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Number I. 
To the EpiToRs of the TREASURV. 
Gentlemen, 


EN renounce the rights they have from nature to live 
in ſociety: they give up a part of their natural freedom 
to ſubmit to laws. They give authority to a ruler, and 

while he continues to govern according to. the regulati- 

ons they have agreed upon, it is not lawful for them, and they 
have no inclination, to ſet him aſide. They could enjoy no hap- 
pineſs or ſecurity while they were ſolitary and at war with each 
other, and to procure them, they form a community. Theſe then 
are the ends of government; and the voice of the people muſt per- 
petually be attended to. If they feel grievances and complain of 
them, they ought immediately to receive redreſs. Their wound, 
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muſt not be left to bleed and to feſter. When their complaints are 
_ difregarded, the compact they have entered into is broken. They 
return to their firſt ſituation, and may plan a new ſcheme of go- 
vernment, and ele& new rulers. Did not the Romans expel Tar- 
quin, when he inſulted their rights and affected tyranny ? Shall it be 
ſaid that all governments, good and bad, are equally inviolable ? 
Is there no difference between the inhuman butcheries of a Caligula, 
a Nero, or a Claudius, and the mild adminiſtration of an Auguſtus 
or a Trajan? Are men to renounce their feelings, that an oppreſſive 
monarch may be ſafe? This pernicious and unnatural doctrine has 
been inculcated, but what opinion is there, however abſurd, that 
has not had its partizan? When we are attacked by a robber or 
an aſſaſſin, the laws of nature as well as thoſe of ſociety, allow us 
to reſiſt. The caſe is exactly the ſame when a conſtitution is inva- 
ded by thoſe who have the direction of it, and it is equally lawful 
to oppoſe them. Their fatal machinations muſt be repreſſed. 
Thoſe princes, who are the fondeſt of dominion are generally the 
weakeſt and the moſt contemptible. A*monarch of capacity is 
ambitious of being the father and protector of his people. He knows 
that their felicity is the end that he ſhould propoſe to himſelf, and 
he acts with a view to it, He doe. not think of ſwelling the prero- 
gative beyond the laws; and where the ſubject knows no oppreſſion, 
he is happy, and is encouraged to exert his induſtry, It is in a 
country, Which trembles under the rod of a deſpot, that the ſoil is 
waſte, that manufactures are laid aſide, and that trade is unknown. 
It is under a limited monarchy or in a free government that they 
flouriſh. In the firſt the monarch is under daily apprehenſions, and 
dreads even the guards that ſurround him. In the latter the prince, 
if he performs his duty, or the chief magiſtrates, enjoy the conſi- 
dence and the careſſes of the people. Submit to, and reſpect 


the laws”. Let a king and his ſubjects obey this maxim, and all 
diſtruſts, diſcontents, and animoſities are at an end, 


MATIUS. 


Number | 
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x Number II. 
| PUBLIC ADVERTILER, 
Tueſday, June, 5, 1770. | No. 11074. 
5 | To J UN 1 U $% | 
S I R, 
IAF RE was a time when your political batteries were directed 
againſt the characters of individuals, and though you wan- 
. tonly bely'd the moſt unexceptionable, this was by far the moſt 
innocent of your public amuſements. The intemperance of even a 
real patriotic zeal, will ſometimes gloſs over the infamy of a lie, 
when it ſerves to render a miniſtry odious; and the nation may 


receive a benefit from the crime of a pretended aſſertor of her 
liberties. Had you ſtopt there the contempt due to you as a man 


might have been balanced in the opinion of ſome people, by your 


merit as a watchful monitor. The vileſt animals are of ſome uſe in 
the general ſyſtem; and in this rule even the calumnious informer is 
included. But emboldened by impunity, and exaſperated by defeat, 
you have mounted, by degrees, from particular characters to a 
general attack on the conſtitution of your country. Every branch of 
the legiſlature has been ſeparately arraigned at the tribunal of the pub- 
lic by you; and, as if your pernicious deſigns were not ſufficiently evi- 
dent from theſe ſeparate accuſations, you have now the preſumption 
to include them all in one. Your letter of Monday laſt daringly 
aſſerts, that k—, I—s and c——+8 have abuſed the power and be- 
trayed the rights entruſted to them by the conſtitution. What js 
this but to aſſert, that all government is at an end; and that hereafter 
every man is to rely for his ſafety on his own arm? What expecta- 
tions of advantage you may entertain amid the confuſion: which you 
endeavour to raiſe I know not; but this I know, that he who is 


guilty of ſuch an attempt ought to be treated as the common 


enemy of mankind. 
It would be preſumption in me to take on myſelf the defence of 


the conſtitution; and it would, perhaps, be unworthy the legiſla- 


ture to wiſh a defence againſt ſuch an antagoniſt. There are 
ſome injuries, the atrocity of which, and the diſproportion between 

the injured and the injurer, render them improper for puniſhment; 
and it is happy for the world that there are certain lengths in 
wickedneſs, beyond which if a man attempts to go, he defeats his 


on purpoſe, and the intended miſchief recoits upon himſelf. Lou 


are preciſely in this ſituation. While you only defamed the virtuous, 
the natural malice of all whom your fatire did not touch was on 
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your fide. When you inſulted the m 


y of a k—yg, you 
was applauded by thoſe who are envious of eve * 


ry thing above 
them. When you railed at the h—e of c s, thoſe who had 


any hopes from a change of my gave you encouragement: But 


God forbid that I ſhould ſuſpect a ſingle man in England impious 


_ to approve your attempt to deſtroy a ſyſtem deſervedly dear 
| who bear the name of Engliſhmen. 


But although the conſequences of your malice are not be feared, 


it may not be improper to confute your arguments. And, in a can- 
did view of the matter, it affords a pretty ſtrong preſumption againſt 


you that your attack is made upon the whole legiſlative body of this 


empire. The united ſenſe of ſuch a body ought at leaſt to inſpire 
you with ſome diffidence of the juſtice of the cauſe which you em- 
race. It can never be the intereſt of k—, I—s and . to 
conſpire againſt the rights of the people. They. can hardly even 
commit a miſtake upon a point eſſential to the life of the conſtitu- 
tion (if I may be allowed an expreſſion of yours). But the great 
misfortune of this caſe is, that your faction, deſpairing to get into 
power by the open methods of conſtitutional oppoſition, has ſucceed- 
ed to perſuade ſome part of the people that a point, not even eſſen- 
tial to the perfection of the conſtitution, is elentia to its entireneſs 


and exiſtence. There is not an underling of your whole party who 


is not convinced of this truth; but it is ſufficient for your purpoſe 
if you can impoſe it on the people as a falſhood. 1 5 | 
Your ſurpriſe that the abilities and authority of your friends were 
not able to procure a reverſal in this ſeſſion of parliament, of the 
proceedings in the laſt with reſpect to the Middleſex election is 
affected: You knew theſe proceedings would not be reſcinded; you 
knew they ought not to have been reſcinded. It would indeed be 
very ſtrange ſhould the authority of any outed party prevail againſt 
a determination ſo ſolemn, ſo repeated, and ſo founded in juſtice. 


But when we conſider the party which ought to have done all this, 


we- are almoſt tempted to believe your ſurprize not only affected, 
but ironical. Do you really imagine that any great authority re- 
ſides in the dark and intricate web of argumentation ſpun by 
Gr— —lle, or the captious motions held out by D Il? In the 
incoherent and unmannerly ravings of B-f—d, or the more illiberal 
invectives uttered by B e? In the frothy declamations of B—ke, 
or the acrid diſcontents of Sir G e S le? In the malignant 
virulence” of the city ſheriffs, or aukward grunting of Sir h 
M——y? What force do you think belongs to the ſophiſtry of a 
W ——=1, or a D—g, againſt the wiſdom of this nation? 
Though it be eaſier to pull down than to rear up, our excellent con- 
ſtitution was not deſigned to be overturned by fuch feeble hands. 
The buſineſs oß the Middleſex election came before the houſe of 


—s, as the only court on earth before which it could be de- 


C 


termined. Whatever had been its fate in that h——e, the nation 
ought to have ſubmitted from a regard to its own welfare. And it 
"4 | "4 >. SM f would 
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would have ſubmitted had the welfare of the nation alone been con- 


cerned. For my own part, though I do not know a power that 


can conſtitutionally control the h—e of c $ IN its judicial capa- 
city, yet had I been one of thoſe. who thought the determination 
unjuſt, it would not have diſpleaſed me to ſee the other two bran- 
ches cf the legiſlature unitedly interpoſe. When I fay this, I am 


not very ſure of the ground I go on; for I have been taught to 


believe, upon no mean authority, that an injuſtice done by the h—e 
of s is leſs dangerous to the conſtitution, than a redreſs of that 
injuſtice brought about by any of the other branches of legiſlature. 
Therefore I rather go upon feeling than convinction when I ſup- 
poſe this caſe. But what has happened! Both the k— and the h—e 
of p—rs have been requeſted to interpoſe; and if violence could give 
a ſanction, or promote a cauſe, violence has not been wanting in 
the mode of application. The - buſineſs, both as to its form and 
ſubſtance, has been canvaſſed in public and in private by word and in 
writing; and the reſult of all is, that the other two branches of the 
legiſlature inſtead of interpoſing to control have approved and ſanc- 
tified the proceedings of. the h—e of c S. So that what was 


originally an act of one branch, is at this hour an act of the whole 


legiſlative body, 'and cannot now be reſcinded without a total ſub- 
verſion of the conſtitution. 

For this reaſon Juxius treats the whole legiſlative body with 
outrage; and theſe are his words: The three branches of the legiſ- 
_ © lature ſeem to treat their ſeperate rights and intereſts as the Roman 

© 'Triumvirs did their friends. They reciprocally facrificed them to 
the animoſities of each other, and eſtabliſh a deteſtable union 
among themſelves upon the ruin of the laws, and the liberty of 
the commonwealth.” I forbear to comment upon theſe words. 
They amount to a crime above the higheſt defined in our law. That 
crime for which no . puniſhment is provided, becauſe no legiſlator 
could ſuppoſe a poſſibility of its being committed. But if the atro- 
city of the poſition can be equalled, it can only be by its abſurdity : 
for there is not a mathematical demonſtration more certain than that 


the k—, 1—s and c——s united can have no intereſt ſeparate from 


the intereſt of the community. Each of them may, but all of them 
cannot: And fo far ought we to be from blaming their union with 
the h—e of. c——s on this occaſion, that every man in England, 


| who values the conſtitution, ought to thank God for that modera- 


tion, and that love for true liberty which prevented the k— and 
the h—e of p—rs:from- ſeizing this opportunity to deſtroy the ba- 


| lance of our liberties perhaps irretrievably. Good heavens what an 


opening would the ſhallow politics of Jux tus and his gang afford 
to an ambitious and enterpriſing monarch ! And what a danger have 
we not eſcaped by the virtue of him who fits on the throne of theſe 
nations! If he perſiſts in rejecting the temptations which a furious 
and deſperate faction force upon him, he will for this only, indepen- 
dent of all other merit, :receive the bleſſings of our lateſt poſterity. 


But 


r 
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But this appears folly to the multitude, who muſt feel the diftrefs 
before they can be made ſenſible of the danger. | 

et this is the K— whom Junius, in the wantonneſs of his 
malice, prides himfelf to inſult ; but, people of England, the inſult is 
offered to you. As few men make diſhonourable propoſals to a 
woman, unleſs encouraged by fome appearance of levity in her be- 
haviour, ſo no man would dare publicly to inſult your K—, unleſs he 
flattered himſelf that ſome part of you at leaſt would not be diſplea- 
fed with it: I ſhould fay this, and it would be a laſting diſgrace to 
you whatever character your monarch bore. But not to expreſs 
your deteſtation of reproaches levelled againſt a virtuous K—, and 


for that very virtue levelled againſt him, would ſtamp an infamy on 


the Engliſh name, which the merit of ages would not efface. It is 
your buſineſs to ſee to that. In the mean time I will beg leave to 
aſk the perſon, who profeſſes to have ſo deſpicable an opinion of 
you, a few queſtions relating to the very extraordinary cenſure he 
has paſſed upon his K—. I have heard, Jux ius, of blemiſhes in 
a man's character that were amiable; I have even heard of faults 
that, as you fay, may do him honour. But I believe the amiable 
blemiſhes were not tried by a "oy exact ſtandard, and the honourable 
faults by the ſtandard of ſucceſs. At any rate I never heard it dif- 


puted, but that the man would have been better had he wanted 


the faults or tlie blemiſhes. However, the particular queſtion I 
would put to you is this, What virtue in the whole catalogue 
is it by which a K— is difgraced? As you are a critic in lan- 
guage, I ſhall expect ſome preciſion in your anſwer. You know 
that virtue is a very relative term, and I give you all the ad- 
vantages which ariſe from the looſe meaning of the word. But if 
with all theſe you cannot give a ſatisfactory and categorical anſwer 
to the queſtion, you will permit me to hold you for the moſt infa- 
mous ſlanderer, and the moſt perſumptious defamer that ever brought 
ſhame upon an age or nation. Indeed there is ſomething ſo porten- 
tous in making virtue a crime, ſomething fo indicative of a general 


corruption and depravity of manners in the daring to broach ſo 


damnable a tenet, that were it not for ſome inſtances ſtill to be met 


with of that virtue which you ſtigmatiſe, this nation would be no 


longer a reſidence worthy of honeſt men, but ripe for the deſtruction 


which you and your rotten faction are ſtraining every nerve to bring 


upon it. 

"7 am very averſe to ſuppoſe that a general depravation of manners 
prevails to any conſiderable degree. And yet a man muſt ſhut his 
eyes not to preceive that it does prevail in ſame degree. This is 
not a time to inveſtigate the cauſes, but the effects lie bleeding before 
us. You, JuNivs, and the other Myrmidons of faction, have ſeiz- 
ed the firſt eruption of the diſtemper, and directed its ſymptoms to 


an impatience and 'oppoſition to all lawful authority, Whether in 
the end you may not become the juſt victims of the flame you have 
Kkindled time only can determine; but you have ſo far ſueceeded to 
pervert the very eſſence and nature of things, that what was form- 


erly 
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erly virtue is now become vice. I do not pretend to ſay that the 
higher part of the nation is free from this contagion, but I will venture 
to affirm, that the lower part is moſt dangerouſly infected. I might 
inſtance the fatal increaſe of crimes of every kind in and about this 
metropolis, and above all the frequency of murders. *Tis but of 
late that thirſt of blood was part of the character of an Engliſhman ; 
and I fear much we owe it now to the intemperate fury of politics, 
which has ſeized the loweſt of the people. 

You, Junivs, attribute this misfortune to the pardon granted by 
his M——y in two caſes of murder; but the clamour you have 
raiſed about theſe, and the unrelenting malice with which the miſera- 
ble objects of them have been purſued, demonſtrate that the caſe 
exiſts elſewhere. Indeed that ſavageneſs of diſpoſition which can 
ſound the charge to hunt down a miſerable wretch, merely becauſe 
he is an object of mercy, accounts much better for the horror of the 
times than any hope of impuuity from a pardon, which, unleſs pro- 
cured by the intereſt of faction, faction would take care to render 
| ineffectual: but I miſtake, there is a refinement of malice above this, 

and it is to procure the pardon, and make an outcry agaiuſt it when 
it is granted. Has not this been the caſe of the Kennedys? Did not 
myL—d S—Ib— and the D—ke of M ———- gh folicit their 
pardon ? If there lies any blame, it-is not on the K—p, who was 
humane enough to take their repreſentations as true, but on them 
who dar'd to repreſent falſchoods to their ſovereign. | 

This is a ſubject too melancholy to dwell on. The triumph of 
the five members over the whole H—ſe of C s preſents a more 
agreeable proſpect: theſe worthies I think are Sir George Savile, 
the lord-mayor, the two ſheriffs, and alderman Trecothick. You 
might have- added to the liſt, but then the number would have an- 
ſwered anather incident which you had in view; and the honour due 
to theſe gentlemen of demeaning themſelves in a manner utterly 
unworthy of the character of gentleman, would have been too much 
divided. You boaſt that they treated the H—ſe unworthily ; you 
acknowledge they deſerved to be expelled ; and you triumph becauſe 
they were not expelled, urging the moderation of the H—e of 
C s as a proof that it was in the wrong. Did you never hear a 

of the clown in a court of juſtice, who between two law- 
vers, one of whom was very violent and. ſcurrilous, and the other 
temperate and cool, being aſked which he thought in the right, made 
this anſwer :—Nay, I an'T SUCH A FOOL NEITHER, BUT 1 
-CAN SEE WHO PUTS 'TOTHER IN A PASSION. I ſhould be very 
apt to conclude with the clown, that temper and moderation is a 
better eriterion of right than violence and outrage. Since we are 
upon the ſubject of the H e of C, I will venture to make a 
bold. aſſertion, an aſſert ion which many will ſtare at, but which all 
Who take the trouble of enquiring will find to be true. We have 
not ſeen ſince the Revolution à H—e of C-— ſo independent as 
the preſent. I appeal to fads, and I dare you, Jon1vs, ws 

| ; other 
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other of your kidney, to. contradict them. During the two ſeſſions 

of the preſent parliament, more beneficial laws have paſſed, more 
popular queſtions have been carried than in any other period of the 
ſame duration. When I fay popular queſtions, I do not mean 
queſtions carried by your faction, for it is much to the honour of this 
H—e of C-—s, that faction and miniſtry have been equally unſuc- 
ceſsful in almoſt every queſtion put as a factious or miniſterial queſtion 
| merely. | 

| This is a fact, tho' univerſally known, too little attended to: If 
it were, it would go far to render you, Junius, as odious as you 
deſerve to be. The time, however, may come when the delirium, 
which ſeems to have ſeiz d on us, will ceaſe, and we ſhall look 
back with amazement on the extravagances it has forced us to com- 
mit ; but while it laſts we reſemble a drunken man who is firmly 
perſuaded that he only is ſteady while the whole world turns 


rqund. 
| MODESTUS, 
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THIS ſenſible writer refutes with great force the poiſon thrown 

out by Junius in his laſt letter. He has expoſed the outrage with 

which Junius treats the whole legiſlative body; and while he ſhews 
the fallacy of his arguments, he leads us to deſpiſe him. 
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Number III. 


. _ st. JAMES's CHRONICLE. 
| REDRESS of GRIEVANCES. 
| Thurſday, May, 31, to June 2, 1770. No. 1446. 


SIR, 
8 INC E the people ſeemed determined to preſent their grievances 
to the throne, and the throne ſeems determined to refuſe their 
addreſſes, remonſtrances, and petitions, I ſhall ſelect, from our 
_ oldeſt records, the mode in which Engliſh kings have treated ſuch 
complaints of the people; and in what manner, and upon what oc- 
caſions, the people did addreſs the throne, 


'* Redreſs of grievances was always looked after in parliament, 
and taken care of before any money bills were paſſed. For one of 


> 
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* Peryts Preface to the Right of Commons, P. 40. Stat. 36. 
E. 3. c. 10. 17. E. 2. dorſo m. clauſe. 4. E. z. n. 18 dorſo. 4 
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the principal ends of calling a parliament, is for redreſs of grievances 
that daily happen; and this, in former days, was ſo well known, 
that when writs have been iſſued out for ſummoning a parliament, 
our kings have likewile ſeat their writs to the ſherifts of the ſeveral 
counties in England, to fummon all perſons to give in their com- 
plaints or grievances againſt the miniſters of ſtate, and other great 
officers of the realm; and the houſe of commons, being the inqui- 
ſitors of tlie nation, have uſually taken care to impeach ſuch perſons 
at court as have given ill advice, or miſmanaged the king's affairs; 
and where the nature of the crimes or the proof of them could 
not well bear impeachment, the commons have made complaints to 
the king, and on their bare ſuggeſtion of crimes, in perſons about 
the king, the accuſed have uſually been removed. The Fparliament . 
rolls give you many inſtances, of which I ſhall beg leave to mind you 
of ſome few. In 29 Hen. IV. the commons prayed the king, that 
the Duke of Somerſet, and about. thirty more, be abandoned from 
the king's preſcuce during their lives, and not to come within twelve 
miles or the court; for that people ſpeak evil of them. The king, 
in anſwer, granted that they ſhould all (ſome few excepted) depart, 
and fo continue for one whole year, to ſee if any man could duly accuſe 
them: And in the þ 5th of Hen. IV. at the requeſt of the commons, 
the lords accorded, the king's confeſſor, the Abbot of Dore, and 
two others there named, ſhould be removed out of the king's houſe. _ 
The confeſſor, and the two others, afterwards came into parliament 
before the king and the lords; where the king excuſed them, ſay- 
ing, that he knew no cauſe whe efore they Thould be removed, but 
only for that they were hated by the people; and therefore charged 
them to depart from his houſe, according to the agreement; and the 
like he would have prono:nce@&agaiuit the Abbot if he had been pre- 
| ſent; and the king moreover ſaid, he would do the like with any 
© other that was about his royal perſon, if they were in the hatred 
and indignation of the people.“ | 
I ſhall conclude with one more rccorc in Edward the third's time, 
where an { aid being demanded for defending the ſeas, and maintain- 
ing the war againſt his enemies; their anſwer is (after their protel- 
tation of allegiance to the King) That if the king had faithful coun- 
ſellors and- officers, he could not but have been the richeſt prince in 
Europe; and therefore they require that falſhoods and crafts of cer- 
tain of the king's council, and other perſons may be tried and puniſh- 
ed; which would long maintain his || wars without any charge to the 
commons. And thereupon R-—— Lyn,  M*** Vendidit hic auro 
Patriam, Dominumque potentem impoſuit, fome time farmer of the 


+ Rot, Parl. 29 H. 2. u. 16. 
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king's cuſtoms, and treafurer or receiver of his ſubſidies for combin- 
ing with the king's creditors to have part of the gain; and likewiſe for 

buying of the king's debts at under rates, and making the king pay 

the whole ſum; and for taking brocage for obtaining payment to the 
| king's creditors of money owing to them, was ſentenced, as to his 
| body, lands, and goods, to be at the king's pleaſure. *And at the 
4 ſame parliament, for the like offences was the Lord Nevil, beſides 
the criminal puniſhments, ordered to make reſtitution to the parties 
from whom he had taken brocage; and ſo they proceeded, as 
other parliaments have done, to the trial and condemnation of 
offenders, before they would conſider of a ſubſidy, and thereby 

| warded off a heavy tax from the people. 

I thought fit at this time to preſent to the public only this ſhort 
collection, out of our ſtatutes, parliament-rolls, and law-books; 
but a kind reception of this may encourage me to proceed further, 
for the benefit of my countrymen. 


— ——— — 
2 : — — —— 2 
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PUBLIUS, 


the. — — 


Number IV. 
MORNING CHRONICLE. 
Saturday, June 2d. 1770. No. 314. 
| To the D 766. | 
| A — —Sume ſuperbiam, 
Que ſitam meritis. | Hor. 
Mx Los, 


8 you continue to adviſe harſh and unconſtitutiona] meaſures, 
though you have loſt the courage to make yourſelf reſponſible 
for them, your inſidious deſertion of your poſt, ought not to 
exempt you from the reproaches of a free people, who- have ſeen 
themſelves, during your corrupt and paſſionate adminiſtration, wan- 
tonly ſtripped of their deareſt birth-rights, without even the hopes of 
[| redreſs. But we may with certainty preſage, that you feel no 
7 ſecret, internal ſatisfaction of mind at your weak and wicked con- 

| duct with regard to the Middleſex election, though ſuch is the ma- 


lignant obſtinacy of your heart, that you cannot be brought to rec- 
tify what you muſt now lament ever to have been done, and what 
no ene is now found hardy enough to approve, or even defend. It 


* Ret. Parl. E. 5. u. 34. 


is 
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is by ſuch a prudent, temperate conduct, added to your happy talents 
for government, that you have fo conſiderably heightened the pecu- 
liar felicities of the Britiſh reign, and have procmed to yourſelf ſuch 
a weight of popularity, How ſhort, but glorious, has been your 
adminiſtration, and what a noble uſe have you not made of Ate 
favourite mattock and ſpade ! 

Though, therefore, you and your friends modeſtly ceaſe to chime 
yourſelves upon the Middleſex election, it was matter of equal aſto- 
niſhment both to your friends and enemies, to find you publicly at- 
tempting to diſclaim any ſhare in this notable buſineſs, and wiſhing 
to place all the popularity of it to the account of the virtuous colo- 
nel, But it is not, it will not be forgotten, that you repeatedly 
iſſued your inſolent mandates to drag in from every dirty office, and 
obſcure corner of the town, from pent-houſes and from hoſpitals, all 
the illiberal abject tools of corruption and deſpotiſm. It will not be 
forgotten, that theſe extraordinary mandates were iſſued firſt in fa- 
vour of Mr. Dingley, and laſtly, when the buſineſs was found to 
require the boaſted proweſs of a ſoldier, in favour of the virtuous 
colonel. It will not be forgotten, likewiſe, under what circum- 
ſtances the vacancy was made, and that in reward for ſuch extraor- 
dinary merit the popular colonel was complimented with the abſolute 
nomination to the borough, vacated by the a& of the government for 
ſo conſtitutional a purpoſe, But after all, even the uncorrupt colo- 
nel himſelf has often complained, that he was at laſt deſerted by the 
daſtardly friends of adminiſtration. When, therefore, you affect 
publicly to diſclaim your extraordinary ſhare of the merit of theſe 
concerted proceedings, you give the world at once a melancholy 
proof of your want of veracity, and want of firmneſs. 

The ſtrange abſurdities and inconſiſtencies which are to be found 
in every ſtep of your conduct, clearly evince that, having quitted 
the plain road of common ſenſe, you have run into the fatal error 
ſo commonly committed by little minds not verſed in the ſcience of 
mankind. You have miſtaken dirty craft for real ſenſe, and low 
cunning, which never fails to expoſe and defate itſelf, for ſterling 
underſtanding and ability, But as you are not diſtinguiſhed by any 
delicacy i in your connexions and friendſhips, it is not improbable that 
the abſurd advice, importunate ſervices, and low adulation of ſome 
pitiful intriguing ſycophants, who are known to aſſume to themſelves 
wonderful importance, - by being permitted to watch your nod, may 
have betrayed you into ſome of the many ſerious inconveniencies 
which perplexed your unpopular, and weak adminiſtration. 

When we recolle& for a moment the rotten ſtock from which 
your family, your honours and eſtate are derived, we naturally 
look for every ſtretch of prerogative, and the moſt 2bſolute deſpotiſin 
from you. We expect an annihilation of the people with an utter 
extinction of their rights, and the moſt wanton introduction, and 
abuſe of the military power. We ceaſe to wonder at the unconſti- 
tutional and dangerous writings of the miniſterial hirelings, taken 

into 
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into pay merely becauſe they are avowed enemies to revolution 
principles, even whilſt many virulent perſecutions are confidently ſaid 
to be carrying on at this time againſt the preſs. Laſtly, we do not 


wonder at the new and wholly unprecedented manner in which the 


civil liſt debt has been paid off without account, and thereby a moſt 
alarming precedent eſtabliſhed to break through all limited appro- 
priations of the revenue to the crown by a ſolemn act of parliament. 
We ceaſe in theſe golden days of deſpotiſm to wonder at this, an 
unlimited revenue being indiſpenſably neceſſary to the ſupport of un- 
limited, abſolute power. 

I am, my Lord, 


Your humble Servant. 


YOUNG SLYBOOTS. 


It is impoſſible to defend the conduct of the perſon to whom this 
letter is addreſſed. Weak, frivolous and inconſiſtent, he had not 
the talents which are neceſſary to a miniſter. He might preſide 


with dignity at a horſe-race at New-market, but was totally u- 


able to hold the reigns of government. 


Number V. 
PTC FCS 0 0 FR; 
To LORD CLIV E. 
Monday, June, 4 1770, By | No. 3255. 


My LorD, 


 DERMIT us, at our return from the country, thus late to feli: 


citate you on the happy event of the 11th of April, iv which 
your lordſhip had ſo great a hand, and fo great a ſhare of public 
merit. The ſucceſs of the houſe- liſt of Eaſt-India directors reflects 
at once great honour on your lordſhip, and the worthy gentle- 
men who compoſed it; and proves to a demonſtration the truth of 
what thouſands have ſaid in favour of your virtue and judgment, and 
of their good management. | 

From fo judicious a choice, and the ſupport of gentlemen who are 
univerſally reſpected for their abilities and principles, the moſt happy 


conſequences may reaſonably be expected; for which the company 


and the nation will owe a great obligation to your lordſhip. The 
| e us publie 
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public in general are ſenſible of the happy effects of your ſagacity 
and patriotic principles, and will always admire and reſpe& the 
cauſe of ſo many propitious conſequences. There are indeed ſome 
men, who, either from motives of envy and dilappointment, or from 
miniſterial influence, are ungenerous enough to deny the bleſſings, 
which the company and ſtate owe to their noble friend and bene- 
factor: but theſe are few, when compared to numbers of better. 
priucipled men, who admire your lordſhip with the greateſt reſpect 
and gratitude. : | 

Your foes are evidently the foes of your country, as they mali- 
ciouſly, and with the worſt views, miſrepreſent thoſe great actions, 
which, by raiſing the Britiſh Eaſt-India company from a ſtate of the 
utmoſt danger and deſpondency to the moſt flouriſhing condition, 
have brought inexhauſtible ſources of wealth and commerce into this 
trading kingdom; ſources, my lord, which are evidently glorious, 
and ſpeak more in the praiſe of their generous promoter, than it is 
poſſible for us and the reſt of your paſſionate admirers to ſpeak. We 
are only able to expreſs the ſentiments of honeſt Engliſh minds deeply 
impreſſed with a ſenſe of gratitude for the great advantages we receive 
in common, and with admiration for the conſiderable benefits which 
the nation has derived, and will continue to derive from your actions 
and principles; but they proclaim to the whole world your noble 
achievements and the happy effects of them. _. 

Other generals have bcaſted, vainly boaſted! of their acquiſi- 
tions that colt iminenſe blood and treaſure, and produced nothing 
but contentions, miſchief, and expence to the ſtate; but yon, my 
lord, without boaſting, have the heart-felt ſatisfaction of having 
done more, at leis expence and hazard in the acquiſition, and with 
infinite advantage, both to your country and to individuals. In a 
word, the happy effects of your conduct are too obvious and too glo- 
rious to require either a friend to commend them, or to dread a foe 
to miſrepreſent them. 8 | 

The weak attacks of your opponents are therefore conſidered by 
all men of underſtanding and worth, like thofe of Don Quixote, 
and we will venture to ſay will have pretty near the ſame effect. 
The ungenerous letter publiſhed on the day of election of directors 
was artfu] enough, and no doubt coſt your enemies a great deal of 
pains. They were happy in the thought, that it muſt anſwer their 
purpoſe, becauſe there was not time to refute it; but they had the 
mortification to find, by the immediate event, that the happy effects 
of your great ſervices ſpoke for your lordſhip, and by ſhewing their 
malice, entirely fruſtrated their deſigns, and rendered them both 
ridiculous and contemptible for endeavouring, by the moſt ungenerous 
means to impoſe on our experience and underſtanding. | 

The lilly efforts of your foes put us in mind of thoſe Roman wor- 
thies, who in their triumphs (the reward of glorious actions and 


ſuperior merit) were attended by calumniators, on purpoſe to ſhew 


the imperfection of human acquiſitions; and therefore, my lord, they 
rather 
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rather magnify than diminiſh, they rather proclaim than eclipſe the 
| glory of your actions, and the excellence of your character. This 
1 malice is like thoſe envious imperfections, which denote the greateſt 
(4 beauties, and which generally attend the brighteſt objects. As the 
ſun, when in its greateſt luſtre, cheriſhes and enlivens unheard-of 
ö and contemptible reptiles, ſo it is a natural conſequence, that your 
| lordſhip's ſuperior merit ſhould raiſe beings of the ſame kind, in pro- 
|| portion as you riſe in the eſtimation of the good and the wiſe. 
| Every man of ſenſe and virtue muſt neceſſarily have a real love to 
* his country, and theſe will rejoice at, and honour your lordſhip for 
the event of the 11th of April, in favour of the preſent worthy . 
directors of the Eaſt-India company; ſince the ſucceſs of that day 
=" is not only of conſequence to the company, but of great concern- 
[4 ment to commerce, and indeed to the nation in general. For we 
* may ſuppoſe, without breach of charity, that the miniſtry would 
have been guilty of the greateſt abſurdities, inconſiſtencies, and in- 
congruities, and perhaps of the greateſt enormities too, had the 
carried their point in putting the direction of the Eaſt - India com- 
pany into the hands of their own creatures; as theſe tools of govern- 
ment, in order to gratify their own ſelfiſh purpoſes, would have been 
heartily at their devotion, without any fort of ſcruple or heſitation. 
That the minions of court had formed great expectations from their 
ſanguine hopes of ruling the company this year, will evidently ap- 
pear, to every perſon of reflection, from the early ſtep which Lord 
Bute took to ſend his ſon out to the Eaſt-Indies; where ſeveral other 
perſons, depending on the government, are gone, to reap the com- 
| pany's harveſt, or rather to rob the proprietors of the fruit of their 
| long labours. The total defeat of the miniſtry, in this great com- 
| mercial and national point, is therefore matter of great joy to thoſe 
| ſpirited Britons who have any value either for their privileges or pro- 
[1 perty; for if we loſe the former we cannot expect to ſecure the lat- 
| ter, which will neceſſarily be at the mercy of the invaders: And the 
who do not ſcruple to deprive us of our privileges and liberties, 
will not heſitate a moment to rob us of our property; and then 
they may take our lives too, which will not be worth preſerving 
without the enjoyment of theſe great bleſſings, 2 
0 | The ſucceſs of the houſe-liſt is alſo very important in another great 
. point of light, which at this juncture is very intereſting to the na- 
ll: tion. It will facilitate the ſpirited and generous endeavours of your 
lordſhip and your numerous friends in the glorious cauſe of your 


4 country; and is therefore a very happy event. In ſhort, it is one 
1 of the greateſt acquiſitions to private property and privileges, which 
ö | the company and nation could make at this very critical period, in 


| which both are wickedly invaded. | TO 
We therefore felicitate your lordſhip, and the company, and re- 
Joice with our friends in the great national cauſe, on the ſucceſs of 
the houſe-liſt, as it has entirely routed the miniſterial agents, crea- 
$ | tures and tools, and freed the company and the public from the 
| „V terrible 
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terrible apprehenſions with which every good man was really alarm- 
ed, by the conduct of the miniſtry in endeavouring to bind the com- 
pany in thoſe chains which the government has, for ſome time, very 
mduſtriouſly, and very artfully, been forging for the proprietors, 
We are, My LoRp. 
Your very humble Servants. 


NINE ConsIDERABLE PROPRIETORS. 
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To the LEADERS in the Or rOSLITIöOX. 
Thurſday June 7, 1770. No. 12,276 


Believe it has been univerſally underſtood, until theſe times, that 

I the houſe of commons have always had, and I hope always will 
have, as well as any other ſocieties in this or any other nation, a 
right to expel their refractory members, if any ſuch ſhould be found 
among them ; and I cannot help thinking, that it is an unpre- 
cedented ſtretch of impudence in any county or borough in this 
kingdom, to call that right in queſtion, let their reaſons for ſuch 
expulſions be what they may, as they muſt certainly be allowed to 
be the moſt proper judges of their own affairs Expulſion has hither- 
to been often found neceſſary for the good of ſociety in general, 
and has been commonly practiſed by parliament when neceſſary, and 
there are abundance of precedents upon record for ſo doing. But I 
defy any man in the kingdom to produce me one precedent, where 
ſuch a right in that houſe was ever diſputed until theſe times of ge- 
neral anarchy and confuſion ; and I will take upon me to ſay, that 
ſuch a right is very compatible with the rules of moral rectitude; and 
if they had no ſuch right inherent in them, it could not fail, in my 
opinion, of being attended with the moſt fatal conſequences to this 
kingdom. If this is the caſe, as I believe it is, is it not then alto- 
gether abſurd and ridiculous to expel a member, if he ſhould have it 
in his power to procure himſelf to be immediately re- elected for the 
ſame, or for any other place in the kingdom ? This would be de- 
ſtroying, at once, the very intention of expulſion ; which, if it can 
mean any thing, muſt certainly mean a puniſhment for a certain time, 
for ſome crime againſt the conſtitution, &c. of the country: but if ex- 
ulſion does not mean incapacitation alſo for ſuch time, it cannot, 
urely, have any meaning at all; it therefore requires no argument 
to 
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to combat ſuch abſurd nonſenſe, as the propoſition is ſo prepoſterous as 


to deſtroy itſelf. By this I have endeavoured to prove, what has been 
long miſunderſtood, that expulſion alſo means incapacitation ; that 
the houſe of commons have an undoubted right to expel their own 
members when refratory ; that the expulſion of Mr, Wilkes, as 
ſuch, is proper and conſtitutional ; and that the wiſdom of parlia- 
ment would have moſt certainly becn highly impeachable if they had 
not done it. ; 
That Mr. Wilkes has been ' guilty of many crimes againſt the 
tranquillity and couſtitution of this country, I believe the moſt hard- 
ened among you will bardly deny; he has not, it is true, been 
treated with the utmoſt lenity of the law; por would it, perhaps, 
have been altogether innocent, to have let ſuch an atrocious offen- 
der againſt his king and country as he has been, eſcape with impu- 
nity. But, notwithſtanding all kis ſufferings, he appears to be the 
ſame daring incendiary as formerly, nor does he ſeem to be in the 
leaſt ſenſible of his crimes ; therefore there cannot be great hopes of 
amendment. It has, indeed, been long obſerved, (for ſuch is the muta- 
bility of human nature) that the perſon who does not improve by 
affliction, will undoubtedly turn worſe ; and that this is likely to be 
the caſe of Mr. Wilkes, I confels, if I may be allowed to gueſs by 
his late eſſays, that IJ have much greater reaſon to fear than to 
hope for 'the contrary. I, however, wiſh I may be diſappointed. 


PHOCION. 
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LONDON EVENING POS x. 


Saturdar, June 2, to June 5, 1770. No. 664 Ge 


SIR, 


1* is one of the niisfortunes of princes; that they but ſeldom are 
acquainted with their ſubjects opinion, relative either to govern- 
ment or themſelves. From this ignorance, they are betrayed into a 
thouland errors, and ſuch errors give deſigning miniſters an opportu- 
nity of deceiving and abuſing their ſovereign, and. trampling on the 
laws and liberties of their country. But where an injured people 
approach the throne of their king, and lay open their grievances and 
complaints, and humbly ſolicit redreſs, the ſovereign has then an 


opportunity of being fully informed of his people's opinion; and for 
this very reaſon, ought to treat his ſubjects with delicacy and reſpect. 
This is a counterbalance to the flattery of courtiers, and kings would 


do 
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do well to cheriſh and indulge ſuch applications from the people. In 
general, indeed, princes are not uſed to the voice of complaint ; nor 
do they over much deſire either to hear, or redreſs the injuries of 


their ſubjects, They pay too little regard to the opinion of the 
people, -and make their own will the ſtandard of the public judg- 


ment. When ſuch a diſpoſition, naturally reſulting from power, is 


foſtered by education, and nouriſhed by flattery, and diſcovers itſelf 
openly in the prince, it becomes an object of political dread in 
the people, becauſe it is a diſpoſition in a prince, ſo favourable to 
the ambitious and ruinous deſigns of wicked miniſters. The anſwers 
returned to the remonſtrances of the city of London, fully diſcover 
to the people the diſpoſition of the court, and a ſyſtem of politics 
founded upon principles altogether incompatible with freedom, and 
the glorious Revolution. The infamous junto that counſelled his 
majeſty to return ſuch anſwers, deſerve to feel the ſevereſt effects of 
popular reſentment. - They have nothing but this to fear; they think 
themſelves very ſecure in the confidence of their ſovereign; and as to 
any remorſe of conſcience; they are wholly ſecured from any ungra- 
cious attacks from that quarter; for they are arrived at that tran- 
ſcendant height of wickedneſs, when caſuiſts tell us conſcience has 
no authority. As to his majeſty's firſt anſwer, it has been ſuffici- 
ently noticed and animadverted on; the laſt deſerves ſeverer cen- 


ſure, There has been time allowed for wiſdom to deliberate, ſeve- 


rity to relent, and rancour to cool. The miniſtry have had daily 
experience, and convincing proofs of the hatred of the people reſ- 
pecting themſelves, and that contempt which they have drawn upon 
their unſuſpecting and abuſed ſovereign; ſo that the reiterated .and 


unjuſtiſtable reſentment expreſſed in his majefty's ſecond anſwer, muſt | 


be conſidered as 22iniſterial vengeance, pour ed forth againſt the city 
of London in particular, and the nation in general. It bears this 
character throughout, and exculpates his majeſty from every other 
blame, but that of conſiding in miniſters, who are reſolutely bent 
upon deſtroying the liberties of the people, and ruining their king. 
His majeſty, in his late anſwer to the city Remonſtrance, is pleaſed 


to ſay, „ That he ſhould have been wanting to the public, as well 


© as to himſelf, if he had not expreſſed his diſſatisfaction at the late 
76 addreſs.” Had the public good been the object of the miniſter's 


attention, his majeſty would never have been reduced to the neceſſity 


of returning ſuch an anſwer to the city's Remonſtrance. But the 
misfortune is, that the people and the miniſter differ widely in their 
opinion of the public, and how we are to be governed, The people 


claim the privilege of being governed by /aw, and expect and demand 


the exerciſe of the right of petitioning the Throne, when their li- 
berties are attacked, and their franchiſes invaded. The miniſtry 


think we ought to be governed by the ſword, and endeavour to 
. fright the people from the exertion of one ineſtimable privilege 
(which is petitioning the Throne) by adviſing his majeſty to return 
ſuch anſwers as diſcountenance ſuch gonſtitutional applications ang 
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appeals. I wiſh his majeſty conſidered the public good, and his own 
happinels, ſo inſeparably united, as to diſcern that the leaſt ſeparation: 
not only to introduce jealouſy and diſcontents, but that endleſs train 
ef political evils, that. mult in the end prove fatal to this excellent con- 

ſtitution. His majeſty is pleaſed to add, © That he ſhould ill de- 

e ſerve to be conſidered as the father of his people, if he could: 


“ ſuffer himſelf to be prevailed on to make ſuch an uſe of his prero- 


« gative, as he cannot but think inconſiſtent with the intereſt, 
6 and dangerous to the conſtitution of the kingdom.” —Now, let 
us ſtite the caſe, as it is in matter of fact, and then we ſhall be the 
better able to judge of the propriety. of the anſwer. 

The ſubjects of a free ſtate, who claim an important ſhare in the 
tegiſtature, complain, that one of their oſt /acred, clear, and: 
wnalienable rights, viz, that of electing their repreſentatives, has 
been violated, and ſuch violation openly eſpouſed and maintained, 
by thoſe to whom they have entruſted the conſervations of their 
liberties, as well as by the miniſters who have the confidence of the 
ſovereign. This, with other grievances, oblige. the ſubjects to exer- 
ciſe their right of petitioning the Fhrone, That a parliament who 
c ſhall thus betray the rights of the people, may, by the conſtitu- 
tional exertion of his majeſty's prerogative, be immediately diſſol- 


. & ved; and thoſe miniſters who have been the cauſe of enraging the 
6c people, and diſgracing the prince, removed from his preſence.” — 


Would a king but ill deſerve to be the father of his people,“ 

ſhould he thus comply with their requeſt, and grant their humble, 
though conſtitutional prayer? How can {ſuch exertion of prerogative 

be inconſiſtent with the intereſts, and dangerous to the conſtitution. 
of the. kingdom, when the people think their all concerned, and- 
their liberties at ſtake? Have then his majefty's miniſters at length 
reduced their ſovereign to ſuch a ſtate, that it is dangerous for him, 
or themſelves, to grant a conſtitutional redreſs of unconſtitutional 
grievances ® That the people have been abuſed, their rights inva- 

ded, and their liberties betrayed, are facts, which the moſt ſubtle- 
and artful ſophiſtry of court lawyers can never refute, or explain 
away. For the miniſtry ſtill to perſiſt in theſe meaſures, and coun- 
fel the king to return ſuch anſwers to his ſubjects, plainly. proves, that 


this is a part of ſome pre-coucerted plan or ſyſtem, that, in all pro- 


bability, is to owe its completion to the. deſtruction of the ſovereign, 
or the ruin of the conſtitution. The miniſtry have made ſome bold 
experiments in politics. They have ventured to do this in America, 


in Ireland, in England, aye, and in Scotlaud too. Surely they are 


grown very timid or chaſte, if they fear to make one experiment 
more. I do not think it dangerous to the uſtitution, if they were 
diſmiſſed, and the parliament diſfo/ved ; the danger lies on the other 
de: Flings are come to ſuch a crifis, that experiments are neceſſary; 
anck if the miniſtry, out of their abundant wiſdom, ſhould not chuſe 
to make an experiment, how far a compliance with the people's requeſt 
would tend to allay the:ꝑreſent . cammatians, and a 

as. 
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evils, that riſe in proſpect to every diſcerning eye, from reaching us; 
perhaps the people, when they find no redreſs from their humble ſuit, 
and conſtitutional, though rejected prayer, may have recourſe to 
ſome experiment that can only be vindicated upon one great political 
principle, that of ſelfpreſervation, to redreſs their own grievances, 
to reſcue their invaded rights, to regain their loſt liberty, and to 
convince the baſe betrayers of the people, and deceivers of their 
king. that their privileges are not to be invaded without complaints, 
nor their liberties tora from them, without a noble ſtruggie and pa- 
triotic oppoſition. 


MARCELLUS. 


Tn this paper, which is written with great ſlrength of argument, 
the intereſt of the people is well explained and defended; but we 
cannot conceive that their liberties are in ſuch danger as this writer 
has repreſented ; and we cannot imagine, that the time is ſo near 
at hand, wheu the people ſhall have recourſe to force to do them- 
ſelves juſtice for their diſregarded complaints. In every kingdom 
there is an oppoſition between the monarch and the people: and the 
one will be always encroaching and the other complaining : but in 
Great Britain the houſe of lords is ſo well calculated to adhibit the 
neceſſary checks, that there is little reaſon to dread that our govern- 
neut will either terminate in deſpotiſm or democracy. 
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F * OVERNMENT has many ſhapes: But there is ſovereignty, 
JF tho' not freedom, in all of them. | 
Rex and Tyrannns are very different characters: one rules his 
people by laws to which they conſent; the other by his abſolute 
will and power. That is called freedom, this tyranny, 
The firſt is endangered by the ambition of the people, whi 
ſhakes the conſtitution: The other by an ill adminiſtration, which 
hazards the tyrant and his family. «pe 
It is great wiſdom in princes of both forts not to ſtrain points too 
high with their people: For, whether the people have a right to 
oppole them or not, they are ever ſure to attempt it when things 
are carried too far, tho' the remedy oftentimes proves work than 
the dileaſe,” 5 | £21 
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ter managed by wiſdom, than ruled by force. 
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Happy that king who is great by juſtice, and that people who 


are free by obedience. 


Where the ruler. is juſt he may be ſtrict; elſe, it is two to one, it 
turns upon him, and though he ſhould prevail he can be no gainer, 
where his people are the loſers. * þ 7 


Princes muſt not have paſſions jn government, nor reſent beyond 
intereſt and religion. | Rs | , 


Where example keeps pace with authority, power hardly fails to 
be obeyed, and mapiſtrates to be honoured. - RNS: | 

Let the people think they govern and they will be governed. This 
cannot fail, if thoſe they truſt, are truſted. | 

That prince that is jult to them in great things, and humours them 
ſometimes in ſmall ones, is fure to have and Keep them from all 
the world. | | h Pe, 

For the people is the politic wife of the prince, that may be bet- 


But where the magiſtrate is partial, and ſerves ill turns, he loſes 
his authority with the people, and gives the populace opportunity to 
gratify their ambition; and fo lays a ſtumbling- block for his people 
to fall. CREED 

It is true, that where a ſubject is more popular than the prince, 
the prince is in danger; But it is as true, that it is his own fault; for 
nobody has the like means, intereſt, or reaſon, to be popular as he. 

It is an unaccountable thing that ſome princes incline rather to be 
feared than loved, when they ſee that fear does not oftener ſecure a 
prince againſt the diſſatisfaction of his people, than love makes a ſub- 
ject too many for ſuch a prince. RO 

Certainly, ſervice upon inclination is like to go farther than obe- 
dience upon compulſion. | 9 55 

The Romans had a juſt ſenſe of this when they placed Optimus 
before Maximus, to their moſt illuſtrious captains and Cæſars. 38 

Beſides, experience tells us, that goodneſs raiſes a nobler paſſion 
in the foul, and gives a better ſenſe of duty, than ſeverity. _ | 

What did Pharoah get by increaſtng the Iſraelites taſk ? Ruin to 
himſelf in the end. | 

The difference between the prince and the peaſint is in this 

world: But a temper ought to be obſerved by him that has the ad- 
vantage here, becauſe of the judgment in the next. | 
The end of every thing ſhould direct the means: Now, that of 
government being the good of the whole, nothing leſs ſhould be the 
aim of the prince, * | . 
As often as rulers endeavour to attain juſt ends by the juſt me- 
diums, they are ſure of a quiet and eaſy government; and as ſure of 
convulſions, where the nature of things are violated, and their order 
over-ruled. | 


It is certain, princes ought to have great allowances made them 
for faults in government, ſince they ſee by other peoples eyes, and 
15 | : 185 : a ar 
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hear by their ears. But miniſters of ſtate, their immediate confidents 
and inſtruments, have much to anſwer for, if, to gratify private 
paſlions, they miſguide the prince to do public injury. 

Miniſters of ſtate ſhould undertake their poſts at their peril. If 
princes gver-rule, let them ſhew the law and humbly reſign: if fear, 
gain, or flattery prevail, let them anſwer it to the laſt. 

The prince cannot be preſerved but where the miniſter is puniſh- 
able: for people, as well as princes, will not endure imperium in 
imperio. 

If miniſters are weak or ill men, and fo ſpoil their places it 
is the prince's fault that choſe them: but if their places ſpoil them, 
it is their own fault to be made worle by them. 

It is but juſt that thoſe that reign by their princes ſhould ſuffer for 
their princes: for it i. a ſafe and neceſſary maxim, not to ſhift heads 
in government, while the hands are in being that ſhould anſwer 
for them. 

And yet it were intolerable to be a miniſter of ſtate, if every body 
may be accuſer and judge. 

Let therefore the falſe accuſer no more eſcape an exemplary 

puniſhment than the. guilty miniſter. 

For it profanes government to have the credit of leading men in it 
ſubje& to vulgar cenſure, which is often ill grounded. 

The ſafety of a prince therefore conſiſts in a well choſen council; 
and that only can be faid to be fo, where the perſons that compoſe it 
are qualif:d for the buſineſs that comes before them. 

Who would ſend to a taylor to make a lock, or a ſmith to make 
a ſuit of clothes! | 
Three things contribute much to ruin governments, looſeneſs, op- 
preſſion, and envy. 

Where the reins of government are too ſlack, the manners of the 
people are corrupted; and that deſtroys induſtry, begets effeminacy, 
and provokes heaven againſt it. 

Oppreſſion makes à poor country and a deſperate people, who 
always wait an opportunity to change. 

He that ruleth over men muſt be juſt, ruling in the fear of God, 
ſaid an old and a wiſe king. 

Envy diſturbs and diſtracts governments, clogs the wheels, and 

perplexes the adminiſtration: and nothing contributes more to the 

diſorder, than a partial diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments i in 
the ſovereign. 

As it is not reaſonable that men ſhould be compelled to ſerve, fo 
thoſe that have employments ſhould not be endwed to leave them hu- 


mourouſly. 
Where the ſtate intends a man no affront, he ſhould not affront 


the ſtate. 
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Number IX. 
MORNING CHRONICLE. 


Wedneſday, Fune, 6, 1770. No, 317. 


On the KIN G's Anſwer to the City's ſecond 
"REMONSTRANCE. 


PHE ſituation of the Britiſh empire at the preſent juncture is 


truly deplorable. From one extremity to the other there is 
nothing but murmur and diſcontent on the fide of the governed, 
nothing but corruption and violence on the fide of the governors. 
The capital is ſurrounded with troops to prevent an inſurrection ; the 
counties and large corporations are narrowly watched, and the 
greateſt part of England is only awed into acquieſcence by the 
military. Ireland is all in a flame; the treachery of its rulers and 


the prorogation of its parliament, have made it ripe for reſiſtance. 


America has ſhook off its dependance, and can no longer be deemed 
a member of the empire. The ſame bloody maxims which gave riſe 
to the maſſacre in St. George's-fields, and to the tragedy of Brent- 


Ford, have irrecoverably alienated: that mighty continent, and ruined 


a trade, which to us was annually worth four millions ſterling. 

To increaſe our misfortunes, we are deſpiſed and inſulted abroad, 
as we are diſtracted and dragooned at home. The French, not fatis- 
fied with threatening our Eaſt-India trade with the formidable force 
collected at the iſland of Mauritius, have the audacity to make prize 
of our ſhips on our own coaſts. Wales has been witneſs to their 


acts of piracy. In the face of day they have dared to ſeize upon a 


Britiſh veſſel, and yet the Britiſh thunder ſleeps. But where is the 
wonder, when our puſillanimous miniſters ſuffered them to reduce 
Corſica, the nurſery of free-men and ſoldiers? After winking at 
their notorious breach of faith in not demoliſhing the fortificatians.of 
Dunkirk, and in refuſing to diſcharge the Canada reconnoiſances, 


our rulers can never ſurpriſe us with any additional baſeneſs or trea- 


chery. Having allowed Spain to mock us with deluſive promiſes 


about the payment of the Manilla ranſom, how could they be ſup- 


.poſed capable of ſinking to a lower ſtate of humiliation and diſgrace ? 
Yet, what no one could believe, they have actually crouched to 
theſe two haughty powers, and purchaſed their forbearance by a trea- 
ſonable ſurrender of our national honqur and rights. They have 
betrayed the honour of our flag, and relinquiſhed our ſovereignty over 
the Britiſh ſeas. And to put the finiſhing hand to the blackneſs of 
their character, and to the meaſure of our calamities, they have, by 
their ſupine indolence, or corruption, or both, ſuffered a war to be 

| kindled 
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hindled between the Ruſſians and the Turks, who muſt ſoon draw 
the European powers into their quarrel. None but ſuch as our pre- 
ſent tyrants can without jealouſy behold the growing greatneſs of 
the vaſt monarchy of the Muſcovites, which is already more exten- 
ſive than that quarter of the globe, of which we occupy a part. 
The oldeſt of us may live long enough to rue- the day on which they 
entered the Mediterranean with an armed force; and our miniſters 
may lament too late, that inſtead of bending our necks to a domeſtic 
yoke, they did not provide againſt foreign chains. But it ſeems they 
are not ſatisfied with expoſing us to {imple ruin. We muſt be twice 
captives; firſt, to the miſcreants, who are unfortunately. entruſted! 
with our authority; and next to the barbarians, to whom we are ſold. 

Such is the woeful condition of this once mighty nation, ſuch the 
_ diſmal proſpect, which lies before us! How. ſhall, we avert ſuch a 
complication of evils! how eſcape ſuch a ſea of troubles! 


Que ſaga, quis nos ſolvere Theſſatis 
Magus venents, quis poterit deus? 
Vis illigatos nos triſormi 
Pegaſus expediet chimæræ. 


I fear the chimera of C—ton-houſe will blaſt all the patriotic 
ſchemes of Chatham and his aſſociates. The city of London has felt 
her malignant influence. She has prevented the diflolution of that 
corrupt body, whoſe memory will be deteſted and curfed to the 
lateſt ages. The king, befet by evil counſellors, has denied their 
requeſt, Adhering to his former anſwer, with which the whole 
nation was alarmed, he aſſures us, that he would ill deſerve to be 
con ſidered as the father of his people, if he could ſuffer himſelf to be 
prevailed upon to diflolve the parliament ; an event, for which Thave 
in a former letter proved beyond contradiction, that the majority of 
the people have petitioned, And why does he refuſe to take this ſtep? 
Why, forſooth, becauſe it is inconſiſtent with the intereſt, aud dun- 
gerous to the conſtitution of the kingdom. Is it poſſible! Cau it be 
inconſiſtent with the intereſt, or dangerous to the conſtitution of the 
kingdom, to remove thoſe miniſters, and to diſperſe that body of men, 
who have ſacrificed the intereſt, and overturned the conſtitution of the 
kingdom? This pill which he offers us is too large to be ſwallowed. 
We are not yet fo groſs as {> take words for facts, or aſſertions for ar- 
guments. I ſee nothing in either of the k—'s anſwers, to convince my 
underſtanding; and I am not complaiſant enough to give up my 
reaſon even to majeſty. However facred, however infallible, he 
muſt prove me better his divine miſſion, before I accept his dog- 
mas as articles of faith. Reaſon, profane as it is, ought not to be 
relinquiſhed at random. Such ductility only becomes courtiers, to 
whoſe breaſts conviction is brought home by the operation, or rather 
inſpiration, of that holy metal, gold, which beſt ſrareheth the hearts 
and trieth the reins. OS | 
8 Bs I could 
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I could wiſh his ni=—y would peruſe the foregoing ſhort narra- 
tive of our preſent condition; of which 1 defy all the miniſterial 
advocates to invalidate a ſingle article; and then aſk himſelf, ho 
brought us to this diſtreſs * His own heart muſt anfwer, that his 
miniſters and the parliament are the immediate, tho' not the re- 
mote and latent cauſes. What good principle then in human na- 


ture, could have determined him to refuſe the diſmiſſion of the one, 


and the diſſolution of the other? Shall it be ſuid, that he was ſway- 
ed by the majority of the p—y c———1? I never heard that the 
p—y c———1 was called upon the occaſion, I am ſure the Whole 
body was never ſummoned, and all the majority here meant, can 
be no more than a junto of five or ſix, whoſe ductility of opinion 
was previouſſy known. 

But let us ſuppoſe, that every member of the p—y c had 
been preſent, and that they had all unanimouſly concurred in adviſ- 
ing the late anſwer to be given from the throne, yet ought their 
joint advice to be rejected. For the p—y c bis only a ſub- 
ſtitute for the parliament, and the parliament for the nation; and 
when the nation becomes council for itſelf, and adviſes the k— in 
perſon, the advice of its ſubſtitutes is ſuperſeded, and deſerves no 
attention. Now in the preſent caſe, the majority of the people 
have petitioned for the point refuſed. The fifteen petitioning coun- 
ties, are ſuperior in riches to all the reſt of the iſſand, and in num- 
bers to all the reſt of England and Wales. I hate repetition ; but 
this is a matter of ſuch conſequence, that it cannot be too often in- 
culcated, and I have a right to inſiſt upon it in this conteſt, becauſe 
I have demonſtrated it beyond the power of reply. My arguments 
and calculations have now been eight weeks before the public; yet 
all the band of miniſterial writers have not dared to attack them. 


Being founded on a rock, the gates of hell have not prevailed 


againſt them. 

Well then might the lord mayor declare, That whoever dared 
to adviſe his majeſty to give ſuch an anſwer, was an enemy to his 
family, and to the revolution.” For what elſe was it, but counſel- 
y to act in diametrical oppoſition to the declared ſen 
timents of his people, the beginning and end, a/pha and omega, of 
all lawful authority. Kingdoms muſt be preſerved by the ſame arts 
by which they were acquired. The family of Brunſwick was called 
to the throne of theſe realms by the choice of the people. Are, not 
thoſe its moſt dangerous enemies, who would precipitate its head into 


meaſures, which muſt. withdraw their confidence? Under pretence of 


erecting a deſpotic government, they are paving the way for another 


Revolution. 
6 The r R E EH OL D E R. 
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BEFORE there can prevail any confidence between a monarch 
and his people, it will be neceſſary that the legal complaints of the 

| latter be removed, The informations which they give ought to be 
more reſpected than the partial repreſentations of a miniſter, who 
pr opoſes no other end in his conduct than his private utility. Their 


voice ought to be conſidered as ſacred: that of the miniſter ought 
frequently to be 42 he. 
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The indolence of the rich, the cauſe of ſedition among the poor. 


E W of thoſe ſpeculative writers who fill the papers with po- 
1 litics, trace to their real ſource the diſturbances that convulle 
the ſtate and Giſgrace the nation. They find, in the errors of ad- 
miniſtration, or in the inveteracy of the factious, the cauſe of miſ- 
fortunes, which derive their origin from the relaxed manners of the 
body of the people. The better fort, the aMuent part of the nation, 
lulled aflcep in the boſom of luxury, have left the field to the tumult 
and riot of the profligate and low. The voice of ignorance, there- 
fore, riſes up in every corner; and what actually is the noiſe of an 
incbriated vulgar, is miſtaken, by the unintelligent, for the clamours 
of the aggrieved generality. 

It is, for inſtance, well known, that, for many years, the moſt 
affluent, and the moſt reſpectable merchants in the city of London, 
have avoided to ſerve in the offices of the corporation. Their indo- 
lence rendered them averſe from the trouble; and their pride revolted at 
canvaſſing among the low for an election which produced no profit and 
little honour, The government of the city devolved upon the infe- 
rior fort; and the rich have the mortification to find themſelves cover- 
ed with diſgrace, by the improper conduct of low men, who poſſeſs 
offices which they themſelves ought to have filled. 

In ſome counties the ſame face of affairs preſents itſelf, The in- 
ferior freeholders, fond of the only mark of conſequence they paſſeſs, 
ſhew an aſſiduity and alacrity to exhibit it upon every occaſion. 
Naturally credulous, they believe the reports of oppreſſion, though 
they feel no grievance; they abet fedition, becauſe they are in love 
with riot. Without invention themſelves;"they magnify, into 
gigantic ſize, the lies of the factious; they raiſe 2 hideous clamour, 

decauſe they are naturally in raptures with noiſe, They ſign peti- 
| E tiong 
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tions only to ſhew that they can write; and as they are not admitted 
to the converſation of gentlemen, they wiſh to be thought to have 
zit of inſolting their ſovereign. - £ | 
Dung thele tumultuous ſcenes in city and country, the affluent 
762-72 themielves in unconſequential eaſe. They diſapprove of the tur- 
uicnce of thoſe whoſe good behaviour they ought to commend ; 
but it is in a low, feeble, and unavailing tone. Blind to the point 
to which unreſtrained licentiouſneſs is haſtening with rapid ſtrides, 
they forget their future ſecurity in their preſent eaſe; and, with 
peculiar infatuation, look with a kind of unconcern on the battle, 
when their wealth is an avowed object of ſpoil to the victors, ſhould 
the indigent prevail in the conteſt, 
Unrepreſſed in its beginnings, the tide of ſedition rolls on to the 
bl throne. The crown, whole power, in a well regulated and free 
1 ſtate, ought to be the laſt reſource of the ſubject, is now obliged 
to be uſed in the firſt inſtance of danger and diſturbance. The inſo- 
1 lence of a miſled vulgar, which ought to have been quaſhed by the 
| influence of the rich and reſpectable, is carried to the very preſence 
f of the ſovereign ; and his authority is diminiſhed by being employed 
; againſt unimportant and unworthy objects. 
There is, however, ſome danger, that the crown, by being fo 
often obliged to exert, may come to know its own power. The 
1 affluent and luxurious love their eaſe too much to render, by an 
1 uſe of their influence among the people, the executive authority of 
44 the king unneceſſary in petty diſturbances. If the ſeditious will 
ö continue their unprincipled riots, the character of the times ſeems 
1 to threaten, that the rich will tacitly reſign part of their liberties, 
to ſecure their own tranquillity. It is in this point, it is much to be 
ö feared, our preſent factions will find a period; for the rage of poli- 
lt tical incendiaries is carried too far to end in any thing but misfor- 
tures to the ſtate. | 
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CASES of Conscitnces for a KING, 


H AS no. looſe corrupted flattery ſuggeſted to you, that kings 
ought to conduct themſelves towards their ſubjects by certain 


maxims of haughtine6, cruelty, and diſſimulation, riſing above the 
1 5 common 
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eommon rules of juſtice and humanity ; and have not you been too 
apt to yield to the ſuggeition ? —Have you not ſought for counſel- 
lors, who have been moſt diſpoſed to flatter you in your notions of 
ambition, vanity, pride, wantonneſs, and artifice ? And have you 

iven ear to men of courage and diſintereſtedneſs, who deſiring no 
tavours from you, nor dazzled with your greatneſs, with all due 
reſpect have laid before you the truths it became you to know, and 
oppoled your will, in order to prevent your doing amis? Have 
you taken pains to inſtruct yourſelf in the laws, cuſtoms, and uſages 
of your kingdom ? Are you well enough {killed in the principles of 
law, to comprehend eaſily what is right, when a matter is brought 
before you? Are you able to diſtinguiſh among your councellors, 
thoſe who flatter you, from thoſe who would wreſt the laws in an 
arbitrary manner to their own views? Have you ſtudied the true 
form of government eſtabliſhed in your kingdom ? 

*Tis not enough to know the laws which ſecure and ſettle the 
property of your ſubjects; that is, doubtleſs, the leaſt part of 
juſtice ; but you mult alſo be acquainted with the duties required of 
you, in caſes depending between the nation and yourſelf. 

Have you ſtudied the fundamental laws, and the conſtant cuſtoms 
which have the force of law, by which yaur own nation in particu- 
lar is governed? Have you without partiality enquired into the 
bounds of your own authority ? Know you what anarchy is, what 
arbitrary power, and what the regal authority eſtabliſhed by the 


laws; the mediun that lies between the two extremes? 


A king who is ignorant in theſe particulars, is but a king by 
halves; his ignorance renders him incapable of reforming what is 
amiſs, and does more miſchief than the corruption of the perſons 
who govern under him. : 

"Tis uſually ſaid of kings, that their private voices are leſs to be 
dreaded, then their miſconduct in the diſcharge of their regal autho- 
rity. The public are extremely curious; and whilſt the prince 
pleaſes himſelf with thinking that his weakneſſes are not known, he 
is the only perſon that does not know how ſeverely they are 
cenſured. 

Have you been ſufficiently careful in the choice of the ſeveral 
perſons whom you have put in authority under you? Have you 
choſen none of them thro? fear of diſobliging the perſons who re- 
commended them, or from a ſecret deſire that they ſhould carry 

our authority beyond its proper bounds? Have you duely inform- 
ed yourſelf of their adminiſtration? Have you ſignified that you 
are ready to hear the complaints that could be made againſt them, 
and todo juſtice to thoſe who have been injured by them ? Have you 
not ſuffered your miniſters to take exceſſive profits which their ſer- 
vices had not deſerved? Have you not tolerated wrongs at the 
ſame time you abſtained from doing them ? Have you fought out for 
means to eaſe your people, and to take nothing from them, but 
what the real neceſſitid of the ſtate have compelled you to take for 


their 
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their own advantage? Have you taken up no prejudice apainft 
any particular perſon, without making a ſufficient enquiry into the 
facts laid to his charge? | | 
You muſt not liſten and give credit to a particular fet of men; 
they are certainly men; and tho' they were even uncorruptible, 
they are at leaſt not i fallible: whatever confidence you have in their 
judgment, you are obliged to examine whether they are not de- 
ceived by others, or obſtinately blind themſelves. | 
Have you not thrown out of places perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit 
and abilities ?—"Tis a natural ſuggeſtion, theſe accuſations cannot 
poſſibly be got over, the ſureſt way is to put the man out of place: 
but this pretended caution is the moſt dangerous ſnare that can be 
laid ; for by thele means there is no diſcovery made, and the infor- 
mers gain all that they aim at. ML Wee” Wea 
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HERE are no errors in politics ſo perfectly irretrievable, as 

miſtake and conceſſions in our commercial connexions with o- 
ther nations; yet we can ſcarcely turn to any quarter of the world, 
where the Britiſh trade has not been permitted of late years to de- 
cline, through the ' ignorance or want of ſpirit in government, and 
the little regard to ſuſtain what has been indefatiga bly acquired. 
Whilſt we are cenſuring their bad meaſures at home, the very baſis 
of our exiſtence as a ſtate, is ſapped unnoticed ; which is more truly 
a grievance than any of thoſe ſo loudly complained of. Facts ſpeak of 
themſelves, and many diſpaſſionate and ſenſible perſons, who think, 
that in the preſent miniſterial altercation, much might be faid on 
both fides, would ſoon determine, whether we had cauſe of com- 
plaint, by having ſet before them the ſtate of our traffic in many 
parts of the world. This would be the criterion of the meaſures of 
adminiſtration; and the inveſtigation of the ſubject would fpeak 
more plainly againſt them than any language could expreſs. Among 
a variety of glaring inſtances, the trammels put upon, and unrefent- 
ed inſults offered to our trade with Portugal, by the encroachments 
daily made on the Britiſn · factory at Liſbon, aſtoniſhes all Europe at 
our ſubmiſſion : — Our ineffectual embaſſies, and feeble Remon- 


ſtrances to the Court of Portugal, have only ſerved to add more 
weight to thoſe already over-burthened ; for it is a well-known 
truth, that, on every application of the Britiſh Merchants to their 
Court for redreſs, though it was productive of the mere formality of 

| memorials, 
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memorials, yet it ever had the certain conſequence of an add itiona 
burthen being put on them: to this only can be attributed their ſi- 
Jence lately; fo that he need be no great divine to foretel its gra- 
dual deſtruction, as the Britiſh merchants now ſettled at Liſbon have 
every diſcouragement, and the decreafe of the circulation of their 
bullion is already viſibly felt here ; many Portugueſe houſes have 
been lately eſtabliſhed there; and many articles are now had from 
the Dutch and French, which, by particular treaty, we have the 
excluſive privilege of ſupplying ; it is difficult to recover one 
falſe ſtep; and the tacit conceſſions already made can never be got 
over, except vigorouſly and ſpiritedly attempted, during the preſent 
time of our profound peace with Europe. I put gratitude out of 
the queſtion ; Princes and States pay little regard to it when it 
claſhes with their own intereſts; it is only conſidered as a private 
virtue, though perhaps we deſerve better at their hands than any o- 
ther nation in Europe. Before I enter upon the particular grievances 
ſuffered by thoſe concerned in that trade, and in which the nation is 
ſo highly intereſted, it will be neceſſary to give an idea of its nature 
and conſequence to Great Britain, to judge upon what our rights-of 
redreſs are founded; and of the preſent and former ſtate of Portu- 


gal, with reſpe& to commerce, in order to ſhew where our political 


intereſts are connected. 

Portugal is leſs in extent than any other kingdom in Europe that 
has a peculiar King, yet ſcarcely interior to any in the extent and re- 
putation of its commerce ; the fertility of the country, and the 
nature of its government, oppoſes induſtry ; the pride of the peo- 
ple renders it contemptible, and the climate makes them lazy : No 
wonder then that a country, thin of inhabitants by ſo many combin- 
ing cauſes, and the encouragement of celibacy, ſhould, of :t/e/f, 
be extremely poor ; wherefore it may truly be faid, that foreigners 
ſupport the ſtate, as moſt of the trade of the kingdom 1s carried on 
by merchants of different countries reſident amongſt them; the 
antient commerce of Portugal was infinitely greater than at preſent, 
when the riches of Perſia, India, and China, centered in their ſettle- 
ments in the Eaſt Indies, was diſtributed to all the nations of Eu- 


rope through their hands, in which they are now almolt entirely ri- 


valled, The diſcovery of the gold mines and brazil diamonds, now 
enables them to cut a figure equal to any ſtate, and to be reſpected 


for their commerce, ſo bencficial to all that deal with them: At 


firſt it was impoſſible for them to work the gold mines, or export to 
their ſettlements the neceſſary articles chiefly ſupplied by other coun- 
tries, without a very extenſive credit for ſuch commodities ; which 
has encreaſed by degrees, as the returns of bullion augmented ; and 
though they are now conſiderably enriched, yet they are unwilling 
to give up fo valuable a cuſtom, and {till work their mines, and carry 
on moſt - of their colony commerce upon credit ; they are not only 
truſted with all articles of traffic till the returns come round, but 
the merchants of other countries are obliged to diſburſe large duties 
| | | | to 


* 
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* 
to the King on thoſe very commodities, as well as the coſts and ſhi 
ping of them; for the foreign articles ſent to their ſettlements bear 
heavy* impoſts: In the nature of trade ſo great a confi. 
dence could not, with ſafety, nor abſolutely would be given to the 
extent it is, without the eſtabliſhment of foreign merchants or fac- 
tories among them: for ſuch credit from the reſpective countries, ne- 
ceſſarily depends on ſuch merchants reſidence there: Hence this is 
one of the principal cauſes that there are factories and conſuls eſta- 
bliſhed in Liſbon from England, Holland, France, Spain, Hamburgh, 
Denmark, and many of the Italian States; each of which have par- 


ticular privileges granted them. Thoſe that belong to the Britiſh 
factory I ſhall conſider ſome other time. | g 


F R E EP OR T. 


* The Britiſh commodities, particularly ſent to Brazil, and 
for which credit is given, that heips to work the mines, ſome time 


ago was fixed at 23 per cent. inward duties io Liſbon, and ſix per 
cent. outward duties to Brazil, ad valorem. | 
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| of MiDDLESEX 77 particular. 


| | | Wedneſday Fune 13, 1770. No. 11,076. 


| | Countrymen and Friends ! 


| OUR honour and your intereſt demand that you ſhould know 
\ 1 your own importance. A conſciouſneſs of the dignity and 
| | power which you inherently poſſeſs, as it will ſerve to ſhew you the 
value of your rights, will animate you to vindicate them. The 
Z injury is not alone ſufficient to excite a ſtrenuous and effec- 
tual reſiſtance; the circumſtances attending it often aggravate op- 
preſſion, and ſhould therefore heighten reſentment. I will not wrong 
| either your underſtandings or your feelings, by ſuppoſing you ignorant 
it of, or inſenſible to, the oppreſſion which now prevails ; but I wiſh 

i _ to inſpire you with ſomething more——to expoſe to you the weak- 


neſs and inferiority of your oppreſſors; to lay before you your own 
comparative greatneſs, and to diſplay to you your power. If a 
view of theſe circumſtances, if a conviction of your own Strength 
and importance, of the value of your rights, and of the baſeneſs and 
inſignificance of thoſe who attempt to ſubvert them. — if 
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Tf theſe be motives weak, break off hides 
Aud every man hence to his idle home; 
So let HIGH-SIGHTED TYRANNY rage on, 
Till each man drop by lottery ;—but if theſe, 
As IT am ſure they do, bear fire enough 
To kindle Cowards. | 
Surely they cannot 
fail of animating Engliſhmen, 


We need only recur to the firſt principle of our excellent conſtitu. 
tion, and indeed of all conſtitutions in the world, to be convinced 
of the weight and power of the people. The grand end and inten- 
tion of all goyernment, is the welfare of the people ; whatever dif- 
ferent means may be uſed in different countries, the end remains un- 
varied in all ; for the attainment of this end, the people conſent to 
appoint a power in the ſtate, to which they individually transfer 
their wills, dreſs it up in the inſignia of ſovereignty, and arm it with 
Legiſlative Authority, This ſovereign power is in fact no more than 
the repreſentative of the people, declaratory of their will, and 
bound to act in ſubſervience to their intercſt, Whilſt this is the mea- 
ſure of its conduct, the people are bound to pay it obedience, and 
they neceſſarily will; for in doing fo, they only obey their own will 
—an obedience which it is not very difficult to enforce. 

This, then, is the original compact, viz. that government ſhall 
conſult the welfare of the people, and that the people ſhall obey 
government on that condition; when that condition is neglected or 
violated, the people are no longer bound to obey; the truſt which 
they had repoſed i in government ceaſes, and their delegated power 
reverts to its original ſource. 

I may be told, that I have over-rated the abilities of the people, 
that they have neither underſtanding to judge, nor ſtrength to exe- 
cute; that the legiſlature is omniſcient and omnipotent ; that its pro- 
ceedings are ſacred, and not to be queſtioned by an inſolent faction; 
that they are holy and myſterious, uncognizable by the profanum 
vulpus, I know that theſe doctrines are maintained by fome; and 
indeed unleſs I knew it from experience, I could not have ſuppoſed 
that any man would adopt them; for, underſtood in their full ex- 
tent, they are ſubverſive not only of liberty, but of common ſenſe. 
Let me, to avoid miſconſtruction, take this opportunity of expreſſing 
my veneration for our admirable ſyſtem of government; I will, on 
this theme, vie with the moſt ſervile flatterer—with the ſmootheſt 
court-ſycophant, and his adulation ſhall not exceed my ſincerity; 
but let it be remembered, that the end of government is the welfare 
of the people; let it be underſtood, that if ever a legiſlature ſhould 
directly invade the rights of the people and the principles of the 
conſtitution—an idea almoſt too monſtrous to conceive, it then be- 
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comes the duty of the people, in proportion to their allegiance to 
the conſtitution, to reſiſt ſuch invaſion, We muſt deſtroy all ideas 
of relation, unleſs we allow the exiſtence of this reſerved right in 
the people; Can there be imagined a more {triking abſurdity than 
that the truſtee ſhould become independent of the perſon res the 

truſt, and ſhould violate that truſt with impunity ? That the effect 


| ſhould grow more powerful than the cauſe? The creature ſtronger 


than the creator? Even in other countries, where their defective or 
erroneous policy has circumſcribed the power of the people; we have 
ſeen the moſt important revolutions wrought thro' their means; and I 
will maintain, that there is not a people under heaven who have not 
the power, if they had the inclination and the ſpirit to be free. In our 
own country, we have ſeen the people always triumphant ; we have 
ſeen bigotted kings and ambitious ſtateſmen in vain aſſault their liber- 
ties. Such is the admirable texture of our conſtitution, and ſuch 
the invincible ſpirit of the people, that every attempt to invade the 
one, or oppreſs the other, has only ſerved to confirm its ſecurity, 
and to eſtabliſh their rights. If what I have faid is admitted, if it be 


true that, under circumſtances of evident oppreſſion, in caſe of that 


unnatural conſpiracy (which, for ſake of argument, we have ſup- 
poſed) of the whole legiſlature againſt the conſtitution, the people 
have a right to reſiſt, and power to redreſs, the inference will be 
ſtrong and inevitable; it will follow, that they have a clear right to 
oppole, and a certain power to defeat the oppreſſive meaſures of any 
part of it. 1 have heard an idle idea thrown out, which, idle as it 
is, deſerves ſome notice; it is this; that the ſeveral declarations of 
each branch of the legiſlature, made in their reſpective ſingle capa- 
cities, may be lumped together, and taken from the act of the 
whole; this is by no means true; the houſe of commons may think 
fit to re/o/ve upon a.point, which perhaps they would not chuſe to 
form into a bill: In making orders and refolutions, they act in a 
ſingle and independent capacity, and make laws only for themſelves ; 
in forming a bill, they change their ſituation, and ſtand on much 
higher and more dangerous ground, and then, and not till then, 
they act legiſlatively: Beſides, even allowing that their reſpective 
ſingle declarations are in their nature legiſlative, they do. not by 
any means become perfectly ſo, until they are legally united and 
u men into one complete act of the whole legiſlature by the 
relative concurrence of the three branches of it. I believe it is unne- 
ceſſary to dwell on that particular and enormous grievance, which im- 

mediately weighs upon the county of Middleſex, and eventually op- 
preſſes the whole kingdom; if its own glaring enormity is not ſuf- 
ficient to flaſh conviction on your minds, you would not be con- 
vinced though one roſe from the dead.” Nothing indeed evinces the 
fatal reality of this grievance more fully than the wretched variety 


of wretched reſources your adverſaries are driven to: There is ſome- 


thing ridiculous in their diſtreſs; and what might excite our compaſ- 


Kom, if it were not criminal to pity ſuch capital offenders. They 


began 
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began with defending their proceeding on the principle of reaſon; but 
thi ground, alas! ſoon failed them; reaſon muſt have forfeited her 
name and nature to have given them protection; nor were the 
more lucky when, in the confuſion of defeat, they fled for refuge 
to precedent. IT his battery was ſoon turned with ten- fold weight 
againſt them; baffled, and in deſpair, they at one time endeavoured to 
entrench themſelves in the ſtrong hold of neceſſity—at another, in 
the more commodious fortreſs of expediency ; but in vain; not all 
the artfu] chicane of law, nor venal ſophiſtry of argument, could 
defend them; one {imple fact purſued them like their evil genius 
frightened them and dcfeated them; this plain and ſimple fact, 
that a m of p was impoſed on the c of M, 
who uſurped the name of repreſentative, in direct contradiction to 
the ſenſe of the frecholders. To expatiate on the value of the 
right thus invaded would certainly be ſuperfluous; every Engliſhman 
muſt feel with grateful reverence how facred that right is, which is 
the diſtinguiſhing cha racteriſtic of this land of freedom. 
Me have ſeen, and God forbid that it ſhould be otherwiſe, that 
the people can and may aſſert and defend their liberties when di- 
realy invaded ; this power, however, reſerved to the people for 
the moſt important purpoſes, muſt be uſed with the utmoſt caution 
only exerted on the moſt urgent emergencies—and in its exertion 
muſt be guided ſolely by the ſpirit of the conſtitution, The ſpirit of 
the conſtitution requires a full and fair repreſentation of the people ; 
on that, and on that alone, depends the right of taxation; if then 
the people are unfairly or imperfectly repreſented, or not repreſented 
at all, that right falls to the ground ; the freeholder may refuſe to 
acknowledge it; and may diſpute the payment of a tax, to the 
impoſition of which he has not given his conſent; if the officer ap- 
pointed to collect it proceeds to violence, and robs the freeholder of 
his property, actual reſiſtance might, perhaps, be juſtifiable on the 
E of the ſufferer; but this is a fatal, and ſhould be the laſt re- 
ource ; the mild and equitable ſpirit of our conſtitution points out a 
more deſirable, and an equally effectual method, viz. to appeal to 
law for a full and ample compenſation for the damages ſuſtained from 
ſuch violence. If the fpirit of Mad NA CHART A is not quite extinct, 
he will receive full redreſs : but if law and juſtice are annihilated— 
if the Britiſh conſtitutiou is deſtroyed from its foundation—if liberty 


is irrecoverably Ay Engliſhman ſhould join in the ſentiment 
had Cato, 


Ielfertnt is my choice to live or die. 
ps. ; | VAS A. 
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3 religious and moral diſquiſitions the end propoſed by every ho- 
neſt man is truth ; in matters of government it is the welfare of 
the people : but a ſpirit of party is apt to miſlead us both from the 
one and the other. Hence all thoſe ſtrange and inconſiſtent tenets, 
which diſgrace the writings of divines and philoſophers ; who in their 
rage, to expoſe the miſtakes of their antagoniſts have unwarily been 
hurried into equal abſurdities on the contrary fide. From the ſame 
fatal ſource we may trace all thoſe political evils which at preſent 
diſtreſs and diſtract this unhappy nation. We are indebted to the 
turbulence of faction for thoſe frequent changes of adminiſtration, 
which have happened of late years, and to the virulence of party- 


ſpirit for thoſe different meafures which have been adopted by dif- 


ferent miniſters. Inſtead of finding out plans for the good of their 
country—how they might reduce the national debt, encreaſe our 
manufactures and commerce, compoſe the unhappy differences in 
America, revive ſpirit of virtuous induſtry, and curb that idle, pro- 
fligate, licentious diſpoſition which pervades like leaven the whole 
maſs of the people, and puts them into a ferment—inſtead of theſe 
falutary meaſures, they have done nothing but expoſe and unravel 
the ſyſtem of their predeceſſors, without being able, and may I not 
add without ever intending, to carry into execution any regular 
plan of government of their own. It is from this wicked prevalence. 
of a ſpirit of party, that we derive all our grievances, and with 


them thoſe popular diſcontents, which are fan'd into ſach a. flame 


by intereſted, deſigning, and deſperate perſons, as threatens the ruin 
and deſtruction of the ſtate. There is ſomething equally malicious 
and abſurd in imputing our national evils to any ſecret influence, or 
intrigues of a double cabinet. Such language as this may come 
with propriety enough from Mr. Beckford, when he haran- 
gues the gaping citizens at Guildhall, who good fouls are always 
apt to believe what they do not underſtand : but it is exploded and 
laught at by every man of ſenſe and information in the kingom, 
who knows that no fuch chimera exiſts, except in the troubled brains 
of a few diſappointed and ambitious politicians. It is a term inven- 
ted to catch the rabble, and exaſperate them againſt ſome of the 
higheſt and moſt reſpectable characters in the nation; and is upon 


mie account peculiarly wicked and diabolical. Indeed at a time 


when 
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| when the kingdom is divided into a thouſand different parties; when 
lord Temple and Mr. Wilkes, and Mr. Bingley, and lord Chatham 
have each of them their ſeveral adherents (all of whom are employ- 
ed in attacking not only the authority, but the character of their 
ſovereign, inſulting him with ſcurrility and menaces equally unjuſt 
and unmerited) it would be the peculiar hardſhip of royalty, if there 
was no party attached to the perſon and virtues of the king, who 
ſhould behold theſe profligate factions with abhorrence and indigna- 
tion, and agree to treat his majeſty with uniform reverence and 
reſpect. I am happy to confeſs that there is ſuch a party as this, 
who are called the king's friends: Not as ſome perſons have ſcan- 
dalouſly ſuggeſted, by way of ſtigmatizing the reſt of the nation as 
his enemies, but in diſtinction to thoſe, who are friends only to the 
king while they continue in office, and behave with rudeneſs and in- 
decency the very inſtant they are diſmiſſed. Such friendſhip as this 
his majeſty experiences every day from quondam ſecretaries of ſtate, 
frſt lords of the treaſury, chancellors of the Exchequer, lords of the 
bedchamber, vice treaſurers of Ireland, and other diſcarded ſtateſ- 
men of inferior note: but ſuch friendſhip, I am afraid, would not 
be of much ſervice to him ſhould that moment of difficulty and dan- 
ger arrive, which Jux tus has triumphantly foretold, | 
I confeſs then, and it is with no little pride and pleaſure I do it, 
that his majeſty does not ſtand ſingle and alone, but has a party in 
his favour, who are called, and in reality prove themſelves, both in 
and out of office,' the king's friends: but at the fame time that I 
confeſs this, I deny in the moſt peremptory manner, that the griev- 
ances we labour under can with the leaſt colour of truth be imputed 
to them. I have already pointed out the real cauſe of our diſcon- 
tents, which is the prevalence of a ſpirit of party, and a moſt deplo- 
rable licentiouſneſs and profligacy of manners. As to the operations 
of a double cabinet, which many an honeſt, harmleſs man fancies he 
ſees, for no other reaſon but becauſe he is 70/d that it may be ſeen, 
it is a mere phantom, a bugbear dreſt up to fright women and child- 
ren. I ſincerely wiſh we had nothing worſe than this to alarm us: 
but there is ſomething truly formidable in the deſperate raſhnefs, and 
 {avage indecency of the pretent faction, who endeavour to ſtir up the 
people to rebellion, and aim their envenomed ſhafts at the throne. 
Notwithſtanding all the virtues of our amiable and excellent ſovereign, 
and that patriotic diſpoſition which prompts him to direct them to 
the good of his ſubjects, they have treated him with a degree of rude- 
neſs and inſult, never experienced before by the moſt abandoned and 
tyrannical of our princes, It is the peculiar privilege of the almighty 
to bring good out of evil: and the unparalleled violence of their 
conduct has had this happy effect, that it has opened the eyes of many 
whom party had blinded, and raiſed the general indignation of all 
honeſt men. I do not know whether the remonſtrances, which the 
livery of London have obtruded upon his majeſty, or the fulſome 
addreſs they have preſented to lord Chatham for his factious conduct, 
8 8 EN have 
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have more ſtrongly moved their reſentment. Certain it is they re- 
gard both the one and the other with abhorrence; and look upon 
the authors and abettors of ſuch ſeditious proceedings as a ſet of deſ- 
perate incendiaries, who care not what evils they bring upon 
their country, if they can only ſecure to themfelves a ſhare of the 
common plunder. They lie waiting like the impotent man in the 
goſpel at the pool of Betheſda, for the moving of the waters, 
and look for the angel of diſcord to deſcend, and trouble the pool ; 
when they will be ſure to be the firſt to ſtep in, in hopes of being 
cured of poverty, that fore diſeaſe, that moſt dreadful malady, with 
which a proud ambitious ſpirit can poſlibly be tormented, | 


I am, SIR, 
Your humble Servant. 
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Have carefully peruſed the writings of Junius, and am convins. 
1 ced, that the author, whoever he is, owes no ſmall part of his 
fame to the exceflive liberties he takes under the feigned name of 
Junius; liberties which he durſt not take if his real name was 
known. A certain philoſopher, ſpeaking of the ring of Gyges, 
which rendered the wearer of it inviſible, ſays, with great ſen- 
ſibility of virtue and true honour,. that a good man, if he had that 
miraculous ring, would act preciſely as if he had it not. Junius 
.is not the good man of the philoſopher; he reſembles Gyges, who 
availed himſelf of his ring to commit . treaſon and murder. The 
anonymous, inviſible Junius, wounds the reputation; and deſtroys the 
ce of honourable men; and when called upon to come forth, 
þides himſelf in his cloud, repeats the injury, and triumphs in his 
ignoble ſecurity. Such was his behaviour to a brave man, who, 
when groſly abuſed by Junius, put his name to a defiance. After 
ſuch an adventure, it would be labour loſt, and perhaps ſome dif- 
grace incurred, to beſtow upon Junius thoſe appellations which a 
gentleman ought rather to die than to bear. I will not, therefore, 
call Junius coward, nor ſlanderer, but I will call himanimpoſtor, ar 
8 | a Da 
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a bad writer, and I will prove that he is ſo; for no man can write 
to the heart, who does not write from the heart. Sincerity is the 
firſt quality of a perſuaſive and affecting writer; and he muſt be igno- 
rant, indeed, who does not ſee that Junius is not ſincere. The 
want of that eſſential quality appears in his language and expreſſion. 
Inſtead of the {imple and animated ſtyle, natural to him who is con- 
vinced of the truth of what he writes, Junius employs the artificial 
period, the fur- fetched ſimile, and the ſtudied antetheſis, to convey 
malevolent falſhoods, which no art can palliate, and no credulity 
believe. Accordingly, if I am not much miſtaken, Junius has ex- 
cited the public attention, without inflaming the people. The paſ- 
ſion which he moſt frequently excites, is indignation againſt himſelf, 
not only for the wickedneſs and malignity of his writings, but for 
his preſumption in imagining that his tinſe] and paltry eloquence, can 
dazzle the eyes of the people of England, and make them ſee the 
molt reſpectable objects, in whatever odious lights he pleaſes to put 
them. After having ſpoken of the fiftitious Junius, it would be un- 
juſt to conjecture who he is, and utter a ſuſpicion which I cannot 
bring to a certainty. But, I may without reproach, and I will 
for it is doing juſtice to human nature) expreſs -my opinion of the 
tuation of Junius, whoſe heart, I dare ſay, is hardened by thoſe 
circumſtances which ſo often corrupt and pervert the human mind. 
Men's manners, like their judgments, as Shakeſpeare fays, are a 
parcel of their fortunes ; and, from the whole tenor of Junius's writings, 
TI muſt conclude, that he is an adventurer whom the miniſterial re- 
volutions of this country, accidentally raiſed from obſcurity and 
indigence, to a ſtate in which he did not long remain, that he is now 
a fallen man, ſtruggling between hope and deſpair to ſupport the 
cauſe of a ruined party, and to recover what he himſelf has loſt, 
In this extremity he takes iniquity to do him ſervice, and, with a 
perfect knowledge of his own guilt, deliberately defames every thing 
that ſtands in the way of his avarice and ambition, Theſe are the 
Dzmons that baniſh remorſe from his ſoul, and urge him to crimes 
which, perhaps, he once abhorred; leſs criminal than ſome of his 
more elevated aſſociates, becauſe the objects of ſucceſs muſt be more 
tempting to him than to them, and becauſe he feels more than they, 
the ſharpeſt ſpur of party zeal, the dures urgens in rebus egeſtas. 
If I ſeem to preſs too hard upon the unknown author of Junius 
(though I think I rather make his apology, by ſuppoſing that, like 
the apothecary in the tragedy, when he vends the poiſon, his pover- 
ty and not his will conſents); I defire that the reader will review | 
his laſt letter, which is the moſt ſcandalous, and at the fame time 
the moſt tedious he has ever publiſhed. I do not propoſe to follow 
his weary ſteps from beginning to end. The ſole intention of the 
epiſtle is to perſuade the people of England, that the king, lords 
and commons have entered into a conſpiracy againſt the laws and 
liberties of the nation; and in conſequence of ſo impious a compact 
have mutually facrificed to each other a part of their conſtitutional 
oy | rights 
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rights and privileges, as an equivalent for which they have been per- 
mitted by mutual indulgence to aſſume new powers dangerous and 
fatal to liberty. Never was ſo dreadful an accuſation as this brought 
againſt the legiſlature of Great Britain. | 
The three eſtates have combined againſt law and liberty, and have 
plighted their' faith under the ſeal of mutual guilt. The aſſociates 
of Cataline are ſaid to have killed a ſlave, and taſted of his blood, 
in confirmation of their vow to ſubvert the ſtate; but the more 
impious conſpirators, the king, lords, and the commons of Great 
Britain have ſacriſiced the rights of the conſtitution, and taſted the 
blood of liberty as the ſacrament of the conſpiracy. If this accuſation 
is juſt, what is to be done? Where is the remedy to be found ? All the 
branches of the legiſlature are involved in equal guilt, and there is no 
remedy but an appeal to the God of battles. But what proof does 
Junius produce of this tremenduous conſpiracy, the conduct of the 
two houſes of parliament in the caſe of the Middleſex election. I 
am almoſt aſhamed to reaſon upon this ſtale ſubject with a man who 
takes for granted every point and queſtion. With regard to the con- 
duct of the houſe of commons I ſhall only remind Junius, that in- 
capacity was fo uniyerſally allowed to follow from expulſion, that 
none of the gentleman of the oppoſition oppoſed the reſolution de- 


_ claring incapacity ; and the reſolution was carried without diviſion, 


As to the houſe of lords, what parthave they taken to involve them 
in the conſpiracy? They refuſed to impeach the judgment of the 
bouſe of commons, and reſolved that they had no right to impeach 
a judgment of the houſe of commons in a caſe where the juriſdiction 
of that. houſe was final, competent, and concluſive. 

A. man of plain underſtanding as I am cannot help. thinking, that 
it is impoſſible to form a propoſition more ſelf-evident than that 


which is contained in the words of the reſolution of the houſe of 


lords; yet Junius has the aſſurance to exclaim againſt it as a baſe 
ſurrender of the conſtitutional check and reciprocal contro] of one 


branch of the legiſlature over the other. What anſwer can be made 


to a man who is capable of advancing ſuch abſurdities? The two 
houſes of parliament have a reciprocal control in their legiſlative 
capacity; they paſs or reje& bills; but they have no control in 
their judicative capacity. They can have none, for ſuch control 
would introduce univerſal diſorder and confuſion. If both houſes had 
a right of reverſing each other's judgments, anarchy muſt follow ; if 
only one houſe had that right, the other houſe would neceſſarily be 
dependent and ſubordinate. As to the king, Junius comprehends 
him in the conſpiracy by affirming, that his majeſty has declared that 
to petition for a diſſolution of parliament was irreconcileable to the 
principles of the conſtitution. I on the other hand affirm, that the 
king never made any ſuch declaration. . 

When the city of London preſented a remonſtance, in which they 
denied the legality of parliament, and the validity of its acts, and 
at the fame time demanded a diſſolution of parliament, his majeſty 
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in his anſwer declared, that the contents of that addreſs were diſre- 
ſpectful to him, injurious to parliament, and irreconcileable to the 
principles of the conſtitution. Can there be any thing more irrecon- 
cileable to thelprinciples of the conſtitution than to deny the authority 
of the legiſlature? . Or can there be a ſtronger inſtance of hardineſs 
in advancing falſchoods than that which Junius gives when he aſſerts, 
that his majeſty had denied the right of petitioning for a diſſolution 
of parliament ? But I have tired myſelf, and have good reaſon to 
apprehend that the reader will be much more tired with my refuta- 
tion to what is ſo manifeſtly falſe ; yet the ſhameleſs Junius, as if he 
had proved his charge beyond a doubt, compares the three eſtates 
facrifieing (as he ſays they have done) their conſtitutional rights, 
that they might eſtabliſh a deteſtable union upon the ruins of liberty, 
to the Roman triumvirate, ſacrificing their friends and neareſt relati- 
ons to the reſentment of each other. When I conſider the real ſa- 
crifices of privilege and prerogative that have been made during the 
preſent reign, and ſome of them this very ſeſſion of parliament, I am 
ſhocked at the wickedneſs, and confounded at the impudence of the 
wretch who dares compare the three eſtates of the legiſlature of 
Great Britain to the bloody and inhuman uſurpers of the Roman 
triumvirate. I too have read the hiſtory of thoſe times, aud remem- 
ber well that there were found in thoſe evil days ſome monſters who 
courted the favour of the triumvirate and ſolicited them to include, 
in the liſt of the proſcribed, the names of perſons who ſtood between 
them and the poſſeſſion of large eſtates, | 
Tf the author of Junius had lived in the times of the triumvirate, 
the ſame baſeneſs of ſoul that urges him now to abuſe that liberty 
which he enjoys, and like a parricide to draw the dagger againſt the 
legiſlature of his country, would have brought him to the feet of a 
Lepidus or an Antony, to obtain from his patron the inſertion in his 
bloody lift of the name of his father, his brother, or his friend. 


I am, Sir, 
\ Your conſtant Reader, 
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.agliſkmen enjoy is a trial by jury. This great right has ever 


1 that one of the moſt 8 privileges which 
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been the pride and the boaſt of our anceſtors; it has excited the 
higbeſt applaufe, and been the admiration of foreigners.; and is juſtly 
conſidered as the greateſt ſecurity of our lives and properties, and 
the beſt defence againſt tyranny and arbitrary power. | 

But this great privilege, though too ſtrong to he battered down, 
may yet be fo undermined by ſubtle pretences, as to be rendered, 
in many caſes of very little worth; and, undoubtedly, very much 
depends upon the underſtanding, the ſpirit, and the integrity of 
juries : the want of the more dangerous conſequence, when crown 
proſecutions for books or papers, which prerogative lawyers chuſe to 
ſtile ſeditious, ſhall become frequent; for if at ſuch a criſis juries 
ſhould want knowlege or courage fufficient to enable them to do 
their duty, the liberty of the preſs will ceaſe to exiſt among us 
And what would be the conſequence of this, the intelligent friends 
of their country will eaſily conceive. © Tis ſufficiently known, 
(fays an ingenious writer) that deſpotic power would ſteal in upon us, 
were we not extremely watchful to prevent its progreſs, and were 
there not an eaſy method of conveying the alarum from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. The ſpirit of the people muſt frequently 
be rouſed to curb the ambition of the court, and the dread of rouſiug 
this ſpirit muſt be employed to prevent that ambition; and nothing 
is fo effectual to this purpoſe as the liberty of the preſs, by which all 
the learning, wit, and genius of the nation, may be employed on 
the ſide of liberty, and every one animated to its defence.“ 

But if it ſhould ever become common for juries to find authors, 
printers, or publiſhers of books or papers, againſt which the attorney 
general may. chuſe to file informations, gui/ty, though the jurymen 
are not ſatisfied in their minds that ſuch publications are crininal, it 
will be in vain to boaſt of the liberty of the preſs, If in a trial for 
a libel, nothing is proved but what is called the fact, namely, the 
writing, printing, or publiſhing of a book or paper, there is no gaiit 
of any kind proved; becauſe theſe things are, in themſelvrs, innocent 
and indifferent actions. There muſt therefore, in any book or paper, 
which is ſtiled a malicious or ſeditious libel, be ſome evidence of 
malice or ſedition laid before the jury in ſuch book or paper, other- 
wiſe the fact itſelf (that is, no criminal fact) is not proved to them: 
for proving ſimply that a man has publiſhed a book or paper, and prov- 
ing that he has publiſhed a /editious or malicious libel, are two very 
different things. Nor ought it to ſatisfy a jury, that the judge tells 
them that any book, paper, or letter, is a ſeditious, ſcandalous, 
and malicious libel; they ought themſelves to be convinced that it 
is ſo, or they cannot honeſtly and conſcientiouſly pronounce any man 
guilty, whom they are appointed to try for ſuch: an- offence. If 
they are not convinced of the criminality of the book or paper in queſ- 
tian they ought to acquit the defendant. For if nothing but publica - 
tion is proved, nothing is proved but what is innocent; and to ſay 
that a man is guilty of an innocent action is abſurd. . But yet there 
have been one or two inſtances: of juries who bane Leong An 
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verdicts in this manner: . guihty of publiſhing the paper called the | 
freeholder.”” —* Such a verdict (fays Sir John Hawles) bath gene · by 
rally been refuſed by the court, as being no verdict; though, it js vi 
ſaid, it was lately allowed ſomewhere in a caſ# that required avour.”? 1 
But jurymen ſhould conſider the abſurdity of endeavouring to clear 
their conſciences by ſuch verdicts ;3 becaule, if ſuch a verdi& be raten 
and allowed, the accuſed perſon (as hath been experienced) is ſubject 
to the ſame pains and penalties, as if the jury had brought in their 
verdict ſunply gui/fy ; that is, guilty of the whole indiftment, or in. 1 
formation. In ſhort, if a jury are not convinced, that any man is = 
guilty of the whole that is exhibited in an information or indictmeni 9 
againſt him; at leaſt, of all which does materially conſtitute the 
offence with which he is charged ; they have a right, nay, they are 
bound by their oaths, to acquit him. 
| From whatever political cowardice, or other infatuation it may have 
ariſen, I know, Mr. printer, that ſome of your Typographical 
brethren, have appeared extremely averſe to inſerting letters on this 
ſubject in their papers; though it is a ſubject of great importance to 
the public in general, and by no means a matter of indifference re- 
ſpecting themſelves. But as this letter contains only general obſerva- 1 
tions, with no particular application, IT call upon your impartiality i] 
for the inſertion of it in the Ledger ; in which, if it obtains a place, 1 
will probably receive ſome farther obſervations and "HO 
on the ſubject, * Sir, 


Your very humble Servants. 
June 14, 1770, | J. T. 
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4 Charitier. | 


HE extoriial form of this nobleman diſcovers nothing to his ad- 
vantage. It does not announce any great promiſe of capacity 
or talents; and we are not deceived by it. Length but without 
ſhape or proportion: and a countenance, in which the. moſt pene- 
trating eye perceives no expreſſion, can excite only the idea of inſig- 
nificance. . His mind, if poſſible, is as aukward and tame as his ex- 
"I II. 3 terior. 
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been the pride and the boaſt of our anceſtors; it has excited the 
higbeſt applaufe, and been the admiration of foreigners; and is juſtly 
conſidered as the greateſt ſecurity of our lives and properties, and 
the beſt defence againſt tyranny and arbitrary power. | 

But this great privilege, though too ſtrong to he battered down, 
may yet be fo undermined by ſubtle pretences, as to be rendered, 
in many caſes of very little worth; and, undoubtedly, very much 
depends upon the underſtanding, the ſpirit, and the integrity of 
Juries : the want of the more dangerous conſequence, when crown 
proſecutions for books or papers, which prerogative lawyers chuſe to 
ſtile ſeditious, ſhall become frequent; for if at ſuch a criſis juries 
ſhould want knowlege or courage fufficient to enable them to do 
their duty, the liberty of the preſs will ceaſe to exiſt among us— 
And what would be the conſequence of this, the intelligent friends 
of their country will eaſily conceive. « Tis ſufficiently known, 
(fays an ingenious writer) that deſpotic power would ſteal in upon us, 
were we not extremely watchful to prevent its progreſs, and were 
there not an eaſy method of conveying the alarum from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. The ſpirit of the people muſt frequently 
be rouſed to curb the ambition of the court, and the dread of rouſing 
this ſpirit muſt be employed to prevent that ambition; and nothing 
is fo effectual to this purpoſe as the liberty of the preſs, by which all 
the learning, wit, and penius of the nation, may be employed on 
the fide of liberty, and every one animated to its defence.“ 

But if it ſhould ever become common for juries to find authors, 
Printers, or publiſhers of books or papers, againſt which the attorney 
general may. chuſe to file informations, gui/ty, though the jurymen 
are not ſatisfied in their minds that ſuch publications are crininal, it 
will be in vain to boaſt of the liberty of the preſs, If in a trial for 
a libel, nothing is proved but what is called the fact, namely, the 
writing, printing, or publiſhing of a book or paper, there is no gail 
of any kind proved; becauſe theſe things are, in themſelvrs, innocent 
and indifferent actions. There muſt therefore, in any book or paper, 
which is ſtiled a malicious or ſeditious libel, be ſome evidence of 
malice or ſedition laid before the jury in ſuch book or paper, other- 
wiſe the fact itſelf (that is, no criminal fact) is not proved to them: 
for proving ſimply that a man has publiſhed a book or paper, and prov- 
ing that he has publiſhed a /2ditious or malicious libel, are two very 
different things. Nor ought it to ſatisfy a jury, that the judge te//s 
them that any book, paper, or letter, is a ſeditious, ſcandalous, 
and malicious libel; they ought themſelves to be convinced that it 
is ſo, or they cannot honeſtly and conſcientiouſly pronounce any man 
guilty, whom they are appointed to try for ſuch an offence. If 
they are not convinced of the criminality of the book or paper in queſ- 
tion they ought to acquit the defendant. For if nothing but publica- 
tion is proved, nothing is proved but what is innocent; and to ſay 
that a man is guilty of an innocent action is abſurd. . But yet there 
have been one or two inſtances: of juries who have brought in 23. 
| ; | VETCICTS 
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verdicts in this manner: gui of publiſhing the paper called the 
freehbolder.” —< Such a verdict (ſays Sir John Hawles) bath gene · 
rally been refuſed by the court, as being n verdif; though, it js 
ſaid, it was lately allowed ſomewhere in a caſ# that required favour.” 
But jurymen ſhould conſider the abſurdity of endeavouring to clear 
their conſciences by ſuch verdicts ; becaufe, if ſuch a verdict be raten 
and allowed, the accuſed perſon (as hath been experienced) is ſubject 
to the ſame pains and penalties, as if the jury had brought in their 
verdict ſimply gui ty; that is, guilty of the whole indictment, or in. 
formation. In ſhort, if a jury are not convinced, that any man is 
guilty of the hole that is exhibited in an information or indiftment 
againſt him ; at leaſt, of all which does materially conſtitute the 
offence with which he is charged; they have a right, nay, they are 
bound by their oaths, to acquit him. 

From whatever political cowardice, or other infatuation it may have 
ariſen, I know, Mr. printer, that ſome of your Typographical 
brethren, have appeared extremely averſe to inſerting letters on this 
ſubject in their papers; though it is a ſubje& of great importance to 
the public in general, and by no means a matter of indifference re- 
ſpecting themſelves. But as this letter contains only general obſerva- 


tions, with no particular application, I call upon your impartiality 


for the inſertion of it in the Ledger ; in which, if it obtains a place, 

will probably receive ſome farther obſervations and authorities 

on the ſubject, from Sir, | | 7.4} | 
| Your very humble Servants. 


June 14, 1770, J. T. 
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LORD G AW K E E, 
| 4 Charatter. 


T H E external form af this nobleman diſcovers nothing to his ad- 
vantage. It does not announce any great promiſe of capacity 


or talents; and we are not deceived by it. Length but without 


ſhape or proportion: and a countenance, in which the. moſt pene- 

trating eye perceives no expreſſion, can excite only the idea of inſig- 

nificance. . His mind, if poſſible, is as aukward and tame as his ex- 
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terior. Nature ſeems to have thrown him into exiſtence in one of 
her inoods of frolic, and to make him the more conſpicuous, ſhe has 
given him rank. No one can view him without a ſmile, or hear him 
without laughter. No gravity of face can withſtand his air of im- 
portance, and his frivolity. In the higheſt aſſembly of the nation he 
appears without dignity, and of the moſt momentous concerns he 
judges without capacity. But he is not content with being a legiſ- 
lature, he muſt likewiſe be a miniſter. A creature that ſnoũld have 
ſtalked during life, a tall infant in the nurſery, has the vanity to 
imagine that he can govern men. While he himſelf has occaſion for 
leading-ſtrings, he would direct the moſt enlightened people in Europe. 
A few ſcrapes of what he fancies is political wiſdom he has picked 
up from his noble friend and affociate; and theſe he is perpetually 
retailing, For though his judgment is not very conſiderable, he 
muſt be allowed to have ſome memory. Liberty, a word of which 
he knows not the meaning, is perpetually in his mouth. The con- 
ſtitution too he talks of, —and has he not a right to talk of it? He 
is a member of the houſe of lords. The enaction of laws requires 
doubtleſs the greateſt extent of capacity; and for the regulation of 
the affairs of a great nation, ſome acquaintance with men, and 
ſome knowledge of the form of its government, are ſurely neceſſary. 
People that think ſo deceive themſelves. The Goths introduced into 
Europe, the laws of repreſentation and primogeniture, and men are 
called by their birth to diſcharge thoſe important offices, Hence the 
conſequence of lord Gawkee ; and hence the moſt honourable and 
weighty deparments are filled without dignity or ability. It was 
not ſo in the ancient republics ; men then were diſtinguſhed by their 
actions, blood was an inferior conſideration ; and an unworthy citi- 
zen, though deſcended from a thouſand anceſtors, was covered with 
infamy. In the character of this lord there is one feature which muſt 
not be omitted. Violent paſſions are generally connected with great 
talents. He is an exception to this rule: with the moſt contracted 
underſtanding he is ſubject to the greateſt rage or extremity of paſ- 
fon. But his reſentment is excited he does not I now how, and it 
ſubſides in the ſame unaccountable manner. Heiſhould ſtudy to con- 
ceal himſclf, but he is fond of being ſeen. He ſhould bury himſelf 
in the.gardens of Stow ; but he muſt perpetually be walking in the 
purlieus of St. James's. His ambition he ſhould ſacrifice to his eaſe. 
Civil employments he ſhould leave to thoſe who are able to ſuſtain 
them. The ox ſhould not affect the ornaments of the horſe. Eſſays 
on women, obſcene poems, and ſome feeble attempts towards the 
propagation of the ſpecies, as they ſuit the taſte, ought to conſtitute 
the amuſements and the bulineſs of this inſignificant: lord. A 
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PH E true knowledge of a grievance to thoſe who have the power 
of redreſs, is a great ſtep towards obtaining it; and the redu- 
cing any matter of information to a few heads, gives a clear idea. of 
what would be obſcure, by taking in the ſubdiviſions in the firſt in- 
ſtance ; like the perſon who, ſome years ago, taught the art of 
memory, who in order to retain two or three pages of a book b 
twice or three times reading, firſt impreſſed on the mind the prin- 
cipal heads of the matter, and then their ſubordinate parts depen- 
dent on each head; and laſtly the language only was wanting, which, 
was the leaſt difficulty when the ſubſtance was acquired. x 
I ſhall only offer a ſketch of the principal articles of privilege now 
contended for by the Britiſh factory at Liſbon, which ſo many trea- 
ties have granted and confirmed; to give them at large would require 
a volume, and, like law deeds, would be dry and circumlocutory, 
A conſul is to reſide in the principal trading cities of Portugal, 
for the protection of the Britiſh commerce, in the ſame manner as 
ambaſſadors are appointed to courts for political inſpection: this offi- 
cer the Britiſh factory had formerly the privilege of chuſing and re- 
commending, but gave it up to prevent animoſities among them- 
ſelves. 12 TY . 
The firſt and principal privilege on which all others depend, is the 
right granted them of having juſtice duly adminiſtered under particu- 
lar judges, who are acquainted with the intention of the treaties, as 
well as the genius and ſpirit of the laws of both kingdoms; for this 
purpoſe the office of judge-conſervator was ſtipulated, as well to 
judge our cauſes, as to protect Britiſh ſubjccts from inſults; with an 
appeal, however, to a body of judges, whoſe deciſion ſhould be 
final, and given within four months. _ 
Our legal navigation to Portugal, and commerce there, are ſtipu- 
lated to be free from all trammels and embarraſſments; our proper- 
ties equitably ſecured, particularly thoſe commodities that are periſh- 
able, to be charged with little or no duties or reſtraints. 
Permiſſion of our ſhips to trade there, as well to as eſtabliſh houſes 
of trade in the Brazils, and their other ſettlements, is particularly 
granted in the American articles of navigation. ol 
We have alſo a right to wear ſuch arms as are uſed by the natives, 


with the free exerciſe of our religion, and appointing proper chap- 
lains. 2 et 


| The 
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The debts owing to our merchants, by perſons whoſe eſtates are 
ſequeſtered by the king, or the inquiſition, to be made good to the 
creditors. | | 

No protection to be granted to guard the effects of our debtors 
from legal execution; and no protection to Britifh ſailors that run 
away, under any pretence whatever, of religion or otherwiſe. 

- Britiſh ſubjects, who die inteſtate, or without partners, ſhall have 
their own countrymen appointed adminiſtrators of their effects, un- 
der the authority of the judge-conſervator. 

A total exemption from perſonal or hired military ſervice, as well 
for themſelves as their domeſtics, and from civil and religious offices, 
and all church tributes; all neceſſaries for their houſes, perſons, 
and families, duty free, with the right of being treated as gentle- 
men in all proſecutions, which is an eſſential diſtinction made there, 
though unknown in England, as well as being priſoners at large 
for debt. | 

Buy ſeparate and ſecret articles the regulations of duty on our 
woollen goods are mentioned, particularly in the treaty entered into 
with queen Anne; where it is expreſsly articled, “ That the woollen 
cloaths, and the reſt of the woollen manufactures of Great Britain, 
ſhould be admitted for ever after into Portugal, upon condition that 
her majeſty admitted the wines of the growth of Portugal into Great 
Britain at the ſame duty as French wines, deducting the third part 
of ſuch cuſtom or duty. 

By an expreſs article, the conſul, and the magiſtrate of the place, 
have the joint nomination of arbitrators in caſe of any diſputes about 
proviſions imported there between the merchants and the king's offi- 
cers, and in the mean time no damage ſhall accrue to the owner by 
delay. 

That the Britains may freely carry arms, corn, fiſh, and all ſorts 
of merchandize, into the dominions of Portugal, and ſell the fame 

either by wholeſale or retail, and ſhall pay no more duties for Britiſh 
goods, merchandize, and manufactures, than what does not exceed 

23 per cent. according to their valuation, by the cuſtom-houſe rates 
and laws of the kingdom, unleſs by the conſent of two Britiſh 
merchants choſen by the conſul, in caſe of any alterations requiſite 
to encreaſe their value; and in caſe ſuch merchandize ſhould decreaſe 

in value, then by the determination of diſintereſted perſons choſen 
by the king's officers and Britiſh conſul. 

Such, Sir, are the principal valuable privileges which we claim, and 
have been fo groſsly infringed, as to be the particular cauſes of com- 
plaint. In what manner thole and others have been altered and 
changed by their arbitrary proceedings, is what I ſhall ſome other 
time enlarge upon. | | 


I am, 8 1 R, Kc. 
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WE have lately been favoured with an anſwer to the laſt Ju- 
nius, which the dependants and retailers of adminiſtration 
proclaim to be ſatisfactory and deciſive, and in ſcurrility and abuſe I 
grant it to be unparallelled. Who this mighty champion is, on 
whom a totterin Miniſtry have hazarded their deſperate cauſe, Iam 
not concerned to know. He may be a quack politician, pillory'd in 
thelaſt reign, and penſioned in this. He may be an implacable enemy 
to the Houſe of Brunſwick, who eſtimates the ſtate of the nation by 
his own intereſt, and rings a knell or a peal for the conſtitution, ac- 
cording to the price he receives for his proſtitution. Let us enquire 
into the merit of his arguments. He condemns Junius for his outrage 
upon the whole legiſlative body, and repreſents it as a crime of the x 
ren dye, to ſay, they have eſtabliſbed an union among them- = 
elves, upon the ruin of the laws, and the liberty of the common- iF 
wealth.” And aſſerts, there cannot be a mathematical demonſtration 
more certain, than that the King, Lords and Commons united, | 
can have no intereſt ſeparate from the community.” If he means 9 
that it cannot be their intereſt to do any thing inconſiſtent with the 1 | 
| welfare of the community, it will not bear the ſhadow of a diſpute. = 
But if he would have us believe, that they cannot abuſe the truſt com- 'q 
mitted to them, or that the Crown can never obtain ſuch an influence 
upon the other two branches of the conſtitution, as to prevail upon them 
to ſacrifice the rights and welfare of the people, he muſt ſtand con- 
victed of the moſt groſs and palpable falſhood that can be uttered. I 
defy this modeſt writer to produce a more violent or dangerous outrage 
upon the conſtitution, than the late rejection of the votes of the Middle- 
ſex freeholders; and if it is ſupported and abetted by the three branches 
of the legiſlature, here is a manifeſt combination of the governing 
powers againſt the governed. The great object of ſociety is ſacri- 
ficed, and the only ends for which mankind united in one communi- 
ty, entirely deſtroyed. The people never gave a power to their re- 
preſentatives to hurt themſelves, and the moſt ſolemn act of govern- 
ment can never authenticate or ſanctify any proceedings which deprive 
them of their natural privileges. The right of voting for a Member 
of Parliament, is as dear, as ſacred, as unalienable a claim, as any 
by which the higheſt honours of the kingdom, or even the Crown it- 
ſelf, is held. And if a reſolution of one branch of the legiſlature can 
take it away; or, in other words, if the elected can, by their own 
arbitrary will and pleaſure, ſet aſide the ſuffrages of their electors, 
the conſtitution is tore up by the root ; and ſo far from having any al 
| : a th 
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the ſpirit of government, we have ſcarce the form or ſhadow of it 
remaining. It is only a more legal and decent, but criminal and 
pernicious anarchy. And yet ſuch is the inſolence of a ſet of merce- 
nary traitors, we are upbraided for having what is common to the 
meaneſt reptiles, a ſenſe of injury. We are condemned for not be- 
ing ſilent and contented flaves, as if our oppreſſors were not ſatiſ- 
fied with deſtroying our liberty, but they muſt be deſirous to extin- 
guiſh the very idea of it in our minds. The people may he told, that 
abſolute power muſt be lodged fomewhere ; that the legiſlature united 
can do no wrong; and if they do, that there is no remedy but ſub- 
miſſion. They will reply, that their happineſs is the ſole end of go- 
vernment, and they can withdraw thoſe powers they have delegated 
to their governors, when they are abuſed and perverted. They 
will never relinquiſh that right, which God and nature hath given 
them to provide for their own ſecurity; and they will hold them- 
ſelves more authorized to reſiſt domeſtic tyrants, than foreign invad- 
ers. But to the honour of the people of England, I can aſſert it, they 
will not have recourſe to the laſt expedient, till the laſt extremity. 
They firſt ſeek redreſs by petition, and a calm, diſpaſſionate repreſenta- 
tion of their injuries. They apply to the immediate author of their 
wrongs; and ſure they might hope for ſome attention from thoſe 
who derive their legiſlative capacity from their ſole choice. When 
this fails, they petition the Throne to exert the prerogative veſted 
in it, and diffolve the Parliament. When the King declares he will 
ſupport his faithful Commons, they have recourſe to the hereditary 
council of the nation, to reſcind theſe proceedings they complain 
of. When thele aſſert, they have no right to interpoſe to correct 
any reſolutions of the Lower Houſe, they ſtill go on repeating their 
requeſt for relief, hoping that length of time, and perſevering ad- 
dreſſes, will procure them juſtice, I profeſs -I know not whether I 
am more aſtoniſned at the patience and quietneſs of the people of 
England, or the obſtinacy, infatuation, and tyranny of their go- 
vernors. What Is this but“ eſtabliſhing a deteſtable union among 
« themſelves, upon the ruin of the laws and the liberty of the 
% commonwealth ?*” And if no part of the legiſlature interfere 
to correct our grievances, when they may do it agreeable to the ſpi- 
rit of the conſtitution, they are accomplices in our deſtruction, and 
ſhew that they a& upon a principle oppoſite to the intereſt of the 
community. If there be a people under Heaven who could bear 
ſuch outrages and provocations without reſentment, I am ſure th 
deſerve to groan under the moſt abje& bondage that capricious deſ- 
potiſm ever invented, | e 
When I read thoſe profuſe encomiums which Modeſtus laviſhes up- 
on the two laſt ſeſſions of the preſent Parliament, I am tempted to 
think I muſt be a ſtranger to what has paſt in this kingdom, and 
that they have been the authors of ſome ſignal benefits which time 
has not yet diſcloſed. —For what monſters overcome, debts diſcharged, 
new avenues of trade opened, public credit reſtored, national evils 
| SE | averted, 
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averted, and enemies ſubdued, am Ito adore theſe demi-gods and 
heroes? What light have theſe ſatellites of Jove reflected upon our 
political ſyſtem? What pains have been taken to reſtore the confi- 


dence of our colonies, to aſſert our trade, to repel the inſults of 
our enemies, to retrench all unneceſſary places and penſions, to re- 


lieve the complaints of Ireland, and put our affairs in the Indies upon 


a reſpectable footing ? Can any but a madman aſſert, that the leaſt at- 


tention has been paid to the main object of government; while the 
full omnipotence of the ſtate has been exerted to cruſh a priſoner 


in the king's-bench; as if the nation had no other concern, but to 
exclude the county of Middlelex from a repreſentative in parliament. 


What is this but heaving the ocean to waft a feather, or to drown 
a flie? | 


However, to do juſtice to adminiſtration, this point has been 


proſecuted with unparallelled vigour and activity. And if the facri- 
fice of one individual had contented their rage, the community would 
not have been alarmed; but in the height of their fury, they have 
wounded the whole elective body, and given a blow to the conſti- 
tution, which it never received under the Stuart line; and with 
another ſuch victory, we ſhall be irretrievably undone. After 
this we are inſulted with the obligations we are under to the lenity 
and gentleneſs of a Trojan- like ſovereign, for not ſeizing the preſent 
opportunity to deſtroy the liberties of the people, and make himſelf 
abſolute. In the name of God, what do you mean? Is there an 
thing more to be dreaded with the two houſes of parliament ? The 
project of diſpenſing power was a dilly, blundering trick, to this 
new and plauſible manceuvre of politics. We are now made accom- 
plices in our own ruin; and the two branches of the legiſlature, 
which were formerly barriers againſt the crown, are now the inſtru- 
ments of executing all its dangerous deſigns. How would the cor- 
rupters of antient days be aſtoniſhed to ſee their ſchemes brought to 
ſuch maturity and perfection? That weapon which they made uſe of 
againſt the known enemies of the State, is now directed againſt the 
conſtitution itſelf. And as they have found it ſo ſucceſsful, their 
folly muſt be greater than their villainy, not to try it to the utmoſt. 
What fituation can be ſo deplorable, as that where the form of go- 
vernment is preſerved, and the ſpirit is annihilated ? If the focceliors 
of Julius Cæſar had been content with enſlaving the Roman empire, 
and practiſing the worſt of cruelties, it would have been tolerable, 


but to inſult them with a ſenate, and a ſucceſſion of tribunes and 


conſuls, was the ſevereſt ridicule and aggravation of their wretched- 
neſs. To be ſubdued by a prince of magnanimity, affords conſola- 
tion; to be betrayed by our friends, our conſtituents, our repreſen- 
tatives, is as execrable as it is remedileſs; and yet we are to be 
thankful that the ſovereign does not comply with our petitions, in 
order to extend his own prerogative. If a king of England can 
deſire any thing more than a bench of judges who will ſanctify his 


will 


vengeance; an army who will maſſacre his ſubjects; a clergy who 
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vill preach up paſlive obedience; a houſe of commons who will ſap- 


ply his profuſion without enquiry, and demand no fecurity but his 
honour, for the immenſe ſums they beſtow ; and a houſe of lords, 
who know their diſtance too well, to interpoſe upon the moſt alarm- 
ing occaſions ;—if, I ſay, he deſires more than this, he muſt be 
deſtitute of ſenſe and policy; for if he underſtands his ſtrength, he 
differs only in a few ceremonies from the moſt deſpotic tyrant that 
ever exiſted. Be thankful! with what greater propriety might I ſay, 


hould the baſe and penſioned traitors of their country, congratulate 


themſelves that the people of England are not yet arrived to that 
degree of provocation, as to cauſe them to unite for their common 
ſafety, and to make uſe of thoſe powers which the laws of juſtice 
and nature have given them to provide for their liberty and welfare. 
What they will do, I cannot tell; but if the indignities they have 
lately ſuffered go unpuniſhed, I ſhall only ſay, Would to heaven 
there was any thing more to loſe.” | 
HELVIDIUS. 


THE Middleſex election which this writer inſiſts upon ſo ſlrongly, 
was @ proceeding which the friends of adminiſtration can never 
juſtify. To ſet aſide the 6 fg of the freehalders in regard to the 
chuſing of their own member, was an encroachment on the con- 
ſtitution, which no colouring of eloquence call palliate. It was an 
infringement of one of the fundamental laws of this government ; 
and it ſerves as a precedent for future violations, When @ member 


| 1 to the court is returned by a county, his election may 


be declared void, and a member more agreeable may be preſented 
to his ſeat, The intereſt of a party, not that of the nation is here 
conſulted. The ends of prerogative are advanced, not thoſe of 
liberty. The conſtitution is invaded, and the people have a right 
to complain. | 3 
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To the Miniſterial Writers in the public 8 | 
| GENTLEMEN, | ns . 
Vun Gtuation is become extremely ct An ef « ide, 


and it behoves that you be made ſenſible of it. Twe of your 
| En | | | ckiefs, 
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chiefs, Slyboots and Mentor, have drawn off their auxiliary ſtrength, 
the former, next to crazed with having Middleſex nightly hallooed 
in his ear, when he was oi to ſleep; the latter, crippled and con- 
founded by the late malignant blaſts from America, The former 
depended that Mr. Wilkes's eſtimation would die with his enlarge- 
ment, and that his election-cauſe would fall with his importance. 
This does not happen to be the caſe, and it is too much for his ribald- 
talents to have upon his hands the double province of keeping down 
Mr. Wilkes's reputation, and the reſentment of his electors, and 
at the ſame time of managing the infectious infamy of his immediate 
patron, which began to communicate itſelf to other individuals of the 
political junto, who have had their reaſons for keeping him aloof. 
Old Mentor found, that his commercial calculations would not 
ſtand the teſt of inſpeQion, and that his patron would not venture his 
juſtification on that ſpongy ground; and the exploits of the 2gth regi- 
ment being unhappily wafted to the mother country, while the ſaid 
patron was looking for a more convenient itation, and before it was 
determined where to quarter his quondam correſpondent, the queſtion 
without the argument, became his only reſource, which took awa 
from Mentor the conſolatory proſpect of a guinea a week tor his logic. 
He accordingly announced his evaneſcence in the Public Advertiſer of 
May 22, rallying his patron's mefficiency, and his own diſappoint- 
ment in a vein of pleaſantry, which inclines us to part with him in 
good humour, as «the laugh is W at the expence of his mag- 
S 
It is a little bard upon you, gentlemen, that theſe two chicfs of 
your corps ſhould have left you upon the public, bereft of theſe two 
capital topics of miniſterial ſiguration. If it ſhould once be deter- 
mined in favour of the ſhort queſtion, for all the reſt, one knows 
not what may become of your reſpective dependencies. Each of you 
has had his patron, and each of you his meaſure to defend 
in peculiar, and as you have occaſionally ſupported theſe in the teeth 
of common honeſty, common humanity, and even of common ſenſe, 
it is hardly poſſible you ſhould maintain your ground with the people 
of England, among whom a foreign writer hath ſaid, there are not 
above ten fools in every hundred individuals. And when the few 
half-wits we have among us, even the /cum of the earth, obſerve, that 
your principles furniſh you with no aid but that of numbers, and do 
not condeſcend to borrow the leaſt idea of defence from your Jucu- 
brations, they will of courſe take it for granted that your cauſe is 
deſperate, and that the railing Hortenſius, and the curſing Curio, | 
, are.expiring in all the anguiſh of ſhame and difappointment. 3 
Numbers are, it muſt be owned, prevailing arguments in many ö 
caſes. But numbers maintained at the expence of the people, for 
purpoſes which they apprehend are deſtructive of their welfare, will 
haye but a ſhort lived influence in the ſupport of your maſters. Men 
of ſenſe, even among miniſters of ſtate, grow lick of wearing their 
. Foguery without a maſk; and ever y knave of common diſcretion 
103 H | 00d, - 
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ſees, that at ſome period, the good opinion of the common people 
is worth ſomething to him ; and more eſpecially thoſe on the ſlippe 
heights of power, who fore-ſeeing the unlucky turn of the . aff . 
would not chuſe to embitter their future humiliation, with the il1- 
favouring ingredient of public hatred. | 
This conſideration, with the manifeſt difpoſition of here and there 
an individual of the group, to avoid reſponſibility on ſome particular 
points, gives us a hint, without refining on the ill- ſorted materials of 
the double cabinet, that the preſent ſyſtem is in the wane, which for 
the preſent gives me no other anxiety than for the means of your 
fubfiftence, when the uſual allowances for pen-ſervice are with- 
drawn. | 5 
Some of you, I apprehend, may not be in the ſecret. You are 
employed onty as wheelbarrow men to the more dexterous ſcavengers 
of your claſs, and you may poſſibly find employment by furniſhing 
materials for befpattering the Taychos, the Gawkees, the Jamaica 
_ planters, &c. &c. of any future oppoſition. My principal concern 
is for the ſolemn Creon, the iraſcible Philo-Britanniæ, and two or 
three more who cannot fo well deſert their principles, or their party, 
and muſt of courſe be out of buſineſs on any future minifterial revo- 
lution. The crude ſyſtem of penſioning and placing Tories, Jacobites 
and Papiſts, and the ends propoſed by that manœuvre, have been 
committed to their protection ; they have accordingly been uniform 
in decrying public Uberty, depreciating the rights of the free ſubject, 
and pleading the cauſe of rigorous prerogative. In one word, in 
advancing what is underſtood to. be the original plan of Thani/m, 
and ſometimes /ans facon. Adminiftrations by rotation, governed 
by the fame ſecret influence, will not ſerve the purpoſes of the peo- 
ple any more. They ſeem diſpoſed to accept of nothing leſs than the 
reſtoration of genuine revolution- men, and revolution meaſures, and 
to have their own rights, and the honour and ſecurity of their wor- 
thy king, and his deſcendants, perpetuated on the ſame ſolid bafis. 
By whatever means a reformation of this ſort in our domeſtic policy 
ſhall take place, Creon and Philo-Britanniz muſt be idle men. 
The avowed patronage of Thani/m or Stuarti/m might bring 
them their neck-verfe, which probably they muſt have ſung long 
ago, had our official guardians been as attentive to the true intereſt 
of his majeſty and his faithful ſubjects, as to the frown and ſmiles of 
an inſolent and inſidious favourite. £ 
Unable to anſwer the ſpirited attacks upon your patrons, by Ju- 
nius, Brecknock, The Conſtitutionaliſt, Pliny jun. Americanus and 
others, one of your principals bethought himſelf of degrading the 
news of the day in a Liar's Corner. The ingenious author of this 
expedient: being examined on interrogatories in relation to a fact, 
wherein an ingenuous Hibernian was faid to. be concerned, was 
obliged to appeal to the teſtimony of the man himſelf, who anly 
could give an authentic account of it. The. examination was in a 
public coffee-houſe, and the queſtion propoſed, ©* Pray, captain, is 
2 | | | not 
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not o and fo, a very great lie? — Ter, by St. Patrick,” ſays 
the honeſt man, and a very true lie too. Since when, we have 
heard no more of the /iar's corner. Another worthy native of our 
ſiſter kingdom thought fit, the other day, to write a long letter, 
full of ut and reaſoning, with his name at length, to one to whom, 
according to him, it had noi pleaſed. Cod to give one ſpark of ge- 
nius, or one ray of underſlanding*. He has, indeed, his excuſe, 
Having offered a word to the wiſe, without the expected ſucceſs, he 
had no way of avenging himſelf and _— his contempt of his in- 
do lent audience, but by addreſfing his rhetoric to a block, dreſſed up 
with his. own ſhreds and patches in the likeneſs of a lord mayor; a 
thought which he doubtleſs borrowed from St. Antony, who hap- 
turned his admonitions from his inattentive congregation of 
reaſonable beings, to the fiſhes of the ſea. ' C 
This your induſtrious coadjutor, gentlemen, I am imformed, hath 
a profeſſion to which he may betake himfelf, when all other trades 
fail ; I hope this may be the caſe, likewiſe, with a majority of the 
fry of miniſterial writers. But my wiſh is to provide for you all; and 
that I think may be done, by following the example of an old wary 
gentleman, who was telling one of his acquaintance, that * his 
coat had laſted him one and twenty years.” Pray, ſys his friend, 
how have you managed * © Why, (ſays old ſquare-toes) when I 
had wore it feven years, [tnrn'd it, and when I had wore it other 
ſeven years, I furu'd it again. | | 
| Tha I am, gentlemen, 


Your obedient ſervant, 


DOUBLEPFEF. 
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SIR, | 
OTWITHSTANDING I have expreſſed myſelf with a 
a degree of warmth and aſperity againſt thoſe abandoned miſcre- 
ants, who have levelled their venemous ſlanders at the throne, I am 


not one of thoſe oriental flaves, who think it unlawful to look their 


* vid, Ledger, May 26. 


kings 
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kings in the face, and proſtrate themſelves to the earth before them. 
On the contrary, in ſeems to me that no hearts deſerve to be pried 
into with greater nicety and attention than. thoſe of princes : and it 
is our happineſs, and ought to be our glory, that the more nicely 
and attentively the heart of our excellent ſovereign is ſcrutinized, the 
more certainly will he excite pur admiration. and reſpect. But in 
treating of perſons, whoſe characters are ſo highly exalted above the. 
common level of mankind, that. they have generally been looked 
upon as ſacred, the greateſt tenderneſs and caution are requiſite, leſt 
that outward eſteem and reputation ſhould be wounded, which is to 
them like the ſkin to fruit: — a very: flight indeed and delicate cove- 
ring, but withal fo neceſſary, that without it the fruit will preſently 
diſcolour and decay. There is this extraordinary miſchief and ma- 
lignity in calumniating thoſe who act in a public character beyond 
what there is in ſlandering a private individual, that when you brin 
their perſous into contempt, you are apt to deſtroy all reverence for 
their order; as the generality of mankind make no diſtinction be- 
tween per/ons and things. And this I am perſuaded is the true 
reaſon of all thoſe calumnies, which have been injuriouſſy caſt upon 
our molt amiable ſovereign ; not ſo much out of any. particular 
averſion to him, as a deſign to bring majeſty itſelf into contempt, _ 
and to create in the minds of the people an impatience and hatred of 
regal government. Till this is effected, they are well aware that it is 
impoſſible to work them up to ſuch a fit of rage and frenzy as will 
effect their iniquitous purpoſes. I muſt do them the juſtice to confeſs, 
that they have not had recourſe to this method of over turning the 
conſtitution of their country, and throwing every thing into confu- 
ſion, till they had tried all other means, and found them fruitleſs 
and inſufficient. Let us take a ſhort view of their conduct, and we 
cannot be at a loſs to find out the particular point which they mean 
to accompliſn, They began their operations by endeavouring to 
alarm the minds of the people with a dreadful picture of grievances 
and apprehenfions; on which was diſplayed the Middleſex election, 
the horrid maſſacre in St. George's fields, and a group of wicked mi- 
niſters. with ſaucer eyes and cloven feet. Theſe were all painted in 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt glaring colours, in hopes of catching the eyes 
of the mob: but they looked upon them with the ſame coldneſs and 
indifference with which they ſtare and gape at the pictures of monſters 
and wild beaſts exhibited in the Hay- market. The truth is the peo- 
ple cannot be perſuaded to apprehend, what they do not underſtand, 
nor to fear what they do not feel: they know of no grievances. but 
taxes; and the drudges of ſedition either forgot, or were afraid to tell 
them, that the admiſſion of Mr. Wilkes into the houſe of commons 
would infallibly take of the duties upon foap and candles, and other 
commoditics, and reduce ſtrong beer to the price of ſmall. As the 
people were not. taught to believe this, they heard, with the moſt 
mor tifying coldneſs, that the liberty and property of the ſubject 
were in the utmoſt danger; for they did not feel any reſtraint, nor 


did 
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did they ſee any property invaded. It was neceſſary therefore for 
the tools of faction to change their ground; and to try to inflame 
their paſſions, with ſomething which applied itſelf more immediately 
to their ſenſes. To this end the moſt contumelious expreſſions were 
thrown on the houſe of commons, in hopes of provoking government 
to ſome act of aſperity and violence, which would probably have ex- 
cited the people to madneſs and inſurrection. The well timed lenity 
of adminiſtration baffled this hopeful project, and left the deſperate 
planners of it without any reſource, except to prejudice the people 
againſt any mixture of regal authority in the conſtitution, by an 
open and direct attack upon his majeſty's perſon and government. 
This they have carried on with ſuch a degree of indecency and ran- 
cour, that they have not ſpared even his virtues themſelves ; but have 
betrayed 'a brutality, which the moſt barbarous Pagans would have 
bluſhed at, who generally paſſed by every thing that was ſacred, 
and left it unhurt and unpollated. It is no wonder that ſuch flagi- 
tious conduct has met with the general abhorrence of the moderate 
and upright. of. all parties. Indeed the principles of the' oppoſition 
are now too palpably notorious to do any further miſchief : they 
tend to the ruin of our excellent conſtitution, and to beget uproar, 
anarchy, and confuſion. From this wild and jarring chaos it is poſ- 
ſible that order may ariſe ; but it may be the order of a wicked ty- 
ranny, and not that of a mild and limited monarchy. Either of 
thefe ay happen: and ſuch an alternative, upon the ſame die, in 
the hands of fortune, at the diſpoſition of chance, is ſufficient to 
make a ſtoic tremble, and will ſure bring back the moſt frantic party 
man to his ſenſes. 
. 1 am, Sir, 


Your humble Servant, 
PHILANAX. 


The violence of. party has induced both the advocates for liberty, 
and thoſe for adminiſtration, to go unjuſtifiable lengths in what 
they have written concerning public affairs. Their paſſions were 
ſ% much intereſted that they could not preceive the truth. The 
writers for liberty recommend licentiouſneſs : thoſe for government 
inculcate tyranny. Neither of them attend to our conſtitution, 
which is equally removed from theſe extremes : and it is for this 
$54 they are generally falſe both in their reaſonings and con- 
cluſions. | 
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Endeavoured in a former letter to expoſe thefalſhood and malevo. 
lence of Junius. I did not then, nor ſhall ] now, follow him 
through all the trifling topicks which he has introduced into his in- 
cendiary letter; ſame of them certainly not ſelected with much 
judgment. What ſigniſies his panegyric on the mad phyſician whoſe 
fixmaek and integrity, Junius aſſures us, awed, and even ſunk the - 

houſb of commons. I imagined, till now, that Dr. Muſgrave 
had been ſunk entirely; for I bave never heard of him or his ri- 
diculous ſtory ſince his appearance at the bar of the houſe of com- 
mans, In one part of his letter Junius attacks lord North, for the 
alledged failure of bis lottery ſeheme. I do not underſtand lotteries, 
and J cannot take Juxius , word for any matter of fact, fo that I 
do not know whether the ſcheme failed or not, or whether it ought 
te have failed, for a very good ſcheme may be diſappointed ; but 1 
cannot allow myſelf to think that Fs really believes lord North 
to be what he calls him, a man of a poor and contracted underſtan- 
ding. Behold the preſent condition of government and oppoſition ; 
recolle&t the paſt, and, as Mr. Touchſtone ſays, let the foreſt 

judge. y 05 h 4 

4 There is certainly ſomething about lord North, either in his un- 
derſtanding, or in his heart, or in both, which is very noxious to 
* oppoſition. The great ſnow-ball which had been rolled from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, has waſted pretty faſt ſince it be- 
gan ta feel his influence ; and in the courfe of a hot Summer, I think 
it 1s likely to melt away altogether. But it is not my buſineſs to de- 
fend a miniſter, who I. am told is fo able to defend himſelf, F have 
heard that a L and moſt flaming patriot, the very ford 
and dagger oppolition, was a little unlucky in a late encounter 
with that poor weak man, lord North, who treated him fo roughly 
that the patriot was obliged to fly, parmala non bene relicka. 
Junius concludes his moſt elaborate performance with a ſtudied in- 
vective againſt the king, who has certainly been very cruel to Junius 
and his friends, and has, I preceive, extremely offended them ; for 
the whole torrent of abuſe that uſed formerly to fall upon the mini- 
ſter, is now poured down upon the king. Junius, who conſtantly 
makes uſe of ſimilies inſtead of arguments, endeavours to impeach 
the character of his majeſty, by comparing him to a piece of ſtag- 
7 | nant 
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nant water. I might eaſily anſwer that ſimile by producing another, 
and compare his majeſty te his own beautiful Thames, whoſe de- 
ſcription every body can repeat; but I do not chuſe to adopt this 
method of reaſoning. Upon the ſubject of abuſe Junius warms, and, 
like other people in a paſſion, ſeems not to know what he ſays, he 
reproaches the king for not having faults which would do him 
honour, and for poſſeſſing virtues which diſgrace him. The patriots 
have lately publiſhed and avowed a new ſyſtem of politicks, and 
Junius here alludes to a new ſyſtem of religion and morality which 
he has not fully explained. I wiſh he would publiſh that too, and 
ſhew us how the nature of things is changed, and by what authority 


the vices are converted into virtues. In the mean time I can partly 


ſolve this problem. I can ſpecify certain faults, Which, if the king 
had, they would have done him honour in the eyes of Junius, 
and perhaps the knowledge of them may lead us to the diſcovery of 
the virtues which have difraced the king with that judge of royal 
and private virtues. If the king had been timid and changeable, if 
inſenſible of his honour as a gentleman, and regardleſs of his dig- 
nity as a prince, he had a few months ago furrendered himſelf and 
his kingdom into the hands of a party, who, to intimidate, diſfreſs 
and ſubdue him, had with infinite labour, by the moſt featidalous me- 
thods, excited a ctamour, which they magniffed a thouſand times 
above the truth, then his faults would have done him honour; and 
Junius would have praiſed them as virtues. Lately, very lately, 
we have had an inſtance of this, fi parva magnis componete 


licet. * Every body remenibers how Junius treated the marquis of 


Granby, litera [cripta manet. The unfortunate Granby forfook 
His maſter, and deferted to the patriots ; his fault, his fflameful 
fault, has done him honour in their opinion; for he does not poſſeſs 
that virtue or conſtancy to his principles which diſgraces the king, 
his maſter, in the ſight of Junius, once the cruel ſconrge and bitter 
enemy, but now the friend and admirer of the convert Granby. If 
T can form any Jadgment of the real ſentiments of Junius he feerns 
to deſpair of ſucceſs with the king, who, he complains, wilf not 
open his heart to new connexions, but continues bigotted and ob- 
ſtinate to his old ſyſtem of religion. and | Frange's ; therefore Junius, 
whoſe fyſtems are directly oppoſi te, conſiders the king as a heretic to 
their church, and, like a true zealot, threatens him with the moſt 
dreadful' perſecution. What will the licence of the times produce ? 
Junius threatens his ſovereign, and (I am almoſt aſhamed to write) 
points to the ſcaffold, and the block. I wiſh, above all things, to 
call the attention of the public to this judicious, candid, and modeſt 
author, Let him be held in everlaſting remembrance, for he gives 
fair warning to the people of England; he diſcovers, without fear or 
ſhame, the ultimatum of faction, and preſents at once to the imagi- 
nation the finaf' cataſtrophe of rebellion and civil war. 
Me | T am, Sir, Your humble Servant 
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1 cannot be denied but that the ſpirit of Liberty! is the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characteriſtic of a TRUE BRITON ; and to that we owe the 
ſuperior advantages this nation enjoys aboye all the kingdoms of the 
earth. But there is a wide difference between the ſpirit of Liberty 
and the ſpirit of Sedition. One is indeed jealous of the leaſt invaſion 
of our civil and religious rights, and ready, on all occaſions, to ex- 
ert herſelf with courage and vigour againſt all attempts towards the 
ſubverſion of them. But though ſhe is thus bold and reſolute in times 
of danger, ſhe is of a meek and tranquil diſpoſition, while we enjoy 
thoſe bleſſings in peace ; ſubmiſſive to the laws of the land, and obe- 
dient and thankful to the Prince, by whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs 
theſe bleſſings are ſecured. On the other hand, the ſpirit of Sedition 
is ever ſuſpicious and uneaſy without cauſe, loud and clamorous in 
the midſt of peace and proſperity, pays an unwilling obedience to the 
laws, and is never ſo unhappy as when ſhe can have no pretence to 
' murmur againſt the Prince. The man poſſeſſed with this ſpirit, muſt 
needs be unhappy, while he has no reliſh of the bleſſings he enjoys 
- himſelf, under an apprehenſion that his 9 is greater and hap- 
ier than he. 

The glorious ſtrugglers for liberty which we read of in our hiſto- 
ries, will ever be remembered with honour to the perſons concerned 
in them, and with pleaſure by all thoſe who enjoy the happy con- 
ſequences of them as they ought. But though, on proper occaſions, 
it may be neceſſary to uſe ſo harſh a remedy, yet it is the occaſion on- 
ly can juſtify the preſcription. A nauſeous draught, or an acute ope- 
ration, may be abſolutely requiſite in a dangerous diſtemper ; and the 
phyſician who, by theſe means, reſtores his patient to bis priſtine 

health of conſtitution, will ever be remembered with gratitude and 
| eſteem; but it would be difficult for a Quack, who acts like a 
monkey, merely from imitation, to prevail on any perſon in perfect 
health, to receive his daily nutriment from an apothecary's ſhop, and 
be. cupped and excoriated every morning by way of prevention. No 
man is more ſenſible of the bleſſings we enjoy in conſequence 
of the late glorious Revolution, or is more thankful to Providence, 
and thoſe noble Patriots by whom it was effected, than myſelf. But 
I am far from thinking him a patriot who deſires another Revolution ; 
and that he certainly does who attempts to raiſe diſcontent, at a 
time when we are bleſſed with the full enjoyment of civil and religi- 
ous liberties, under a moſt excellent Prince, who owes his title to 
that glorious event, and gives us daily cauſe to > demonſtrate our gra- 
| | titude, 
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titude, not only to himſelf, but to the memory of our immortal de- 
liverer. ; 

A man who acts upon honeſt and fincere principles, who is in re- 
ality, and not in pretence only, a patriot, reaſons on all public oc- 
caſions, with calmneſs and temper, expreſſes his fears for the com- 
monwealth with hopes that they are groundleſs; and is ready and 
ardently deſirous to be convinced, that his a pprehenſions were unne- 
ceſſary. But it is tlie direct reverſe with the diſcontented zealot. 
Truth and falſhood are to him things indifferent, except as to their 
tendency to the great point he has in view. The welfare or ruin of 
his country, bears no proportion in his mind to the proſperity or ruin 
of the man he hates. He triumphs and rejoices in the midſt of ci- 
vil diſcord; and the pain he is capable of feeling, is, when he is ſen- 
ſible of the peace, the plenty, the liberty his native country enjoys 
under the influence or adminiſtration of the perſons he diſlikes. 
There are ſome libels replete with all the venom of ſlander, cal - 
culated for infuſing the ſpirit of ſedition; the envious and malicious 
read them with =: Arey the indolent and unwary with patience : 
But thanks be to God, the attacks againſt the Miniſters are inef- 
fectual, and faction has laboured in vain. Theſe men, who are 
diſſeminators of factions, have found ſome domeſtic grievance about 
the Middleſex election. No real grievance is to be found, nor is it 
eaſy to invent ſuch a one as ſhall gain ſufficient deference to be of 
any ſervice, as it is in contradiction to the ſenſes of thoſe who niuſt 
be made to believe it. J 
His Majeſty has graciouſly declared, that he will make the laws 
of the land the meaſure of his government. His Majeſty's known 
character gives indubitable ſanction to his word; and the experience 
we have had of his goodneſs and juſtice in this particular, makes it 
traiterous to doubt it. 

Doctor Samuel Johnſon has evidently demonſtrated, in his pamphlet 
entitled, The Falſe alarm, that Mr. Wilkes's expulſion abſolutely 
means total exclufion and incapacitation to fit in the Houſe. I ſhall 
conclude my letter with the quotation from the above excellent 
pamphlet: © They thought (ſays he) that the terms they ſent 
« were terms of weight, which would have amazed all, and ſtum- 


5e bled many; but the conſternation is now over, and their foes 
** ſtand upright as before.“ 


CAMILLUS, 
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LL arts have been tried for the redreſs of grievances; the 
lower houſe has been individually and collectively ſolicited to 
do its duty, to reſtore the rights of the people, Inſtructions have 
been given to ſingle members, and petitions laid before the whole 
body; motions have been made, reſolutions propoſed, and bills 
brought in, but all to no purpoſe: the ſame ſpirit which firſt dictated 
an encroachment on the conſtitution, ſtill prevailed. In the upper 
houſe, the proceſs has been ſimilar; the lords, inſtead of checking, 
as their office required, the arbitrary and illegal proceedings of the 
commons, not only refuſed to interfere by reſolution or bill, but 
alſo diſclaimed all legiſlative control in a caſe where their inter- 
poſition might have ſaved the nation from all the horrors of civil war. 
Diſappointed in their expectations from theſe two branches of the 
legiſlature, the people applied to the - third, which has remained. 
equally obdurate, equally deaf to their cries. Like Cerberus, this 
three-headed monſter has barked out the fame anſwer, and now ſeems 
determined to devour us. 

Shall we, like the companions of Ulyſſes, crouch to this Poly- 
phemus, and ſuffer ourſelves to be cruſhed? Forbid it, honour ! 
Shall we then, like that hero, boldly attack the giant, and ſeek 
revenge? Prudence ſuggeſts a middle courſe. Reſiſtance is never 
lawful but when it is ſure of ſucceſs, becauſe legal juſtice always 
attends the victor's car, and is meaſured by his ſword. When James 
the ſecond had invaded our liberties, and laid the conſtitution in 
ruins, our forefathers did not think it juſtifiable to have immediate re- 
courſe to arms. Monmouth's inſurrection was but the madneb of 
a ſingle man, not the premeditated plan of the nation, The peo» 
ple waited with patient indignation till every thing was ripe, till 
the ferment became ſo general as to ſecure univerſal ſupport. Then 
they did not heſitate to ſeize opportunity by the forelock, and to ex- 
pel the tyrant. 

The proteſting lords, the better, though not the greater, part 
of the commons, the city of London, and indeed the whole king- 
dom, loudly complain that our rulers have done a deed more ruin- 
ous in its conſequences than the levying of ſhip-money, for which 
Charles the firſt was beheaded, or than the deſpenſing power for 
exerciſing which James the ſecond was dethroned. What is the con- 
1 How ought their ene to behave? After two ſuch 


Aluſtrious 
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illuſtrious examples, no one needs be at a loſs for an anſwer ; and 
I would give it, were it as ſafely as eaſily given. In my mind we 
ſhould not precipitate matters. The chains of ſla very are only 
ſtraitened and rendered more heavy and galling by unſuccesful reſiſt- 
ance. A cruſhed rebellion adds ftrength to the moſt odious and 
deteſtable government. But, if it be allowed for ſome time to take 
its courſe, as one act of violence or injuſtice requires two to ſup- 
port it, it will ſoon. become fo intolerable as to rouze the whole 
nation with one accord to action. 

The Boſtonians ſeem to me to have given us no bad leſſon. Their 
high ſpirit did not hinder them to act with proper temper. They 
proteſted indeed in the ſtrongeſt terms againſt the violation of their 
rights, and tried all peaceable means of redreſs. But they did not pro- 
ceed to violence till their tyrants had filled the meaſure of their ini- 
quity, and wrought up the people to an irreſiſtible fury. Then aſſur- 
ed of ſucceſs they aſſumed an authoritative tone, and the enemy diſ- 
mayed by their firmneſs, and ſtruck with the panick ſo natural to 
conſcious guilt, fled before them without a blow. | 

James the ſecond is another example of the ſame truth; and per- 
haps Charles the firſt might haye been, with better management, 
reduced to the ſame dilemma. At this time of day, at leaſt, when 
the preſs ſtill remains open, and when the minds of men are enlarg- 
ed, a prince who affects deſpotiſm in this nation, can expect nothing 
but exile or the block. His party, exclufive of placemen and penſi- 
oners, can extend no farther than the gates of his palace; and even 
_ theſe will abandon him, when they find the reſt bent on his ruin. The 
army is at beſt like a two-edged ſword, which will cut either way, 
and hew down the oppreſſor as readily as the oppreſſed. It may 
be debauched from the tyrant's intereſt no leſs than from that of the 
people. The many examples of ſuch tragedies to be found in hiſtory 
might, one would imagine, deter all princes from attempting to erect 
a.military government. 18 | 
But ſince ignorance, pride, obſtinacy and revenge, will ſtill hurry 
them on to their fate, it becomes us to be early upon our guard, and 
to anticipate the project, leſt the night ſhould come upon us, when no 
man can work. For, though we muſt charitably ſuppoſe, that our 
ſovereign has not entered into any ſcheme for the ſubverſion of our 
liberties, we muſt all be now thoroughly convinced that ſuch a ſcheme 
has been long in agitation, and that the preſent miniſtry are ſtraining 
every nerve to put it in execution. They made the firſt eſſay in 
America, by giving an illegal commiſſion to a commander in chief, 
Whoſe authority was ſuperior to that of the governor's and other 
civil magiſtrates : a regulation, which overturned the antient eſtabliſh- 
ment, and converted the provinces into military governments, 
ſimilar to thoſe which took place in Africa, when the imperial mili- 
tary lieutenants ufurped the power of the proconſuls. The prudence 
and ſpirit of the people have on that continent rendered the miniſterial 
plan abortive. What hinders us to imitate their example? . 
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All the different provinces entered into aſſociations, and formed 
reſolutions of giving mutual aſſiſtance. Neither the ſtamp- act, nor 
the acts poſterior to it, would have been otherwiſe repealed. Why 
then do not the different counties, and large corporations in England, 
aſſociate and enter into ſimilar reſolutions? Why does not the city of 
London fend a circular letter, like that of the Boſtonians , to all the 
counties and independent corporations ? 

When they approve of this letter, and take an active part in the de- 
fence of our conſtitution, when it appears clearly and beyond all 
contradiction, that there is a univerſal combination of the people, and 
that they are firmly reſolved not tamely to relinquiſh their birth - 
. then, and not till then, will it be time to preſent to the king, 

a petition ſigned by five and twenty barons, according to the pro- 
viſion made for that purpoſe by Magna Charta. 
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THE freeholder is undoubtedly too violent, and does not ſeem 
ſufficiently to underſtand the nature of that government which pro- 
tects him, He would have made a better citizen in Sparta, or 
at Rome than in Great Britain. He writes, however, with ſpirit, 
and his letters are generally much ſuperior to the common run of 
tho) which appear in News- Papers. 
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To the CiT:zENs of LonDoN. 


12 H E uſual proceedings, with relation to writings, called Libels, 

A makeit proper to put you in mind of a few points, which very 
nearly concern the rights and privileges of the people of Great B1i- 
tain. 

Let us conſider a little the common method of proceeding by In- 
formation, as that is an affair upon which the Liberty of the Preſs 
does almoſt abſolutely and entirely depend. 

Before any Information it filed for a Libel, the Proſecutor for the 
King marks a paragraph or more in the book, or paper, againſt 
which the proſecution is intended ; and the Information calls it a falſe, 
ſcandalous, and ſeditious Libel, or to that effect. The Jury are to 
bring in their verdict Guilty or Not Guilty ; that is, of the whols 

Information; of writing or publiſhing a falſe, ſcandalòus and ſediti. 
ous 
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eus Libel ; though they are directed to take notice only of the Pu- 
blication, and to conſider whether that is proved without enquiring 
into the Merits, (whether the words are at all criminal or not) which 
is left entirely to the Court, and is to be * by the Defendant 
in Arreſt of Judgment. 

If this be the <aſe,I appeal to you, whether a perſon, who publiſhes 
one of Tillotſon's Sermons, or a chapter out of the Whole Duty of 
Man, may not be found guilty of publiſhing a falſe, ſcandalous, and 
ſeditious Libel : and whether he hath not reaſon to complain, that he 
is not tried by his Jury, his Peers, his Equals, (as every Engliſhman 
ought, by our Conſtitution, to be tried) but by the Judges, who are 
not his Equals, but his Superiors, and preſide upon the Bench as the 
King's Repreſentatives. 


It may happen (it hath often happened) that the matter, laid in an 


Information as libellous, is quite otherwiſe ; that'it is for the ho- 

nour of the Prince and the true intereſt of the Nation „though per- 
haps neither for the intereſt nor honour of thoſe in Power; and if, 

at any time hereafter, we ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to have weak 
men upon the Bench, or ſuch as might be capable of being under the 
influence of a vicious and corrupt Adminiſtration, every word that 
any man ſhould write or publiſh (in defence of the Laws, Liberties, 
and Conſtitution of his Country) would and muſt be abſolutely de- 
termined juſt as the ruling Miniſter ſhall think fit to direct; in which 
caſe, I leave every reaſonable man to find out the difference between 
fuch a Reſtraint upon the Preſs and the molt abſolute Suppreſſi on of 
the Liberty of it. 

I hope it will be admitted! in Law, (in Reaſon, J am ſure, it muſt) 
that the Jury, the Triers, JURY ONLY have a right of en- 
quiring and finding whether the Matter, laid in an Information, is 
criminal Matter or not. They are to inform themſelves and their 
own conſciences whether the Words, which are to make the De- 
fendant guilty, have any Guilt in them; and they are to ſay accord- 
ingly. The Attorney General is to ſupport his information in every 


article. If he lays it, that the words were publiſhed unlawfully, mali- 


ciouſly, or ſeditiouſly, and ſcandalouſly, he is to prove that they are un- 
Liwful, malicious, ſeditious and ſcandalous, or his Information falls of 
courſe ; but beyond all doubt, the Jury ought to be ſatisfied within 


themſelves, that their fellow Citizen, whom they are trying, is guilty 


of a crime, before they find him ſo. This they are bound to do by 
their oaths, and no direction of the Court, to the contrary, ought 
to have the leaſt influence on their conſciences. 8 

This is the right and duty of all Jurymen. It is authorized by 


Magna Charta; and though it hath often been invaded ſince, yet | 


was it aſſerted, and is now confirmed to us by the precedent of a 
caſe, the moſt remarkable, perhaps, that ever came into Weſtminſter 


Hall: I mean the trial of the Seven Biſhops, in the reign of James 


the Second; a trial in which the Rights and Liberties of all England 
were brought to the bar. An Information was lodged againſt theſe 
worthy 
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worthy Prelates, for delivering a Petition to the King, in the moſt 
humble manner, praying him to excuſe them for not obeying his or- 
der to read the Declaration of Liberty of Conſcience in their churches, 
| becauſe the Declaration was founded upon a power of diſpenſing with 

the Laws, which was illegal, and becauſe they could not, in honour 
and conſcience, ſo far make themſelves Parties in it as to read it, and 
diſtribute it over the nation. This innocent and dutiful Petition was 
called a Libel, and the Biſhops were proſecuted, . by Information, 
for a miſdemeanor. It was ſaid to be a falſe, ſeditious, malicious, 
and ſcandalous Lihel ;, and if the Jury had not been permitted to en- 
quire fully into the Merits of this Petition, they muſt have been found 
guilty ; for the Publication of it was undeniably proved ; but the 
Court acquainted the Jury with the nature of a Libel, as well as 
with the Reaſons offered by the King's Counſel, to prove this Petition 
ſuch, and in concluſion left the deciſton of it entirely to the Jury, 
who acquitted the Biſhops of the whole Information, „ becauſe their 
Petition was not a Libel. 

This great Precedent is ſufficient to convince any conſiderate 
Engliſhman, that not only the writing, printing, or publiſhing of 
any book, or paper, ſaid to be libellous in an Information, are to be 
enquired into by the Jury, but alſo whether what was fo written, 
printed, or publiſhed, be in itſelf criminal or not; for writing, 
printing and publiſhing are honeſt, uſeful, and legal employments ; 
and it would be ridiculous, as well as unjuſt, to puniſh a man for exer- 
ciſing his Talents, or legal Vocation, before it is proved, or offered 
to be proved, that he has exerciſed them to an ill uſe, 

Whatever may be your determination in caſes where the ſenſe is 
explicit, you will not certainly condemn any of your fellow-ſubjects 
for words, which are only ambiguous at worſt, and aan of an 
innocent meaning. 

To conclude :—If it be true (as it is cintaed) that, in the 
common caſes of Informations, the Jury are only to take notice of 
the proof of the Publication, (which can moſt commonly be proved, 
and is often confefled) I do not ſee any occaſion to trouble the Jury 
at all with the matter. They are, in this caſe, twelve very uſeleſs 
men. The Inquiſition lies wholly before his Majeſty s Judges; and 
then the Corner: ſtone, that ſupports all our Liberties, even the Li- 
berty of the Preſs, is abſolutely in their hands. How far a matter 
of this great importance may deſerve a Parliamentary Enquiry, 
ſeems to be well worth the conſideration of this great and opulent 
city, which, among all its grievances, has not yet petitioned for the 

redreſs of this enormous one. | 


AC onſlitutionaliſt. 
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URIES conſtitute one of the main pillars which ſupport the 
conſtitution, They have often protected innocence againſt 
an arbitrary judge, and ſometimes reſcued liberty from the 
tyrannical hands of the legiſlature. Jefferies found them his ſevereſt 
enemies; and the long parliament, as well as Cromwell, were fre- 
quently checked by their integrity and firmneſs. Nothing therefore 
can be more alarming to every patriot, than to ſee their power 
retrenched, and their credit leſſened. Such a proceeding argues a ſet- 
tled plan of deſpotiſm. It is our misfortune, that within theſe few 
months paſt, ſome of our fellow citizens have been treated, as if no 
inſtitution exiſted, while others ſuffered through the undue influence of 
the crown on theſe guardians of our rights. | 
Under pretence of ſecuring their privileges, the two houſes have 
imitated the example of the courts of law, and puniſhed, with arbitra- 
fines and impriſonment, individuals, who neither were, nor would 
have been found guilty by their peers, an Engliſh jury; an 
eſtabliſhment which ought to be at leaſt as inviolable as their privi- 
leges. Not ſatisfied with this arbitrary retrenchment. of the juriſ- 
diction of juries, they have paſſed two acts, one for the preſervation 
of the game, the other for the preſervation of dogs, which have 
in theſe two caſes annihilated their authority, and rendered deciſive 
and final the determination of the juſtices of the peace; a body of 
men, who cannot be held in great eſteem, as they owe their office to 


their ſuppoſed ſervility to the court, If they go on at this rate for a 


few years, and make a couple of acts every ſeſſion, putting our laws 
upon the fame footing with thoſe regulating the exciſe, where no 
jury is allowed, we ſhall ſoon forget the name of a jury, and wonder 
what is become of our ancient conſtitution. | 
Beſides theſe large and haſty ſtrides to the extinction of juries, 
our rulers have taken other ſteps no leſs dangerous; becanſe tho 
they do not threaten their exiſtence, they bring them into difcredit, 
which muſt prove equally fatal to liberty. In cauſes which affect 
the crown, they make a practice of ſtriking a ſpecial jury, ano- 


ther name for a packed jury, becauſe it is named by the ſecondary 


of the court, an officer under the influence of the crown. The pars 
ties indeed have a right to ſtrike off a certain number of thoſe that 
are marked down. But what does this privilege avail the. culprit, 
fince all were originally choſen by his accuſers, and ſince thoſe, that 
remain unſcratched, may, by being previouſly known, be tampered 
with by the crown. Theſe twelve ſpecial men will have no ſcru- 

| | ple 
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ple in bringing a man in guilty of publiſhing what he never publiſh- 
ed. Would any other ſpecies of jurors have condemned Wilkes for 
publiſhing what he concealed . with care? would any other ſpecies 
of jurors have found Almon guilty in publiſhing what had not 
been adjudged culpable by any court, and what a jury has ſince 
judged guiltleſs? It is impoſſible; twelve indifferent, unpicked, un- 
biaſſed men, could never have been guilty of ſuch ſcandalous par- 
tiality, and injuſtice. A ſpecial jury alone could be capable of ſuch 
degeneracy. It is to be hoped that theſe examples will urge the 
people to inſiſt on their extinction; eſpecially in all caſes between 
the crown and ſubject, where the latter can expect nothing but op- 
preſſion, Grand and petty juries are our true palladium in courts 
of law. | 
This reformation is the more neceſſary, that we ſee theſe juries 
rendered mere cyphers by the artful management of judges. Being 
taught from the bench that the fa& only, not its nature and circum- 
ſtances, comes under their cogniſance, they credulouſly find every 
man guilty, and leave the culprit to the mercy of a ſingle man, who 
is by theſe inſidious arts the diſcretionary arbiter of the ſubject's 
fortune and fame. Nothing can be a more diabolical invention than 
the dinſtiction made between civil and criminal proſecutions. In 
the former our lawyers and law books allow you to plead the truth 
of what you alledge in a publication as a defence. In the latter they 
pretend that it is immaterial whether a publication is falſe or true, 
becauſe it is a breach of the peace, and therefore criminal. This 
doctrine is extremely convenient for the crown, becauſe the fact of 
publication is eaſily proved, and it is never obliged to enter into its 
own juſtification, If the crown can prove the publication, it mat- 
ters not whether the charge be juſtly founded or not; the pub- 
liſher is puniſhed at the diſcretion of the court, which was all that 
the proſecutor intended, the ſole object aimed at being the ſup- 
preſſion of fair argumentation and the ſhutting of the preſs, the ter- 
ror of all bad miniſtries, To me it appears that any publication, 
however falſe and libellous, cannot in propriety of ſpeech be called a 
breach of the peace. No good conſtitutional lawyer ever called it 
fo; becauſe this would be ſubſtituting the cauſe for the effect; 
a libel being only a writing tending to a breach of the peace, and 
not an actual breach. This was the opinon of Chief Juſtice Pratt, 
and of the whole court of common pleas, when Wilkes's caſe 
was tried, How then comes the court'of king's bench to have ad- 
judged it to a breach of the peace? I am ſure neither law nor reaſon 
can be here on its ſide. | | $3: * 
But let us ſuppoſe it a breach of the peace, yet may it be entirely 
blameleſs, nay laudable. For, if juſt provocation be given, if a 
miniſter, or any other perſon, is purſuing plans of government 
evidently deſtructive of the conſtitution, and ruinous to the nation, 
it becomes the duty of every man to check bis career; becauſe 
every man has a property or intereſt in the conſtitution, Who - 
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ever attacks it, is the aggreſſor, and therefore the only peace breaker, 
ſince the libeller only endeavours to repel his attack, and to puniſh 
him by bringing him before the tribunal of the public, which muſt 
always fit in judgment on miniſters, while liberty exiſts in this iſland. 
To ſay that the truth of a publication in a civil proſecution is a good 
defence, becauſe there the plaintiff ſues for a pecuniary ſatisfaction to 
himſelf, and to urge that it is not a good defence in a criminal pro- 
ſecution, becauſe there the public, the fuppoſed plaintiff, ſeeks puniſh- 
ment as a ſatisfaction to itſelf, is in other words ſaying, that an indi- 
vidual, but not the public, ought to reſt fatisfied with the truth's be- 
ing aſcertained. By what rule then ought the conduct of the public 
to be regulated? Being compoſed of individuals, one would imagine 
that the ſame rule would be applicable to the whole as to the part, 
and that above all things, it would lay no obſtruction in the way of 
developing the truth, much leſs puniſh a man for diſcovering it. 

This ridiculous quirk of the law was evidently invented by the 
crown lawyers, as a ſhackle upon the preſs, We have ſuffered it 
too long to exiſt. Let us exert ourſelves in deſtroying it, together 
with the arbitrary power of dilcretionary puniſhment left to judges 
in criminal proſecutions ; as in cafes of life and death, let a jury, 
not a temporiſing judge, determine the meaſure of every delinquent's 
puniſhrient. Then, and not till then, can we fay that we are free. 


CASUIST. 
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Mis cCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Number XXVII, | 
LONDON CHRONICLE. 


June 2, 70 June 55 1770. | No, 2102. 


The following Letter is handed about in M. S. in Paris, and is 
confidently ſaid to be an epiſile from Princeſs Louisa, daughter 
of the French King, to the DauPHINESS, pon her retiring 
into a Convent, aud the Daupuln's marriage. 


My dear Niece, 


E not ſurprized at the receipt of this letter, or the ſubject of it. 

To congratulate you, in the moſt tender manner, upon your 

approaching nuptials with that amiable youth, the Dauphin, was tho 

original deſign of this epiſtle ; but I found, whilſt my heart dictated 
felicitation to you, to me it intimated the moſt pungent ſorrow. 

Vor., II. K | When 
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Ween 1 refle on the many happy years that await you, united in 
thoſe indiſſoluble bonds of felicity, with a prince, whoſe tranſcendant 
virtues, 'and perſonal accompliſhments, place him, as well by birth 
as merit, in the moſt exalted point of view, and render him at once 
the admiration of the women, and the envy of the men; and then 
compare the reverſe of my fortune, doomed to eternal celibacy, 
though my heart has long made its choice, and fixed its immutable 
attention on him who is truly worthy of it; what a cruel reflection! 
what a dreadful perſpective! deprived even of hope, or the probabi- 
lity of ever ſurmounting the prejudices of cuſtom, annexed to my 
lamentably elevated ſtation. | | 

How very unfortunate is my lot! born a princeſs to be miſe- 
rable! Ohl that fate had decreed the moſt humble ſtation, at leaſt 
far beneath my preſent, I might have been happy, too happy, with 
the worthieſt of men (for it is in vain to conceal my paſſion) the 
Marquis Turbilly ! but I am for ever debarred his fight ; forbid ever- 
more to think of him! Why were weak mortals born with paſſions, 
if they are not to be pratifed ! Why from the weakeſt of the hu- 
man ſpecies is the molt heroic fortitude to be exacted! Man, lawleſs 
man, inevery department of life, may rove without control through 
all the labyrintlis of love; in them it is conſidered, if not meritori- 
ous, the ſlighteſt crime. | F 

But wherefore ſhould I lament ? there is a road till left me, the 
cloiſter alone can afford relief. Thither will I fly ; there ſhall my 
future days be . in praying for your welfare; and in religious 
contemplation, forgetting I am a woman, my foul will ſoar to hea- 
ven, and antedate futurity. | | 

Not all the charms of grandeur—the allurements of the moſt po- 

liſhed and brilliant Court in Europe — neither the ſolicitations 'of re- 
lations, or the interpoſition of friends, can make me ſwerve from the 
reſolution I have taken, to leave a world that can afford me no 
happincſs—deprived of the only object capable of communicating it. 
Farewel, . moſt lovely Princels. 2 . 


LOUISA. 


4. 'L 
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Number XXVIII. 
CCC ED ©-£ 
Tune 5th, 1770. No. 3256, 


The SuzsTance of Mr. BURKE'S celebrated SPEECH 
upon AMERICAN AFFAIks, May 8th, 1770, in a GREAT 
ASSEMBLY. 


P VIOUSLY to the ſpeech ſeveral papers which had been 
moved for were read, as the reſolutions of both houſes of par- 
liament, the king's ſpeech, circular letters of the ſecretary of ſtate, 
ſpeeches of governors, and meſſages of aſſemblies in America, &c. 

Mr. Burke roſe, aud ſaid, be ſhould, from the ſtate of things 
which theſe papers opened to the houſe, lay before them the ſtate 
of meaſures, and the plan (if ſuch could be ſo called) of adminiſtration, 
which his majeſty's miniſters had attempted to execute, from the f.“ 
tal hour, ſince they left that ground of peace on which the affairs 
of the colonies were eſtabliſhed after the repeal of the ſtamp-act. 

He ſaid, the declaratory law did ſufficiently eſtabliſh the ſove- 
reignty of this country over its plantations and colonies. But that 
the wiſe miniſters who ſucceeded, did not think this ſufficient, with- 
out ſome exerciſe of the power of taxing, ſuch as might ſecure the 
dignity, as well as ſovereignty of government, by which, at the bot- 
tom, they meant the doing ſomething to fave the honour of particu- 
lar perſons. 


That this was very extraordinary, that the great perſon, who 


was the foremoſt for repealing the ſtamp- act, and that too on the 


principle of the Americans themſelves, ſhould, when he found him- 
ſelf at the head of the miniſtry, be the very perſon to adopt the 
meaſure of inventing a new ſyſtem of taxes upon the colonies. 

And it was alſo peculiarly unfortunate, that when a meaſure, ſo 
likely to meet with every obſtruction and oppoſition in America, was 
adopted, no one precaution or ſtep was taken to ſecure the exe- 
cution of it, neither of policy, nor power, 3 

And, to add to the fatality, the execution was left to hands, 
which, in the ſequel of events, have proved the moſt unfit for it of 
any that could be employed. | WY 

He then prefaced what be had to fay, with begging that he might 
not be underſtood to mean any thing perſonal againſt any man, ef- 


pecially the miniſter that might appear to be moſt afeted by his 


concluſions ; that he had really 3 perſonal regard tor the noble 


lord ; that he wiſhed rather, by pointing out errors, to lead to a 
. redreſs for the future, than to puniſhment for the paſt : yet, upon 


3 
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the other hand, if upon the ſtate of the enquiries, things and actions, 
which were connected with perſons, did appear to deſerve the ani- 
madverſion, the cenſure of the houſe, he ſhould adhere to what was 


right for the public, be the perſons whomſoever or whatſoever they 


may. 

He then opened with infinite wit and raillery, the plan of dignity 
adopted by the miniſters, and ſhewed how it was purſued through 
every tranſaction, from the pr opoſing the new revenue act for 
America, to their partial repeal in this ſeſſion. He began firſt with 
the meaſures taken, when the parliament was perſuaded to pals an 
act for ſuſpending the aſſembly of New-York, and ſhewed, that in- 
ſtead of producing a ſubmiſſion from that aſſembly, on which the 
dignity of government was to be eſtabliſhed, it produced reſolutions 
in that aſſembly, againſt both the dignity and authority of this go- 
vernment. The quartering bill, which this ſuſpending act was meant to 
enforce, was never ſubmitted to; and that the whole effect was, that 
the act of parliament is now no longer in force, but the reſolutions 
are, and have had their effect. 

As the revenue acts produce in K nothing but eckelations 
againſt our power of taxing, the next ſtep of dignity, was a letter 
of a ſecretary of ſtate, ordering with a menace, in caſe” of refuſal, 
the aſſembly at Boſton, from whence the meaſure of reſolving firſt 
took riſe, to reſcind all ſuch reſolutions, and directing the governors 
of the other provinces, by another and circular letter, to induce 


their allemblies, to treat the Boſton reſolves with the contempt they 


deſerve. Here again our dipnity was diſhonoured. The Boſton aſſem- 
bly, who would not reſcind, was diſſolved, and was permitted to 
ſit again without reſcinding ; and the other aſſemblies treated the 
ſecretary of ſtate's letter with contempt. 

Theſe wile ſteps of policy failing, and the people of Ae e 
growing every day more and more confirmed in their reſolutions, and 
more and more influned, ſeveral As of violence broke out. Upon 
this ſtate of things, the crown was now, as confeſſedly unable to carry 
its meaſures into execution, adviſed to call in the aid of parliament, to 
tell parliament, that it could not govern thoſe ungovernable people. 
The parliament was perſuaded to come to ſome threatening reſolves, 
and to give back the curious advice of {ending for the ſubjects of Ame- 
rica, ſuſpected of treaſon and miſpriſion of treaſon, to England, 
under authority of an old act of Henry VIII. to be tried here. 
Theſe threats never were, as it was known they never could, be 
carried into execution. They expoſe the weakneſs of parliament, 
and rendered its power abhorred, and reduced the dignity of go- 
vernment to contempt. 

Theſe great ſtrokes of policy not ſucceeding, the plan took a 
former tone, and, upon an account received of ſome breaches of 
the peace, and ſome affrays with the cuſtom- houſe officers, a fleet 
and an army was ſent to Boſton, to ſecure not our dignity, but 
government it ſelf, as was given out. . 

ee 
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See now the iſlue of this: 

The civil magiſtrate, who was ſaid to call for the aid of theſe 
troops, would neither receive nor quarter them ; would not accept, 
nor uſe their aid; fo that, after the parade of the terror was over, 
and after the miniſters found they could not frighten the people, they 
withdrew part of this armament, and the reſt are now drawn out 
of the town. 

So that now, on the upſhot, it appears, that inſtead of having 
eſtabliſhed the dignity of government, you have now ſhown by the 
attempt, that you have loſt the power in effect, either to ſuſpend or 
to prorogue, or even to reduce the alſemblies to reſcind their reſolves 
againſt your power. 

Every meaſure of crude, impracticable vigour, has rendered you 
abhorred. Every meaſure of lenity (proved to be the lenity of a 
braggard forced to ſubmit) has brought you into contempt. At the 
very time that parliament was to be perſuaded to take up the menace 
of Henry the eiphth's act, miniſtry were preparing a plan of ſub- 
miſſion and when they found that the terms of their ſubmiſſion 
would not be accepted by the Americans, the miniſters, by 
another circular letter, upon the plan of lenity, laid the grounds for 
their friends in America to negotiate a reconciliation, pretending 
themſelves, in the mean while, to hold up their heads high under the 
authority of parliament, which would not ſubmit ; and yet, if their 
friends could have carried any one point that would have ſerved for 
offenſible ground to parliament, parliament was to be perſuaded, to 
repeal as they ſhould recommend. And laſtly, altho' the Americans 
could not be induced to do even this, yet parliament was perſuaded 
to repeal article for article, as the miniſters had promiſed, and vowed 
they ſhould, and not a jot further. 

So that now, not only dignity, but government and power are 
all brought to nought. Every inſtrument is gone; there is neither 
civil not military. The malignity of your will is adhorred ; the debi- 
lity of your power is contemned, which ever has been, and is now 
the caſe of a government without wiſdom. 

Thoſe meaſures, and this ſtate of things, do not only deſerve; as 
we have expreſſed it, our moſt ſerious conſideration, but ſo far as 
ſhall appear, that this ſtate of things has been brought on by thoſe 
meaſures, the meaſures do ſurely "deſerve our cenſure And upon 
this ground, he then propoſed ſeveral reſolutions of cenſure of 
the ſeveral meaſures which had dern lately taken, which paſſed 
in the negative. 
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Number XXIX. 
LLOYD” EVENING POST. 


Friday, June 8, to Monday, Fune 11, 1770. No. 2018; 


The HASTY M ARRI AGE. 
KA A . 


* 


1 N a very fine ſummer evening, when Mr. Jarvis, a country gen- 
tleman, was giving directions to one of his haymakers, he heard 
ſomebody call out with a loud voice, ** ſtop him, ſtop him.” Turn- 
ing his eye to the road which boutided his view to the field, he ſaw 
a young fellow in a ſmart riding-dreſs, limping along. Before he 
could reach the gate he ſaw him fall. The fight of him lying on the 
ground quickened his ſteps. With the aſſiſtance of a neighbouring 
miller, who arrived at the fame time with the gentleman's horſe, 
he raiſed him upon his feet; but as he was unable to ſtand, they 
ſupported him between them, and conducted him to Jarvis-farm, 
which was not far off; the miller's ſon leading the horſe after him. 
Mr. Jarvis, finding that the young ſtranger had been very much 
bruiſed by his fall, occaſioned by the ſudden ſtarting of his horſe; 
thought it proper to have him put to bed, and to ſend for a ſurgeon; 
The ſurgeon came, and Mr. Hudſon was ſo well recovered in a 
few days, that he felt no inconvenience from his contuſions. Hig 
recovery, however, was attended with many diſquieting ſenſations. 
The humane, hoſpitable, and, indeed, affectionate behaviour of 


Mr. and Mrs. Jarvis (people of whom every body who knew them ſpoke 


in the higheſt terms) to Mr. Hudſon, deſerved conſiderable acknow- 
ledgments from him; and he was not inſenſible to the emotions of 
gratitude, he was ready enough to aſſure his generous friends how 
greatly he thought himſelf obliged to them for the kind reception he 
had met with under their roof. But gratitude was not the only paſ- 
ſion felt by him while he was under their care; Miſs Jarvis, who ap- 
peared in his eyes, the moſt amiable of her ſex, by her tender atten+ 


tions, ſuperadded to thoſe of her worthy parents, made him, in a 


ſhort time, deſperately in love with her; and he was ſo charmed by 
her agrecable perſon and entertaining converſation, that he could not 
bring himſelf to quit the farm, though he was ſuſhciently able to tra- 
vel to the place which he told them he had in view when his progreſs 


was retarded by the abovementioned accident. 


- Hudſon had a number of natural and acquired accompliſhments, 
which recommended him very powerfully. to Miſs Jarvis; and as ſhe 
had no ſmall ſhare of ſenſibility, his . about her were neither 


unnoticed, 
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unnoticed, nor unrewarded. She felt, in truth, in a few weeks, 

the ſtrongeſt prejudices in favour of a man, who by all his looks, 
words, and actions, declared hunſelf her lover, though he had not 
made a downright declaration; and he, preſuming upon the lan- 
guage of her eyes, ventured one day, in a private interview, to open 
his heart to her. She liſtened to him, modeſtly attentive, returned 
a polite an{wer, and gave him encouragement to believe that her heart 

was entirely at his ſervice. | 


Thoroughly ſatisfed with her behaviour, he then attacked her 
ather. 

F Mr. Jarvis, from what he had ſeen of Mr. Hudſon, had a good 
opinion of him: His deportment was regular, his converſation was 
moral, and he ſeemed to have commendable principles; but as he 
knew nothing concerning his family or his fortune, he told him gen- 
teelly, when he ſollicited to be his ſon-in-law, that he could not 
comply with his requeſt till he was better acquainted with him. 
Hudſon, in conſequence of that reply, intreated him to hear what 
he had to diſcloſe with regard to himſelf and his affairs, and hav- 
ing obtained his conſent, proceeded in the following manner. I 
have a large independent fortune in the funds; I have no relation to 
control me, and I am ready to make any ſettlement on Miſs Jarvis 
Which you think ſuitable to the fortune you intend to give her: And 
as to my character, if you have any doubt relating to it, I can furniſh 
you with a liſt of friends who will, I dare ſay, diſſipate all your ap- 
prehenſions, if you have any.“ 

Hudſon, imagining that he had, by the openneſs of his behaviour, 
precluded all enquires about himſelf and his finances, waited with im- 
patience for the categorical anſwer. 

Mr. Jarvis, though he was ſomewhat inclined to believe what Mr. 
Hudſon had told him, was too wary to depend entirely upon it. He 
therefore determined to ſet off the next morning to London, and to 
conſult an old friend of his who knew the town extremely well, and 
who had a very extenſive acquaintance. 

When the firſt compliments were over, Mr. Bennet expreſſed his 
ſurprize to ſee Mr. Jarvis in the metropolis during the hay-ſeaſon. 

' © You may well be ſurprized to ſee me in London at this time of 
the year; but, to tell you the truth, I am come upon a very par- 
ticular occaſion.” 


1 "WE You have found a huſband, I ſuppoſe, for one of the young 
ladies.“ 

Vou are not, altogether wide of the mark. A young gentleman 
has made his addreſſes to Emily: He is agreeable, ſenſible, and appears 
in an advantageous light; yet appearances are deceitful: Emily likes 
him, I can ſee, and I wiſh to make her happy; but in an affair of 
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doubts concerning this young fellow, and now wait upon you to 
communicate what I did not chuſe to commit to paper.“ 

Mr. Jarvis then gave Mr. Bennet a minute detail of what had 
paſſed at the farm from the day on which Hudſon was brought to it; 
and at the concluſion of his little narrative requeſted his friend to tell 
him what he knew about his daughter's lover; adding, © For you 


know every body, and have moſt probably heard of Mr, Hudſon, if 


you are not acquainted with him.” 
Mr. Bennet, after having attentively liſtened to his old friend's ac- 


count of Mr. Hudſon, told him“ that he was very glad he had acted 


in ſo cautious a manner. From your deſcription of him,“ continued 
he, © and from ſeveral circumſtances you have mentioned, he muſt be 
the Hudſon who has fo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his gaming and his 
- gallantry in this quarter of the town. The fellow is handſome, and 
has parts; but he is an adventurer: By no means, therefore, have 
any thing farther to ſay to him: Your behaviour to him hitherto 
has been very laudable; but I hope you will endeavour to get rid of 
him as ſoon as you return to the farm. 

Mr. Bennet then related ſeveral anecdotes concerning "HudGn, 
which made Mr. Jarvis in a hurry to leave London. 

Mr. Jarvis, immediately on his arrival at - his own houſe, took 
Mr. Hudſon abide: whom he found at cards with his wife; when he 
informed him that he could not poſſibly, for many reaſons, conſent 


to have any connexions with him; and added, I have ſome very 


material objections to you, Sir, for a ſon-in-law, and as I expect 
ſome intimate friends here this evening, I muſt defire you to 
decamp.“ 

Mr. Jarvis uttered the latter part of his ſpeech in ſo ſteady, and ſo 
ſingular a tone, that Hudſon, imagining he had been to enquire about 
him, and had made a diſcovery not at all to his advantage, quitted 
the farm in a little while afterwards; reſolving, however, as he had 
received indubitable proofs of Miſs Jarvis's attachment to him, during 
her father's abſence, to do all in his power to induce her to elope 
with him. 

No ſooner was he gone than Mr. Jarvis e his wife and 
daughter with Mr. Bei. net's intelligence. Mrs Jarvis was aſtoniſhed. 
W hat a hypocrite! He appeared to be the beſt creature in the 
world.” Emily bluſhed, hung her head, and wept. 
ou ſhould rather rejoice than weep, my dear Emily,” ſaid Mr. 
Jarvis, * If I had haſtily conſented to your marriage, without mak- 
ing any enquiries about him, you would have been ruined by this 
time.“ . « 

Fathers and daughters have very Hifſerent ſenſations. 

Mr. Jarvis did not wait for Emily's anſwer, but gave orders directly 
to his ſervants never to admit Mr. Hudſon again. N 


4 
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A adventurer is never out of his way. Hudſon ſoon found to. 
lerable accomodations in a little cottage near the farm, and contriv- 
ed, in leſs than a week, to ſet eff with his miſtreſs to Scotland; 
though he had not recourſe to ſuch a proceeding till he heard that 
ſhe had 20001. in her own power, the legacy of an aunt, 
On their return from Scotland Mr. and Mrs. Hudfon went to the 
farm. Mrs. Jarvis, ſeeing her daughter at a diſtance advancing to- 
wards the houſe, felt all the mother in her boſom, and endeavoured 
to prevail on Mr. Jarvis to receive her, and to pardon her; but ſhe 
attempted to ſoften his heart in vain, he was deaf to her intreaties, 
inflexible, inexorable. | 
Piqued at the rudneſs with which he was repulſed, Hudſon carried 
his wife to London, and made the worſt of huſbands. His houſe was 
little better than a brothel, and poor Emily was almoſt every hour 
affronted by the coarſe jokes, and obſcene language of his licentious 
companions of both ſexes. As he had no employment, he lived en- 
tirely upon the 2000l. which had bribed him to enter into matri- 
mony, and as he was of a very extravagant turn, he was in two 
years reduced to a neceſſitous condition. When, all his money was 
ſpent, he treated poor Emily with the greateſt brutality ; and on 
being threatened one day with an arreſt by his moſt intimate friend, 
removed himſelf from his houſe, leaving her to ſtruggle alone under 
the complicated miſeries of poverty and dilcaſe. | 
Mrs. Hudſon, though very much out of order, was obliged to quit 
the houſe in a few days, and to leave every thing to her huſband's 
mercileſs creditors. She was only ſuffered to carry with her the 
cloaths which ſhe had upon her back. In this deplorable ſituation ſhe 
found a true friend in her maid, who, with uncommon tenderneſs, 
conducted her to a ſiſter of hers, a mantua-maker in the neighbour- 
hood, by whom ſhe was treated in the kindeſt manner : but all her 
kindneſs could not repair a ſhattered conſtitution, nor reſtore peace to 
her diſtracted mind. She grew weaker and weaker every day; and 
the pangs of reflection were almoſt inſupportable. Her mother had 
died ſome time before of a broken heart, as ſhe perpetually heard of 
the ill-yſage ſhe met with from her huſband, and as that huſband 
would not permit any of her relations to come near her. Her fa- 
ther remained at the farm; but as ſhe never had received a line from 
kim before Mr. Hudſon abſconded fer a viſit from him afterwards, 
ſhe concluded that he ſtill continued unrelenting. 1 ; 
While ſhe was, one morning, in a little ſhumber, Mrs. Burton 
awaked her to let her know that an elderly gentleman wiſhed very 
much to ſpeak with her. I 8 555 
„% Who is he, Mrs. Burton,” ſaid ſhe, ſtarting. 
I never ſaw the gentleman before, madam, but I think you are 
75 ſomething like him.?“ 0 1 ; 
_ Mrs Hudſon felt herſelf in a violent flutter: that flutter was occa- 
ſioned by the conflict between her hopes and her fears: ſhe hoped 
Vol. II. L „„ 
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recovered; She then fell 


material. 


tague houſe is pulled down becauſe 1 it is rendered the Britiſh Muſeum, 
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that the e was her father; ſhe was fearful of being diſap- 

inted. 
Foce Pray deſire kim to o walk up, faid ſhe, with a trembling voice. 
Mr Jarvis, in a few moments, entered the room. 

Emily fainted, but by the immediate aſſiduity of Mrs. Burton, Gon 
n her knees at her father's feet, and im- 
plored his forgiveneſs. He raiſed her from the floor, wept over her 
neck, and pronounced her pardon, but in accents hardly audible, 
She felt the force of it; but it proved fatal. The tranſports which 
it excited in her agitated boſom were overpowering. She fell back 
in her chair, and cried, “J am dying; but I ſhall die contented if 
my laſt moments are cheared with a father's bleſſing.” 

The wiſhed for bleſſing was inſtantly articulated with a fervor 
which ſtrongly evinced the ſpeaker's ſincerity. As ſoon as ſhe heard 


| 2 conſoling ſounds, ſhe expired in his arms. 
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Mes ſays fone naturaliſts, r never  periſhes: the form in- 
deed is eternally varying, but the eſſence remains. The face 
of whole countries may change, animals die, plants decay, and pa- 
laces fall to ruin ; duſt returns to duſt, but the ſeveral atoms are not 
loſt. We may trace Alexander to the ſtopping a beer barrel; or 
follow that eminent botaniſt Dr. John Hill till we leave him among 
the compoſt of a hot · bed of cus anbers. | 

The moral world, in the opinion of ſome ſpeculatiſts, reſembles the 
They imagine, that the certain portion of virtue and vice, 
good and ill quieter which originally actuated mankind, is neither 
increaſed nor diminiſhed. Forms of government, and modes of polite- 
neſs, may indeed have turned them to different ſhapes, tinged them 
with different colours, and transferred them to different pofſeſſors ; 
but they have a permanent exiſtence: and it would be as abſurd to 
maintain that they are annihilated, becauſe they no longer reſide in 
the ſame perſons, or retain their old names, as to contend that Mon- 


OT 
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or that Sir Hans Sloane's curioſities are all loſt, becauſe they are 
lodged in Montague houſe. F 

To what region the virtues that have left this iſland are flown, it 
is difficult to diſcover ; but in the moral ſyſtem there ſeems at preſent 
to be going on a kind of country dance between the male and female 
follies and vices, in which they have ſeverally croſſed over, and taken 
each other's places. The men are grown delicate and refined, and 
the women free and eaſy. There is indeed a kind of animal neither 
male nor female, a thing of the neuter gender, lately ſtarted up 
amongſt us. It is called a Macaroni, It talks without meaning, it 
ſmiles without pleaſantry, it eats without appetite, it rides without 
exerciſe, it wenches without paſlion. 

I may perhaps, on ſome future occaſion, be ample in neee 
on thoſe lady- like gentlemen, who, deſpairing to be thought men, 
are ambitious of reſembling women. At preſent I ſhall rather con- 
fine my obſervations to thoſe adventurous and ſpirited females, who 
ſeem reſolved to break through the whalebone and buckram ſcenes of 
modeſty and decorum, and-would no more endure ſtarch in their man- 
ners than in a pair of laced ruffles. A certain maſculine air now dif- 
guiſhes the ladies; and if you ſee a female enter a public place with 
a bold knock-me-down freedom, ſet her down for a perſon of 

uality. 
Bath and Tunbridge, Cheltenham and Scarborough, the Theatres, 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and of late years Soho and Almack's, were ſup- 
poſed to be the only ſhewy- glaſſes for youth aud beauty. Taverns and 
coffee-houſes were appropriated entirely to the men; and a woman 
out of the purlieus of Covent-garden, or the hundreds of Drury, 


would have fainted away at the thoughts of entering ſuch places of 


public entertainment : but in the year 1770, the ladies of the firſt 
quality, the mungoes, the ſuperiors of the times, have abrogated the 
old Salic laws of- libertiniſm, and openly ſet up a tavern in profeſt 
rivalry of Boodle's, Arthur's, and Almack's. 

Such a convulſion in the moral world is ſurely as extraordinary, as 
any former change or revolution in the veel or political Flem: 


but being once effected, who can forete} how far it will proceed, 


or how rapid will be its progreſs? In a few years the common oc- 


currences of a woman's life may more nearly reſemble thoſe of a 


man's, than her riding habit now @pproaches to his dreſs. A lady 


may ſoon perhaps intrigue, and game, and ſwear, and drink, and 


ſmoke tobacco, more openly than her huſband does at preſent : and 
_ future Ledger may perhaps authenticate the following para- 

aphs. 
” Yeſterday a duel was fought behind Montague houſe between two 
ladies at the weſt end of the town. One of the combatants was 
dangerouſly wounded, and the other, having ablconded, is ſuppoſed 
to have gained the continent. 

Laſt week a lady of the Coterie loſt 3000 guineas at Faro at one 
ſitting, to ſome other females of that ſociety. 

Laſt 
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gate under ſentence of death. her brother Patrick Flannagan being 
in keeping with two or three ducheſſes. | * 
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her right breaſt by the ſhock of the barrel of the gun burſting at the 
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Laſt Saturday was run for, on the Beacon Courſe at Newmarket, 
the ladies ſubſcription purſe, which was won by Miſs Charlotte 
Hayes 's Eclipſe. The knowing- ones were taken in; and a gentle - 
woman, who has this meeting been convicted of foul play, has been 
expelled the Side- ſaddle Club by the unanimous ſuffrages of that ho- 
nourable ſociety. 92 | | 7 7 5 

Yeſterday 21 female priſoners were tried at the Old Bailey, when 
five were capitally convicted, viz. Mary Wharton, for breaking and 
entering the houſe of Mr. Jenkins, with intent to (teal the goods; 
Margaret Boldboy, for a rape on the body of Joſeph Andrews ; 
Rachael Stephens, Suſan Hodges, and Sarah Hughes, for the wilful 
murder of Thomas Simple, by ſhooting him with a blunderbuſs. 
Seven were caſt for tranſportation, and nine acquitted. 

It is ſaid that great intereſt is making by ſome ladies of the higheſt 
quality, to obtain a pardon for Mary Flannagan, now lying in New- 


A gang of footpads, in ſtraw hats and red cloaks, have infeſted the 
New Road near Iſlington for ſome time paſt, Two of them, very 
deſperate viragoes, were taken by Mrs. Juſtice Foolding's women laſt 
night, and by her worſhip's warrant committed to New Priſon. 

We, hear that Mrs. Catherine Macaulay will certainly be the 
Middleſex member. | 3 

Laſt night a ſtreet-walker in the Strand, who has long been known 
among his fellow proſtitutes by the name of Black Tom, was very 
much maltreated by ſome young ladies, who had been ſpending the 
evening at the Shakeſpeare tavern. The poor wretch now lies very 
ill, and it it is thought will not long ſurvive. One of the young 
ladies is ſaid to be the eldeſt daughter of a popular counteſs. 

Laſt week Mifs Theodoſia Forreſter, being on a party of ſhooting 
near her mama's ſeat in Dorſetfhire, had the misfortyne of looſing 
time of her firing - | 
. The ſame day Miſs Stiles put out her collar bone by a fall from 
her horſe in jumping over a five-bar gate. wp 

One of the capital figures at the laſt maſquerade was a lady in the 
character of Eve, in a ſuit of fleſh-coloured ſilk, with an apron of fig 
Pw... ͤ ES Hoc eoe.. 
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HEN the late pretender died at Rome, his fon the Cheva- 
lier, who had berorc been called prince of Walcs, aſſumed the 
ſame titles which had been granted to his father by the pope, namely, 
king of Great Britain, &c. The Scotch and Irith catholics, imme- 
diately on the pretender's deceaſe, prayed for the fon by thoſe 
titles; for which the ſuperiors of the convents and tome others were 
baniſhed from Rome; the courts of France and Spain being then. at 
peace with England; and not chuſing that the pope ſhould juſt at that 
juncture give umbrage to the Engliſh court. Among the moſt ca- 
lous for the pretender's title on this occaſion was the A Gran, 
a Scotch prieſt, who has been all his life remarkably attached to the 
Stuart family, and their conſtant domeſtic attendant, Abbe Grant 
was baniſhed with the other offenders, and his penſion from the pope 
ſtopped. But as this was done politically by the court of Rome, and 
not in real diſpleaſure, Abbé Grant was ſoon recalled and his pen- 
ſion reſtored. When lord Bute came to Rome, this man, together 
with one Bryant, another Scotch Roman catholic, were the inti- 
mate boſom friends and conſtant confidential companions of lord 
Bute. They ſpent every evening together at lord Bute's from ſeven 
o'clock, and frequently the whole day. The Abbe was loaded 
with fayours and preſents; and it is ſuppoſed that {bbs Grant re- 
ceived more in one month from the family of Bute, (which is a 
baſtard fon of the Stuart) than ever he did from the legitimate race 
for all his ſervices. The Abbé was far from concealing theſe fa- 
vours, his ſuperb enamel'd gold ſnuff-box, a preſent from lord 
Bute's ſon, was produced before all companies, and offended the 
eyes and noſe of every honeſt Engliſhman, It is now very confi- 
dently reported at Rome, that, by the intereſt of lord Bute, Abbe 
Grant is to be made archbiſhop of all Canada, with a large appoint- 
ment from the Engliſh government, and that he is to have one of the 


vacant cardinal's hats, and that he will be named 1 a later 5 
bis holineſs the Pope. | 
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STRICTURES 07: the PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS in Shakeſpeare”! 
Comedy of AS YOU LIKE IT. 


UKE Senior is an amiable character, ſuſtained with philoſophi- 

cal dignity, turning the frowns of fortune, as every man 

ſhould do, into the means and motives of inſtruction: what he lays 

is not of ſuſficient length to conſtitute a very conſpicuous part in 

action, but if a performer has any declamatory merit, he may ſhow 

it to advantage here. We have no objection to Mr. Burton in this 
noble exile. 

Duke Frederic is a notorious villain, of whom no performer can 
poſſibly make any thing, wherefore we ſhall not mention any body. 
Jaques, a ben ſpeculiſt, poſſeſſing much good ſenſe with great od- 

dity : Mr. Quin was an object of much admiration in this part, 
but from the opinion we have already delivered of that gentleman's 
deelamatory abilities, it is impoſſible to admit that praiſe the partial 
miſſed Public allowed him. Mr. Sheridan wants nothing criticiſm 
ean demand, he looks the part well enough, and fpeaks it with the 
fame degree of emphatic, deſcriptive feeling with which the author 
wrote. Mr. Digges did it conſiderable juſtice; Mr. Sparks and Mr. 
Berry both had merit, but were too laborious and heavy ; Mr. 
Love's utterance of Jacque's fine, flowing period, puts us in mind of 
liquor gurgling through the diſſonant paſſage of a narrow necked 
bottle. 

Ortlando, without any ſtriking qualifications, is an agreeable per- 
fonage, and never can appear to more advantage than through the 
late Mr. Palmer's repreſentation of him; there was a degree of ſpi- 
rited eaſe manifeſted by him, not eafily met with, and his perſonal. 
appearance was moſt happily adapted : Mr. Dexter, a performer of 
metit in ſeveral parts, rendered this young man very pleaſing; and 
Mr. Roſs gave as much fatisfa&tion upon the whole, as any audience 
could reaſonebly expect: as to Mr. Reddiſh, he does not look at all 
like the character, and fpeaks it too ſententiouſly, wherefore we can- 
not allow him that approbation he moſtly deferves, and we are glad 
to give him, 

Adam is a moſt intereſting old man, and though little ſeen, muſt 
always remain in the recollection of a diſtinguiſhing ſpectator; we 
don't recolle& to have received greater pleaſure from any body than 
Mr. Moody, in this faithful fteward : whoſe tender ſenſibility muſt 
ſit well alſo upon the feelings and expreſſion of Mr. Hull. 

Touchſtone, in ſentiment and expreſſion, is made up of whim, a 
character us outre; therefore in action cannot be tied down to any 

exact 


| 
| 
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exact line of nature. Mr. Macklin marked the meaning of this cha- 
racter very ſtrongly, but wanted volubility; Mr. Woodward is ex- 
tremely pleaſant, and indulges an extravagance not cenſurable; how- 
ever, in reſpect of pointedneſs and ſpirit properly mixed, a forceable 
yet free articulation, Mr. King ſtands foremoſt in our eſtimation. 

We remember to have had the ſingular pleafure of ſeeing no leſs 


than five ladies perform Roſalind with great merit, whoſe names we 


ſhall ſet down in the ſucceſſion allotted them by our judgment : 
Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Wofhngton, Miſs Macklin, and 
Mrs. Hamilton ; the three former had a very evident ſuperiority over 
the two latter, and the two firſt we deem ſo equal in merit, that we 
only prefer Mrs. Barry as having a more agreeable, characteriſtic 
appearance; Mrs. Woffington's figure was unexceptionable, but her 
utterance and deportmeat were too ſtrongly tinctured with affecta- 
tion, eſpecially for the rural ſwain; there is a peculiarity and em- 
barraſſment of expreſſion in this part which requires good natural 
parts, or able inſtruction, to hit off happily. 

Celia has a good deal of pretty, unimpaſſioned ſpeaking, as well 
calculated for Mrs. Baddely and Mrs. W. Barry as poſſible, nothing 
is wanted in the part which thoſe ladies cannot agreeably furniſſi; 
and Audry, in Mrs. Bradſhaw's hands, deſerves the tribute of laugh- 
ter, for being well figured, and as well ſpoke. 

It is almoſt needleſs to remark, that as not one of Shakefpear's 
pieces is without abundant beauties, ſo not one can claim the praiſe 
of being free from egregious faults; however, in As you like it, the 
latter falls very ſhort of the former, and we make no feruple to af+ 
firm, that this piece will afford conſiderable inſtruction from at- 
tentive peruſal, with great addition of pleaſure from adequate repre- 


ſentation. 
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4A circumſtantial account of the trial of the original publi Her 75 
Junius's Letter to the K —. f | 


; 


"ESTERDAY morning, at half paſt nine, came on in the court 
of King's: Bench, Guildhall, before Lord Chief Juſtice Mans- 
field, and a Tpecial 3 jury, che trial of the eine Printer and Pubs 


- 4. by the account of Mr. Almon' s trial given in this paper, 
we premiſe thut the ſubſtance F this is genuine and authentic, 


3 fone . gs tr 2 not be you exact in miuut⸗ par- 


Iiſher 
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liſher of Junius's letter to the K——, on Tueſday the T9th of 


December laſt: Only ſeven of the - ſpecial jury — whoſe 
names were, 


William Bond, Foreman. 
Peter Caralet, 

Alexander Peter Allen, 

Frederick Commerell, 

Hermen Meyer, 

John Thomas, 

* Buggin. 


Upon which the following five taleſinen were taken out of the 
box, viz. | | 


William Hannard, 
Paul Verges, 
William Sibley, 
William Willett, 
William Davis. 5 
The letter being read, the Attorney General opened the trial 
with a long, heavy declamation; by the great part of it, which he 
dedicated to the praiſing of commerce, and expreſſing happineſs at 
having a trial before a ſpecial jury of merchants of London, it ſeem- 
ed more like the preparatory of a civil cauſe concerning trade, than 
the trial of a printer by information for publiſhing a libel. After he 
had paid the jury all thoſe trite compliments, which are ſo fulſome 
to the ears of men of ſenſe, he informed them, that the letter in 
queſtion was totally and univerſally abhorred. He declared, he was 
utterly unknown to the perſons under proſecution; that he had no 
perſonal malice to any of them; that he had filed the information 
officially; that he thought it the indiſpenſible duty of his office, and 
therefore had ordered the papers which contained the letter to be 
bought and ſent to him as ſoon as it appeared; that he had /e/efed 
a number of perſons to file informations againſt, as he would not 
proſecute any who might have large families, but little property, or 
who might be ruined by the proſecution, or incapable of going to 
the expence of defending it. He then attempted to account for his 
not bringing on the original publiſher's trial firſt, giving it as his opi- 
nion, that the man who printed a libel oa the Tueſday, or any en- 
ſuing day, was equally criminal with the perſon who might origi- 
nally have printed it on the Monday; and informed the jury, that 
he had witneſſes ready to prove the buying the paper, and fix the 
facts of publication: he did not doubt, therefore, that they would 
bring the defendant in gaiity; at the ſame time he never went upon 
the ſubject matter of the letter, or gave any manner of reaſon for 
his ſtiling it in the information, @ falſe, ſcandalous, and ſeditions 
libel. This appears to us to be the ſole, and whole ſubject, that 
ought to have. been laid before the j jury, it being highly ridiculous to 
——— a , or indeed any other jury, merely to ſit and hear 


the 
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the publication of any thing proved, and thereupon be obliged to 
bring the defendant in galt, and render him liable to a ſevere pu- 
niſhment, merely for ſelling what the attorney general may chuſe to 
dub a /zbe/, without attempting to prove it one, as with the ſame 
degree of juſtice, a man might to-morrow be tried, convicted, and 
puniſhed, for ſelling a prayer book. 
The evidences were then called, who were 
Nathaniel Crowder, the pretended newſman employed by the mini- 
ſtry, who ſwore he bought the paper of Mr. Woodfall's publiſhing 
ſervant, whom he named. | | 
Mr. Harris of the ſtamp- office, who proved, that the duty for the 
advertiſements and ſtamps, were paid by Mr. Woodfall. And 
, A clerk of Sir John Fielding's, who being called, proved, by a re- 
ceejipt from Mr. Woedfall, his concern in, and for, the paper 
The publication and direction of the paper by Mr. Woodfall being 
thus proved. 
Mr. Serjeant Glynn roſe up, and declared He agreed with Mr. 
attorney general as to the excellence of a London Jury, and 
doubted not the libertics of the people were ſufficiently fafe, while 
there were trials by jury ;” be told the jury, That if they were 
of opinion that the ſenſe put upon Junius's letter in the informa- 
tion was the true ſenſe; if it was true that it was a falſe, ſcanda- 
lous, and ſeditious /zbe/ ; if they thought his client publiſhed it with 
a profeſſed intention, a premediated deſign of abuſing and aſperſing 
the king; if the defendant meant or wiſhed to alienate the affections 
of his Majeſty's ſubjects ; if it appeared to them that his end in print- 
ing it was to ſtir up rebellion and commotion, as honeſt men they 
ought, and undoubtedly would, bring his client in guilty : but—if, 
on the contrary,. the temper of the times was ſuch, that the people 
needed that kind of information contained in the letter, if the facts 
could be proved, if the acts of government, in which the king, as 
a part of government, was neceſſarily and virtually concerned, highly 
demanded public. reprehenſion, and the printer publiſhed it with the 
truly laudable motive of informing his fellow- ſubjects; if ſo far from 
containing any perſonal abuſe of the King, it was wrote with an 
honeſt but guarded freedom ; the author and publiſher would, by all 
worthy, all ſenſible men, be conſidered as having acted the parts of 
good ſubjects, and good citizens,” He informed the jury, © That the 
council for the crown had not gone upon the ſubject matter of the 
letter; they did not even attempt to prove it a libel, notwithſtand- 
ing the epithets, beſtowed · upon it in the information; and that the 
paper in which it was firſt printed, was not by any means ſet apart ſolely iz 
to canvaſs for party or faction, but was equally open to all: he ad- 
, mitted, that private perſonal abuſe was wrong, but the public acts of A 
government often demanded public ſcrutiny ; that many, very many, 1 
. of the higheſt rank, as well as from the higheſt to the loweſt in the ; 
- oppokition, had been ſcandalouſly traduced and vilified in the public 
papers with impunity ; that if the defendaiſt was brought in gui/- 
Vol. Il, M ty, 
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ty, the hands of every publiſher would be tied behind him, and the 

entlemen not in office, might by the miniſterial ſcribblers be a- 
buſed to the groſſeſt degree, as it would be dangerous to anſwer 
them, if upon the appearance of every ftee anſwer, informations 
were to be filed, and the printers convicted and puniſhed ; the li- 
berty of the preſs was immediately concerned, the ſtroke was le- 
velled at it in this proſecution, but he did not doubt the jury 
would maturely, deliberately, and attentively conſider the matter, 
read over the letter with care and circumſpection, and if they 
found it was not written with intent to vilify the perſon of the 
king, but freely to canvaſs the acts of government, they would 
conſider the publiſher as having done his fellow-ſubjects eſſential 
ſervice, and acquiz him.“ 

Mr. Serjeant Leigh, the other council for the Defendant, then 

t up, and began with "obſerving, that after the very learned 
and able ſpeech made by his brother Glynn, little remained for 


bim to ſay, but he particularly urged the jury to conſider the in- 


tention of the printer in publiſhing it, and to remember how. pecu- 
liarly neceſſary it was, at this juncture, that the preſs ſhould be 
open to all political diſcuſſion. He defended the paper on the ſame 
principles as Mr. Glynn, and made a very eloquent and judicious 
harangue, concluding with declaring, that as no intention could be 
proved, they ought not to find his client guilty. 

Lord Mansfield, in his charge to the jury, ſaid, they had no- 
thing to do with the intention, as the aggravation, or the exte- 
nuation of the fact, was a matter of future conſideration to him 
alone, but the words in the information, ſuch as malicious, ſediti- 
oO, &c. he aſſerted were all mere terms in law, and words of courſe, 
like as it is ſaid in an indictment for murder, that the perſon did, 
&c. at the inſligation of the devil. The fact of publication was 
ſufficiently proved: and, he told the jury, as upon Mr. Almon's 
trial, that there were but two propoſitions for their conſideration, 


Which were, the fact of publiſhing the paper, and whether the blanks 


in the paper were properly filled up in the information: and as to 
the contents of the paper, whether they were true or falſe,. he 


ſaid, it was wholly immaterial, 


The jury went out at twelve o' clock, and at a quarter paſt nine, 


came out of their room, and went to lord Mansfield's houſe in 
Bloomſbury-ſquare, where they gave their verdict,“ — of — 


ing and publiſhing only.“ 
The ſerjeants Glynn and Leigh acquitted themſelves throughout 


this important trial with the utmoſt judgment and abilities; both 


their ſpeeches were eloquent, learned, and concluſive. One of them 


declared, if the letter was a libel, the drawer of the information 
had made it fo, by filling g up the blanks. We doubt not, as they 


deſerve, they will meet with the applauſe of every honeſt man in the 
. kingdom. —We cannot pay the ſame compliment to the council for 
the crown; the attorney-general himſelf "Ou forgot, or  affeting to 

orget, the name of the defendant. 
Numb 
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" GENERAL EVENING POST. 
Tueſday June 19, 1770. No. 5724- 


Critical obſervations on the writings of the moſt celebrated original 
| geninſes in poetriy, By V. Duff, A. M. 8vo. 56. 


H ESE obſervations are intended as a ſequel to an eſſay on ori- 
nal genius, publiſhed by Mr. Duff ſome time ſince. The 
work, which is deſigned to give a general idea of the merits of the 
mo t diſtinguiſhed poets, rather than to preſent a full diſplay of their 
diſferent characters, is divided into eight ſections, viz. 1, of Homer; 
2. of Oſſian; 3. of Shakeſpeare; 4. of Spenſer; 5. of Milton; 
6. of Arioſto; 7. of Taſſo; 8. of the effects of genius on the 
temper and character, and of the advantages and diſadvantages at- 
tending the poſſeſſion of it. oo char | 
| Our author is of opinion, that, from the creation of the world 
to the preſent time, there has arifen only three complete original 
geniuſes in the art of poetry, whoſe compoſitions have deſcended to 
us, and thoſe are Homer, Oſſian, and Shakeſpeare. As this poſition 
muſt doubtleſs appear prob/ematical to many, and chimerical to ſome, 
Mr. Duff endeavours to ſupport it by ſeveral remarks on the produc- 
tions of thoſe great 1 which cannot fail of affording a conſide- 
rable ſhare of amuſement at leaſt, if not ſatisfaction, to the critical 
reader. wy e 
In conſidering the comparative excellencies of Homer, Oſſian, 
and Shakeſpeare, their peculiar character, and the different reception 
thoſe authors have met with in the world, Mr. Duff proceeds in 
theſe words: 53 | | 8 
«© The fate Oſſian, indeed, hath been peculiarly unfortunate. It 
was his ' misfortune to live in a bleak and barren country, and 
among en uncultivated and unpoliſhed people. He too had his ad- 
mirers, But what admirers! A few ignorant and uncivilized chief- 
tains, who were either the deſcendants or relations of his own fa- 
mily, or of thoſe heroes whoſe exploits he had celebrated in his 
poems; and who perhaps valued his compoſitions, for no other 
reaſon than becauſe they or their family relations were diſtinguiſhed 
in them. His works, conſidering how little they were known, 
may be ſaid to have been buried in obſcurity and oblivion for many 
centuries : they were confined to a ſingle corner of a remote country, 
and repeated in a language nnderftood only in that corner; where 
they might ſtill have remained in their primeval obſcurity, had not 
ſome fortunate accidents, joined to the induſtry of the ingenions 
tranſlator, brought them to light. If, however, from the _ of 
5 ; tho 
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t noſe works, we may be permitted to preſage their future fame, 
we may without heſitation venture to affirm, that they will be read 
with admiration and delight, even in a tranſlation wherever the Engliſh 
language is known ; and that their duration will be co-eval with 
the exiſtence of ſenſibility and taſte in Great-Britain. 

Shakeſpeare has been much happier in his fame than Offian ; but 
in this reſpe& has been far inferior to Homer, His inferiority of re- 


- putation bath ariſen more from the local prevalence of the Engliſh 


language, and the uncultivated taſte of the age in which he. lived, 
than from any real inferiority of merit. The age of queen Elizabeth 
however juſtly renowned for the wiſdom of her councils, and the 
terror of her arms, was certainly not the æra of correct and refined 
taſte; and it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the writings of 
Shakeſpeare, with all their uncommon excellence, have taken a 


ſtrong tincture of the antitheſis, the witticiſms, and the rudeneſs of 


the times; a circumſtance which, if properly attended to, will 
account for, and extenuate the far greateſt part of the blemiſhes 
which have been imputed, to him. Want of learning, or rather 
knowledge of the learned languages, hath been conſidered by many 
as a great diſanvantage of Skakeſpeare ; but it ſhould ſeem to have 
been very improperly conſidered as ſuch, For my own part, I am 
perſuaded, that had Shakeſpeare's learning been greater, his merit 
as a poet had been leſs. Conſcious of the greatneſs of his own 
powers, he had no occaſion for the adventitious aid of books, and 
the obſervations of others. He had nothing to do but to look upon 
nature and man, and he, at one glance, caught a perfect idea of 
every object and character which he viewed, of which his imagina- 


tion enabled him to preſent a complete reſemblance, as well as by 


its creative power to preſent objects and characters which never exiſt- 
ted in nature, nor in any human N e but his own. A con- 
criticiſm would probably at 

leaſt have damped the divine ſpirit which frequently breaks forth in 
his writings, and gives them their chief value. However much we 
may condemn his faults, we are aſtoniſhed and delighted with thoſe 
maſter-ſtrokes of nature and character, which are the efforts of the 
The fame of Shakeſpeare was neither in his own time, nor has been 
ſince, equal to his diſtinguſhed merit, though in the preſent age his 
writings are very generally admired : the reputation which thoſe 


| have already acquired is daily increaſing, and will increaſe ; - and 


being ſo juſtly founded, we may be aſſured that it will be as perma- 
rent as great.“ B . 
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x 
Saturday, June 16, to Tueſday, June 19.1770. No. 3750, 


A CHARACTERISTICAL REVIEW of the moſ? celebrated Exclisn 
WIXITERS ſince the Reign of QueEN ELIZABETH. 


N the reign of Elizabeth it was, that the Engliſh language came 
to any degree of perfection. The tranſlation of the bible has 
greater beauties than many of the moderns.— That and the reign of 
James I. produced Spencer, Sidney and Johnſon. Bacon excelled 
in natural philoſophy. Camden flouriſhed as an hiſtorian. Shake- 
ſpeare's works (like nature's) ſhine in ſweet variety. He ſpeaks a 
language peculiar to himſelf. - His expreſſions are ſublime, and ſome- 
times bombaſt ; his images improve the fancy; bis hand has removed 
the curtain which hid the univerſe from vulgar eyes. Waller was the 
firſt who conſulted harmony and taſte, —Milton (in his Paradiſe Loſt) is 
inimitable in the ſublimity of his conceptions, elevation of his ſtyle, 
fertility of imagination, and the conduct of his deſign. His Englifn 
proſe is harſh, vigorous and expreſſive. —The ſtyle of the Icon Bau- 
like is ſtrong, elegant, and perſpicuous. The beſt orations that ever 
were ſpoke were in the parliaments of this reign. — Under the proQor- 
ſhip, the jargon of enthuſiaſts infected our language. —The licentiouſ- 
neſs of Charles the ſecond's reign corrupted language as well as morals; 
judgment was facrificed to wit, or bad taſte.—Rocheſter was famous 
for poignancy of ſatire and impurity —W ycherly diſplayed the genius 
of true comedy, though rude and licentious.— The works of the im- 
mortal Newton reflect luſtre on England. —Stillingfleet's works are 
learned; Tillotſon's are elegant.—The author of Hudibras brought 
fanaticiſm into contempt.—Dryden was unrivalled in poetry, but 
virtuous and incorre&t. —Otway?'s tragedies are celebrated for warmth. 
and pathetic tenderneſs.—Dorſet, Roſcommon, and Malgrave wrote 
with eaſe, ſpirit and negligence. —Sir William Temple's writings are 
entertaining and inſtructive. From the death of Charles II. to the 
preſent time, England made a conſiderable figure in learning. 
Locke ſhone forth the reſtorer of human reaſon, —Shaftſbury raiſed 
an elegant feeble ſyſtem of moral philoſophy. The doctors Atter- 
bury and Clarke diſtinguiſhed themſelves in divinity.—Philip's poem 
on cyder is a performance of real merit; ſo is Somerville's Chace.— 
Congreve's plays are celebrated for wit, elegance, and regularity, 
however deficient they may be in point of ſtrength or character. 
Vanburgh wrote with more nature and fire, though with leſs art and 
e | | * | | ws pre- 
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preciſion. --Farquhar drew his pictures rather from fancy than na- 
ture; his particular merit conſiſts in that agreeable vivacity that 
runs through his dialogues. —Prior united the politneſs of a court with 
the judgment of the ſcholar and the ſpirit of the man of genius; 
he is delicate in his numbers, witty and acute in his remarks ; his 
ſtyle is pure. Rowe is ſolemn, florid and declamatory.—Parnel is 
pleaſing.—Garth is wild and witty. —Gay's fables vie with Fontaine's 
in native humour, eaſe, and ſimplicity : his paſtoral genius was ori- 
inal. 

Addiſon and Steele had a large ſhare in the Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, Theſe teem with practical morality, and judicious reflec- 
tions on human nature. They contain the belt leſſons for improving 
our minds, for gaining a true knowledge of ourſelves, and for reco- 
vering our fouls from the vice and prejudice which naturally cleave 
to them. The works of both theſe gentlemen are manly and chaſte ; 
they have drawn virtue lovely as ſhe is.— Philip, duke of Wharton, 
had the meſt extenſive memory, a ſtrong and lively imagination, 
a quick apprehenſion: he was endowed, by nature, to charm and 
perſunde; but, for want of prudence, his ſhining parts were loſt to 
the world, and to bimſelf. His ſpeech in defence of the biſhop of 
ier, will remain a laſting monument of his abilities in the law, 

dic buſineſs. His paper, the True Briton, is a maſter. 
- aſe, patriotiſm,and fine writing.—Lord Vikount Bol- 

_- itrength of reaſon, force of ſtyle, and brightneſs of ima- 
bas not his equal; his genius ſhone particularly in politics. 
.  owift excels in the propriety, purity and correctneſs of his lan- 


ge, and in wit; he has, now and then, groped in the loweſt finks 


of humour. Pope has left us leſſons of morality inimitably expreſ- 
ſed; while he mends our lives, he raviſhes our hearts. His muſe 
had no infancy. Through all his works may he diſcovered that. happy 
eaſe which proceeds from its own abundance. His Eſſay on Man, as 


well as his Familiar Epiſtles, are calculated to make the reader 


the ſincere friend, the unwilling enemy, the benevolent mind 


towards all parties, all religions, all mankind. His works will 
praiſe him, while his critics will continue to live oply in the Dunciad 


——-] Thompſon has created a new kind of language, wonderfully 


calculated for deſcription. His ſcenes are majeſtic and lively. We 
_ tremble at his thunder in ſummer ; we ſhiver at his winter's cold; 
we gladden at the ſweet influence of his ſpring. Maſon, Grey, and 


Hume, have their particular beauties. Had Churchill's heart inclined 


bis muſe to the purpoſes of religion, morality or virtue, his works 


might have done hononr to his memory. Robertſon's, Smollet's and 


Hume's hiſtories are proofs unqueſtionable that purity of Kyle is the 


natural inheritance of no particular corner. | 


J. B. 
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LLOYD EVENING. TOS r. 
Monday, June 18, to Wedneſday, June 20, 1770. No. 2022. 


HE letters of Baron Beilfeld, lately publiſhed, are fo like in 
their manner to thoſe of the late Baron Polnitz, that they may be 
almoſt conſidered as a ſequel to that nobleman's account of the 
courts of Europe. The latter gave the public a very humorous 


relation of a drinking-bout at the court of Heidelberg; the former 


has followed him, in giving an account of a like adventure at 
Rheinſberg, the reſidence of the prince of Pruſſia. The letter in 
which this frolic is mentioned by Beilfeld, is dated in 1741, when 
the preſent king of Pruſſia was a young man, and is as follows: 

& AS there is no felicity that is abſolutely perfect, fo the pleaſures 
that I have enjoyed at Rheinſberg have been daſhed with bitterneſs 
by a ſingular accident, of which, Madam, I ſhall here give an account: 
As you will ſoon ſee me return to Hamburg, with two wounds 
on my forehead, a ſable eye, and a cheek cover'd with all the colours 
of the rainbow, it is proper that I appriſe you of this cataſtrophe, 
We ſeldom fail to feel the effects of a debauch, and it was at a baccha- 
nalian rout that I acquired all thoſe ornaments. About a fortnight 
ſince, the prince was in a humour of extraordinary gaiety at table; 


his gaiety animated all the reſt, and ſome glaſſes of champaigne 
Kill more enlivened our mirth. The prince, perceiving our diſpoſi- 


tion, was willing to promote it, and, on riſing from table, told vs 


he was determined we ſhould recommence our jollity at ſupper, and 


in the ſame place where we had left off. Toward evening I was called 
to the concert, at the end of which the prince ſaid to me, Go now 
© to the princeſs's. apartment, and when ſhe has finiſhed her play 
© we will fit down to table, and wont quit it till the lights are out, 
and we are ſomewhat enlightened with champaigne.“ I regarded 
this threat as a pleaſantry, for I knew that parties which are ex- 
preſsly intended for this purpoſe ſeldom ſucceed, but commonly be- 
come more dull than joyous. On entering the princeſs's apartment, 


however, her highneſs convinced me that the affair was very ſerious, 


and prognoſticated, with a ſmile, that I ſhould not be able to defend 


_ myſelf againſt the prince's attack. In fact, we were ſcarce ſeated 


before he began, by drinking a number. of intereſting healths, which 
there was a neceſſity of pledging. This firſt ſkirmiſh being over, 
it was followed by an inceſſant flow of fallies and repartees, by the 
prince and the company; the moſt contracted contenances became ex- 


panded, the gaiety was general, even the ladies aſſiſted in promoting 
our jollity. After about two hours, we found that the largeſt 


> reſervoirs, 
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refervoirs, by perpetually filling, might be overflown: Neceſſi ity 
has no law, and the greateſt reſpect could not prevent ſome of us 
from going to take the freſh air in the veſtibule. I was one of the num- 
ber; when I went out I found myſelf ſober enough, but the air ſeized 
me, and, on entering the hall, I perceived a fort ot vapour that ſeemed 
to cloud my reaſon. I had placed before me a large glaſs of water, 
which the princeſs, oppoſite to whom I had the honour to ſit, in 
a vein of miſchievous pleaſantry, had ordered to be emptied, and 


had filled it with ſellery wine, which was as clear as rock water ; 


ſo that, having already loſt my taſte, I mixed my wine with wine, 
and thinking to refreſh myſelf, I became joyous, but it was a kind 
of joy that lean'd towards intoxication. To finiſh my picture, 
the prince ordered me to come and ſit by him: He ſaid many very 

cious things to me, and let me fee into futurity, as far as my feeble 
fight was then capable of diſcovering, and at the ſame time made 
me drink bumper after bumper, of his lunel wine. The reſt of the 
company, however, were not leſs ſenſible than I, of the effects of 
the nectar, which there flowed in ſuch mighty ſtreams. One of 


the ladies, who was a ſtranger, and in a multiplying ſtate, found her- 


ſeif as much incommoded as we were, and retired ſuddenly for a 
ſhort time to her chamber. We thought this action admirably he- 


roic: Wine produces complacency. The lady, on her return, was 
loaded with compliments and careſſes; never was woman ſo applauded 


for ſuch an expedition. At laſt, whether by accident or deſign, 


the princes broke a glaſs: This was a ſignal for our impetuous jollity, 
and an example that appeared highly worthy of imitation. In an 
inſtant all- the glaſſes flew to the ſeveral corners of the room, and all 
the criſtals, porcelain, piers, branches, bowls, vaſes &c. were broke 


into a thouſand pieces. In the midſt of this univerſal deſtruction, the 
prince ſtood like the man in Horace, who contemplates the cruſh 
of worlds with a look of perfect tranquillity. To this tumult ſueceed- 
ed a freſh burſt of mirth, during which the prince ſlipp'd away, 
and, aided by his pages, retired to his apartment 7 and the princeſs 
immediately followed, 


„ For me, who unfortunately found not one valet who was humane 
enough to guide my wandering ſteps, and ſupport my tottering fa- 
brie, I careleſsly approached the grand ſtair-caſe, and without the 
- leaſt heſitation, roll'd from the top to the bottom, where 1 lay ſenſe- 


leſs on the floor, and where, perhaps; I ſhould have periſhed, if an 
old female domeſtic had not chanced to paſs that way, who in the 
dark, taking me for a great dog belonging to the caſtle, give me an 


appellation ſomewhat diſhonourable, and, at the ſame time, a kick 
in the guts; but perceiving that I was a man, and what was more, a 
. courtier, ſhe took pity, on me, and call'd for help: My ſervants then 
came running to my aſſiſtance; they put me in bed, ſent for a chirur- 


geon, bled me, dreſſed my wounds, and I, in Gd degree, reco- 
ver'd my ſenſes. The next day they talk'd of a trepan ; but I ſoon 
got rid of that dread, and after laying about a fortnight in bed, where 

| | | the 


IMPARTIAL COMPENDIUM. % 
the prince had the goodneſs to come every day to ſee me, and contribute 
every thing poſſible to my cure, I got abroad again. The day after 
this adventure the court was at its laſk gaſp; neither the prince nor 
any of the courtiers could ſtir from theſß beds, fo that the princeſs 
dined alone, I have ſuffered ſeverely hy my bruiſes, and. have had 
ſufficient to make many moral reflection; but I now adapt, in part, 
the Italian proverb, Paſſato il pericolo, gabato il ſanto, and I fometimeg 
laugh at my accident-as heartily as Wee people. This day will be 
for a long time remembered at Rheinſberg, for bacchanalian exploits 
are there very rare. The prince is very far from being a toper; he 
facrifices only to Apollo and the Muſes: One day however, he may 
perhaps raiſe an altar to Mars.“ Prophgtic / | 
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Thurſday, June 21, 1770. | No. 12,88g. 
_—_ eee New-York, Mey 10, 1770. 
According to your requeſt, I ſend you an exact deſcription of the 
4 iron works erected by Mr. Peter Haſenclever, in the province of 
: New Jerſey, which may ſerve for your ſpeculation, if more ſhares 1 
- thereof ſhouid be ſold; it was made by expreſs deſire of his excel- | 
| tency William Franklin, Eſq; governor of New Jerſeys, by four 1 
5 of the principal gentlemen of that province, engaged in mines and bt 
iron-works, and proper judges. One of the America company;s i { 
E managers told me, a few days ago, that they had made, at Char- | 1 
* lottenburg, in 75 months, on one furnace and two double forges; | | 
A 5961 tons of pig iron, and .305 tons of bar iron; he aſſured me, 1 
\ that if all the works were well conducted, they might produce an 4 
= annual remittance from 20,0001. to 25, oool. ſterling, and a pro- 1 
ix fit from 45001. to -7000l. per annum. Pray inſert tais report in 1 
= your news- paper, to convince the public, that America is capable bo 
4 to produce : remittances for the Engliſh manufactures which we | 
A -ſhall want, if once our affairs with Great Britain are ſettled, | 
ef P. S. Three furnaces are now in blaſt, and there is, beſides | 
C what is mentioned in the report, a conſiderable eſtate in the pro- 5 
5 vince of Now Vork, belonging to the America company. 
8 : Vol. II. * - . 3 N 92 . S 1 R, 
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S IR, 


N compliance with your Excellency's requeſt, communicated te 

us by your letter of the 27th of June laſt, we proceeded on 
Monday the 2d inſtant to view the iron works erected by Peter 
Haſenclever, Eſq; within this province, and began with thoſe of 
Charlottenburg, on the, weſt branch of Pequanock River, which is 
the boundary between the counties of Morris and Bergen. We 
there found a very fine blaſt furnace erected in 1767, and now near- 
ly finiſhed ; this we think-one of the beſt pieces of work of the 
kind we ever ſaw in America: the dams and water-ways, the caſt- 
ing-houſe, bellows-houſe, wheel-houſe, top-houſe, coal-houſe, ' &c. 
are all well contrived and executed in a workman-like manner; 
here are alſo a number-ef - dwelling-houſes, ſtore-houſes, workſhops 
and ſtables, neceſſary and convenient to the works; alſo a good 


ſaw-mill. This furnace, when in blaſt, is capable of making from 


20 to 25 ton of pig- iron per week, and can be worked at a ſmall 
expence, as there is plenty of wood and ore at hand, and need 
never ſtop for want of water at any , ſeaſon of the year. On the 
fame ſtream, about three miles lower, is a very fine forge and four 
fires, and two hammers for converting pig-iron into bar-iron, and 
is, according to the information we received from the overſeer and 
workmen, capable of making 250 ton of bar-iron yearly, ſingle 
handed, and from zoo to 350 ton double handed. The dam here 
is upwards of 20 feet high, and is remarkably ſubſtantial and well 
ſecured : here are alſo the neceſſary coal-houſes, dwelling-houſes, 
ſtore-houſes, workſhops and ſtables. About one mile lower down 
the ſtream is another forge of the ſame dimenſions and capability 
with the laſt, with all che necellary buildings: about half a mile 
lower down is another ſaw-mill, capable of ſawing a thouſand 


feet of plank per diem. All theſe works together are comprehended 


under the general name of Charlottenburg; and on the whole, con- 
ſiſt of one furnace, two double forges, two ſaw-mills, three ve 
loarge coal-houſes, three blackſmiths ſhops, ſix large frame dwelling- 
houſes, fitted in with brick and clay, thirty-ſeven good and com- 
fortable log-houſes, beſides a number of ſmaller houſes in the woods, 
for the wood-cutters and colliers. | 1 por 

- This work-appears to us to have every natural conveniency ne- 


4 ceſſary to make them profitable, and theſe ſeem . to have. been im- 


proved with judgment, and to the beſt advantage; every part of 


them is well ſupplied with abundance of excellent wood for coaling ; 


they are ſituated on a fine lively ſtream, which at moſt ſeaſons is 


ſufficient to keep all the works employed, and in times of very 


t droughts, it is ſo contrived that the natural ſtream may have 
an addition of water from two large natural ponds, of ſome miles 
in circumference, called the Makapin and Dunken ponds, in which 
the water is dammed up and raiſed ſeveral feet above its natural 

+ | | ol ſurface 
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ſurface, and have flood-gates, to let off any quantity of water 
which at any time ſhall be thought neceſſary for carrying on the 


works : the roads which have been made here, we apprehend, have 
been very expenſive. Places which before were inacceſſible, even to 


| horſemen, on account of the ſteepneſs of the rocks and mountains, 


are now good carriage roads ; but this expence was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to enable them to carry off the iron to market, to have ac- 
ceſs to their woods and mines, and to a fine grain country, from 
whence they are ſupplied with proviſions, and to open a communica- 
tion between the difterent works. . | 

From Charlottenburg we proceeded about 13 miles to Ringwood, 
ſituate on a more northerly branch of Pequanock River, which is 
called Ringwood River, and is in Bergen county ; here we were told 
were formerly the iron works aan, to a company from whom 
Mr. Haſenclever purchaſed, but very little of them remains now to be 
ſeen, the preſent works being entirely new ; and here we found, firſt, 


a blaſt furnace of nearly the ſame dimenſions with that of Charlot- 


tenburg, and capable of making about the ſame quantity of pig- 


iron. This furnace is not at preſent in blaſt, but may ſoon be ſo, 


as there is nothing wanting but the finiſhing of a hearth, which was 
putting in : within fifty yards of this furnace ſtands a very good 
forge of three fires and two hammers, and a ſtamping-mill, for ſe- 
parating the iron from the cinder, in the old cinder bank, which we 
were informed is a profitable work ; and at about 500 yards above 
the furnace ſtands another very fine forge, of four fires and two 
hammers, and alſo a very good ſaw-mill. About half a mile below 
the furnace is another forge of two fires and one hammer, and a 
very good griſt- nill; and about two miles lower down the ſame 
ſtream is alſo another forge of two fires and one hammer; at each 
of theſe forges, and at the furnace, are the neceſſary coal-houles 
and dwelling-houſes for the workmen, and near the furnace is a 
large dwelling-houſe for the manager, or chief clerk; alfo a new 
brick houſe for a ſtove, &c. a large ſtone houſe and ovens, and for 
various other uſes; eight frame houſes, four log houſes, four bar- 
racks,” two blackſmiths ſhops, one powder magazine, one large 


| horſe-ſtable, and carpenter's ſhop, beſides ſixteen other log-houſes in 


the woods, for wood-cutters and colliers. The furnace at this 
place, as well as that at Charlottenburg, is capable of making from 
20 to 25 tons of pig-iron per week, while in blaſt, which may, 


with good management, be at leaſt nine months in the year ; the 


forges, like thoſe at Charlottenburg, are capable of making yearly 


. 


250 ton of bar · iron ſingle handed, or 300 to 350 ton double hand- 


ed, at each four fires, of which there are in all eleven. 

© 'Theſe works were formerly liable, in droughts, to be in want of 

water, ſo that it has ſometimes happened, that the works were ob- 

liged to ſtand ſtill for ſeveral weeks, at the belt ſeaſon of the year 

for Working; but this defet is now entirely remedied, by an _ 
| 155 menſe 
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menſe reſervoir, in which the water is collected in rainy ſeaſons, in 
ſuch proportions as is found neceſſary to ſupply the deficiency of the 
natural ſtream of the Ringwood river. This reſervoir is a pond 
called Toxito pond, is about three miles long, and near one mile 
broad ; it formerly emptied itſelf into Ramapogh river, but by an 
immenſe dam of 860 feet long, and from 12 to 22 feet high, the na- 
tural out- let is ſtopped up, and the water raiſed to ſuch a height, as to 
take its courſe with a head of ten feet high, into a long canal, which 
conducts into the Ringwood river. | 
When Mr. Haſenclever purchaſed the ruin of Ringwood works, 
there was to all appearance plenty of good iron ore, in ſeveral places; 
within. a mile or two of the furnace ſeveral others have ſince been 
diſcovered ; ſome of them have ſince worked out; ſome proved coal- 
ſhear, others have too much abounded, in ſulphur or copper, or had 
qualities which rendered the goodneſs of the iron dabious. But all 
doubt as to the quality and quantity of iron ore is now removed by 
draining the water off the Peter's mine, which was overflown, and 
by the diſcovery of another mine, which was firſt made in July 176 7, 
on Wales mountain, about one mile and a half weſtward from the 
furnace, and ſince called the Good Hope mine; it has been opened 
in five different places on the ſame courſe, and already ſſiews the ex- 
tent of the vein for near a mile in length, and in ſome places four- 
teen feet in breadth ; the quality of it we ſaw tried at the Long 
Pond works, where it made a fine tough bar-iron. The works at 
Ringwood can never fail for want of a coal, as there are many 
thouſand acres of excellent wood, and in fight of them, within a cir- 
cle of two miles round : the woods, if cut regular and clean, will 
grow faſter than they can have occaſion to uſe it. | 
The making of the roads about Ringwood muſt have been attend- 
ed with great labour and expence, as there are very conſiderable ones 
over rough rocky mountains, to the oar beds and coal grounds, be- 
ſides others for bringing proviſions to the works of ſeveral miles in 
extent, which in ſome places, through ſwamps and over. brooks, 
have conſiderable bridges of timber. From Ringwood we proceeded 
three miles ſouth weſtward to the long pond-works, which are ſi- 
tuated on a ſtream, which ifſues out of the long pond, and falls into 
Ringwood river, about four miles below the furnace. The Lon 
Pond is about fix miles in length, and near two miles in breadth ; 
acrols the out - let or mouth of it is a dam of 200 feet in length, and 
above 5 feet in height, by which the water is raiſed 4 feet above its 
natural level; and the pond is now a never failing reſource of water 
for the ſupply of the works below, in the dryeſt ſeaſon of the year. 
The Long Pond works are about two miles below the out- let of the 
pond, and conſiſts of a blaſt furnace, much like that at Charlotten-- 
burg; is now in blaſt, and is capable of making from twenty to 
twenty-five ton of pig-iron per week, and of a very fine forge of four 
fixes and two hammers and is capable of making as much bar- iron 
| as 
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of the works erected by Mr. Haſenclever, within this 


his direction; he is the firſt perſon that we know of, who has fo 
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as either of thoſs at Charlottenburg or Ringwood, There is ad- 
5 | | or ot large coal - 
houſes, ing. Houses, one ſtone. 
= one horſe-ſtable, and ons — ſho befides ſma Her 
houſes in the woods for colliers, &c. The furnace here is now ſup- 
plied with oar from the Peter's mine and Good Hope mine; at three 
miles diſtance of which it makes excellent iron; there are other mines 
nearer to the works ; but they cannot, as yet, be depended upon. 
The roads about the Long Pond works, like theſe at the other 
before-mentioned places, have been attended with much expence and 
labour, as there was a neceſſity of carrying them, in ſome places, a- 
long the ſides of the rocky mountains, and in others through dee 
ſwamps of gulleys, which could not be rendered paſſable but by 
bridging them with timber. We have now finiſhed the ſurvey 


pro- 


vince, ſo far as they have been ſhewn to us. We ſhall ſubjoin a ſketch 
of the ſituation of the works, in order that your excellency may the 
better underſtand our deſcription of them; and alſo a general table 
of particulars, by which the whole may be ſeen in one view; and we 
would here beg leave to remark, that we think, that Mr. Haſen- 
clever has made ſeveral great improvements in the iron works under 

ate 
ly improved the uſe of the great natural ponds of this 1 as, 
by damming them, to ſecure reſervoirs of water for the uſe of the iron 


works in dry ſeaſons; without which the beſt ſtreams are liable to 


fall in the great droughts we are ſubject to. He is alſo the firſt 
we know of, who has rendered- the old cinder beds of the furnaces 
uſeful and profitable ; for at Ringwood he has erected a ſtamping mill 
to ſeparate the waſte iron from the cinders, by which means ſome 
hundred tons of ſmall iron have and may be obtained ; which is as 
good as the beſt pig-iron ; he has alſo made a great improvement in 
the conſtruction of the furnaces, by building the inwalls of ſlate ; 
which, by the experience he has already had of it, will, it all pro- 
bability, laſt many years; whereas the ſtones commonly made uſe of 
for that purpoſe, ſeldom ſtood longer than a year or two, and would 
often fail in the middle of a blaſt. _ | 

Another improvement worth attention, we think, is. the building 
the ſtack of the furnace under roof, ſo as to ſhelter them entirely 
from wind and water. The forges are alſo greatly improved, by 
the wheels being all made * and the hammer wheel ſhafts 
being armed with ſtrong caſt iron rings, whoſe arms ſerve as cogs to 
lift the hammer handle; theſe are alſo new contrivances, at leaſt 


they are new in America; Mr. Hanſenclever has, in ſeveral places, 


cleared and made ſome extenſive. pieces of meadows, which, when in 
order, will yield at leaſt two tons of hay yearly per acre; and muſt 
be of great uſe in ſupplying the working cattle belonging to the works 
with fodder, eſpecia ly as there is little of the upland near the works 
fit for raiſing corn vr any kind of winter fodder. — 


t, 


On 
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On the whole, it is a matter of ſurprize to us, to ſee ſuch a num - 
ber of great works of various kinds, at different places, executed in 
fo, compleat and maſterly a manner, under the direction of one perſon, 
in a new, uninhabited country, within the ſhort ſpace of time that 
has elapſed ſince Mr. Haſenclever firſt began them; and we muſt 
here obſerve, that the buildings of all kinds ſeem to us to be commo- 
diouſly contrived, all of them uſeful, and none of them unneceſſary. 

Mr. Homfray, the preſent manager, and the under managers, 
on being aſked of us, whether they thought any of them ſuperfluous, 
declared, that they knew of none that could be ſpared. We are, 

| Your excellency's moſt humble ſervants, 
| STIRLING. 
JAMES GREY. 
THEUNIS DEY. 


JOHH SCHUYLER. 
Newark, July 8, 1767. | 
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Number XXXVIII. 
MORNING CHRONICLE. 


Monday, June, 25, 1770. | No. 332. 


An advertiſement from Parnaſſus, 


A O LL O and the muſes having aſſembled to judge of the 
| productions of modern wit and genius : the-commentaries on 
the laws of England, by Dr. Blackſtone were produced; and the 
court proceeded to determine the ſhare of approbation to which the 
were intitled. The advocates for the doctor diſplayed his merits 
with great oſtentation; and his defects were expoſed to ridicule b 
Momus. After the court had been ſufficiently amuſed, and the dif- 
ferent members of it had delivered their opinions, the God of wit 
pronounced the following decree : ** The commentaries of this 
author have met with great ſucceſs, but have not deſerved it. At a 
time when taſte and literature are very much advanced in Great-Bri- 
tain, it was neceſſary that its inhabitants ſhould be perſented with a 
readible ſyſtem of Engliſh law. This the doctor has performed, and 
nothing more can be ſaid of his work. We find in it, no invention, 
no - philoſophy, no erudition. It may inſtruct a country gentleman, 
but lawyers will not receive much benefit from it. The doctor has 
not gone ſufficently into the antiquities and hiſtory of the law. Deep 
reſearches did not ſuit his capacity. He ſhould all along, where bis 
ſubje& permitted it, have appealed to the Saxon government and 
policy. More modern uſages ſhould have been illuſtrated by _— 
| cuſtoms. 
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cuſtoms. Every branch of the law, and every point relating to the 
conſtitution, ſhould have been traced to its ſource, But this taſk 
was too weighty for the doctor. It was eaſier to deduce his ſubject 
from the conqueſt, and to tranſcribe, with a few improvements of 
language, the matter which is heaped together in my lord Coke, or 
in Madox, than to walk in a path where there were no guides to 
direct him. A vaſt labyrinth preſented itſelf to him; he was con- 
ſcious of his weakneſs, and recoiled. A great many ingenious things 
have been written on the nature and plan of the feudal polity by Sir 
Martin Wright: theſe, the docter found it eaſier to copy, than to 
communicate any ideas of his own on that curious and intricate 
ſyſtem. The crabbed, rumbling, and unequal ſtyle of Bacon, Selden, 
and Spelman is apt to diſguſt all readers of taſte; but it is theſe, 
and in authors that reſemble them, that the induſtrious ſtudent muſt 
dig for conſtitutional knowledge, In a little time, it is to be hoped, 
that ſome lawyer, whoſe views are enlarged by ſcience; and whoſe 
penetration is ſharpened by practice, will apply himſelf to compoſe a 
work on a plan more liberal and extenſive than that of the commen- 
taries. He will unite philoſophy, hiſtory and law ; and Dr. Black- 
ſtone will ſink into inſignificance. His work is extolled at preſent, 
but will not deſcend to poſterity.“ | 
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A REci15TER of new PUBLICATIONS for Junz, 1750, 


With their Prices and Publiſhers Names. 


Names and Size. 


I. 


The poetical works of Mr. William Woty, 2 
vol. ſewed. 

The Thebaid of Statius mandate into English 
verſe; with notes and obfervations, and al 
diſſertation upon the whole by way of pre- 
face, by W. L. Lewis, A. M. 2 vol. 8vo. 

An eſſay on laughter, dedicated to Samuel 


Foote, Efq. ſewed. 
De re ruſtica, being a repoſitory of ſelect pa- 
pers in agriculture, arts and manufactures, 


2 vol. 8 vo. in boards. 

Six paſtorals, by George Smith, landſcape 
painter at Chicheſter. 

Letters of madam du Boucage, written during 
her travels in England, Holland and Italy, 
2 vol. I2mo. ſewed. 

Fatal friendſhip : a novel, by a lady, 2 v. 129. 

The conſpiracy of the Spaniards againſt the 
republic of Venice, tranſlated Fram the 
French of Abbe St. Real. 

The new teſtament, or new covenant of our 
Lord and Saviour Jefus Chriſt, by the late 
John Worſley, of Hertford. in boards, 

A new and accurate map of Virginia, by John 
Henry, publiſhed for the author. 

Critical obſervations on the wrings of the 
moſt celebrated original geniuſes in poetry, 
being a ſequel to the eſſay on original genius, 
by W. Duff, A. M. ſewed. 

An oration of the rev. Mr.' Horne, at a nu- 
merpus meeting of the freeholders of Mid- 
lefex, in mile-end aſſembly room, with 
other political pieces, 8vo. 

A ſhort account of the waters of Recoare near 
Valdagne in the Venetian ſtate, in a letter 
from Antonia Maſtini, M. D. to Sir Charles 
Bunbury, bart. 8vo. 

Re-eſtabliſhment of the church of England de- 
fended, A ſermon, by Nath. Forſter, M. A. 

A genealogical chart of all the king's of Eng- 


| 


| 


land and their iſſue, from Egbert to his 
_ preſent majeſty George the third. 


ol 5 


Price, 
8. 


125 
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Baldwin. 


Pub. Names. 


Flexney. 


Becket. 


T Davies. 


R. Davies. 


Dodſley. 


Dilly. 
Lowndes. - 


O Cadel. 


Jefferys. 
Becket. 
| Wheble. 


Dodſley. 


Wilkie. 
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| White. 
The 
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A RrcisTsr of new PuBLIcaTIONS for Junz, 179 0. 


Names and Size, 


The ſecrets of the inviſible world laid open : 
or a general hiſtory of apparitions, 8yo. 
Geography reformed: or a new 3 of geo- 

graphy. 
Aretin: a dialogue on painting from the Ita- 
lian of Ledovico Dolce. ſewed. 


A letter to the rev. Dr. Wilſon, ekendary 


of Weſtminſter, and the rev. Mr. Horne on 
their political conduct, g vo. 
A ſhort eſſay on military firſt N by 
major Tho. Bell, 8 vo. ſewed. 
Meditationes algebraicæ ab Edward Waring, 
M. D. coll. Cantab. ſoc. &c. ſewed. 4 
Theodora: a novel, by the right hon. lady 
Dorothea du Bois, I2mo. 2 vol. 


The loves of Mirtil fon of Adonis: a paſtoral 


8vo. ſewed. 

All Junius's letters to the preſent time, with 
thoſe of Sir Willam Draper. 

Fatal friendſhip: a novel, by a lady, 2 vol. 
12mo. 


Sermons, by a lady. ſewed. 


Poems and tranſlations, by a young gentle- 
man of Oxford, 4to. 


The proceedings and debates of the houſe of 


commons, from 1746 to 1761, 3 vol. 


A ſermon , to tradeſmen. 


Price. 


1. 8. d. 
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Pub. Names, 


Smith. 
Newberr 


Dodſley. 


I Brough. 


Becket. 
Cadel, 
Nicol. 
Evans. 
Thompſon 


Lowndes. 


Dodſley. 


Robinſon. 


Almon. 
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To the .EpiToRs of the TREASURY, 


Gentlemen, 

H E proſperity of a kingdom depends on the connexion 
that fubſiſts between the monarch and his ſubjects. Where 
the former would violate the laws to add to his authority, 
— the latter will boldly defend themſelves, and encroach in 
their turn. But, when a middle courſe is preſerved, and the one | 
neither contends for tyranny, nor the other for licentiouſneſs, the 75 
greateſt advantages are produced. The beſt national ſecurity is a | 
zeal for the public, and a ſteady adherence to its intereſt : theſe, 
however, can never be poſſeſſed by the ſubjadt, while the monarch 
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would overturn thoſe barriers which the laws have ſet to his pre- 
rogative. The abuſes of power, where they have been allowed to 


take place, have perpetually led to the deſtruction of governments. 
They produce corruption, and corruption pives birth to baſeneſs and 


luxury ; and at length extinguiſhes all public ſpirit. But that de- 


teſtable power, which would inſult over the miſeries of the people, 
is not always attended with the ſecurity of the uſurper. Among 
men, not totally degenerate, oppreſſion may come to a point, when 
it is no longer to be borne. They will arm in their own defence; 
and urged on by a brave and a juſt reſentment, they will puniſh 
their invader ; they will ſeek in his deſtruction, that tranquillity 
and repoſe, - of which his ambition would deprive them. The true 
partiot loſes, in his regard for the community, all ſelfiſh conſidera- 
tions, The groans and lamentations of his fellow citizens pierce 


| him more deeply than any afflictions of his own. He ſounds: the 


alarm in the hour of danger ; and makes known to the royal ear the 
complaints of his people. If theſe are not attended to when pre- 
ſented in one view, another method is invented : and, when after 
every application, they remain unredreſſed, recourſe muſt be had to 
extremities. When complaints have come from every quarter ; 
when they have been fully explained, when their reality is incon- 


teſtibly proved, and when not a ſingle ſtep is taken to alleviate 


them z if ſuch ſhould be the ſtate of parties in any country, what 
muſt be thought of the moderation of the governed, and of the 
inſolence of the ruler ? Monarchs nurſed in proſperity, and intoxica- 
ted with grandeur, never conceive that they originally owed their 
exaltation to the people, that its continuance is owing to the ſame 
cauſe, and that the exertion of it can again reduce them to nothing. 
There is no principle however more certain, than that. the ſupreme 
power in every ſtate, is or ought to be lodged with the people, and that 
their ſafety is the chief end of government, . If monarchs attended to 
theſe truths, they would. not be diſpoſed to liſten to the ſuggeſtions 
of ambition; they would tremble leſt their conduct ſhould diſplay 
the leaſt tendency towards tyranny : they would reſpe& and not 
eondemn the. fource of their greatneſs, 
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\ N HE N any alterations are made in a free government, upon 
any neceſſity, whether pretended or real, or to ſerve a 


particular turn, if it is not ſoon brought back to its firſt conſtitution, 
it cannot long continue. That which muſt preſerve our government 
free, muſt be an equal balance betwixt the great conſtituent parts 
of which it is compoſed ; the royal and the popular; the noble I 
conſider, as a medium to preſerve the equipoiſe between the other 


two. I believe it will be univerſally acknowledged, that three 


things which could not be foreſeen at the beginning, have happened 
in the revolution of time, to throw an additional weight into the 
royal ſcale; 1. The immenſe debt of the nation, which has created 
new funds, the product of which being appropriated to pay the 
intereſt to the national creditors, paſſes every year through the 
hands of the miniſtry, and might be made a ſource of corruption, if 
they were not perſons of great integrity who were entruſted with 
the management of them, 2. The numerous penal laws, 
which lay all the trading part of the nation, at one time or other, 
at the mercy of the miniſtry; and, 3. The increaſing debt upon 
the civil liſt : if none of theſe have been employed to corrupt the 
members returned to parliament, we are certainly much beholden to 
the integrity of our preſent ſet of miniſters ; but how are we ſure that 
we ſhall always be bleſſed with perſons of equal virtue and honour! 
May not ſome neceſſitous and rapacious miniſter hereafter riſe up in 
favour at court, who having enriched himſelf and his dependants, by 
the plundex of the public, or who, having broken through the bounds 
marked by the original conſtitution of his country, muſt be in con- 
tinual dread till he has made the parliament a piece of wax, ready 
10 receive any impreſſions which he ſhall pleaſe to ſtamp upon it. 

I cannot agree to a mode of reaſoning lately adopted, that we 
ought. never to refuſe making good deficiencies, when we are ſure his 
majeſty makes no bad uſe of whatever is granted. Thoſe who ſay this 
very well know, that if the king who fits upon the throne was the 


moſt extravagant prince that ever reigned, we muſt not fay ſo, 


therefore it is an unfair argument. 
All things in limited governments are in the nature of contracts be- 


tween the governors and governed. The people are to allow the prince 


his revenue; and the miniſter ſnould be anſwerable that he does not 


exceed 


fox, ſueaked out of the kingdom, and ſaved his own life, by making 
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exceed that revenue ; and the prince ſhould allow the people their 
Tights; and the parliament ſhould take care that none of thoſe 
rights are violated. * 

There is no compounding or relaxing in the conditions of this 
great conſtitutional contract, by ſaying we ſhould confide in the 
king, tho' we ought to be jealous of bis miniſters. No infringe- 
ments ſhould be admitted on either fide. When the crown has 
obtained conſtitutional powers, the miniſter may exercife thoſe 
powers unknown to his majeſty in an unconſtitutional manner, and 
he may be made to believe, that an oppoſition to thoſe meaſures is 
an oppoſition to his government, and conſequently an affront to his 
royal perſon. What 'then is to be done in fuch a caſe as this? If 
the parliament ſhould relinquiſh the cauſe of the people, the people 
muſt either ſubmit to acts of arbitrary power, or they muſt cancel all 
former obligations, and again have recourſe to a new contract. | 

Nothing, therefore, can be ſo dangerous to the prince and people 
as the mode lately adopted of making good, without enguiry, de- 
ficiencies in the civil liſt ; nothing ſo dangerous to liberty, as an 
unlimited power in the crown to ſquander the peoples money; I 
call that unlimited, which is bounded by no line beyond which 
miniſters may paſs with impunity. No prince can be happy who 
lives in continual ſtrife with his people; no people can be happy 
who live in continual dread of their ſovereign. A miniſter, there- 
fore, who, by mal-adminiftration, brings a prince and people into 
ſuch a ſituation, whatever gloſs he may put upon the matter, is an 
enemy to both. Lord Clarendon, while he pretended the greateſt 
regard for his prince, and while he plumed himſelf upon anſwering 
the remonſtrances and repreſentations of the people plauſibly, and 
as the phraſe was then, tpiritedly, was the king's greateſt enemy, 
and brought him to the block. Kings have, therefore, as much 
reaſon to be jealous of bad miniſters, as the people have to guard 
againſt their encreachments. For by whatever means the miniſter 
may find to eſcape, the miſchief he occaſions is ſure to fall upon 
both. The diſtinction, lately introduced, is no more than the old 
diſtinction revived ; for in the reign of king Charles I. hey called 
themſelves the king's friends who brought him to the ſcaffold ; and 
Clarendon was the &ing's friend, who firſt encouraged him to quarrel 
with his people, and then baſely deſerted bim when his miſchievous 
counſels had -brought him into danger. When the king was taken 
priſoner, and in cuſtody at Knareſbrook, . Clarendon, like a /#btlc 


a ſacrifice of that of his ſovereign. . Clarendon had all the craft, 


but he wanted the 9224s to corrupt, which the miniſters of latter 
times have been poſſeſſed of. He wanted an enormous civil lift, 
liable to no examination but of .thoſe who ſhared the fruits of 
it. This is the heavy weight that now bears down the balance in 
che ſcale of royalty, and deſtroys that equipoiſe which our anceſtors 
bad fo wiſely endeavoured to preſerve, The executive power was 

41 5 a e impregnably 
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ably fortified, as it ought, againſt every encrodchment 

upon it, by the king's negative ; the popular privileges were likewiſe 
ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently ſecured by the virtue of the people's re- 
preſentatives ; and the influence of the peers was placed as a medium 
between the two. extremes, to rectify the balance, in caſe either 
{ide ſhould too violently preponderate. This was all that human 
wiſdom could deviſe to eſtablſh a permanent inſtitution for the 
preſervation of eivil liberty : but human wiſdom is a dim light to 
guide us through the dark receſſes of futurity; it is juſt ſufficient to 
ſhew us the entrance, but quickly leaves us in our paſſage to diſtant 
proſpects. It was not ſuppoſed that the virtue of the many could be 
ſeduced by the knavery of the few, or that the birth-right of a 
great people could be bartered, like the birth-right of a ſimple indi- 
vidual, for 4 meſs of pottage : this was reſerved for time to diſ- 
cover; and time has ſhewn, that the means deviſed to preſerve this 
noble inſtitution, will, one day or other, prove the means of de- 
ſtroying it. Let us ſuppoſe a paſſive monarch in poſſeſſion of an 
immenſe civil lift, and furrounded by a ſet of crafty courtiers, who, 
flattering his foibles (for princes are not made perfect) aſſume all 
power, beſtowing the favours of the crown upon their own crea- 
tures and dependants, ſcorning men of worth, and deſpiſing merit if 
unaccompanied with ſervility; let us, I ſay, ſuppoſe ſuch a mo- 
narch and ſuch a miniſtry ever to exiſt in this land of liberty, might 
not the riches of the people be converted to the purpoſe of enſlaving 
chem? Every man is ſenſible what changes money and court intereſt 
are capable of effecting in the heart of man: they are of fo powerful 
a nature, that their temptations are hardly to be withſtood: artful 
men know how to apply them, and needy mea are never wanting to 
receive them, upon any conditions, If, therefore, a defigning mini- 
ſer, under ſuch a prince as I have juſt been ſpeaking of, ſhould be 
enabled to lay out one or two hundred thouſand pounds in ſecret 
ſervices, over and above the many lucrative employments that are 
at his diſpoſal, and ſhould beſtow this ſum, and thoſe places, on 
thoſe chiefly with whom the people have entruſted their Al, their 
moſt precious liberty and the diſpoſition of their property, what 
might not ſuch a miniſter effect? The conſideration of what might 
follow is dreadful; but dreadful as it is, we do not feem to have 
that apprehenſion of it as we ought to have: We are not aware that 
the extravagance of thoſe who ſhare in the emoluments of ſtate, the 
ſplendor in which they live, the humility with which they are ſerved, 
the ſtate and importance they affect to aſſume, and the contempt 
with which they are apt to treat thoſe who happen to have only 
caſual connexions with them, have a mighty influence over the 

manners of the times. SET 

Gentlemen of birth and fortune, who are unplaced and unpenſion- 
ed, who have no reſources but from the income of their eſtates, - 
and that clipped and narrowed by a heavy land tax, and perhaps 
by other incumbrances, are too much inclined to follow the e * 1 
heſe 
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theſe minions of ſtate, to live as they do, to appear as they appear, 
and to keep up the dignity of rank, and'the ſame taſte for pleaſure, to 
the diſſipation of their fortunes, and the impoveriſhment of their 
families; theſe are the fit inſtruments for a miniſter to employ in the 
proſecution of an arbitrary plan of government. Where there is 
an unaccountable civil liſt, and a neceſſitous gentry, the miniſter 
may always command the voices of a majority of the members, in 
whatever parliament the people may chuſe, and a diſſolution of one 
parliament will only add to the peoples expences in purchaſing 
another; for as ſurely as they are choſen, fo ſurely they may be pur- 
chaſed, if miniſters are wicked enough to make the experiment, and 
no means is deviſed to bring them to account. 

It has been diſcovered, that under a government, conſtituted 
like ours, no miniſter, though ever ſo upright, can act with ſafety, 
who has not the ſanction of parliament to juſtify his meaſures; 
and that no miniſter, though ever ſo weak or wicked, can do 
amiſs, whoſe actions are approved by a majority in both houſes ; 
'This diſcovery has very naturally led miniſters to change the ancient 
mode of government, and, inſtead of carrying their point by extend- 
ing the prerogative in oppoſition to parliament, they have found it 
much eaſier to carry every queſtion by virtue of parliament, in op- 
poſition to the people. | 

In former times, the lawyers and judges were made the inſtruments 
of court tyranny, whenever a refractory ſubje& was to be oppreſſed, 
but the miniſters of later times have found a more effectual method 
of executing vengeance againſt a ſturdy contemner of their power; 
they have found it practicable not only to cruſh him by the preſſure 
of inferior courts, but alſo to bring the whole weight of parliament to 
bear him down effectually. On ſuch a ſyſtem as this, what more 
is neceſſary to be done, when a man is troubleſome without doors, 
and uſes his pen too freely, than to harraſs him with informations 
ex officio, with proſecutions by indictment, with attachments, and 
other curious ways which court lawyers will never be at a loſs to 
find out, nor court judges to countenance; and if he is obnoxious 
within doors, and uſes his tongue too ſharply in the cauſe of oppo- 
ſition, arraign his conduct, proclaim him a ſeditious perſon, an enemy to 
his king, and ſcandalizer of government, and then let looſe the 
dogs of war upon him, worry him down by numbers, put it to the 
vote, expel him, and thereby diſqualify him, and ſhut his mouth 


for ever? What more than this, I ſay, is neceſſary to eſtabliſh the 


moſt arbitrary ſyſtem of deſpotic power.? What more to deſtroy 

the very exiſtence of civil liberty, and to ere& in its ſtead the moſt 

tyrannical government the world has ever yet beheld. ID 
But we are at preſent free, and happy in a ſovereign who holds 

that freedom dear. Now therefore is the time to ſecure it ; now is the 

time, or never, to triumph over miniſterial tyranny... Do not ſeek 

new parliaments, but ſeek to ſecure and eſtabliſh your rights 2 
| | : 
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ſolid and permanent foundation in this; and let your efforts be 
vigorous, firm, reſpectful to your king, and ſtedfaſt to your 


country, | 
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HO' law is the rule of reaſon and juſtice, all laws do not 
equally credit that noble ſource from which they profeſs to be 
derived: like ſtreams which originally ſpring from a clear fountain, 
but partake of the impurity of channels through which they flow. 
As licentiouſneſs is the counterfeit of liberty, ſo oppreſſion is the 
counterfeit of law. They borrow the names, and take the places 
of their originals, ] I | 
How fallacious, then, is the maxim, that liberty ſhould be re- 
ſtrained by law! Liberty is of a pure and divine nature, which law 
was never meant to control. It is all compoſed of wiſdom and 
virtue. It is of the fine eſſence of rectitude. Fired with this ſen- 
timent of liberty, orators and poets, philoſophers and patriots, 
have adored it as a divinity. ' | 
If liberty, then, is not the object of legal reſtraint, will it fol- 
low, that there are no bounds to be preſcribed to liberty ? In an- 
ſwer to this queſtion we ſhould obſerve, that the nature of ſociety 
involves it in one neceſſary reſtraint of our natural liberty. For by 
nature antecedent to ſociety, there is no ſuch thing as a diviſion of 
property; but the earth is free to the whole human race, and the 
claim of one man is equal to the claim of another. But this natural 
equality is abſorbed in ſociety, and this wild and ſavage liberty is re- 
ſtrained. Private property commences in ſociety, and public pro- 
perty is transferred to the power of the ſtate. | | 
In order then to fix the preciſe bounds of liberty, nothing more is 
needful than to diſtinguiſh between ſavage liberty and ſocial; or be- 
tween ſuch claims as are ſubverſive of ſociety, and ſuch as ſociety will 
admit of. And it is clear, that the intent of ſociety in abandoning 
the one is to provide effectually for the ſecurity of the other. 
Society involves men in a ſtate of commerce with each other: the 
unavoidable reſult of which is a fluctuation of property, with all the 
various degrees of riches and poverty, commercial dependence, and 
voluntary ſubordination. | | 
It is the province of law to prohibit men the exerciſe of that claim 
of equality which is deſtructive of the ſocial ſtate. But to what 
| purpoſe is this prohibition ? Is it not for the ſake of ſecuring thoſe 
important rights, which are conſiſtent with ſociety, and eſſential to its 
| | happineſs ? 
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happineſs? In the exerciſe of theſe rights is the eſſence of liberty. 
The preſervation of them is the grand condition of ſociety. The 
people relinquiſh one natural right for the ſecurity of all the reſt, 


They give up the claim of an equal right to the productions of the 


creation, that they may be ſecure in the poſſeſſion of ſuch property as 
they rightfully acquire in the ſtate of ſociety, and in the enjoyment 
of every article of focial freedom. | | | 

It is ſavage liberty, then, which is the object of legal reſtraint. 
But ſocial liberty cannot be reſtrained without violence being done 
to the terms of ſociety. 

The queſtion then is, what is ſocial liberty ? Or what are the rights 
which men are entitled to claim in the ſtate of ſociety ? 


Every article of ſocial liberty mult relate either to the body, the 


property, or the mind. 


Relative to the firſt of theſe are the freedom of the perſon, and 


the ſecurity of life. | 5 
The perſon of a man cannot, conſiſtently with ſociety, be the 


property of another. He who is the property of another, can have no 
property of his own, in the full ſenſe of property; which is ſubverſive 


of the fundamental condition of ſociety. A man's ſelf is the 


firſt article of property, without which, all other property is 


ideal, and cannot avail him. Men do not enter into ſociety, that 


they may be enſlaved, but that a + may be free. If a man is de- 


prived of the privileges of ſociety, he cannot in juſtice be obliged to 
conform to its laws: and it is inconſiſtent with the idea of ſociety, 
to ſuppoſe any perſon exiſting within its bounds, who can be free 
from that obligation. : 25 

But there is not, you will ſay, ſuch a thing as the property of 
faves? It muſt be allowed, that ſuch a thing is talked of. But can there 
be a greater inſult upon language? Can a man be conceived to have 


property in any thing, who is not free and abſolute maſter of him- 
10 ? The very children of his body, the moſt natural of all property, 


are none of his. Their bondage forbids him to call them children, 
and his bondage forbids them to call him father. Monſtrous depre- 
dation on the plan of nature! 


The ſecond article, relative to the body, is the ſecurity of life: 


which is evidently eſſential to ſocial freedom. 

The ſame may be affirmed, without call for argument, of the ſe- 
curity of proper. | | 25 

Under which head is the freedom of commerce. For men relin- 
quiſh their claim of natural equality, for the fake of the advantages 
of a commercial chance of acquiring and accumulating property. 

Under the ſame head of property, it is eaſy to perceive the paren- 


tal right of education. Nature has conſtituted men the guardians of 


their own offspring. And they have evidently a right to promote the 
happineſs of their children by ſuch a plan of education as they judge 
moſt conducive to their future welfare. The ſtate has no right to 

- | deprive 
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: deprive the parent of this power, which is founded i in nature, and en- 
deared to him by the ſtrongeſt affection. 

Relative to the mind, are the freedom of ſcience, and the free- 
dom of religion, 

Firſt, the freedom of "PIER or the liberty of enguiry, and com- 
munication of private ſentiment in the purſuit of knowledge, and inveſ- 
tigation of truth. Man is a rational creature, and knowledge is the 
food of his mind. He has a right to improve the faculties with which 
God has endued him, and to extend his knowledge in queſt of intel- 
lectual pleaſure. Every man therefore has a natural right to hear and to 
; ſpeak, to queſtion and to reply. The freedom of debate, be the ſub- 
1 ject what it will, can never be diſadvantageous to tlie cauſe of truth. 

[2 Nor can truth ever hurt ſociety. Truth indeed will hurt a government 
k which is founded in wrong, and ſupported by oppreſſion. .But that 
x is for the good of ſociety. Society is in want of more truth. There 
is too much impoſture and too much credulity ; too much falſhood, and 
1 too much ignorance in the world at preſent, to admit of the perfection 
x of ſociety. More truth and more knowledge would bring mankind 
nearer to that happineſs which is the object of fociety. Truth is the 

beſt friend of man, the amiable conductreſs to public and private hap- 
pineſs. Every thing ſhould fall down before her ſplendid ſhrine. 
Society is not to be ruined, that government may be ſpared. Society 
was not made for goverument, but government was made for ſociety. 


x WE cannot but agree in general with the concluſi ons in this 
5 ſenſible paper : at the ſame time, we ſhould imagine that greater 
£ reſpect ought to be paid to government, than what this writer ſeems 
N willing to allow it. The more force it will have, the more terrors 
1 it appears to be armed with, and the greater advantage will reſult 
from it, It is perhaps for this reaſon, that in a limited monarchy, 
1 


the exact boundary of the royal prerogative is never accurately 


aſcertained, It is left in ſome meaſure to be direfled by the pru- 
dence and good ſenſe of the prince. 
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Some account of the firſt Earl of Shafteſbury, humbly recommended ts 
the ſerious conſideration of William Earl of Chatham, 


I Shall not begin my ſhort ſketch of this noble lord's political con- 
duct, W than the period when he formed one of the famous 


cabal about the middle of Charles the ſecond's reign. The councils 
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of this Junto are very well known, and alſo that lord Shateſbury 
had the principal direction of them. He adviſed the Dutch war, 
the ſhutting up of the exchequer, the attack of the Smyrna fleet, 
the declaration of indulgence; for each of which meaſures he 
merited the ſevereſt puniſhment the laws of his country could 
inflict. Put mark his ſubſequent conduct. When the king, upon 
the repreſentations of the commons, joined to the advice of the 
houſe of peers, recalled the declaration of indulgence (the direct 
tendency of which was to favour the Roman Catholicks and to render 
the crown almoſt abſolute) lord Shateſbury finding that his ſchemes 
for enlarging royal authority were fruſtrated, inſtantly deſerted 
his ſovereign; and, as Mr. Hume juſtly obſerves, © Determined 
© to atone for all his violences in favour of monarchy, by like vio- 
lences in oppoſition to it. Never turn was more ſudden, or leſs 
calculated to fave aypearances. Immediately he entered into all 
the cabals of the country party, and*diſcovered to them, per- 
haps magnified the arbitrary councils of the court, in which him- 
ſelf had had fo deep a ſhare. He was received with open 
arms by that party, who ſtood in need of fo able a leader, and no 
- queſtions were aſked with regard to his late apoſtacy.” 

When the parliament met, in February 1677, before they en- 
tered upon buſineſs, they were ſtopped by a doubt, ſtarted by lord 
Shafteſbury, concerning the legality of their meeting. He urged, 
that as the laſt prorogation had been longer than a year, it was equi- 
valent to a diflolution, and therefore, that all the future acts of that 
parliament would be null and void. For thele dangerous poſitions 
he, with three other peers, was ſent to the Tower, where he re- 
mained above a twelvemonth, till upon making the required ſubmiſ- 
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ſions he was releaſed. 


After a continued ſeries of the moſt factious conduct for many 


years, the laſt deſperate project in which we find him engaged was 


in a conſpiracy to overturn the government. He and one Ferguſon, 
an independant clergyman, and a reſtleſs plotter, undertook to ma- 
nage the correſpondence in the city, while the duke of Monmouth 
and Armſtrong were to attack the guards; but by an exceſs of 
caution in ſome of the confederates, the ſcheme was for ſome time 
delayed. Let us obſerve Mr. Hume's reflections upon this occaſion 
“ Shaiteſbury was enraged at theſe perpetual cautions and delays 
in an enterprize, which he thought nothing but courage and celerity 
could render effectual. He threatened to commence the inſurection 
with his friends in the city alone; and he boaſted that he had ten 
thouſand Britiſh boys as he called them, who on a motion of his 
finger were ready to fly to arms. Monmouth and the other con- 


irators were during ſometime in apprehenſions leſt deſpair ſhould + 


puſh him into ſome dangerous meaſure ; when they heard, that 
after a long ſtruggle between fear and rage, he had at laſt aban- 
boned all hopes of ſucceſs, and had retired into Holland. He lived 
in a private manner at Amſterdam, and for greater ſecurity deſired 
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to be admitted into the magiſtracy of that city : but his former 
violent councils againſt the Dutch commonwealth were remembered, 
and all applications from him were rejected. He died ſoon after; 
and his end gave neither ſorrow to his friends, nor joy to his enemies. 
His furious temper, notwithſtanding his capacity, had done great injury 
to the cauſe in which he was engaged. The violences and iniquities, 


which he ſuggeſted and encouraged, were greater than even faction 
itſelf could endure; and men could not forbear ſometimes remem- 


bring that the ſame perſon, who was become fo zealous a patriot, 
was once a molt proſtitute courtier. 


I will conclude by mentioning one other anecdote concerning him, 


which is, that the wags of that time, from the duplicity of his 


conduct, inſtead of calling him lord Shafteſbury, gave him the ludi. 


crous appelation of lord Shiftſbury, and we well know that lord 


C—th—m has been often changed with equal propriety into lord 
Cheatem. 


R. E. 


There is certainly a great reſemblance in the two noblemen who 
are here contraſted ; but perhaps the abilities of the earl of Shafte/- 
bury were much more conſiderable than thoſe of [ord Chatham. 
The bright ſide of the character of the former, applies leſs to the 


latter than does his violence, his tergiverſation, and his want of 


principle, In theſe he is perhaps exceeded by my lord Chatham. 


Number XIIII. 
MORNING CHRONICLE. 
Thurſday, July 5, 1770. No. 341. 
5 © Remarks on Engliſh Hiſtory. 


« Neſcire quid accidit ante natus fueris, eſt ſemper eſſe puer.“ 


C I Co 


F all the monarchs who endeavour to introduce arbitrary power, 
no one was more zealous, no one leſs capable, than James II. 


His bigotry to the Roman catholic religion rendered all his 


ſchemes abortive. Voltaire ſays, that the antipathy of the Engliſh was 
ſo great to popery, that this bigoted king might have gained his 


ends if he had endeavoured to introduce mahometaniſm in its ſtead. 


We can hardly give the writer credit for his. aſſertion ; for 8 
lieve 
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lieve, that the ſame perſons that were averſe to popery, as the cor- 
ruption of primitive chriſtianity, would have been more averſe to a 
religion which was intended entirely to aboliſh it. A glimmering light is 
better than none, and they who are denied the uſe of ſunſhine, 
would rather content themſelves with the light of a taper, than 
conſent to have their eyes rooted out, or to be confined in a dark 
dungeon during their lives. The paſſions of the Engliſh might be 
rouſed by the attacks made on their civil rights by this king, but 
when they found thar he laid his hands likewiſe upon their religious 
rights, the whole man was. alarmed ; the fire that ſmoked under the 
embers mounted into a flame, and ſhewed an obſtinate king, how 
dangerous it was to endeavour to enſlave the mind as well as the 
body. 

When James caſt his eyes upon the continent, he found deſpotifin 
every where trimphant; he found that Swedes and Danes, which 
had once been as free as the Engliſh, had ſubmitted to the yoke of 
arbitrary power. But he at the fame time forgot, that his anceſtor 
had been brought to the block by an injured people ; that his own 
brother had been an exile {ome years in conſequence of his 
father's deſpotiſm ; and aſter his reſtoration, his walking in his 
father's ſteps had ſown the paths of government with thorns, which 
would otherwiſe have produced nothing but roſes. 

Tho! he knew that a king could not obtain his ends in England 
without the concurrence of the parliament, at the very dawn of his 
reign he boaſted of his being independent; and as a menace to 
compel them to grant him his demands for the civil liſt, he told 
them, „ that the eſt, if not the o, way to engage him to 
meet them often, would be to uſe him well.“ 

The cruelties he made ule of to terrify thoſe whom he could neither 


corrupt nor perſuade to deſert their liberties, were written in charac- 


ters of blood by the chancellor Jefferies, who formerly had been a 
lord chicf juſtice of the king's bench, and recorder of the city of 
London, This great perſonage had been petitioned againſt both 
by the metropolis and the parliament for diſcouraging petitioning 
and remonſtrating againſt the grievances, under which the nation 
at that time laboured; under ſo ſervile a chancellor, it was not 
difficult to condemn every meaſure that was oppoſite to the mini- 
ſtry, had it been ever ſo juſt, ever ſo legal. We ought not therefore to 
wonder, that the petition of ſeven biſhops againſt reading the de- 
claration for the /z/pending power in the church, ſhould be 
pronounced to be publiſhing a ſeditious lible againſt his majeſty 
and his government, This has always been the language of mi- 
niſters in ſimilar caſes. The biſhops were ſent to the Tower; 


their triumphant paſſage to the place of their confinement is de- 


{cribed at large in the hiſtories of this reign, and the peruſal 
would force every Jover of liberty to fay in the words of ſcripture, 
a little changed, *© O may I be confined in the ſame manner as 
theſe biſhops 8, and may my confinement operate like theirs,” 


The 
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The frowns of royalty, being unable to ſtop the torrent of 
petitioning, the miniſtry had recourſe to a ſineſſe, and, to counter- 
balance the cries of freedom, brought the approbation of ſycophants. 
Addreſſes poured in as faſt as petitions, perhaps rather faſter; for 
he who is bought to profeſs friendſhip, generally over-acts his part. 

When the voice of petitioning was ſtifled, the ſighs of freedom 
were diſſeminated by the preſs. As it was in the power of more 
people to ſce the critical ſtate of liberty than to feel it, theſe 
publications opened the eyes of many who before were ſupine; and 
the torrent, which had been reſtrained, overflowed every barrier 
that could be oppoſed to it by miniſterial power. 

The courtiers were now ſenſible of the truth of the reflection 
made by a French writer on this occaſion, U Roi fait ailleurs 
entrer ovenglement ſes peuples dans toutes ſes vues mais a Lon- 
dres un Noi doit entrer aveuglement dans celles de ſon peuple.“ In 
other kingdoms a king makes his people enter implicitly into his 
meaſures, but at London a king muſt enter implicity into the mea- 
ſures of his people.“ This was a ſecret which James was not maſter 
of; but the want of being maſter of it loſt him the crown. 

The liberty of the preſs has always been coeſſential with the 
liberty of the ſubject. If they die, they die together. | 

The petition of the biſhops had been ſtigmatized as a /editions 
libel, becauſe it oppoſed the meaſures of the miniſtry. It was re- 
preſented as being publiſhed, though it was delivered to the king 
in private; and it met with as ungracious an anſwer as ever a peti- 
tion or remonſtrance ever could. All publications in the ſame ſtrain, 
met with the fame cenſure. The floodgates of the law were opened 
upon the publiſhers; and Scroggs, who favoured the views of the court 
as much as Jefferies, his predeceſſor, carried the rigour of puniſhment 
as far as it could be ſtretched. The poor as well as the rich groaned 
under his iron rod ; and had the ſame perſons who were puniſhed by 
him for political writings dedicated even the Lord's prayer to him, 
they would have been ſentenced for publiſhing treaſon, —When he 
brought his information ex officio, he might have ſelected ſome detached 
paſſages from thence, for the attorney general in thoſe days generally 
produced detached paſſages, which might have ſupported his charge. 
The petition, Thy kingdom come'' might be ſaid to mean the 
kingdom of the prince of Orange, who was invited over by the 
Engliſh to free them from the yoke of tyranny. Detached paſſages 
in any other piece are equally equivocal, and may equally be tor- 
tured, 

As it was not in the power of the miniſtry to prevent the book- 
ſellers from publiſhing, tho? their puniſhments were enormous, they 
thought of going to the fountain head to prevent the ſtream from 
flowing, and imagined that the moſt effectual method would be to 
prevent the people either from reading or ſpeaking. With this view a 
proclamation was iſſued out for ſhutting up the coffee-houſes, as 
Places where diſcontents were diſſeminated, and grievances were, 
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detected. This was a coup de maitre. But the ſpirit of liberty re- 


-ſembled Sampſon, the more it was bound with cords, the more it 
Increaſed in ſtrength. 


Petitions were preſented to the government, ' complaining that 
while they who wrote in defence of the conſtitution were groanin 
under pains and penalties, the publiſher of works which ſtruck at 
the very root of our civil and religious liberties were ſuffered to go 
unpuniſhed, and in ſome caſes were rewarded by government. 

Government was deaf to this remonſtrance as well as others, 
The ſtring of power was ſtrained, till at laſt it broke; and they%who 
deſpaired while ſubmiſſive, ſaved the nation by a generous oppolition. 

James by coveting a power which he had not, loſt that which he 
was poſſeſſed of, and by attempting to eſtabliſh tyranny, loſt the 


. bleſſings of a limited monarch. 


TANAQUIL. 


Number XLIV. 
S A r T RK: 


Thurſday, July 5, 1770. No. 12, 900. 


To 


- 


My Lord, 


HEN a man, after being repeatedly told of his errors, re- 
mains 0b/tinate, we are to conclude he is either totally aban- 


doned, or but a ſmall remove from an ideot, and incapable of feel- 


ing that impreſſion which advice is generally ſuppoſed to make. 
One of theſe alternatives your lordſhip unhappily falls under; nor is 
it difficult to aſcertain which. Without experience to teach, a heart 


to feel, or a head to diftate, we find you placed the very firſt of a 
department where the utmoſt abilities are required. Your worthy 


predeceſſor furniſhed you with an opportunity to ſeek refuge from 


the Exchequer; but how you will be able to ſecure a retreat from 


'the T 


y, honourable to your royal maſter, and creditable to 
yourſelf, I am really at a loſs to determine. The D— of G 


has this conſolation in his retirement, that there is at leaſt one man 


capable of adopting his principles; and you are alſo as happy in the 


reflection, that he is one of thoſe men whoſe example you can follow 
without offending your conſcience. 


What will poſterity ſay, when they read the hiſtory oF the pre- 


ſent age? —The different arrangement of officers, or rather their 
-continuation, does equal honour to your lordſhip's abilities and in- 


tegrity. 
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tegrity. The firſt 1--d of the A——, I preſume, enjoys his place 
on the ſame conditions as he was admitted to it—-ts be under the 
immediate influence aud direction of the firſt lord of the Treaſury, 
And during his grace's adminiſtration, I may venture to affirm, that 
zen officers were not promoted, but by his recommendation, or. the 
unhappy and cruelly deferted Miſs P s; and to procure their in- 
tereſt, it was neceſſary, perhaps, to plunge themſelves into greater 
difficulties, by raiſing money at an exhorbitant rate; and which 
ſums we have very little reaſon to doubt, enables his grace to pay 


the annuity of 8ool. to the once beſt partner of his bed. Is this 


the method of rewarding men who have bravely ſtood forth, at the 
abſolute riſk of their lives, ſequeſtered from the ſweets of ſociety, 
at a time .of life when it was natural to ſuppoſe their attachments 
were quite different from the rude buſtle and confuſion of war! the 
prime of their years expended on the parched plains of India, the. 
wilds of America, or the inhoſpitable foreſts of Germany ! On their 
return home, in expectation of being requitted for their ſervices, to 


be rejected with contempt, and permitted to languiſh in a jail, whilſt. 
a boy, raw from ſchool, ſcarce capable of conſtruing propria quæ- 


maribus, is promoted to a ſuperior rank, in conſequence of having a 


pretty ſiſter, juſt arrived at that age from which, is is ſaid, depraved 


appetites can only receive pleaſure ! 
But, perhaps, this method of treating deſerving, friendleſs officers, 
beſt correſponds with the feelings of your lordſhip's heart. Oar 


navy is, in every reſpect, on as melancholy a footing as our army. 


If the gentlemen of the former apply for employment, they are 
aſked if they were in the Quiberon fight: if they anſwer negatively, 
the firſt 1 d has humanity enough to adviſe them “ to retire to 


a cheap country as London is a very dear place.” And it is a truth 


notorious, that a barber in Portſmouth was made purſer of a ſhip 
of the line in that harbour, o for his vote! without ever being 
on falt water, except over to Goſport, or on an expedition to Fare- 
ham or Porcheſter, on a Sunday. The laurels which. Sir E d 
acquired in the late war, by merely doing his duty, are fading faſt; 


and to preſide at the head of a board, where preferment can only 


be granted but through the channel of proſtitution, is at once ſo 
ſhocking to a man of the leaſt honorr or delicacy, that I apprehend 
the world will juſtly, unleſs a reformation takes place, not heſitate 
to declare Sir E d deſtitute of both. | | 

If we examine into ordnance matters, we ſhall find ſufficient em- 
ployment there; that has been a fink for the public money, and 


what is very extraordinary, not much cenſured. However, the 


period is at laſt arrived, and the taſk ſhall be mine. The maſter 
generals of late have been under the influence of an inferior officer, 
who has uſurped himſelf to the diſpoſal of all places, from a labourer 
to a chief clerk ; and by what method, we need look no farther for 
an explantion, than to the fortune which he has accumulated. The 


ordnance has ſeyerely felt the loſs of Lord George Sackville, . He 
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was the only officer who would act independent of the 8 _ 
G, deſpiſe that ſuperiority which has ſince affected over every 
other lieutenant and maſter general, “ and dare to know his way 
without a guide.“ 

Lord Ligonier, through the infirmities of reverend age, could 
not conveniently take an active concern in ordnance matters. After 
many glorious campaigns, ſucceſsful to this country, and honourable 
to himſelf, that good old man was rewarded, by way of finecure, 
with the maſtes-generalſhip of the ordnance, "which required fatigue, 
diligence, and attention; and as he was improperly promoted to that 
office, ſo was he as ſhamefully ſuperſeded. His ſucceſſor, we had 
reaſon to expect from his military education and youth, would at 
leaſt have preſerved his authority. But dignity was forgot, and that 
tyranny which had prevailed before, was continued, and not with- 
out receiving ſome conſiderable addition. That eaſy and unſuſpect- 
ing generoſity of temper, which ſo peculiarly diſtinguiſhes lord Gran- 
by, contributed to render him an eaſy victim to the ambition of Sir 
F. Nor were appointments or preferments grant- 
ed, but by application to the latter. The goodneſs of lord Granby's 
heart made it painful for him to refuſe. He felt for the diſtreſſes 
of others, and was happy to relieve; but his promiſes were fre- 
quently broke, if homage had not previouſly been paid to the ſur- 
veyor-general. Such an amazing aſcendency did that man obtain, 


without poſſeſſing any merit but an inflexibility, which reflects the 


higheſt diſgrace on the human ſpecies. 
: SELIM. 


Number XLV. 


MORNING CHRON 1-C*L-E. 


Friday, July 6, 1770. No. 342. 


e e Curſt be the man: 
% What do I fay, as tho' the wretch already were not ſo? 
“ But curſt oh let him be who thinks it brave 
« And great, his country to enſlave.“ 


AT laſt the long expected period is arrived, in which the re- 
nowned patriot, notwithſtanding all the terrible apprehen- 
ſions of his friends, is delivered from his confinement, and once more 


walks abroad, to the great joy of thoſe who rejoice in miſchief and 
confuſion, But the time is not yet come; far, far be it ever diſtant, 
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in which they boaſt that he is to take his ſeat in parliament, and do 
his endeavour to embroil the houſe of commons, as he has already 
done his country. | _s 

In the mean time numberleſs have been the falſhoods which were 
propagated to endear this moch martyr to the people; at one time 
he was to be aſſaſſinated, and to periſh by poiſon or by the ſword ; at 
another, ſome new and oppreſſive clauſe was to be found out, where- 
by {till to confine him; or his creditors, at the inſtigation of his enemies, 
were ty lay detainers againſt him. But notwithſtanding all theſe 
aſſertions, in which malice and ignorance had an almoſt equal ſhare, 
he has again made his appearance, and with his uſual parade received 
the idol worſhip of the ignorant vulgar. = 

The gentlemen of the oppolition doubtle imagine that they have 
gained a freſh acquiſition in conſequence of his releaſe, and his 
election to the office of alderman of this metropolis, the duty of 
which a man of his excellent character muſt neceſſarily diſcharge 
with a competent ſhare of juſtice and fidelity.—But the Middleſex 
election, that great grievance yet remains; and however ſtale the 
charge, it {till continues to be agitated by the ſcribblers, who are 
engaged to ſcatter the ſeeds of {edition through the land.---It muſt be 
owned, that ſome perſons of better meaning have been led into this 


error. Were it amiſs, Mr, Printer, once more in few words to ſet be- 


fore them the whole {cope of this miſtaken argument? This and no 
more is the ſubſtance of it, as gathered from all tlie debates agita- 
ted hitherto upon the ſubject. The freeholders of Middlefex elect- 


ing the expelled member John Wilkes, Eſq; the houſe again ex- 


pels, —they re- elect him,—and thus they argue: That whom- 
ſoever they chuſe ought to lit in parliament, and that the houſe of 
commons, expelling, cannot incapacitate.”” As in one inſtance fuch 
an expulſion muſt have the force of an excluſion, or the voters mult 
elect, and the houſe expel, ad infinitum. So in another inſtance, it is 
2 grand error to aſſert, that whoſoever is choſen by the freeholders is 
therefore legally elected; for in this caſe, I do aſſert, that without 


ſme prepolleſſed exception, the pretender to the crown of theſe 


r:alms might be returned to parliament, and ſhould he be expelled 
from thence and re- elected, muſt take his feat, and would be ab- 
ſ)lutely as good a member as any who fit in that auguſt aſſembly 


ſince neither the king nor his peers could intermeddle in ſuch electi- 
on. But we are taught by the laws of this country, that not every 


one who offers can be legally choſen, even though he ſhould have 


the majority of voices. In this caſe there are ſeveral exceptions, and 


the ſecond expulſion of Mr. Wilkes having diſqualified him, becauſe 

the houſe have a right to judge of their own members, therefore 

any other perſon oppoſing not thus or otherwiſe by law, if qualified 

muſt be returned duly elected, though he has not a majority, his an- 

one in the eye of the law and reaſon not being deemed a can- 
date, 


Vor, II. R But 
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But the argument generally made uſe of turns upon the commons 
having no right to reject a man after the ſenſe of his conſtituents 
has been taken of his worthineſs. In anſwer, be it remembered, 
that Middleſex is but one county, but that the voice of the aſſembled 
commons is to be virtually conſidered as the voice of the whole peo- 
ple, whoſe repreſentatives they are, and that not only each for his 
particular county, but . altogether for the nation in general, and 
conſequently their deciſion, the nation muſt and ought to abide by. 

This is a true recapitulation of all that has been, indeed of all that 
can be ſaid of the matter. And it is to this one imagined griev- 
ance that the whole catalogue ſeems to have been reduced. At this 
period my countrymen, it is highly neceſſary to remind you of 
theſe things, and ſolemnly to charge you not for a vain ſhadow to 
loſe the real ſubſtance of that liberty, which is the happineſs of your 
conſtitution, and the laſting glory of your nation. Be not deceived 
—truſt not to thoſe who by ſpecious but falſe arguments would 
adviſe you to ſet yourſelves againſt the natural defenders of your laws, 
and with your own hands to deſtroy or call in queſtion that great 
palladium of your rights, the Britiſh houſe of commons, which the 
wiſdom of your anceſtors inſtituted to be a check upon tyranny, 
and the oppreſſive government of the feudal powers. 5 

It is known that the turbulent ſpirit who now walks abroad, will 
ſtrive to rouſe you to a miſplaced reſentment; it is certain that he 
will endeavour to miſguide your zeal for liberty, and turn it to his 
own ſelfiſh ends, and thoſe of his defigning ſupporters. But attend 
to counſel, ye deluded ones, attend before it be yet too late, be- 
fore you exchange imaginary for real grievances, which threaten 
deſtruction to your peace, and mult involve our once happy land in 
diſtreſſes which I ſhudder but to think on. | 

Believe not, I adjure you, believe not the malicious tales propa- 
gated by faction: liſten to reaſon, and you will find that they are, they 
zuuu ſi be falſe. They are calculated for private ends to weaken 


the hands of government, and to deſtroy that confidence which 


ſhould ſubſiſt between a good ſovereign and his dutiful ſubjects. 
Have patience but a while, and you will ſee the maſk drop from the 
faces of theſe pſeudo-patriots, and their deformity will appear to 
public view, and all their pretended virtues vaniſh, melting before 
truth's potent ray, as ſnow before the ſun. 

Conſider and you will find, that in the midft of all this clamour, 
your ſovereign has been attentive to his people's rights, nay has reject- 


ed thoſe very means which tyranny would have made uſe of to en- 


ſlave you; nor has he ſhewn a failing, except that graceful one of 


humanity, that in the midſt of juſtice he has remembered mercy, be 


attributed to him alone as a fault, though in others it be allowed of 
25 an excellence. 


In concluſion, did you but know, my countrymen, the mean 


arts which have been made uſe of to vilify great and good charac- 


ters, and to ſupport the ſinking credit of the faction; were you but 
acquainted 
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acquainted with the characters, views, and real principles of thoſe _ 
who pretend to ſtand forth as the ſupporters of your rights; and 

would you but ſeriouſly conſider the real bleſſings you enjoy under 

this happy reign which (a little knowledge of hiſtory will ſhew 
you) far exceed thoſe ſo much boaſted ones of former ages; I am 

bold to fay, that every ſenſible man among you would deſpiſe thoſe 

abetters of ſedition, who would diſturb our internal peace, and with 

{1crilegious hands would plant a dagger in the very vitals of their 

country. 


X. 2. 


This writer deſires the people not to liſten to the malicious tales 
that are propagated by faction; while he himſelf evidently writes 
or a party, and would defend adminiſtratiun. Men renounce 
their good ſenſe and candour, to indulge their paſſions, and to 
juſtify meaſures which they behold through the medium of preju- 


dices, and of the propriety of which they do not allow their reaſon 
to determine. | 


Number XLVI. 


PUBLIC LEDGER. 


Friday, July 6, 1770. No. 3283 


Hope you will have candour enough to publiſh the following 

reſlections, which I wiſh to addreſs to my countrymen on the 
late extraordinary proſecution of the printer of a daily paper. 
It is believed by many, that the liberty of the preſs will be at- 
tempted to be taken away; it is therefore time to ſpeak ; I only 
beg leave to lay before the public the conſequences that muſt natu- 
rally enſue from ſuch a ſtep, Some may perhaps ſay, that that fear 
is groundleſs, or that the day may be far off. To the firſt I an- 
ſwer; that the liberties of the people ſhould be like Cæſar's wife, 
not only unſpotted, but even unſuſpected of an attaint. To the 
latter, that though we were ſure, (which we are fir from being) 
that the preſs would not fall under the power of a licenſer, till our 
tenth or twentieth generation, yet ſhould we not ſtaud tame nov, 
but tranſmit to lateſt poſterity, that they had anceſtors that ſtriu. 
gled to preſerve their children's freedom; and hanged down thety 
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curſes upon the Caitiff, who by vilely attempting ſuch a pernicious 
ſcheme of tyranny, ſhould commit ſo daring a treaſon againſt the 
majeſty of the people. 

Reſtraint! What reſtriftions would men have? Are there not 
already a number of laws which extend their penal gripes on every 
thing that is, that can be deemed, or even that can he ſtrained into 
the licentiouſneſs of the preſs ! What more can be wanted? Would 
they wiſh to bring again the times of cutting off the hand of a 
Stubbs, the ears 7 noſe of a Layton, or the mercileſs treatment 
of a Prynne, a Baſtwick, &c. Are not pillories, fines, and years 
of impriſonment deemed ſufficient reſtraints, but more mult be at- 
tempted ? Theſe the law is already poſſeſſed of, and can more be 
required, can more be neceſſary? No, my countrymen! Already 


the preſs hath too many reftriftions ; already the free diſcuſſion of 


many important points is much contracted : already the times are 
ſuch, that if any erroneous ſtep is taken by any over-grown com- 
pany, if even one of the largeſt ſhould adviſe or animadvert in print, 
they will cry out, it is a reſlection on the honourable or worſhipful 
board, and they will proſecute for it. 

Already the treatment of the poor, the perverſion of the poors 
rate into tavern feaſts, the ſhameful neglect in cleanſing the ſtreets, 
the miſapplication of money, the granting licences to houſes of ill- 
fame; already, I ſay, all theſe muſt paſs unnoticed, leſt Mr. Li- 
cencer, Mr. Church-warden, Mr. Collector, Mr. Gverſeer of the 
poor, or Mr. Scavenger, ſhould thinkthe is reflected upon, and 
proſecute the divulger of his frauds and colluſions. 

Already, my countrymen, things are ſo, and yet more reſtraints, 
tis ſaid, are wanted; *tis ſaid, a licenſer of the preſs is intended to 
be again impoſed on us, but ſhould that. ever happen, then adieu all 
freedom ; then civil and religious liberty will be at an end. 

Then, O my fellow citizens! Oppreſſion will ſtalk barefaced 
forth, and will drop entirely the veil with which ſhe now hides her 
ignominious head! Then may be expected an arbitrary miniſtry, a 
venal ſenate, a corrupt magiſtracy, an ignorant over- bearing clergy, 
a defenceleſs navy, an enervated army, and a turbulent people; 
then ſhall we be forbid to utter our groans; for then the licen 
tool will refuſe his imprimatur to any complaint, until at laſt the 
long ſtifled fire of reſentment for repeated wrongs may burſt i into a 
flame; which maß Altre the licenſor and his employers. 


Your 85 &c. 


* 


PHOCION. 


The ſreedum of the preſs is ſo intimately connected with civil 
liberty, that they, muſt periſh together. When the people of Grear 
Britajn Shall. be on hy allowed to read what bears the impr imatur of 
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an afficer of the court, their boaſted conſtitution is at an end. A 
monarch who makes the good of his ſuljects the objects of his care 
and attention, does not wiſh that the acts of his reign ſhould be un- 
aitended 10. A tyrant who is directed by his ambition and his 
caprice, has ſome reaſon to dread the animadverſions of the 
people © and he would willingly convert into a libel every pub- 
lication which breathes any ſpirit of candour or liberty, 


Number X L'VII. 


GAZETTE EK 


Saturday, Fuly 7, 1770. No. 12,9005 


A E fpirit of liberty is indubitably the diſtinguſhed characteriſtic 

of a true Briton; and to that we owe the eminently ſuperior 
adyantapes this nation enjoys above all the kingdoms of the earth, 
But there is a wide difference between the ſpirit of liberty and the 
ſpirit of ſedition. One is indeed jealous of the leaſt invaſion of our 
civil or religious rights, and ready on all occaſions to cxert herſelf 
with fortitude and vigour againſt all attempts to ſubvert or deftroy 


them: but though ſhe be thus bold in times of danger, ſhe is of 


a meek and quiet diſpoſition while we enjoy thoſe bleſſings in peace 
and tranquillity, ſubmiſſive to- the laws of the land, and obedient 
and thankful to the prince by whoſe goodneſs and wiſdom theſe 
bleſſings are ſecured. On the other hand, the ſpirit of ſedition is 
ever ſuſpicious and uneaſy without cauſe ; loud and clamorous in the 
midſt of peace and proſperity ; pays an involuntary obedience to the 
laws; and is never ſo unhappy as when ſhe can have no pretence to 
murmur againſt the prince. The man poſſeſſed with this ſpirit, muſt 
needs be unhappy, while he has no reliſh of the bleſſings he enjoys 
himſelf, under an apprehenſton that his neighbour is greater and 
happier than he. The diſtinction that has been frequently made be- 
tween a man of honour and a bully, ſeems very appoſite on this 
occaſion, The man of honour is mcapable of bearing affrontive 
inſolence, but is not, like the bully, apprehenfive of it from every 
man he meets. He is conſcious of his internal courage on a proper 
occaſion ; and this renders him peaceable and quict in company, 
without boaſting of his proweſs ; he is ready and willing to reſent 
an unmerited affront ; but is ſtudious and careful to avoid deferving 
it, by a turbulent and unmannerly behaviour; and though he be w_ : 
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nently ſkilful in the gladiatorial exerciſe, yet he lets his ſword ſlum- 
ber in the ſcabbard, till his king, his country, or his honour demand 
it. 

The glorious ſtruggles for liberty which we read of in hiſtory, 
will ever be remembered with honour to the perſons concerned in 
them, and with pleaſure by all thoſe who enjoy the happy conſe- 
quences of them as they ought. - But though, on proper occaſions, 
it may be neceſſary to uſe ſo harſh a remedy, yet it is the occaſion 


only that can juſtify the preſcription. A nauſeous draught, or an 


accute operation, may be abſolutely requiſite in a dangerous diſ- 
temper; and the phyſician who, by theſe means, reſtores his 
patient to his priſtine health of conſtitution, will ever be remembered 
with gratitude and eſteem. But it would be difficult for an empiric, 
who acts like a monkey, merely from imitation, to prevail upon any 
perſon in perfect health, to receive his daily ſuſtenance out of an 
apothecary's ſhop, and be cupped and excoriated every morning b 

way of prevention. No man in Britain is more ſenſible of the 
bleſſings we enjoy, in conſequence of the glorious Revolution, or is 
more thankful to that providence, and thoſe illuſtious patriots by 
whom it was effected, than myſelf, But J am far from thinking him a 
patriot, who deſires another revolution; and that he certainly does, 
who attempts to raiſe diſcontent and ſedition, at a time when moſt 
unprejudiced men think. we are bleſſed with the full enjoyment of 
our civil and religious liberties, under a prince who owes his title 
to that memorable event, and gives us daily cauſe to demonſtrate 


our gratitude, not only to himſelf, but to the memory of our noble 


dcliverer. 

Whoever reads the hiſtory of England, will find we have had 
many ſtruggles, and much bloodſhed, which cannot be placed to 
the account of a fpirit of liberty, where power was contended for 
more than property, and the diſpute was, who ſhould oppreſs, 
rather than who ſhould relieve their countrymen from oppreſſion. 
Such were the conteſts between the houſes of Lancaſter and York ; 
and ſuch were ſeveral of the ſtruggles in former ages, which took 
their riſe from the diſappointment, ambition, and revenge of ſome 
of the powerful and arrogant nobles in thoſe days. If any ſtruggles 


then are to be recommended, I would be glad to know of what 


nature thoſe are the authors of the 1/hi/perer would pr opoſe for our 
imitation; It cannot be any of thoſe glorious ones in behalf of 
liberty; for that we enjoy in the higheſt degree. 

The ſtrugglers in former days were not only haughty, but noble 
and powerful ; great in their deſcent, their alliance, and poſſeſſions; 
a kind of petty princes themſelves, whoſe tenants and vaſſals were 
obliged, by their tenures, to attend their perſons, and obey their 
commands, without enquiring into the motives, But, thanks be 
to God, thoſe tenures are at an end; and every Briton may 
call what he has his own, without that ſervility of depending 
on the caprice of another. I cannot imagine to myſelf a more 
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ridiculous idea, than to ſee the Wat Tylers of our days, ſtrutting and 


ſwelling till they fancy they reſemble the Warwicks of old; and 


that they can, like them, make and unmake kings at their pleaſure. 

This letter, perhaps, may be treated by ſome as if it was mini- 
ſterial, but I ſolemnly aſſert, that ;write it in order to do good; for 
when incendaries are grown ſo audacious, as to utter inſults, and 
caſt refle&tions on their prince; when they are daily labouring to in- 


cenſe more and more the people, and involve numbers in the guilt of 


their own ſeditious practices; indignation ought to ſuperſede pity, and 
they ought to be puniſhed inſtead of deſpiſed. The more daring and 
inſolent the enemies of government appear, the more ought the real 
friends to unite and exert themſelves. If any one gentleman ſhould 
take warning from this letter, to guard againſt the dangers theſe in- 
cendiaries are leading the people into, by inſenſibly endeavouring to 


leſſen the honour and duty they owe to ſo good a prince, and pre- 


paring their minds for ſuch ſeditions and tumults, as the artful and 
profligate ſhall think it their intereſt to foment, the writer of it will 
not think his time miſpent. | 


EUMENES. 


Number XLVIII. 
LLOYD'S EVENING POST. 


Friday, July 6, to Monday, July 9, 1770. No. 2030. 
The complaints of the MiDDLESEx ELECToORS examined. 


T would be but an abuſe of time, to enter into a detail of all 
the minute circumſtances of the Middleſex election; for tho' many 
things, without doubt, were blameable as well on one fide as the 
other, yet ſuch tranſactions are little worthy of attention as do not 
draw conſequences, affecting the final determination; notice there- 


fore will be here taken, of thoſe facts only which formed the iſſue of 


this cauſe, together with the great points of parliamentary law, on 
which the deciſions turned. | | 

There are in this light but two objects of conſideration : 

1. Mr. Wilkes having been expelled 3d Feb. 1769, and again re- 
turned on the new writ, it was refolved, Feb. 17, that he was and 
is incapable of being elected during the preſent parliament. 

2. Though a majority of freeholders offered their votes for Mr. 
Wilkes, April 1769, yet the houſe of commons declared Mr. Luttrel 
duly elected, May 8, 1 769, * 
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The queſtion is, whether or no theſe judgments were conformable 
to the law of the land. 

In the firſt place, it is neceſſary* to know, that the houſe of com- 
mons is a court of judicature, and ound to judge according to the law 
and cuſtom of parliament, in like manner as the courts of Chancery, 
King's bench, Stannaries, Eccleſiaſtical courts, &c. are bound to 
judge by their reſpective laws. The houſe of commons, in its /egi/- 
lative capacity, is an imperfet? body, forming a third part only of 
the legiſlature; but in its judic:al capacity, is a complete ſovereign 
court without appeal. | 

For reſolving the propoſition (now firſt from the beginning of time 
called in queſtion) whether the commons of Great Britain, in this 
court aſſembled, have juriſdiction and right of declaring the law, re- 
ſpecting the incapacity of an expelled member, the laws aud cuſtoms of 
parliament muſt be our guides, for by them they are bound to 
judge. Theſe can be only learnt from the records of the court, as lord 
Coke, and an act of parliament 6th H. VIII. cap. 16. call the Jour- 
nals. The journals preceding Edw. VI. are all loſt; but there re- 
mains what will ſufficiently anſwer the preſent purpoſe. | 

In 1580, f thirty-three years after the commencement of the ex- 
iſting journals, Mr. Hall was expelled the houſe of commons for a 


libel, 


It would not have been thought requiſite to adduce proof, that 
the houſe of commons is inveſted with a right of judicature, if many 
gentlemen, long after the commencement of theſe diſputes, long after 
the preſentation of petitions ta the throne, (in which they took a 
zealous part) had not appeared ignorant of this fact, though the very 


foundation of the whole proceedings. Thoſe, therefore, who are 


already better informed, will excuſe what ſhall he ſaid on this ſub- 
ject, left the like ignorance ſhould ſtill lurk in any corner. | | 
The houſe of commons derives its title to its judicature from an- 


tient uſage, than which there can be no better title. It is the ſame 


title on which all the courts of Weſtminfler-hall land. Accordingly 
lord Coke, 4th inft. acknowledges the houſe of commons as a court 
of judicature, and recommends the ſtudy of the records of the houſe to 


fuch who would acquire a knowledge of parliamentary law. Several 


atts 7 parliament recognize it as a court of judicature. 7 and 
8 William and Mary, cap. 7, the 2d George it. cap. 24, acknow- 
ledge the force and validity of the determinations of the houſe of com- 
mons, which is, in effect, to acknowledge the court. ; 
+ Some have affected to pay little regard to what preceded the Re- 
volution, not conſidering how contrary ſuch notion ts to a rule, the 
obſervation of which they themſelves with great reaſon exact, viz. 
that the Ks commons is bound in its judicature by the eftablijped . 
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Dbel, and declared incapable of being elected. Lord Coke, 4th in- 
ſtitute, ſays, this judgment was given according to the law and 
cuſtom of parliament ; from which words is to be deduced this ob- 
ſervation, that journals preceding Edw, VI. were extant in Jord 
Coke's time, and that he found therein precedents of other inca- 
pacities; for how otherwiſe could he aſhrm, that Mr. Hall was 
incapacitated according to the Iaw and caſtom of parliament ? 

1628. Sir Edmund Sawyer was expelled and incapacitated, not 
by the court party, but the patriots of thoſe days. | 

1641. Mr. Taylor and Sir Edward Deering were expelled and 
incapacitated, | 

1711-12. Mr. Walpole was expelled and incapacitated. 

Theſe caſes are ſufficient to ſhew the cuſtom of parliament, and 
follow one another at ſuch diſtances of time, as to form an uninter- 
rupted uſage}. | 

Add to this, that their is not an example on the journals or 
records of parliament to be found, of an expelled member filling & 
the vacancy occaſioned by his expulſion, or even ſiting in the par- 
liament from which he had been expelled on a ſuppoſed criminal 
account, 

With regard to the authorities of great and learned men, or re/- 
ponſa prudentum, to which, in all countries and times, recourſe has 
been had for aſcertaining the law ; the doctrine of lord Coke (whoſe 


taw and cuſtom of parliament. See the votes of the houſe of com- 
mons, 19 Feb. 1770, on a queſtion moved by the friends of Mr. 
Wilkes, viz. That this houſe, in the exerciſe of its judicature in 
matters of election, is bound to judge according to the law of the 
land, and the known and eſtabliſhed law and cuſtom of parliament. 
Here again the court of judicature is acknowledged. 

+ If it ſhall be alledged, that ſuch abuſes of the lau have, for 
a long time, been practiſed, yet at laſt condemned, and general 


warrants be cited as an inſtance, the citation cannot be admitted, 
for it is not in point, in any reſpect. There is no inſtance to be 


given of courts of juſtice continuing to act in direct contradiction to 
law, without due notice taken; and with reſpect to general 
warrants, the proceedings againſt chief juſtice Scroggs, for 
iſſuing general warrants, afford ſome proof of this aſſertion + for 
it is to be obſerved, that our ſubjett relates to courts of juſtice, 
and not particular men; whoſe actions not being accompanied with 
the ſame authority and conſequences, are not ſo apt to draw public 
attention; but whenever a great court of juſtice has been guilty of 
a violation of law, an inſtantaneous alarm has always been excited. 

Mr. Woolaſton's caſe is quite foreign to the preſent ſubject,; 
his diſqualification aroſe from the poſſeſſion of a place, of which he 


diveſted himſelf” before his re-eledion. 
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reputation as a lawyer, great parliament man, and great aſſertor 
of the rights of the people, is fo well known) has been already 
cited. The doctrine of Mr. Selden (a name famous all over 
Europe for his learning, a great lawyer, a great parliament man, 
and great “ patriot) concurs with that of lord Coke. His ſpeech 
made in 1628, in ſupport of the incapacity of Sir Edmund Sawyer, 
is ſtill extant. Sir Robert Walpole (no contemptible parliament 
man, but, on the contrary, as well verſed in parliamentary law, 


as any man who ever ſat in the houſe) though ſo much intereſted in 


the queſtion, having been diſgraced and puniſhed with incapacity 
himſelf, even at that time did not deny the right with which the 
Houſe is veſted, for declaring the law with reſpect to incapacity, and 
aſſerted only, in the caſe which he publiſhed, that it was improperly 
exerciſed with reſpect to him. | 

Let us now weigh the preſent matter in diſpute, by putting in one 
ſcale, old uninterrupted uſage, a cuſtom in the poſitive, a cuſtom in 
the negative, the written law, as laid down 9 in the journals of 
the houſe, the judgments of the greateſt lawyers, greateſt patriots, 
greateſt parliament men, the determination of a majority :—in the 
other ſcale there is nothing to put, but the vague, novel, naked 
opinion of a minority, unclothed with any authority, unſupported, 
even with a fingle precedent. Can there remain a doubt which ſcale 
muſt preponderate, which kick the beam? 


Mr. Selden ſuffered many years impriſonment, occaſioned by 
his zealous and vigorous ſupport of the liberties of this country, 
Are men, ſor maintaining the ſame identical principles, at one time 
to be deemed patriots, at another, betrayers of the rights of the peo- 
ple? Could any thing, but the immoderate heat of the times have 
produced ſuch contradictions? Is there not a better criterion to be 


found of what is right or wrong, in the uniform unimpeached pro- 
' Ceedings of our anceſtors, than in the preſent violent paſſions of a 


multitude, induſtriouſly and artfully raiſed by ambitious men? 
Would not any one, of ever ſo little reflection, ſooner truſt to ſuch 
rule of judgment, than to any repreſentations made in times when 
party rage and prejudice has ſcarce left a man untainted with its 
infection, either on one ſide or the other of the queſtion ? ; 

+ See the journals of the houſe of commons, 6th March, 1711-12. 
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LONDON EVENING POST. 


Thurſday, July 5, to Saturday, July 7, 1770. No. 6655. 
To the Right Honourable Lord NORTH. 
My Lord, 


W HEN I conſider upon what terms you came into office, 
the methods you have been forced to make uſe of to con- 
tinue in it, and the dangerous ſituation you are zow in; when I 
reflect on the infamous bargain made at Carlton Houſe, when the 
plan was propoſed that you was choſen to adopt and execute, I am 
willing to give ſo much credit to your then remaining virtue, as to 
ſuppole, that you was ſhocked at the propvfals ; and that con- 
ſcience recoiled, and ſmote you, before you made a ſacrifice at the 
altar of ambition, of every principle of honour, virtue, and pa- 
triotiſm. Had this, my Lord, been done to raiſe your owz name, 
to aggrandize your family, or provide for your friends, the pliable 
and eaſy virtue of the preſent age wonld have allowed you to make 
ſome defence, if not pardoned you. But, my Lord, you are con- 
tent to fly at humbler game: You can bear, however opprobrious - 
the charge, to be the pandar to another's ambition ; and you have 
the ruffian courage to attempt, what Lord Bute himſelf and the 
Duke of Grafton dare not. The nation in general, and the cities 
of London and Weſtminſter are witneſſes of this: And how your 
Lordſhip can coolly fit down, and reflect upon the diſgrace you 
have brought upon yourſelf, the diſhonour you have caſt upon your 
prince, and the affront you have offered to every Engliſhman, and 
the wounds you have given your country, without the deepeſt com- 
punction and keeneſt remorſe, I know not. I pity you, my Lord, 
in your retirement : For however you may want thoſe endowments 
of mind, that are neceſſary for the great and important work of 
government, yet you have a memory ; and you, or Lord Holland, 
cannot forget yourſelves—and remembrance be your puniſhments. 
The charges againſt you, my Lord, have been fo repeatedly urg- 
ed, that it would appear invidious to renew them. You have en- 
deavoured to exaſperate the people, and incenſe your ſovereign 
againſt them. Inſtead of adviſing lenity, you have urged the moſt 
rigorous treatment, You have ſought not to heal the wounds of 
your bleeding country, but with more than gothic violence, rudely 
torn abroad the Gaſhes, and ſtabbed her in places not wounded be- 
fore, The language of the court, at preſent, breathes the ſangui- 
pary 
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nary ſpirit of enraged deſpotiſm : You ſcruple not to aſſert, hat 
the King can depend on the army and the judges. My Lord! 
This is the moſt inſolent, intolerable, and treaſonable declaration 
that can be made. Were the people in open rebellion, you could 
not have ſaid more.— Had the people, enraged by the treatment 
they have received, refuſed obedience to the laws, ' you are not 
warranted in ſuch language as this. But as the people are not re. 
bellious, though their liberties are attacked—as they do not refufe 


_ obedience to the laws, though partially and oppreſſively adminiſter- 


ed, we are to impute ſuch declarations as theſe, to the conſciouſneſs 
of adminiſtration, that they are attempting ſuch things upon the 1i- 
berties of the people, which will rouze them to ſuch revenge, that 
to quell it the ſword of vengeance muſt be drawn: And that the 
violations of laws are to be patronized, or connived at, by the 


| Judge s themſelves. How far the venerable gentlemen, who fill the 


enches, will think themſelves honoured, by ſuch court confidence, I 
know not—I believe there are /e who will not fo tamely reſign 
their own privileges, and the rights of others: Let Lord Mansfield 
anſwer for himſelf. —-I am not ignorant, my Lord, of your preſent 
embarraſsments. You are connected without virtue you are the 
miniſter of caprice—you are the tool of a party. You have no 
hopes from the men who ſupport you; and they have no conſi- 
dence in you, any further than they ſee their orders punctually per- 
formed. The thanks you then receive, are only the infamous arts 
made uſe of to plunge you deeper in diſgrace, and accelerate that 


ruin, in which your Lordſhip may find yourſelf involved before you 


ſuſpe it. My Lord ! Things cannot continue in the preſent form 
— ſomething muſt change, or we ſhall not only be a divided, but a 
ruined people. Adminiſtration have made themſelves odious to the 
public—the miniſter finds the only way to keep himſelf in power, is 


to give freſh cauſe of alarm; and renew his inſults upon the peo- 


ple: — And you, my Lord, are now reduced to the moſt deplora- 
ble ſituation conceivable—you are now ſeeking your perſonal ſecu- 


_ rity in the ruin of your country. You know you have forfeited all 


claims to an honourable protection, having abuſed the cublic, Gif: 


#onoured yourſelf, and diſgraced your ſovereign. So conſcious are 


you, my. Lord, of this, that you do not think yourſelf ſecure of 
the royal favour. It glances indeed only obliquely upon you; and no 
minitter has received it, but as reflected from the object in whom 


every ray of favour centers, I mean Lord Bute He, through the 


P. D. is the only actuating ſpring, that touches all the political 
machine into motion. The Duke of Grafton ſubmitted to this di- 
rection; and yet, with all his family principles, the peremptory 


demand of the payment of the civil liſt debt, was deemed by him, 


ſuch a prelude to other more dangerous experiments, that, from 
that moment, he ſought to become free and /afe. He found that 


the proſecution of an individual was to take place of every na- 


_ fiomal concern — and to ſatisfy the private revenge of an enraged 
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woman and the favourite, the council, the court, and the ſenate 
were all employed; while all Europe ſtood aſtoniſned. 
France exulted Spain actually engaged in hoſtile preparations, 
encouraged by our domeſtic diviſions ; and America was ſeen mourn- 
ing over her violated charters, and deploring her fate. My Lord! 
Contempt is not all that ſuch a conduct deſerves, When vbjes 
of ſuch magnitude as theſe, are neglected for the conſideration of 
others very important, it is a fault; but when wholly ſet aſide, 
without any attention being paid to them, and the cauſe of this 
appears to be private pique, or perſonal revenge this is a con- 
duct, fo little, impolitic, and baſe — an infatuation ſo aſtoniſhin 
and unaccountable, that hiſtory and philoſophy ſeem unable to fur- 
niſh out plauſible excuſes, or inſtances of it. It is like a pilot in a 
ſtorm, who ſhould abandon the helm, to catch an inſe& that had 
impotently ſtung him. Do not imagine, my Lord, that I write 
this with an intention to corre&, or the hope of reforming you. 
Nor is it to fatisfy private revenge, to ſtir up rebellion, or light 
the brand of ſedition : It is to tell your Lordſhip the Truth; to 
ſhew you to yourſelf and the world; to warn you of the danger 
to which you are expoſed, and the fatal effects of deſpotiſm and 
miniſterial violence. Perhaps your Lordſhip will affect to read this 
paper with indifference, and treat the author with ſcorn, Be it fo: 
Your Lordſhip's ſcorn will not exceed my contempt. Nor will 
the opinion of my own importance or integrity, be leſſened one 
jot by your Lordſhip's ſcorn, or open indignation. I am not to 
be intimidated, my Lord, by having theſe papers conſidered in 
council, or cenſured by Lord Mansfield. —The one has but little 
terror, the other but {mall importance in my eſtimation. You, my 
Lord, may go on: Hang up your tables of proſcription ;—violate 
the Laws or ſuſpend their ſalutary operation; inſult the 
people, and miſlead the prince ; be the dupe of the favourite, 
and the contempt of the public. Be aſſured, that we are not ſunk 
into ſuch a degeneracy of manners, that we ſhall bear with paſſive 
mdolence, ſuch repeated affronts for know, my Lord, Liberty 
is not to be torn from a free, and a brave people, without ſome 
ſtruggle and noble oppoſition. + 


TRIBUNUS. 


The ſpirit of liberty which is diſplayed in this paper, deſerves 
the greateſt commendation. Tribunus, with the zeal of a good ci- 
tizen, makes known to his countrymen the danger which threatens 
them from a corrupt adminiſtration, and cenſures, with a manly 
8 the conduct of thoſe unworthy miniſters who would enſlave 
them. NE 
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Wedneſday Fuly 11, 1770. No. 3287. 


T is with national, as commercial affairs, revo/utions and 
Bankrupicies, though the criſis is evermore preceded by a 
long continued train of diſatisfactions and misfortunes.— ne evil 
is redreſſed only to open an avenue for zuany, until every fineſſe 
exhauſted, every ſource of relief foregone, the great ſtroke of ex- 
periment on the one hand, and diſtre/5s on the other ſucceeds ; 


when all becomes new and corrected and invigorated. 


As a proof of this aſſertion, we need only look back to the ſtate 
of this kingdom at the ſucceſſion of the Scottiſh line, and curſo- 
rily review the ſeveral gradations, that prepared the minds of the 
people for the darings of the enſuing reign. When James the firſt 
aſcended the throne, it cannot be denied but the government was, 
in many reſpects, very arbitrary, and that the liberties of the ſubject 
were neither accurately defined, nor apparently defended. The 
terror of returning again to thoſe civil diſtractions, which the con- 
teſt between the two families of York and Lancaſter had occaſioned, 
together with the eccleſiaſtical faction, which broke out in this 
kingdom, during the adminiſtration of the Tudors, had enabled 
that family to make pernicious encroachments on the legal rights of 
the ſubjects ſtipulated by Magna Charta; time had given ſtrength 
to theſe uſurpations, and oppoſition in the people to the will of the 
ſovereign was unauthoriſed by examples of modern fate. The uni- 
verſal ſimplicity of manners which ſubſiſted during the early periods 
of the Engliſh hiſtory, and continued till the latter end of the ſix- 
teenth century, rave the wiles of power leſs intricate : But at 


the ſame time, it occaſioned in the people an aptneſs to put a dan- 


gerous confidence in their princes : Thus when the violence of Hen- 
ry the VIII. had wreſted the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction over this coun- 


try from the Roman Pontiff, the people readily ſubmitted to the 


crown of England, being veſted with that large addition of prero- 
gative ; and regal authority attained without difficulty, the ſupreme 
power in all affairs relative to the government of the church, and 
conſcience of the ſubject. Though the Engliſh people had long 
groaned under the oppreſſive tyranny of the See of Rome, yet this 
in latter years had become moderate in its effects: Many ſtatutes 
had been made to defend the people againſt the inordinate claims 
of this ſpiritual prince ; and by theſe ſtatutes, individuals were in 
a. great meaſure protected both in their perſons and their property. 
But when the ſame pretenſions were united to the coercive Pons 
| CIV 
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civil magiſtracy, it appeared with all its former terrors, and be- 
came in reality the comprehenſive engine of regal deſpotiſm. This 
diſadvantageous charge could not but be ſeverely felt in the moſt 
early periods of its eſtabliſhment, though the reſentment had been 
ſuppreſſed by the zeal which, at that time prevailed, for reformin 
the doctrine of the church, and for emancipating the nation from 
foreign juriſdiction. This zeal was not ſubſided when the reformers 
met with a ſevere check by the ſucceſſion of Mary, that bigoted 
papiſt, who reſtored to the Pope his authority, and reinſtated the 
catholicks in the adminiſtration. 

The ſeverities the proteſtants ſuffered under this government, 
eraſed from their minds every impreſſion of evil leſs dreadful than that 
of a general and mercileſs perſecution ; thus, when Elizabeth, who 
profeſſed their principles and faith, poſſeſſed the regal dignity, they 
unanimouſly agreed to arm her with full powers to ſuppreſs oppoſi- 
tion; and the high commiſſion- court was re- erected in her reign, 
together with the power of the ſtar- chamber in civil matters. Nor 
was arbitrary juriſdiction the only enſign of deſpotiſm, which was 
added to the monarchy of England, the diſpenſing power, 
the power of impriſonment, of exacting forced loans and benevo- 
lence, —of preſſing and quartering ſoldiers, of erecting monopolies 
had been all exerciſed in their turns by the ſeveral ſovereigns, 
who preceded the Stuart family. No wonder therefore, that 
James united his darling idea of government to circumſtances, 
which appeared ſo entirely conformable to it. This appearance 
proved a deceitful one: Parliament (viz. a right in the people of 
aſſembling by repreſentatives, to aſſiſt at the making new laws, 
and aboliſhing old ones, or to give an aſſent or negative to extra 
levies of money, a precious privilege, which the people had yet 
preſerved from the ruins of the Gothic conſtitution) had in it many 
latent reſources to preſerve liberty, which had given way, though 
not entirely yielded to the encroachments of ſucceſsful tyranny. 

When, therefore, James took poſſeſſion of the reins of govern- 
ment, the opportunity to exert its rights with redoubled vigour 
was approaching; thoſe circumſtances which proved favourable to 

criminal ambition of the Tudors, were either feeble, or no lon- 

ger exiſted ; the apprehenſions of ſuffering religious perſecution, was 
converted into the dread of ſinking into civil ſlavery ; the proteſ- 
tants beheld with the utmoſt regret,; themſelves and poſterity ſubject 
to a power which they had raiſed for the purpoſe of cruſhing their 
enemies; the lights which men had obtained from a diſquiſition into 
oligarchical tenets, and the doctrine of eccleſiaſtical ſubjection, had 
enabled them to judge more rationally of the nature and end of 
civil ſubord mation. Paſlive obedience to princes, that notion, 
which, through the darker ages of the world, had been efficaciouſly 
inculcated into the minds of the ſubjects, began to be treated with ſcep- 
tieiſm, which produced a revolution in the opinions of the intelligent. 
Elizabeth ſaw and felt this change. Had life and empire 3 
9 | 8 | 5 
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ſhe would undoubtedly have ſuſtained the mortification of beholding 
an entire alteration in the conduct of the commons, who had hi- 


therto ſervilely complied with her imperious will. The ſhort-fighted 


James was unable to account for the inconſiſtencies he found be- 
tween the theoretical and practical government of England. 
Whilſt the ſervility of the nobles confirmed him in the idea that he 
was in actual poſſeſſion of a deſpotic power, the determined oppoſition 
of the commons preventing him from bringing that idea to reality, 
A ſmall degree of accuracy would have reconciled the ſeeming 
contradiction. Even in that early period, it might, have been dil- 
cerned, that noble principles had taken deep root in the minds of 
the Engliſh people; that the progreſs of more enlightened reaſon 
would bring theſe to perfection; and the harveſt of ſuch fruit muſt 
infallibly produce an important change in the manner and conſti- 
tution of the government. | | 
But not to treſpaſs upon your paper, having thus far ſuggeſted 
the train of examination, I muſt content myſelf with a few natu- 
ral inferences. Government, however happy in its fundamental 
principles, will, from the pride, ambition, or errors of its agents, 
be ſtill flying from itſelf ; conſequently it will be always incum- 
bent upon the lovers of freedom and their country, to be vigilant 
in checking, and diligent in correcting, ſuch progreſſive infringe- 
ments and violations. The ſucceeding princes to James the firſt, 
until the. glorious Revolution took place, were more or leſs tainted 
with this thirſt for deſpotiſm, this frenzy for prerogative ; and, we 
may depend upon it, that though the advances may be flow, yet 
that whenever the ſame baneful principles are openly adopted, the 
ſame important, the ſame alarming conſequences, cannot be far 
ds can no ſooner begin to blind, than the 
ns will begin to put themſelves upon the guard ; and, 


amples and experience will be the danger of provoking the people, 
and the rapidity of their reſſiſtance. Muſt it not then be apparent, 
what m have the peace of their country, the ſafety of their 
„and the purity of the conſtitution at heart? Muſt it not 
be obvious, when the rod of tyranny is uplifted, and when ſelf- 
defence is moſt eſſentially neceſſary ? And muſt not the catalogue 
of public grievances be often told and retold, to prove that a ſpi- 
rited, judicious and loyal oppoſition, is the only remedy to fave 
the kingdom from deſtruction, and happily re-unite the intereſt and 
the affections of the ſubje& and the S——n ? 


I am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 
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too frequently a deluding friend. 
iglves, far a moment, to refle& upon what is paſt, they might for- 
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Wedneſday, July 11, 170. No. 12, 905. 
Reflections on the preſent State of Oppoſition, 


HE main body of faction quitted London at the riſing of 
parliament ; A few irregulars are left behind to keep up the 
The flight (kirmiſhes of this /evis armatura produce more 
noiſe than danger. The ſtorm which threatened the whole country 
is palled away without breaking into Biowers, and only a few blaſts 
toſs and tumble themſelves to no purpaſe in confined vallies and 
narrow corners. To ſpeak without a metaphor, the combined 
parties in oppoſition ſeem to wait for the chapter of accidents ; and, 


unable to make any impreſſion, at preſent, endeavour to keep 


the clamours among the lower fort, that they themſelves, ſhould 

occaſion .offer, may ſtart from high ground. | | 
Hope is the laſt friend that forſakes the unfortunate; hut the is 

Should appoſition. permit them» 


fee the future without the gift of prophecy. Accident, in the 


courſe of one year, threw more advantages in their way, than for- 


tune, according to the doctrine of chances, can bring together in a 


thouſand. The toly of the people, combined with the novelty of 


the attacks upon government, ſeemed to have left little to be done 
by judgment ; and the ſuperficial obſervers of the times ſaw the 
doors of thg cabinet, like thaſe of heaven in Paradiſe Loft, felf- 
opening to receive the heads of the popular party, as they affect 
to call themſelves. _ | 
Violence and precipitation were as fatal to the plans of oppoſi- 
tion, as they have often been to much more laudable ſchemes. To 
obtain a paultry object, they ſet in motion the whole machine of 
the community; and endeavoured to turn out a miniſtry, with 
means that, in leſs enervated times, might be ſufficient to overturn 
a form of government. The harſheſt changes of popular clamour 


were rung about a trifle; and, with an effrontery aſtoniſhing even 


in this impudent age, it was attempted to perſuade a happy and 
free people, that they were involved in public miſery, and crouch- 
ing under deſpotiſm. | | 

Such ſhameleſs allegations, joined with an unprincipled meanneſs 


in action, alarmed the good, and raiſed the reſentment of the ge- 
Vol. II. s if nerous 
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nerous. Men, who deſpiſed the little conteſts, about whether this 
or that man ſhould be at the head of the treaſury, could not ſee 
with indifference the impudent, rather than bold, attempt made by 
a combination of the nobles, to poſſeſs and hold the offices of ſtate 
independent of the will of the prince. A new ſpecies of tyrann 
was foreſeen, and the putting of it in execution was oppoſed. The 
miniſtry, by a circumſtance fortunate to their power, found them- 
{elves involved in the cauſe of the conſtitution, and, inſtead of the 
ſupport of influence, diſcovered, that they were backed by men of 
principle and ſincere attachment to government, as it now exiſts. 

To face an enemy that is deſtitute of conduct, is to obtain a 
victory. The precipitate violence of iraſcible men diſconcerts them- 
ſelves, without annoying the foe. When a party ceaſes to be mo- 
derate, they may ceaſe to hope for ſucceſs, when their adverſaries 
are determined to ſtand the iſſue of the conteſt. The longer the 
battle continued, the greater the number of favourable events that 
appeared for the miniſtry. Having once come to a cloſe engagement, 
they could not remain ignorant of the confuſion among their an- 
tagoniſts. Rage has never the ſame effect with permanent cou- 
rage: After the firſt defeat of oppoſition, they gave their hopes to 
the wind, although the ſhame of deſerting a cauſe, of which they 
ought to be aſhamed, brought them repeatedly to the attack. 

The laſt eventful winter, in ſhort, brought about ſeveral diſco- 
veries, favourable to the repoſe of this country. It is now found, 
that a virtuous and firm prince need not ſuffer himſelf to be dictated 
to by proud connexions and factious juntos of ambitious nobles ; 
and that a ſpirited miniſter, without the adventitious aid of a previ- . 
ous great name, may ſupport himſelf by ability and integrity, 
againſt a whole' torrent of ill-founded clamours. If, therefore, 
theſe men, who have diſturbed the kingdom with their ambition, 
with to gratify it, they muſt uſe other means than that of turning 
the current of the ignorant and low againſt a government, the 
greateſt defect of which is a lenity, that borders upon a ruinous re- 

laxation of all law. 


In theſe Reflections every thing is ſuppoſed, and nothing is 
proved. We are preſented with the froth of declamation, in 
place of rzaſuning and argument. | 


Number 
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MORNING CHRONICLE, 
Thurſday, July 12, 1770 No. 347 
S1R; 


T is with both ſurpriſe and concern that I find the friends of 
liberty ſo eaſily bet off an important point, and fo timely reſign- 
ing all their high conceived hopes of a glorious acquiſition. 

No one demand was ever either more reaſonable, or could be more 
ſalutary, than the ſhortening of parliaments ; the bugbears that 
artifice and hypocriſy could hold furth to deter the well meaning, 
but timid, part of the community from joining .in the attempt to 
be diſpiſed, need only be examined: frequent elections, ſo far from 
producing riot and diſorder, would introduce method and delibera- 
tion; the buſineſs of the repreſentative merely the happineſs and 


proſperity of his conſtituents, the only ſuperior claim to the conſti- 


tuent's favour would be, who beſt merits it. We can ele& our 
annual magiſtrates, of various denominations, without any violent 
confuſion or outrage, even in caſes where ſingular oppoſition has 
prevailed eh then will we not aſk ourſelves the reaſon of theſe 
oppolite effects? The reaſon is almoſt ſelf-evident. The moſt 
important, becauſe the moſt umlimited truſt, is conferred upon the 
united friend of this country, and the profeſſional friend of theſe 
honeſt few he has the honour to repreſent, for the formidable period 
of ſeven years ; during which it is very poſlible for intereſt to taint 


the principles, ambition to warp the judgment, or honourable alli- 


ances to engender undue partialities : yet the power cannot be recal- 
led ; he is their repreſentative, though he ceaſes to be their friend ; 
and he can deſpiſe their inſtructions, laugh at their petitions, and bid 


defiance to their remonſtrances; for as in the firſt inſtance he is 


prepared to diſregard whatever is incomptiable with his own incli- 
nations, in the ſecond, he is too well protected to apprehend the 
throne can receive impreſſions to his diſadvantage z whereas the an- 
nual lord has fo many immediate ſpies upon his conduct, and has fo 
confined a ſphere to move in, that he is glad to be upon his guard, 
that his retreat at the expiration of the ſingle year may not mark 
all his future days with pleaſure. 

The miniſters of Charles the ſecond's reign were very ſenſible of 
the uſe and abuſe of parliament : they were the * that introduced 
the art of governing by corruption. 
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The ecſtacy at the Reſtoration ſo intoxicated the nation, that they 
could hardly think themſelves ſafe whilſt they had any liberty left, 
or refuſed any thing that was alked. We are certainly much obli- 
ged to thoſe honeſt miniſters, Clarendon and Southampton, for 
{topping the original fury of thoſe times. 

The firſt of theſe was afterwards ſuppoſed to have ſuſtered upon 
that account ; for the court thought he did not aſk enough when 
1,200,000l. a year was granted for defraying all the expences of 
the government: a ſum though nothing in compariſon with the 
preſent day for thoſe uſes, yet it was thought vaſt and dangerous, in 
proportion to what any king of England ever before enjoyed, and was 
Juſtifiable only by the tranſport of thoſe times. It enabled the king 
to keep up a ſtanding army; a ſmall one, indeed, to what is known 
to this 1 a power unlodged in the hands of any of his 
predeceſſors, and ſuch a one as laid the foundation of all the ſubſe- 
quent progreſs of arbitrary power. All the abſurd doctrines upon 

which his two predeceffors had built, and by which they vain! 
flattered themſelves with hopes of enſlaving the people with vn 
were enforced by laws as much as poſſible, The contrary notions 
and real good acts for preſerving the liberties of the people were ex- 
ploded and repealed ; particularly the act for triennial parliaments. 

Is it poſſible for the real friend of freedom to behold: the axis on 
which every great. national evil has turned, and remain inactive! 
Perſeverance and ſpirit are neceſſary for carrying every point. Let 
us therefore ſtick cloſe to what we are well convinced merits our 
| beſt attention; nor, unleſs that is happily accompliſhed, ſtart. new 

purſuits that can only bewilder or amuſe us, without the ſmalleſt 
utility. | : 

Tire cannot be a ſtronger teſtimony of the force, the neceſſity of 
the demand, than the ſtrong oppoſition it ſo repeatedly meets with. 

A ſeat in — t at preſent is ſo e eee an object, 
that we find men, to all appearance, ruining themſelves and families 
to obtain it: what ſums of money are circulated, what Iabour ſub- 
mitted” to, and what fineſſe practiſed; and all this for the good of 
their country! A bill is brought into the houſe ; their fortunes are 
ſaddenly repaired ; the public news- papers deſcribe the tenor of ſuch 
bill, as Highly detrimental to the happineſs, the convenience, or 
the intereſt of thouſands of individuals; as, for example, the porter 
ack the cyder act, the American ſtamp act, and the act for incloſures. 
The bills nevertheleſs paſs; the people's neglected complaints are ſoon 
called the voice of ſedition; they reſiſt the laws, the military are 
brought furth in their ſupport ; they feel the indignation of free - 
men; but, racy alſo feel the ties of nature ſtrong in their hearts, 
There helpleſs offspring, what muſt become of them? and that pro- 
verb, that half a loaf is better than no bread”, at length opera- 
ting in favour of their little dependants, however „ 
would be of their own provifion, ſubdues them to the purpole © 


* 
* 


tyrauny, of oppreſſion, of injuſtice. But ſhould jt not be remem- 
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vered, that catamites afe eafteſt ſurmounted, when t6pelted in their 
infancy ; that for every given point the mind is debilitated, and arbi. 
trary inffuence ſtrengthened; confequiently, that if we are capable of 
rcfotving to die of be free When the iron rod can no longer be 
endured, it would be wiſe Early fo defeat the attempts of our enie- 
mics, and early to oppole the machinations of a corrupt 4=—= ? 0 
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the then miniſter ; for I have too high an opinion of that private virtue 
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called integrity, which fo eminently marks your character, even to 

ſuſpect your fincerity. Indeed, experience has fully evinced the truth of | 
this aſſertion ; for we ſee the firſt offices of the ſtate, filled by men noto- '* 
rious for diſſipation, vice and incapacity. Is not merit excluded 1 
honeſty depreffed; and does not virtue fuffer indignity? Are not all 14 
the noble incentives of honour extinguiſhed, and do not exceſſes of every ud | 
kind riot with impunity ? Is not flattery preferred to honeſt zeal, 's 


adulation to truth, and meanneſs of ſpirit to elevation of foul ? What 

avails the care of a parent to train up his children in the paths of 

virtue, if that very virtue be left to languiſh under diſgrace, and to 

bear the ſpurns of triumphant vice? But let me deſcend to par- 
o 1 ns 

The conduct of our ſuperiors, either as ſervants of the public, or 

as private members} of the comitnifty, if not exempt from cenſtre; 
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be to a ſtrict ſcrutiny. Tam not now to learn, Sir, that the characters of 
men may ſuffer much from prejudice; but facts are obſtinate witneſſes, 
and the teſtimony they give muſt be convincing. It is an incontrover- 
tible maxim, that a deviation from the ſtri& rule of right, even in 
trifles, will ſoon become habitual; and from ſmall irregularities to 
great exceſs the progrels is rapid. 

Had the d of C contented himfelf with debauching 
the daughters of honeſt, though poor, parents, the world might have at- 
tributed it to the ſame cauſe they do the ſingularity of his epiſtolary 
elegance, the prejudice of education. Or they might have imputed it 
to the depravity of his nature, and excuſed it as the effect of his infir- 
mity. But when he over-leaps the bounds of ſimple fornication, and 
induſtriouſly hunts after noble game, the atrociouſr.eſs of the crime be- 
comes more conſpicuous, and he is deſervedly eſteemed the violator of 
an injured huſband's honour, and the deſtroyer of the domeſtic happineſs 
of a whole family. I do not mean, Sir, to intrude upon your connubial 
felicity, but, for a moment, ſuppoſe yourſelf in the ſame ſituation with 
I-d G His condition in life was in many reſpects ſimilar 
to your own. His affection, for his unhappy lady was unbounded as 

our's. —She bore him many children.—He enjoyed all the comforts 
that a ſplendid fortune, a virtuous wife, and a beauteous offspring, can 
afford; till, at laſt, the cruel ſpoiler came, like a thief at midnight, 


unattended and diſguiſed, robbed her of her fair fame, and for ever 


blaſted his peace of mind. How comes it, Sir, that this delinquent, 


whoſe name is univerſally and juſtly deſpiſed by the whole kingdom, 


enjoys ſo great a ſhare of your countenance and favour ! 
Were I to inveſtigate the characters of all your ſervants, 1—d 


S would ſtand the foremoſt in virtue and morality ; but as the 


| taſk is not only diſagreeable, but unneceſſary on acccount of its noto- 


riety, I ſhall at prcſent only mention a fa& which perhaps you are 
unacquainted with.—At this very moment, Sir, you have three L— 
of the B— C , Who are notoriouſly known to be guilty of ſuch 
crimes, that compared with them, even adultery is a venial tranſ- 


greſſion. 


TULLIUS. 


Number LIV. 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
Thurſday, July 12, 1770. | No. 11096. 


T H E following letter was wrote a little before the death of the 


late lord-mayor, with an intention of its being communicated to 
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his lordſhip; but as the contents of it relate to a great object of 
national diſpute [the MIiDDLESEX ELECTION] the author, and 
ſuch of his friends as he conſulted, were of opinion that it would not 
be diſagreeable to the moſt conſiderate part of the community, on 
both ſides of the queſtion, if it ſhould be preſented to the public. 


Humanum eſt errare. 
My Lord, 


I Am perſuaded your lordſhip will not be offended, if I addreſs my- 
ſelf to you as to a man of ſenſe, candor and good-nature. 

1 muſt inform your lordſhip, that I am a freeholder, an hearty 
friend and a fincere well-wiſher to the religion and liberties of this 
country; and, as ſuch, give me leave to obſerve, that it is very 
much to be lamented that party- prejudice is too apt to influence the 
minds, even of the moſt diſcerning and well-meaning among us. 
That it has done fo, and till continues to do, both in religion and 
politicks, I doubt not but your lordſhip will readily admit ; but it is 
not ſo eaſy to make the application to ourſelves, though there are 
very few of us who are not under its unhappy and immediate in- 
fluence. | | 

If this is the caſe, it naturally follows, that the conduct or de- 
portment of every ſenſible man ſhould be humble, diffident and modeſt 
in all caſes, and upon all occaſions, that do not admit of undeniable 
proofs, or the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt demonſtration; and likewiſe that 
he ſhould make proper allowance for all human errors and inad- 
vertencies. | Wits 

I do not mean either to acquit or to condemn your lordſhip's late 
conduct, but would beg leave to offer a few arguments, or to furniſh 
| you with a few hints, that your zeal for the time to come, may not 

carry you beyond the due bounds of moderation; on which men 
of warm tempers have too often been known to tranſgreſs. 


Eſt modus in rebus; ſunt certi denique fines 
Quos ultra citraq ; nequit conſiſtere rectum. 
125 Honk. 


If my reaſoning is erroneous, I ſhould be glad to be ſet right. 

Several petitions have been preſented to the king, chiefly reſpecting 
the Middleſex election, in hopes that his majeſty will redreſs, by 
a diſſolution of the preſent parliament, what your lordſhip and 


many other citizens and freeholders have thought, or expreſſed, to be 


a real grievance: but whether it is ſo or not, or whether it may be 
proper or prudent any longer to inſiſt upon it as ſuch, I ſubmit to your 


lordſhip's ſerious conſideration, by a relation of the following fact, 


and by the obſervations and queries which naturally ariſe from it. 
e "Y 
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It is very certaip that John Wilkes, Elq; was the voluntary printer 
of twelve copies of an obſcene and impious compolition--whether he 
was the publiſher of it, or not, is not at all to my preſent purpoſe. I 
have heard this compolition repreſented as blaſphemous, and J can- 
not help believing it ſo to be: For 1 am conyinced (and fo I dare fay 
is your lordſhip, and every other candid perſon) that it ſpeaks diſre- 
ſpectfully or contemptuouſly of the author and founder of the 
Chriſtian religion, as well as of the bleſſed Virgin. It ſpeaks fo 
very diſreſpectfully of God and Chriſt, and the bleſſed Virgin, accord- 
ing to my information and belief, that I am firmly perſuaded, the 
perſon who wrote it, and the perſon who was the voluntary printer of 
it, could be no friend to, or no believer in, the Chriſtian religion. 


1 will not undertake either to juſtify, or to condemn the means by 


i , wY 


tend for the fact, which is natorious and undeniable. If Mr. Wilkes 


4 * 4 - 


compoſition. I appeal to your lordſhip's own breaſt, whether you do 
not a HY he was an approyer of the impiaus, or blaſphemous, 
.as well as | 

breaſt af every impartial man, to decide whether expreſſions that are 
injurious to, or derogatory from, the honour of God or Chriſt, are 
not blaſphemous as well as impious, Whether they are deſcribed or 


the obſcene parts of it? I would alſo appeal to the 


defined fo to be by the law or not ? 


Now, my lord, give me leave to propoſe a few queſtions to your 


lordſhip, as a member. of the houſe of commons, and as a guardian 


of the religion of this country, which every member of the houſc 
is ſuppoſed to be, and ought to be. Should the frecholders of any 


county in this Kingdom, take it into their heads to elect a known 
enemy to the religion of this country, whether he be a Jew, a 
Mahometan, an Infidel, or a Blaſphemer, or an approver and 
promoter of Judaiſm, Mahometaniſm, Infidelity, or Blaſphemy— 
does your lordſhip, as a member of the houſe of commons, and 
as a guardian of the Chriſtian religion, think yourſelf bound, either 
in . honour or conſcience, to admit ſuch a man to be a member 


of the houſe? Does your loxdſhip think that a man who. is not 


only found guilty of, ang puniſhed. for his impiety, or blaſphemy, 
but who is obliged to find ſecurity for his good hehayjous for ſexeral 


yes (he the public have a right to ſuſpect his. behaviour for a long 
time after the punyſhynent, required by lau for ſuch, an. offence, 


is at an end) does your-lordihip, 1 ſay, beliexe. ſuch, a man. to, be 
a proper perſon. ta be a guardian of the Chriſtian religion, and to be 


ſufficiently good, fit and dilcreet ta ſit. aud vate i the, houſe of cc. 
7085, Who is thus obliged to find ſecurity for his good behaviour ot of 


725 | ar 
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it 2 Or would your lordſhip make a motion that Mr, Wilkes's ſpon- 
ſors ſhould be permitted to attend him in the houſe? Is it likely 
that the houſe ſhould grant him ſuch ſupporters ? If your lord- 
ſhip ſhould, or does think yourſelf bound in honour and con- 
ſcience, as a friend to liberty only, to admit him to be a member, 
might not ſuch a man on the ſame principle be eligible for every 
county and every town? And if ſuch members ſhould be ſuffered to 
fit for every county and every town, what might the people of 
this country expect would ſoon become of their religion, to ſay nothin 
of their laws and liberties? And would not your lordſhip excuſe 
another member of the houſe, if he ſhould be of opinion, that ſuch 
an houſe would be dangerous to the Chriſtian religion, which your 
lordſhip knows is the eſtabliſhed religion of this country, and the 
dominions thereto belonging? And if he ſhould be of ſuch an opi- 
nion, and conſequently exclude ſuch a man from being a member of 
the houſe, though duly elected, ought not he who refuſes to ad- 
mit him be thought a true patriot and a faithful guardian of the 
Chriſtian religion? Will your lordſhip aſſert that no man can be a 
true patriot who does not join the minority, or deny him to be a true 
patriot who is willing that vice, immorality, irreligion, or blaſphemy 
ſhould as much as poſlible be kept out of the houſe of c ? 

Your lordſhip I preſume will anſwer theſe queſtions in ſuch a man- 
ner as I myſelf, or any man profeſſing the Chriſtian religion, would 
anſwer them, if he means in reality to maintain and ſupport it. T 
cannot think your lordſhip will any longer contend for the ſole li- 
berty of forcing ſuch a member into the houſe, and of keeping him 
there to ſit and vote. | | 

If your lordſhip agrees with me in ſentiment, that ſuch'a man as 
I have deſcribed was 4 initio ineligible, and inadmiſſible, as bein 

no friend to the Chriſtian religion, &c. I make no doubt but you 
will agree with me, that the houſe of c sought not to have ad- 

mitted him at all. Had the houſe permitted him to ſit and vote in 
that aſſembly, by ſo doing one might fairly have concluded, if they 
were not declared enemies to the Chriſtian religion, that they were 
at beſt but unfaithful guardians of it. If, therefore, your lordſhip, 
and the reſt of the gentlemen in the minority, had in ſuch a caſe 
propoſed petitioning his majeſty to diſſolve the parliament, I would 
moſt heartily have concurred with you. I ſhould clearly have been of 
opinion with your lordſhip, and the reſt of the gentlemen in the mi- 
nority, that the parliament ought to have been diſſolved, but for a 
very differentreaſon to any that has ever yet been given, viz. for havin 

admitted a man to be a member of that auguſt aſſembly to fit and vote 
there, when the houſe was perſuaded he was no friend to, or no be- 
liever in the Chriſtian faith and doctrines. But as the houſe has reſo- 
lutely and repeatedly expelled him, I ſhall only aſk your lordſhip one 
queſtion more : Whether -it ought not to be forgiven, for its error 
or miſcondu& in having but juſt admitted him, and for a ſhort time 
only, without the privilege of fitting and voting? 

I am, my lord, your lordſhips, very humble ſervant, 

Vol. II. U. g CONCILIATOR. 
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F all the rights which Engliſhmen enjoy by the conſtitution of 

their country, that of trials by their peers, or equals, called ju- 
ries, is one of the greateſt. It is a right, ſo blended with the very be- 
ing of our conſtitution, that from the earlieſt accounts of time, it hath 
been the conſtant and invariable method in all the judicial deciſions 
of this iſland. This right is of ſuch ineſtimable value, that it de- 
fends and ſecures Engliſhmen from all injuſtice and oppreſſion, and 
is an impenetrable armour againſt the cruel attempts of arbitrary 
power. Whilſt Engliſhmen ſhall retain this right undiminiſhed, and ac- 
cording to its true original and conſtitutional intention, no man can 
loſe his fame, his life, or liberty, or ſuſfer any puniſhment; corporal or 
pecuniary, but by the judgment of his country, but by the verdict of 
his peers, or equals. Arbitrary miniſters have ever found honeſt jurics 
the greateſt obſtruction to their wicked deſigns, and a conſtant deliver- 
ance to innocence under oppreſſion. Hence, varicus attempts have been 
made upon juries, to pack, to bribe, to overawe them, or to render 
them uſeleſs; Hence, judges have ſometimes endeavoured to brow - 
beat and intimidate jaries and at other times have attempted to 
impoſe upon their judgments by ſome neu doctrine, calculated to 
make them uſeleſs, if not hurtful, and to ſerve and promote the ends 
and purpoſes of wicked and arbitrary miniſters. But of all the ew 
doctrines ever broached, or invented by judg?s to render juries to- 
tally uſeleſs to their country, and to make them rather the inſtru- 
ments of oppreſſion, than the defenders of the people from it, thoſe 
tuo lately laid down as lau by a certain great lawyer, are the fitteſt 
and moſt proper to ſerve and promote the ends and purpoſes of wick- 
ed miniſters, and the moſt contrary to law, to the intention of ju- 
ries, and to the conſtitution of this kingdom. The firſt 72w deine 
is, that juries are not judges of the law, but of the fat only.” 
But this doctrine is fo glaringly falſe, and ſo contradiftory to the 
conſlaut practice of juries, that it is amazing how any /awyer, that 
had the leaſt regard to his character, could have the front to avow 
it; for, in all criminal proſecutions, where the fact and the law are 
blended together, it is impoſſible for a jury ts bring in a verdidi 
according to their oaths and con{ciences without conſidering and 
gluing their judgment upon both together. And accordingly it is, 
and hath always been, the conſtant practice of juries to do fo » 
he As 
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As in all indictments for murder, do not the jury judge of the law 
as well as of the fat, by bringing in their verdicts either guilty 
of murder, manſlaughter, per infortunitatim, or ſe defendendo, 


as they ſee cauſe and judge proper? The ſecond new doctrine, 


which is 2 falſe as the firſt, is, that 174th written, printed, or 
publiſhed, againſt the ſervants of the public, is as great a libel as 


falſhood ; and that falſpod is by no means neceſſary or material 


to make a libel againſt them. This doctrine, Sir, is not only 
totally falſe, but the moſt pernicious that was ever vented by a 
judge. It is a doffrine that would, was it to be acquieſced in, 
deprive the people of all their rights and liberties at once, and 
convert the ſervants of the public into their tyrants ; for if it was 
a crime and puniſhable to publiſh the trath of the people's ſer- 
2ants, relative to their public conduct, they would then be their 
abſolute tyrants, and might plunder them, oppreſs them, and rob 
them of all their rights, and no perſon durſt complain or publiſh 


the truth of them. To be cruelly oppreſſed by our own ſervants, 


and not to dare to complain or publiſh the frath of them, is the 
moſt abjed ſtate of flavery that a people can be reduced to, and 
which is the plain drift of this pernicious doctrine. 


CAUSIDICUS. 


Number LVI. 
MORNING CHRONICLE: 
Friday, July 13. 1770. No. 348. 
To the worthy LIVER YMEN of the City of LONDON. 


C entlemen, 


17 nn firſt I offered myſelf from the huſtings a candidate 
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to repreſent you in parliament, I took care to expreſs very 
clearly my ſentiments of thoſe men and meaſures, which, for ſome 
years paſt, have made this nation contemptible abroad, and un- 
happy at home; and I did it as well to make known my own 
principles, as to give the city of London an opportunity to mani- 
teſt their opinion by their enſuing election, whether their choice 
ſhould be fixed on me, or on ſome other candidate of a different 
complexion. The calm and deliberate ſenſe ef a people, can ne- 
ver ſo well be diſcovered, as in the free exerciſe of their conſtitu- 
tional rights; and if it ſhall ſtill continue to be termed factions 
and feditious ; if a ſet of deſperate and ill-deſigning men, will per- 
| . fiſt 
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ſiſt to act in oppoſition to that ſenſe almoſt univerſally declared; 
if nothing is to paſs for loyalty, but abſolute ſubmiſſion and a 


ſurrender of every right of the ſubject, I know not by what peace- 


able argument they will be perſuaded. 

An endleſs diſcuſſion of grievances ſo notorious, and of mal - ad- 
miniſtration ſo flagrant, as thoſe which are the foundation of our 
preſent complaints, can only be uſeful to. the perſons, who mean. 
the continuance of thoſe evils ; the danger of our ſituation is ſuffi- 
ciently conſpicuous without it: For, if by the means of an enor- 


mous boundleſs civil liſt without account, and a formidable ſtand- 


ing army, the miniſters of the crown are powerful enough, to 
continue with impunity, to act directly contrary to the united out- 
cries of the ſubject, in every part of the Britiſh dominions, to 
ſlight their petitions, and add inſult to contempt ; even He who 
thinks their petitions ill- founded, muſt yet be convinced, that the 
people have loſt all power of redreſs .or control, even when their 
complaints ſhall be well-founded : And it is the poſſeſſion, or the 
want of this power, which alone conſtitutes the difference be- 
tween freemen and ſlaves. It was to preſerve this power to the 
people, that all thoſe forms and regulations, which we term the 


conſtitution, were eſtabliſhed. Hence juries and repreſentation for 


the private and public diſpoſal of life and property, becauſe the 
people can never ſafely truſt themſelves in any hands but their own. 
The change of times and circumſtances have confiderably weak- - 
ened theſe two great barriers of our ſecurity, and thereby afforded 
an opportunity for the preſent attempt to take away the reality 
of both. Y | | | 

I think it therefore my duty, as your faithful repreſentative, to 


endeavour to obtain a true repreſentation of the people; a ſhorter 


duration of parliaments; and an effeftual excluſion of placemen 
and penſioners from the houſe of commons. The regular and uni- 
form difference of conduct, ſo obſervable between thoſe who re- 
ceive or expect the wages of government, and thoſe who do not, 
makes it neceſſary for you to exact from your repreſentatives, and 
for me to promiſe, that whether I have or have not the honour 
to continue your member, I never will accept, directly or indirectly, 
either place, penſion, contract, emolument, or gratification, of an 

kind whatever, from the crown, or its miniſters. This ſolemn 


declaration, gentlemen, I offer you inſtead of thanks; and I am 


firmly perſuaded, that a conduct correſponding with it will be the 
moſt grateful return I can make for the honour I have received by 
your truſt and confidence. EO | | 
I am, gentlemen, Fo 
Your moſt obedient and faithful 
„ humble ſervant, 
Fenchurch. ſtreet, 25 


| July 12, 1770. RICHARD OLIVER. 
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IF every member of the houſe of commons were of the ſame 
way of thinking, and of the ſame independent ſpirit with this 
worthy and reſpettable citizen, we ſhould not long have reaſon to 
dread, that adminiſtration would make encroachments on our 
rights. No attempts would be made to violate the powers of a 
jury, the liberty of the preſs, or the freedom election our 
-onſlitutivu, guarded by watchful eyes, would preſerve its tenor, 


— and the people would enjoy that felicity, which reſults from the 


. 


proper execution -of juſt and equal laws. 


Number LVII. 
MORNING CHRONICLE: 
Friday, July 13, 1770. No. 348. 


The following is Mr, Oliver's ſpeech from the huſlings at Cuild- 
*. hall, on his being elected member for the city, 


% NY AVO URED as I have been, and now honoured by you, 


gentlemen of the livery, my words cannot ſufficiently ex- 
preſs my ſentiments of gratitude for your early, and as yet unmerit- 
ed confidence repoſed in me, by the choice you have unanimouſly 
made of me as your repreſentative in parliament. To your general 
and warm ſupport it is owing that I have not had an opponent ; 
and this circumſtance is moſt pleaſing to me, becauſe it proves that 
your ſpirit is not to be influenced or over-ruled whenever you think 
proper to unite in the free exerciſe of your rights. | 
“J wiſh, gentlemen, that I had already given you any proofs 
that I ſhall not abuſe the truſt you have placed in me; but as I 
have not yet fat in parliament, accept my aſſurances at preſent, 
that I will ever conſider myſelf as deputed by you for your bene- 
fit, and not for my own advantage : That as, in the courſe of my 
life I never have received or deſired, ſo, whether I have the honour 
to continue an alderman and repreſentative of this city or not, I 
never will accept, directly or indirectly, either place, penſion, emo- 
lument, . contract or gratification of any kind whatever, from the 
crown, or its miniſters. - My ſole motives of public conduct ſhall 
be the advancement of the public welfare, and the reaſonable honeſt 
hope of your approbation, free from every other influence or con- 
ſideration. I fhall be obedient to the inſtructions you have a right 
to give to the ſervants you appoint. I will contribute my ſhare in 


any manner to render juſtice to the frecholders of Middleſex, and 
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in them to all the other counties and boroughs in Great Britain, 
for the injury they have all received by being unlawfully and moſt 
dangerouſly deprived of a reprefentative in parliament, who has 
been duly and repeatedly elected by thoſe who alone have and 
ought to have the right of election. I am confident, gentlemen, 
that your only ſecurity againſt the abuſe of that power, which you 
intruſt to your repreſentatives, mult be a frequent appeal to you by 
ſhortening the duration of parliament : By an effective, not a nuga- 
tory place and penſion bill : By an adequate and true repreſentation 
throughout the kingdom. For either and all of theſe ſecurities to 
the people my vote ſhall moſt chearfully be given, and my endea- 
vours moſt ſtrenuouſly employed whenever the happy time comes 
(and through the perſevering virtue of you, my fellow citizens, it 
muſt come) that theſe eſſentials points can be obtained. —I will uſe 
my utmoſt endeavours to remove the juſt complaints of America, 
which operate to your preſent diſadvantage in a commercial con- 
nexion, as well as in a political view ; for the ſame ſyſtem of 
injuſtice and deſpotiſin, if eſtabliſhed againſt the Americans, will 
be exerciſed towards you; and the principles of fair government 
forbid that they ſhould be taxed without repreſentation, as much 
as that the people of this country ſhould pay taxes to which, 
or to the continuance of which they have not conſented. 

J will endeavour, gentlemen, to the utmoſt of my abilities, 
to act up to the ſtation in which you have placed me. My life will 
be happily employed if I ſhall ever be able to render you ſervices 
in any meaſure equal to thoſe of your late much-lamented repre- 
ſentative, whoſe memory will be dear to me, as it is to every good 
citizen ; but though I ſhould fail in theſe wiſhes, I can at leaſt pro- 
miſe you, in full confidence, that I will equal him in the integrity 
of his heart, and in the independence of his ſpirit.“ 


Number LVIII. 


P h n „ i ed n 
Friday July 13, 1770. | | No. 3289. 


1 is really ſurpriſing, that men will be ſo warped by prejudice in 
political debates, as to argue againſt the evident ſenſe of their own 
conviction ; nothing is now more common than to extol the great 


| bleſſings of queen Elizabeth's reign, and to repreſent the preſent as 


arbitrary and tyrannical ; our patriots tell us, that, in Elizabeth's 
time the liberty and property of the ſubject were ſecure ; whereas, 


in 
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in theſe days, both are entirely at the mercy of a miniſter, .— 
Thoſe, however, really converſant with hiſtory, know, that ſince the 
firſt exiſtence of the Engliſh monarchy, there never reigned a 
more deſpotic ſovereign, than the good lady ſo inceſſantly celebrated 
by the ignorance of popularity; and, if THE HOARY HyPockiTE 
o HaxvzEs will turn but to the following report, made by the 
ges to the houſe peers, during the government of this immaculate 
princeſs, he will either acknowledge, that he has ſpoke the thing 
which is not, or find himſelf but poorly acquainted with the annals 
oft this country. 


7 nN JUDGES REPORT, 
Delivered in by Lord Chief Tuſtice ANDERSON. 


<< WE, her majeſty's juſtices of both benches, and barons of the 
Exchequer, deſire your lordſhips, that by ſome good means ſome 
order may be taken, that their highnels's ſubjects may not be com- 
nutted, or detained in priſon by commandment of any nobleman or 
counſellor, againſt the laws of the realm, either elſe to he/p vs to 
have acce/5 to her majeſty, to the end, to become ſuitors to her 
for the ſame ; for divers have been impriſoned for ſuing ordinary 
actions, and ſuits at common law, until they have been conſtrained 
to leave the fame againſt their wills, and put the ſame to order, 
albeit judgment and execution have been had therein, to their great 
Iofſes and griefs; for the aid of which perſons, her majeſty's writs 
have ſundry times been directed to ſundry perſons, having cuſtody of 
ſuch perſons unlawfully impriſoned, upon which writs no good or 
b lawful cauſe of impriſonment hath been returned or certified ; where- 
I upon according to the laws, they have been diſcharged of their 
4 impriſonment; ſome of-which perſons ſo delivered, have been again 
1 committed to priſon in ſecret places, and not to any common or 
ordinary priſon, or lawful officer or /herif, or other /awſully au- 
thorized to keep a jail ; ſo that upon complaint made for their deli- 
very, the queen's courts cannot tell to whom to direct her majeſty's 
_ writs ; and by this means juſtice cannot be done. - And moreover, 
divers officers and ſerjeants of London have been many times com- 
| mitted to priſon, for /awf#//y executing of her majeſty's writs, ſued 
forth of her majeſty's courts at Weſtminiſter ; and thereby her ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects and officers are fo terrified, that they dare not ſue or 
execute her majeſty's laws, her writs, and commandments.— Divers 
others have been ſent for by purſuivants and brought to London 
from their dwellings, and by aunlaufu impriſonment, have been 
conſtrained, not only to withdraw their /awfz/ ſuits, but have alſo 
been compelled to pay the Purluivants great ſums of money.—All 
which, upon complaint, the judges are bound by-office and oath, to 
relieve and help, by and according to her majeſty's laws.“ | 
Such, Mr. printer, was the equitable adminiſtration of the laws 
n the alriotic reign of the magnanimous Elizabeth. Let us now 
| | fee 
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ſee how juſtice is dealt out by the preſent arbitrary government 


Is the ſubject in theſe days puniſhed for recurring to the laws of his 


country? Not—Mr. Wilkes, though convicted of his crimes, 


nevertheleſs recovered four thouſand pounds damages, becauſe the 
mere ode of his impriſonment was irregular. Are the great in 
theſe days exempted from judicial proſecutions !—No ;—'tis. not a 
week ſince a jury caſt the brother of the very ſovereign in a damage 
of 10,0001. What reaſon, therefore, can there poſlibly be for 
all this general exclamation againſt the government ?!—O, a very 
ſtrong one; the king prefers the advice of his parliament to the ad- 
vice of the London livery ; and the parliament ſets more value on 
the /þ:rit than the form of the conſtitution, 


BULSTRODE WHITELOCK. 
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Friday, July 13, 1770. No. 12,907, 


V A RIO Us are the opinions of the judicious in what conſiſt 


the true riches of a ſtate; ſome alledge, in the number of 
inhabitants; others, with more reaſon, in their induſtry; while 
thoſe who are no enemies to good living, if we may judge by their 
opinions on this ſubject, as ſtrenuouſly maintain, that the abundance 
of neceſſaries for the uſe of man is the only real riches ;—pold and 
filver may contribute to the wealth of individuals ; but in this caſe it 
is out of the queſtion. It is however very difficult to define what 
may be the riches of a people; it has a far more extenſive ſignifica- 
tion :—the idea we form of wea/th, is what ſupports the prince and 
the people in ſafety, plenty and eaſe ;—whatever can be converted 
into gold and filver, ſuch as manufactures, foreign commodities, 
ſhipping, the fruits of the earth, and improvements for the uſe of 
mankind, in which we chearfully employ the ſame metals to cauſe 
their increaſe ; all theſe we eſtcem treaſure, We hold ſuch to be 
riches as make a people ſafe at home, and conſequential abroad ; and 
this is beſt effected by fleets, maritime knowledge, improvements in 
art and military advantages; to which may, with propriety, be 
added, that good alliances abroad, and found and wile regulations in 
our councils at home, are eſſential to the riches and happineſs of a 
| . e nation: 
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nation: but, above all, induſtry and knowledge to improve the ad- 
vantages that nature gives in point of foil, climate and ſituation, 
are more truly wealth, being its real ſources, than the mines of 
Peru and Mexico. This may be eaſily demonſtrated ; the Spaniards 
are now a ſtriking example of the truth of it ; and the Dutch a 
&lf-evident proof, how much ſuperior the induſtry of a people is to 
every other degree of riches; the former, with the poſſeſſion of 
gold and filver mines, are wretchedly poor, and their governors 


impotent with all the wealth of the Weſt-Indies at their command ; 


whilſt the latter, without any abundance of neceſſaries to ſupport 
themſelves independent, advantages of ſoil, or gold and ſilver, have 
by mere induſtry, acquired every thing moſt defirable by mankind ; 
conſequently that is true riches that procures all we can want and de- 
fire. It may ſeem a paradox, that the ſuper-abundance of gold 
and filver, may render a ſtate as poor as by having too little, yet 
it certainly is ſo; for where it is not applied to proper uſes, or 
flows in fo faſt as to check induſtry, or where it is ſuffered to ſtag- 
nate, it does more hurt than good. No quantity of thoſe precious 
metals that the richeſt mines can produce, bears. any degree of pro- 
portion to the labour of a trading and induſtrious people —Induf- 
try and labour, not over-taxed, will ever be chearfully purſued ; 
but monopolies, and the ſtagnation of over-grown fortunes among 
a few individuals, will be ſure to cauſe taxation, and check induſ- 
try ; this is viſibly felt in England, both by being underſold at 
foreign markets, and the decline in all branches of trade :—* Tis 
not the poſſeſſion and uſe, but the abuſe of wealth, that can injure 
a ſtate; but, without entering at preſent into the abuſes at the helm 
of this kingdom, I ſhall only conſider it generally: When trade and 
commerce have procured riches, a plentiful manner of living naturally 
follows; but, ſo long as this is not confined to a few, and all degrees 
of the people participate of its good effects; and tillage, manufactures, 
&c. go on as uſual, buildings rather encreaſe than decline, and 
whilſt taxes are not over-burthenſome, and the people able to pay 
them, even though ſome figns of luxury ſhould appear in ſuch a na- 
tion, it is rather the effect and ſigns of preſent great wealth, than 
the forerunner of future poverty. Though in England we are not 
tied to ſuch parſimonious maxims as the Dutch, on account of the 
tertility of our country, yet the extreme we at preſent purſue, calls 
to mind a ſtriking picture of the Roman ſtate in its decline; which 
I ſhall tranſcribe, as it may ſtimulate our great men in power to pre- 
vent conſequences too evident, by perſeverance in bad meafures, and 
falſify that obſervation made by all Europe, that the year 1766 was 
the criſis of Britain's glory being at its height, and that, like all 
other humane greatneſs, it has ever ſince been declining--ſfic !ranſit 
gloria mundi.“ Now, to recapitulate the reaſons of this great peo- 
ple's ruin, their luxury extinguiſhed all fenſe of honour, and, in its 
ſtead, introduced irregular ambition; ambition brought on civil 
wars; civil wars made ſingle perſons too conſiderable to remain in a 
Vol. II. X 5 private 
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private condition; ſo that the foundation of their deſtruction was 


laid in the ſame century wherein Cæſar invaded their liberties; how- 


ever, they might have continued a powerful and flouriſhing nation 
for many ages, if the ſucceeding princes had imitated either Cæſar or 
Auguſtus : many of them aſſumed unlimited authority ; and ill- 
adviſed emperors deſtroyed what their predeceſſors had conſtructed ; 
they accounted the public revenues as their own peculiar property, 
and ſquandered away, among their minions, what ſhould have ſup- 
ported the dignity of the ſtate ; and when profuſion had reduced 
them to neceſſity, they levied exorbitant taxes, and invaded the 
rights of the remote provinces ; when thoſe provinces were haraſſed, 


they either ſhook off their yoke, or became the prey of their neigh- 


bours : In this. ſtate the Barbarians ſeized on them, and became 
ſtrong and powerful, carried their arms into Italy, and conquered 


Rome itſelf, the head and ſeat of empire.“ 


FH 
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| Saturday, July 14, 1770. No. 349 


Teach me to feel another's woe, to hide the faults I ſee. 


A judge thou ſhalt not curſe. 
Cod bleſs thee. 


To the Logd MD. 
My Lord, 


Take the liberty, my lord, to addreſs your lordſhip; though 1 
. am ſenſible, when I compare the ſphere that your lord- 
ſhip moves in, and the extenſive knowledge which you poſleſs, it 
would in that reſpect be preſumption in me to the higheſt degree to 
ſend forth my words. But, my lord, I only addreſs your lordſhip 
as a man. This character gives me the liberty and decent prero- 
gative in my undertaking. As man, my lord, we are all mortal 
we may be miſled—we may retract we may be prejudiced, 
I mean not, my lord, to charge or reproach your lordſhip 


with any of thoſe failures in nature as man; I am convinced, that 


even 
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even in that ſphere your lordſhip hath overcome thoſe evils, hid- 
den in the various obſcured parts of us. But I only have made uſe of 
naming thoſe foregoing failures with regard to myſelf; the motive 
of which will render what I am going to advance to your lordſhip 
excuſible. If it ſhould be aſked, what buſineſs has an individual to 
queſtion or pry into matters which do not directly concern bin? I 
mult then advance, that I know of nothing that paſſes under the ſun, 
but what it may, in ſome meaſure, concern every body. I muſt 
ſay, with a great philoſopher, © I love my children, but my countr 
more.“ Grand nature, by her benignity and kindneſs, hath en- 
dowed men with the power of ſpeech and diſcerning, thereby diſtin- 
guiſhed him from the brutal creation: if we then, in return, make 
not uſe of that heavenly gift, we are guilty of abuſing the golden 
ſceptre voluntarily handed and preſented to us in the higheſt degree 
by an all-good deity. ” 

This then demonſtrates the liberty we enjoy, as men, to enquire 
modeſtly into matters. I confeſs, my lord, that to be guilty of ca- 
lumniating in writing, 1s far beyond a-murderer, when he has blunt- 
ed his vicious poniard in the bowels of his friend's: blood; for there 
the extent of the miſchief is fixed, and we can ſee where it ends; 
but he that calumniates with his quill, to that baſe and inflam- 
matory undertaking there is no bounds: and ſince I openly avow 
ſuch to be my ſentiment, I am ſure I will be cautious ever not to come 
beneath ſuch diſgrace. Give me then- leave, my lord, to aſk, in a 
caſe of murder, and where it has been adjudged that the culprit is 
guilty beyond any doubt, to the entire ſatisfaction of the court; the 
murderer is then pardoned; the law of his country, and the voice 
of God, that great founding trampet that echoes throughout the 
univerſe, brings him back by appeal, and he is then therein remand- 
ed from time to time, becauſe of ſome frivolous form, &c. Should 
not a murderer (I call him fo, becauſe he was convicted thereot) be 
exempted of ſuch advantages? And on the other hand, is it not con- 
trary to the law of nature to keep a poor convict in ſuſpenſe of his 
fate? Are ſuch to be faid, © Here is a defect in the original?“ 
I hope that Kennedys are not Catos. I can't help remarking the 
motto. Let us not ceaſe to benefit mankind.” And thoſe coun- 
ſellors which plead for them, I muſt ſay, O that the race of mi- 
* ſerable men were ſpeechleſs. Alas! why have not mens affairs a 
tongue, that thoſe fine pleaders, who of right make wrong, 
** might be no longer in requeſt?” | 

It may again be ſaid, that mercy ſhould be extended, and that the 


greater the legiſlator, the more filled with humanity he ought to be. 
2 Granted. But remember, my lord, that to puniſh the wicked with- 
out reſerve, is the greateſt mercy that can be ſhewn, ſince then 
the mercy extends to thoſe that are left, that ſuch deſtroyers may 


not more be able to exerciſe their horrid defigns hereafter on the 
innocent. | | 
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It is a miſtaken notion in ſome, and even extremely erroneous, 
when they are wont to extend mercy in ſaving a criminal guilty of 
murder: I ſhall compare ſuch to a perſon whoſe limb becomes fo 
corrupted, that it be neceſſary it undergoes amputation, elſe the 
whole body be immediately endangered. There then no mercy ſhould 
be ſhewn to that corrupt limb. The univerſe then equally is the 
body; an individual is but a limb thereof; if that become corrupted, 
let it undergo amputation to fave the whole. Thus doth God 
work his actions for the whole. I will not reflect on the perſon 
who pardoned thoſe murderers; but I will fay with Homer, 
4 Tydeus has left a fon unlike himſelf.” You, my lord, are in- 
nocent of that pardon; I blame you not, for you act well——” 
Livius Druſus is commended, who, when leveral parts of his houſe 
lay open to the view of his neighbours, being told by a certain 
workman that he would, for the expence only of five talents 
1 alter and remedy that fault, ſaid, I will give thee indeed ten to 
make my whole houſe ſo tranſparent that all the city may ſee how I 
live.” My lord, remember when the Athenians blamed Cimon's 
vine; the Romans having nothing elſe to cavil at, found fault with 
Scipio's ſleeping; and the enemies of Pompey the Great having ob- 
ſerved that he ſcratched his head with one finger, upbraided him | 
with it. | - 

I conclude with the words of the wiſe king, To the wile a 
hint.” For the law gives always the firſt rank in government to 
him who does what is juſt, and knows what is convenient. 
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6 I am, my lord, N 
With the greateſt reſpect due to your perſon, learning, &c, 
A Citizen of the World, 
And A Primitive Ebrew, 
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Not up or down, but in the Rolling Sphere, 
Fune 25, 1770. 
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Humbly inſcribed to Parliament. 


H E great importance of the corn- trade to this kingdom muſt 

be univerſally acknowledged, and it muſt needs make a very 
eſſential difference to the kingdom, to fail of bringing in immenſe WW 
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ſums of money, as uſual, by an exportation of the ſurplus of our 
produce ; and much more to pay foreigners iramenſe ſums, which we 
have been obliged to do to ſupply our deficiency. The one pro- 
motes our navigation, the other diſcourages it; the one enriches and 
the other impoveriſhes the nation. The cauſes of theſe different 
effects have been variouſly argued ; there ſeem to be only two real 
viz. The ſeaſons have not of late years favoured our iſle as for- 
merly; and a different way of living among all claſſes of the people ; 
the one cauſes a deficiency in the growth, the other an increaſe of 
the conſumption of wheat; both of more importance than is gene- 
rally imagined; and perhaps a third caule may be admitted, that we 
are fuller of people in the kingdom, though this may be doubted ; be 
that however, as it may, it is certain there is much more wheat con- 
ſumed at home than there uſed to be. 

From theſe, or whatever other cauſes thoſe different effects have 
ariſen, they ſeem likely to continue more or leſs, and plainly point 
out the neceſſity of adopting altogether a new ſyſtem of laws; for it 
is too difficult to patch and to mend thoſe in being relative to the va- 
luable article of corn. 

It muſt ever be acknowledged that the bounty on corn exported, 
has, by its influence and reputation, been the grand, if not the only 
means of producing ſo much as we produce; otherways all premiums 
and encouragements to improvement muſt be vain and idle. But 
when the grand end propoſed has been anſwered as far as there is 
room to expect it, there remains leſs reaſon for it to be continued, 
eſpecially as by the accumulated bnrthen of taxes no kind of pro- 
viſions can be again ſo cheap as formerly, and the riotous diſpoſi- 
tion of the populace, as well as the prejudices of many of the 
better ſort, are ſo totally averſe to the bounty, and alſo by un- 


favourable ſeaſons we have often ſcen our produce of late fall 


ſhort of our own neceſſities, frequent interpoſitions of parliament 


have been occaſioned, and in times of recels of parliament no ſpeedy 


relief could be had. 

Moreover, when an Inmortation has been allowed, the times limit- 
ed have ſometimes been ſo confined, as diſcouraged the adventurer, and 
expoled the people to great doubt of a ſupply; and when the per- 
miſhon has been more extended, the adventurers have often been ex- 
treme ſufferers at the approach of our harveſt. Let it be recollected, 
the large quantities of foreign corn left on hand in the metropolis at 
the harveſt 1768, which coſt dear, and for which buyers could not 


be found, both from its indifferent quality, and the apprehenſions of 


approaching abundance of our own; ſo that very large ſums were 


loſt for want of liberty to export the ſame after harveſt. Beſides, if 


corn arrives ever ſo ſoon after the expiration of the limited time, 
which may often happen, it becomes ſubject to an inſupportable 


duty, or an act of parliament, which is tedious and expenſive, muſt be 
purpoſely obtained for relief. Theſe things mult therefore ever remain 


2 great diſcouragement to a neceſſary importation, 
Seeing 
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Seeing then the unavoidable uncertainty of times and ſeaſons, 
and the neceſſity of ſpeedy ſupplies in caſes of exigence, it be- 
comes abſolutely neceſſary to fix the trade on more certainty, that 
the people may always know, in every caſe, what they have to do; 
and this will be a great relief to the attention of parliament. 

I will not preſume to diftate to the wiſdom of our legiſſature; 
but as it is every honeſt Engliſhman's duty and privilege to pive his 
thoughts for the public good ; I would, with ſubmiſſion, propoſe 
the following queries to conſideration. 

May it not therefore be beſt ? 

1ſt. To take off all the preſent bounties and duties on the ex- 
1 port and import of grain and flour of every kind. 

1 g 2d. To allow continual liberty to export and import thoſe ar- 
Wl | ticles, and by ſhips of all countries ; or there may be prices limited 
| | - when the export ſhall ceaſe, but the bounty being withdrawn, there 
i cannot be any neceſlity of ſuch limitations. 
i zd. That all grain imported may be free, or ſubject to a ſmall 
i duty of two or three-pence a quarter, and flour and malt to a con- 
0 ſiderable duty, becauſe they are articles of conſiderable manufac- 
0 ture with us. | 
0 4th. That all foreign veſſels bringing in corn, be liable to a 
f ſmall duty, and to a conſiderable one if they are employed to 
carry any out, in order to ſecure a preference to our own na- 
vigation. 

If it be objected that the permiſſion of a continual import may 
diſcourage our own growth, it may. be anſwered, that the imports 
can be but trivial, unleſs corn be very high with us, and then it 

is immediately wanted; and to keep out importations will ſtil! ani- 
mate our improvements. And if on the other hand, it be objected, 
that the liberty of a continual export may too much drain us, it 


may be replied, that the export without bounty can never be \N 
large, and when corn is dear at home, it muſt immediately ceaſe Is 
of itſelf. Such an export cannot be prejudicial in any, but muſt 7 


be uſeful in every view. It is the reputation of this liberty that 
encourages the plough, and all ſtates where it is denied are very . 
ſubject to famine and muſt naturally remain ſo. by 
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OUR paper, and other publications of the ſame kind, have 

| contained, for fome days, various paragraphs announcing an 

1 expected change in the higheſt departments of the ſtate. The _ 
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of Ch m, by his oppoſition throughout the winter, has again 
rendered himſelf an object of public attention: and the ignorant 
and partial derive a right of foretelling great events, from ob- 
ſervations on his motions. The poor man cannot turn the face of 
a pair horſes towards London, without enlivening ſome with the 
hope, and perplexing others with the fear, of change. 

To prognoſticate is the province of fpeculative politicians ; and 


to foretel futurity, from what is paſt, is frequently not a difficult 


ſcience, When men ſhew a puſilanimity upon one occafion, there 
is foundation for a doubt of their courage on another ; and when 
temporary quiet has been known to have been bought with ridicu- 
lous and improper changes, there is no certain ſecurity againſt a re- 
iteration of the ſame error. What has happened may again oc- 
cur ; the times may alter, but the tenor of a man's mind ſeldom 
ſuffers any change, unleſs ruin ſtares it in the face, and diverts it 
from its natural bias. | 

Men, who argue in this manner, cannot be ſurprized at, Day 
they ought to expect a change. The hand which ſeized P 
by the forelook, and took him from the greaſy ' mob, into the re- 
ceſſes of the cabinet, may again be ſtretched to Cm, in the 
midſt of his inſolence and ſedition. Things almoſt as wonderful 
have happened : and why ſhould not a government, that has tot- 
tered through conceſſions, fall by the means that have already 
ſhaken it to its very foundation ? 

Had this defect in our councils proceded from the immoveable 
part of the Ct, I fee no reaſon why C m might not har- 
ple on his crutches up the ſtairs of the treaſury, in leſs than ten 
days. But as the deſtructive lenitives uſed upon former occaſions, 


were prepared by other hands, we are in no danger of having the 


preſent ſore ſkinned over by puſilanimous expedients. The beſt natur- 
ed minds are rendered, ſome times, uncompliant by a long ſeries of in- 
Juries ; and a good P——e will never ſacrifice the happinets of his 


people for temporary caſe to himſelf. Without pretending to any 


communications from the great, I think I may venture to contra- 
dict the reports of a change; and from my obſervations upon the 


paſſions of the human mind, to foretel events, without the gift of 
- prophecy. | | 


The ſtorm, perhaps, is not over; for even now the waves 
run high: but let them tumble, and roar, and foam, their rage 
will be ſpent before they either ſhake or confound. Should 
things come to extremities, which in this age they are not likely 


to do, it is a comfort that no good man, can for a moment, helitate 
which ſide he ſhould take. 
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Number LXIII. 
PUBLTCLEDS ER 


Wedneſday, July 18, 1770. No. 3293. 


H OW widely do many men wander from the point they in- 
tend, to have in view ; and how induſtriouſly do they obſcure 
the point they would perſuade us they wiſh to explain. 

A cry, I find, is at length begun in yt paper, againſt long 
parliaments ; but, inſtead of recurring to facts, we are amuſed with 
ſpeculation, and inſtead of ſuggeſting wiſe hints for our future 
conduct, we are loaded with reproaches for the paſt. 

It was a maxim frequently delivered by Lord Treaſurer Bur- 
leigh, and ſince looked upon as a prophecy, that England can 
hardly be undone, unleſs it be by her ou parliaments ; and in- 
deed if it is conſidered, that long par/iaments were firſt introduced 
in the reign of Henry the eighth, who was an able politician, 
there is little room to doubt that he foreſaw the conſequences of 
ſuch an innovation. Our. hiſtories agree in general as to the il- 
legal practices of that reign, which brought about the Revolution. 
The declaration of the Prince of Orange points them out, and 
aſſerts, that the only remedy was a free parliament, on which ac- 
count he came over to deliver us with an army of 12,000 men, 
from the bondage of being without on? . The mere name of a par- 
liament would not ſerve the turn ; for king James had in council, 
the Auguſt before, given orders for writs to be iſſued out for the 
meeting of a par/iament on November 27; but objections were 
made againſt ſuch a parliament, from the precedent of the /aſt, 


and the corrupt influence of the crown on the members. Thoſe 


who were on the other {ide the queſtion, reaſoned for the freedom 
and legality of the Jaſt parliament, as well as for that which 
would be choſen, with ſuch cant arguments as the poſſeſſion of 
power always gives to thoſe who enjoy it, and will for ever be 


made uſe of by wicked miniſters, but the truth of the point in 


queſtion was no longer to be coloured over by words and forms 
only. The Prince of Orange therefore ſpoke out plainly in his 
declaration, what was neceſſary to reſtore our /iberty, and to ſe- 

cure it hereafter, particularly in the following clauſe : 
Though according to the conſtitution of the Engliſh govern- 
ment and immemorial cuſtom, all elections of parliament mei 
ought to be made without any ſort of force, or the 8 
elector: 
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the perſons thus freely elected ought to give their opinions freely 
upon all matters that are brought before them, having the good of 
the nation ever before their eyes, and following in all things the 
diftates of their conſciences ; yet now the people cannot expect 
any remedy from a free parliament, legally called and choſen. 
But they may perhaps ſee one called, in which all elections will be 
carried by fraud or force, and which will be compoſed of ſuch 
perſons, of whom thoſe evil counſellors hold themſelves well aſ- 
ſured ; in which caſe, all things will be carried on according to 
their direction and intereſt, without any regard to the good or 
happineſs of the notion,” 

Thus we ſee the fundamental principle of the glorious revolu- 
tion and act very the of our immortal deliverance were founded 
upon the free choice of the people, and having their repreſentatives 
uninfluenced by the crous and its minzſters, This reſtored us to 
our original conſtitution, and the very eſſence of a houſe of com- 
mous : It vacated the throne for a wworthier ſucceſſor ; brought 
upon us long wars at an immenſe expence of blood and treaſure ; 
this involved the nation in vaſt debts, and occaſioned heavy taxes. 
But every true lover of his country mult rejoice in it, and think 
that he cannot purchaſe at too dear a rate the real enjoyment 
of thoſe bleſſings. for which all this was done, and to fecure which 
bleſſings the preſent royal family was placed on the throne.—But 
no body can think that the ſtruggle was, or could be, juſtifiable, 
if the only deſign was to change the hands of the corrup- 
tors and the corrupted. Had king James held ſuch a parliament 
as was deſigned ; ſhould they have approved all his meaſures, and 
enacted every thing he wanted, would that have been any more 
binding upon the people, or eſteemed their own conſent, though 
formally legal? Would not the ſame right have ſubſiſted to deliver 
ourſelves from ſuch mock-juſtice, as there did to prevent their 
meeting and geting a parliament freely choſen! Where will be 
the difference hereafter, if parliaments ſhould ever be in a great 
meaſure abſolutely choſen by the crow? and a majority obtained, 


. univerſally known to be under the direct influence of the 2:inifter 2 


To prevent this there were ſeveral ſtruggles after the revolution; 


for the methods then taken to ſecure us from what was moſt ap- 


prehended, occaſioned fears of another nature, 

The acts of king James were 2//ega/ and aroitrary, and the 
whole nation ſaw. the tendency. of them ; a// parties united againſt 
him.—A free parliament was thought the only remedy in that 
caſe: The. ſituation of affairs was , ſuch, that nothing but /zch a 


parliament was then thought neceſſary. The remembrance of 


the long parliament, and their corruption, bore no part in their 
apprehenſions any more. Thus it commonly happens in conteſts 


tox /iberty, when neceſſity drives people to an alteration, they are 


always apt to lay hold of a pr:/ent remedy without correcting the 
Vol, II. 1 Same, 
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ſame, or the lite abuſes for the future; which, inſtead of prevent- 
ing, rather authoriſes them. 


I ſhall, in a few days, ſend you a review of the conſequential 
ſteps and operations, but fear I have already treſpaſſed in point of 
length, and will therefore only add, that 


I am, &c. 


LONGINUS. 


Number LXIV, 
MORNITNG--ECHRONICLE: 


Thurſday, Fuly 19, 1770. No. 353. 


1 Beg leave through the channel of your paper, to lay before 
the town ſome thoughts collected from a very ingenious author 


on /ibelling ; a ſort of writing that hurts particular perſons, with- 


out doing good to the public, and a fort of writing much com- 
plained of amongſt us at this time, with great ground ; but not 
more than is pretended. A libel is not the leſs a libel for being 
true. EN 

This may ſeem a contradiction; but it is neither one in law, or 
in common ſenſe : There are ſome truths not fit to be told; 
where, for example, the diſcovery of a ſmall fault may do great 
miſchief; or where the diſcovery of a great fault can do but little 
good; there ought to be no. diſcovery at all: And to make faults 


where there are none, is ſtill worſe. 


But this doctrine only holds true as to private and perſonal fail- 
ings ; and it is quite otherwiſe when the crimes of men come to 
affect the public. Nothing ought to be fo dear to us as our coun- 
try ; and nothing ought to come in competitioa with its intereſts, 
Every crime againſt the public is a great crime, though there be 
ſome greater than others. Ignorance and folly may be pleaded in 


alleviation of private offences ; but when they come to be public, 


they loſe all benefit of ſuch a plea; we are then no longer to 
conſider only to what cauſes they are owing, but what evils they 


may produce. The expoſing therefore of public wickedneſs, as it 
is a duty which every man owes to truth and his country, can ne- 


ver be a libel in the nature of things, and they who call it fo, 
make themſelves no compliment, 
| Machiavel 
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Machiavel ſays, Calumny is pernicious, but accuſation benefi- 
cial to a ſtate; and he ſhews inſtances where ſtates have ſuffered 
or periſhed for not having, or for neglecting the power to accuſe 
great men who were criminals, or thought to be ſo; and hence 
grew the temptation and cuſtom of ſlandering and reviling, which 
was the only remedy the people had left them : So that the evil 
of calumny was owing to the want of juſtice, and the people were 
more blameleſs than thoſe they reviled ; who having forced them 


upon a licentiouſneſs of ſpeech, did very unkindly chide and puniſh 
them for uling it. | 


Slander is a baſe and mean thing: But ſurely it cannot be more 
pernicious to calumniate even good nen, than not to be able to 
accuſe ill ones. 

The world is very much miſtaken in its idea and diſtinction of 


libels. It has been hitherto generally underſtood, that there were 


no other libels but thoſe againſt magiſtrates, and thoſe againſt pri- 
vate men: Now, there ſeems to be a third ſort of libels, full as 
deſtructive as any of the former can poſſibly be; I mean libels againſt 
the people. It was otherwiſe at Athens and Rome; where, though 
particular men, and even great men, were treated with much ſe- 


verity, when they deſerved it; yet the people, the body of the 


people, were ſpoken of with the utmoſt regard and reverence, The 
ſacred privileges of the people, the inviolable majeſty of the peo- 
ple, the 74 authority of the people, and the unappealable 
judgment of the people, were phraſes common in thoſe wiſe and 
great. cities. Other modes of ſpecch are ſince grown faſhionable, 
and popular madneſs is now almolt proverbial : But this madneſs 
of theirs, whenever it happens, is derived from external cauſes, 


 Oppreſſion, they ſay, will make a wiſe man mad, and deluſion 


has not leſs force ; But where there are neither oppreſſion nor 
impoſtors, the judgment of the people in the bulineſs of property, 
the preſervation of which is the principal buſineſs of govern- 
ment, does rarely err. Perhaps they are deſtitute of grimace, 
myſtery, refinements, ſhrugs, diſſimulation and reſerve, and the 
other accompliſhments of courtiers : But as theſe are only maſks 
to conceal the abſence of honeſty and ſenſe, the people, who poſ- 
ſeſs, as they do, the ſubſtance, have reaſon to deſpiſe ſuch inſipid 
contemptible ſhadows. | 1 
Machiavel, in the chapter where he proves, that a multitude is 


wiſer and more conſtant than a prince, complains, that the credit 


people ſhould be in, declines daily; for, ſays he, every man has 


liberty to ſpeak what he pleaſes againſt them ; but againſt a 


prince or an infamous miniſtry ud man can talk without a thou- 


ſand apprehenſions and dangers. 


As to libels againſt government, like all others, they are baſe 
and unlawful; and oftner miſchievous, eſpecially when govern- 
ments are impudently charged with actions and deligns of which 
they are not guilty, It is certain that we ought to not enter my 

| | tne 
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the private vices or weakneſſes of governors, any further than their 
private vices enter into their public adminiſtration ; and when the 

do, it will be impoſſible to ſtop people's mouths : They will be 
provoked, and ſhew they are ſo, in ſpight of arts and threats; if 
they ſuffer hardſhips and woe from the private oratification of 
their ſuperiors, from whom they have a right to expect caſe and hap- 
pineſs, and if they are diſappointed, they will be apt to deal freely + 
with their characters. 

The praiſe of well-doing is the higheſt reward that worthy and 
_ diſintereſted men aim at, and it is villainous and ungrateful to rob 
them of it ; on the other hand, while cenſure and infamy attend 
evil-doers, it will be ſome reſtraint; if not unon them, yet upon 
others from following their example. 

But if men are ſuffered to do what they pleaſe without hearing 
of it, or being accountable for it, /iberty and /aw will be loſt, 
though their names may remain. And whether acting wickedly 
with impunity; or ſpeaking falſely with impunity, are likely to do 
moſt hurt to human ſociety and the peace of the world, I leave all 
the world to judge: Common equity ſays they both oupht to be 
| puniſhed, tho? not both alike. 

WMe know that in all times, there have been men lying upon 
the watch to ſtifle liberty, under a pretence of ſuppreſſing /ibels, 
but thoſe were men of the moſt corrupt and wicked principles, who 
had given occaſion for reproach by their baſe and dark practices, 
and being afraid of truths that might affect them, were for ſhut- . 
ting it up: But honeſt men, with clear reputations, which they 
know foul mouths cannot hurt, will always be for preſerving it 
open, as a ſure ſign of liberty, and a cauſe of it. The beſt way © 
I® to eſcape the virulence of libels is not to deſerve them ; but as in- 
1 nocence itſelf is not ſecure againſt the malignity of evil tongues, it 
| | may be alſo neceſſary to puniſh them. However, it does not fol- 
low that the preſs is to be ſunk for the errors of the preſs. Nobo- 
dy was ever yet ſo ridiculous to propoſe a law for reſtraining peo- 
ple from travelling upon the highway, becauſe ſome who uſed the 
highway committed robberies. It's an obſervation in all 4% 
_ potic countries, that no nation in the world would ſuffer ſuch pa- 
pers to come abroad as England ſuffers : which is only ſaying, 
that no nation in the world enjoys the liberty which England en- 


joys : Which may ever be the caſe, God of his infinite mercy 
grant. ' 
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if | Your humble ſervant, and 
1 i 
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Conſtant readcr, 


July 13, 1770: 


PHILO LIBERTATIS. 
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Number LXV. 
PUBLIC LEDGER, 
Thurſday, Tuly 19, 1770. No. 3294. 


INSTRUCTIONS Vi ovs MINISTERS of STATE. 


Know you are placed at the helm of government, and to your 
L {kill and judgment is truſtcd the management of this unhappy and 
now embroiled nation ; and conſequently it is in your power, by 
concurring with Lucifer, greatly to advance his intereſts, His firſt 
advice then is, to wreſt the ſceptre out of the hands of your ſove- 
reign, and eaſe him of the cares, at the ſame time that you leave him 
the glitter of a crown. As he is continually ſurrounded by your 
party, you muſt ſuffer none beſides to approach his preſence, or have 
his ear; thus you will effectually prevent his being rightly informed 
of the-pernicious tendency of thole meaſures which you have, and I 
earneſtly deſire you (till to purſue. If there be any fo bold as to op- 
poſe your deſigns, or unravel your ſchemes, either cruſh em by your 
power, or gain them over by bribes, in which you will ſeldom fail, 
for few you will find firm enough to reſiſt the temptation of all- 
powerful gold, or a profitable poſt. Don't complain that theſe are 
expenſive methods; you well enough know how to reimburſe your- 
ſelves out of the public revenue ; for which you will have a ve 
good plea, that it was laid out for the fervice of the public. The 
beſt means I can think of, and which I have often tried with ſucceſs, - 
in the like caſe, even to the utter ruin of the braveſt people in the 
world, and the ſubverſion of the beſt conſtituted governments, is to 
encourage idleneſs, debauchery, and voluptuouſneſs, among all ranks 
and degrees of people, and to lay no reſtraint on their exceſſes of 
any kind ; thus being wholly immerſed in their pleaſures, they will 
have no leiſure to obſerve the ſteps you take, or the meaſures you 
purſue, how deſtructive ſoever they may be to their liberties, and 
the glory and proſperity of the nation—you will find ſome ſo eager- 
ly bent on gratifying their luſts of every kind, and others ſo entirely 
indolent in the enjoyment of their eaſe and trifling amuſements, that 
you will have but little difficulty in bringing them into the molt abject 
ſlavery. But farther, you muſt take eſpecial notice of thoſe ma- 
giſtrates who are vigilant in the ſuppreſſion of vice; ſuch muſt be diſ- 
placed, and make room for others of our ſtamp. | 


Thoſe merchants you ſee in flouriſhing circumſtances, increaſing in 
wealth, and vying with you in grandeur, it muſt be your care to 
humble by all the ways and means you can, either by ruining or 
cramping their commerce, detaining their fleets, refuſing or delaying 
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convoys, by placing ignorant, ambitious, or covetous men in the go- 
vernment of the colonies and plantations, and by many other ways 
you may invent to diſtreſs them. Remember, likewiſe, that men of 
worth, learning, and integrity, are your worſt enemies, becauſe they 
will be always bringing your actions to the teſt of reaſon and juſtice ; 
to ſuch therefore you muſt bear- an irreconcileable antipathy : ſuffer 
none of them to come near you, nor to occupy any poſts of honour 
or profit, for they will not only be ſpies upon your actions, but will 
never heartily give you their aſſiſtance in carrying your ſchemes into 
execution, eſpecially if ſuch ſchemes have not apparently the public 
good in view, much leſs if they have a manifeſt tendency to the pre- 
Judice of the nation; and fo far will they be from lending you a 
helping hand, that they will be a conſtant clog on all your endea- 
vours and deſigns, by taking every opportunity of detecting you, and 
expoling your villainous Projects. But though this is my advice with 
regard to your conduct in your public ſtation, yet remember to follow 
it with the utmoſt caution and circumſpection, otherwiſe you will ruin 
your own projects, and, inſtead of promoting my ſervice, may do me 
irreparable damage. 

Inſtead, therefore of appearing in your true colours, you muſt aſ- 
ſume the character of true patriots, ſpeech it bravely in the ſenate 
for the intereſt and welfare of the nation, the encouragement of 
trade and enlargement of commerce; erecting new manufactures, and 
protecting the old ones from encroachments and depredations; a ri- 
gorous diſtribution of juſtice, &c. and ſeem violently eager in every 
meaſure tending to promote the happineſs of your fellow- ſubjects. 
Theſe muſt be your pretences, ſpecious only to cover your latent 
purpoſes; for your practice muſt be juſt the reverſe. The Treaſury 
and Exchequer will be always open to you, which you may plunder 
with an unſparing hand. If any noblemen or gentlemen have rendered 
themſelves obnoxious to the government, impeach them of high trea- 
fon, of which if they are convicted, their eſtates will be forteited to 
the crown; and, as you will have the fingering of them you may 
convert the profits to your own uſe. By your agents and correſpon- 
dents in foreign courts, you may by your intrigues embroil neigh, 
bouring kingdoms one with another, and ſet princes at variance: 
nay, by this time, I ſuppoſe you will have the aſſurance to threaten 
even your ſovereign, that you will ſhake his throne, whenever he 
offers to control your proceedings, or makes any attempts to call 
you to an account for your enormities, or menaces you with the 
loſs of your places. Do all in your power to promote luxury, li- 
centiouſneſs, indolence, intemperance, among all orders ; to which 
purpoſe nothing will more contribute than the introducing and en- 
couraging the cuſtoms, faſhions, and manners of foreign countries. 
You know whatever has the air of novelty catches the fancy, and 
is more eagerly embraced than any of your home bred cuſtoms, 
however rational and well founded ; beſides which you mult pro- 
cure row abroad a cargo of ſingers, dancers, muſicians, &c, 
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The people muſt likewiſe be indulged in the imitation of their 
neighbours in balls, maſquerades, aſſemblies, entertainments, modes 
of dreſs, &c. and when you have dozed them into a ſtate of 
lethargy, and they are wholly taken up with their diverſions, you 
will find but little difficulty in working your engines for the deſtruc- 
tion of their rights, liberties, and properties, and of whatever is 
dear to them, with the ſpoils of which you will enrich yourſelves, 
Never think of looking back, or amending what has been amiſs, 
but proceed in the ſame courſe, undermining the ſtate, betraying 
your ſovereign, and oppreſling the people ; till ſome others, envy- 
ing your height, and ambitious of attaining the ſame, ſhall under- 
mine you, trip up your heels, and jump over your head. Then you 
ſhall tumble down with much greater celerity than you made your 
advancement ; and when you have got again into your primitive 
obſcurity, you may amuſe yourſelves with the pleaſing reflection on 
your paſt glory, and the name you have raiſed to yourſelves. You 
will likewiſe have the delightful proſpect which you may -promiſe 
yourſelves, from the ſmiles and careſſes of the whole nation, eſpe- 
cially of thoſe, who, by your adminiſtration, have been actually 
ruined, or brought to the brink of deſtruction ; and when you have 
finiſhed your courſe of glory upon earth, whether upon a ſcaffold, 
as is moſt probable, or peaceably in your bed, which is moſt 
unlikely, I will entertain you with the heart-chearing hopes of the 


magnificent rewards which ſhall be heaped upon you, without 


meaſure, on your entrance into the kingdom of 


EN LUCIFER. 


Number LXVI. 


JV 


Friday July 20, 1770. No. 3295 


A diſpaſſionate Accouxr of the PTEADpINGS at Guildhall, oz the 


information againſt the printer of the London Evening Poſt, 
for republiſhing JUNIUS's LETTER to the King. 


TRE KINC acarinsT MILLER. 


FT E R the information had been opened and read, Mr. 
| Thurloe addreſſed himſelf to the jury, and ſaid, that he 
thought the matter in queſtion ſo plain, that it would be . 
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for them, either to' miſtake or doubt the proof that would be laid 
before them, or the concluſion that would be drawn from it : that 
he had not met with any man, cither in or out of the profeſſion of 
the law, who doubted of the paper in queſtion being a libel. That 
he believed no conncil on the other {ide had, on the former trials 
reſpecting this paper, pretended it was a legal.and innocent produc- 
tion; but, inſtead. of that, they had run into general and looſe 
declamations about the liberty of the preſs, which were in no degres 
applicable to the preſent caſe. That the preſent complaint was that 
this liberty had been abuſed in the groſſeſt manner, and turned into 
licentiouſneſs. That thoſe, who were for aſſerting ſuch a liberty to 
one man, as had been exerciſed in this caſe, ſtruck at the liberty of 


every other member of ſociety, and that the laws were calculated to 


aſſert the liberty of ſociety in general, and the free enjoyment to 
every man of his perſon, property, and good name. That he main- 
tained the paper in queſtion, to contain ſuch things as the publiſher 
deſerved puniſhment for. That his majeſty. was therein reviled from 


his very birth; that he was faid to have been perverted in his 


education, and ſo corrupted in his heart, as to neglect a proper 


attenion to his duty, and abandon himſelf to the exerciſe of private 
and particular reſentment againſt a perſon, deſcribed to be of the 
moſt frivolous and contemptible character, in order to enhance the 


impropriety of his majeſty's conduct; and that this production in its 
concluſion threatened his majeſty with another Revolution, in the 
ſtyle of a manifeſto. He ſaid, if this manner of treating the king 
paſſed unpuniſhed, he ſhould tliink there would ſoon be an end of 
government ; but he was convinced no one of his antagoniſts would 
deny, that if a perſon ſhould write of a common juſtice of peace, 
that, being moved by perſonal reſentment, he had acted contrary to 
his duty, ſuch perſon would be clearly puniſhable for it as a libel, 

He remarked alſo the injurious treatment of the houſe of com- 
mons, and of his majeſty's miniſters and ſervants, eſpecially the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, He then went through a great many 
particular charges and aſſertions in the paper in queſtion, | awe the 
maleyolence of their deſigns, the criminality of their expretions, and 
the dangerouſneſs of their-tendency. 

Two witneſſes were then called, one of whom proved buying the 
paper in queſtion at Mr. Miller's, and the other his being 'the- pro- 
prietor of it. After which Mr. ſerjeant C/ynn roſe up for the 
\ defendant, and ſaid: 

That his learned friend, Mr. Thurloe, began by aſſerting that 
no lawyer, no citizen, would: ſeriouſly. avow the legality and inno- 
cence of the production in queſtion : that he denied it: that he 
had before entered on the defence. of this paper ſeriouſly, and upon 
reflection; and that he now appeared to avow and to defend the 
publication. That he had made no objection to the taleſmen-who 


were added to thoſe of the ſpecial jury, who attended to try this 


iſſue, as he could not believe any jury would convict the n. 
that 
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that he had not in the former trial gone into a defence of the paſ- 
ſages in this letter, becauſe the council for the crown had not betore 
entered into a particular diſcuſſion of them; and that he thought it 
would on the preſent occaſion have been the beſt way to leave the 
conſideration of. the paper to the jury, without any comments by 
council, ; 

„ He faid, he agreed with Mr. Thur/ove, that no practice was 
more pernicious and dangerous, than that of aſperſing private, or 
miſrepreſenting public charaQers ; but that he could not help look- 
ing to the fountain fron whence ſuch aſperſions and abuſe flowed : 
and, conſidering in how ſhameful a manner miniſterial hirelings had 
abuſed the greateſt and moſt reſpectable characters, who had left 
them to the contempt they delerved, and never brought them before 
a jury. S FER 

„ He ſaid, he was at a loſs to ſee how the writer in queſtion 
could be ſtiled mercenary : that he ſaw the greateſt diſtinction be- 
tween a mercenary writer, and a perſon who moved by an ardent 
zeal for his king and country, whom he thinks in danger, gives thoſe 
alarms which are {alutary, and thoſe notices which are neceſſary; 
and whom, therefore, ke muſt conſider as being ſo far from ob- 
noxious to condemnation, that he acts the part of a good ſubject, 
and is juſtifiable in his conduct. 

«© That he knew himfeir addreſſing a jury who were ſenſible all 
depended upon them, and who did not want to be informed of 
their line of juriſdiction; that line which muſt be inviolable, and 
which, if broke in upon, would be the deſtruction of juries : that 
they were to determine on the matter before them, let it compre- 
hend what it would: that the defendant, Miller, was charged with 
publiſhing a malicious and ſeditious paper, with a criminal intention; 
that this criminality was alledged in the information, which would 
not be, good without it, and that the jury muſt receive ſatisfaction, 
and have conviction in their own minds about it, or otherwiſe they 
mult acquit the defendant : that he would not cavil about nice 
diſtinctions, but muſt inſiſt that the principal matter before them 
was, whether there was a bad intention in the publiſher, without a 
belief of which they could not find him guilty of the information. 


For, he ſaid, in the caſe of any indictment for perjury, where a perſon 


is charged with having ſworn what was not true, wilfully and cor- 
ruptly, if a jury were to find the perſon to have ſworn fFalſely, 


but not wzllinglly and corruptly, ſuch a verdict would be an acquit- 


tal. He repeated that they mult be convinced of a ſeditious meaning 
and intention to convict the defendant ; and faid, that his learned 
friend, Mr. -Thur/oe, knowing that, had entered into a particular 
diſcuſſion of many parts of the paper, as to his remarks upon which 
they would judge. 
He ſaid, the paper in queſtion contained nothing perſonal 
againſt the king, but treated the meaſures of adminiſtration with 
that freedom he hoped ever to fee them treated with, and never to 
Vol. II, : 7" 4 fee 
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{ze diſcouraged by juries : that if an end was put to ſuch free diſcuſ- 
lions, this nation would ſoon be reduced to the ſtate of thoſe where 
murmurs are never heard till outrages break out, and would loſe 
the great happineſs and ſecurity it has always derived, from a free 
animadverſion on the meaſures of adminiſtration. 

He ſaid. The jury were the conſtitutional judges of the he 
matter; and if they ſaw no ſeditious deſign in the publication, he 
truſted they would by an explicit verdict find the defendant not 
guilty. That he would not trouble them with nice diſtinctions, 
whether they could impute any criminality to the defendant, becauſe 
a paper had been fold by his ſervant, the contents of which there 
| had been no evidence of his knowledge of, becauſe he doubted not 
1 the defendant was very {ate in their hands. That they were to de- 
cide whether he was guilty of the offence in manner, and form, as 
the information ſtated ;- aud if they neglected to take the whole mat- 
ter into conſideration, they would give an example dangerous to the 
ſecurity derived from juries, and that he left the matter with them, 
in the higheſt expectations from their juſtice and integrity. 

The Serjeant re- conſidered moſt of thoſe paſſages in the letter, 
which Mr. Thurloe had animadverted upon; and endeavoured there- 
from, to prove his poſition, that no perſonal inſult was offered to 
the king, but that they only contained a free diſcuſſion of the mea- 
{ures of adminiſtration. | | 

Mr. Davenport ſpoke with good ſenſc and perſpicuity on the ſame 
fide with the /erjearnt, but chiefly inſiſted on the odious nature of 
informations, which he ſeemed to conſider as ſtate engines employed 
to torture thoſe who made ſo free with miniſters, and their meaſures, 
as to be offenſive to them, tho* beneficial to the public. 

Mr. Thurloe then ſaid, it was his duty to reply, leaſt he ſhould 
be thought to betray the truſt repoſed in him, tho' he thought the 
whole matter before the jury lay leycl to the moſt common under- 
ſtanding. That the jury had been told they muſt be convinced of a 
malicious and ſeditious deſign in the publiſher : that the. ſubſtantial 
accuſation againſt him, worded as it might, was, that he had pub- 
| liſhed that againſt another, which was injurious to him; and that this 
1385 offence was inhanced by the dignity of the party againſt whom the 
3# publication was levied. As to what had been faid, reſpecting the 
115 mode of proſecution by information, he ſaid it was filed by an 
i | officer to whom all ages had given that power, which had for the 
Wh. ood of the conſtitution been formerly.confirmed to him, and eſta- 
| { 1 bliſhed by ſtatute ſuce the Revolution; tho? juries are now told of 
1388 its being oppreſſive and injurious. That no other way of procedure 
WF | could have been purſued on the preſent occaſion. That the attorney 
(| | 14 general was bound in duty and in honour, not to file an informati- 
WH on, but in caſes where it ought to be done, and that this truſt never 
1 had been abuſed by the preſent poſſeſſor of that high office, who was 
a man of great knowledge and unimpeached honour, 
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He ſaid, Mr. Serjeant had maintained this paper to be 720 /ibet, 
becauſe it did not go to the perſon of the king: that he was glad to Vs 
join iſſue with the ſer; jeant on that point, and agreed, that if there ' 
were no paſſages ! injurious to the king, the publiſter was not crimin a. | 
But that it was the molt direct mockery to ſay the virtues of the 
king are acknow ledged i in the outlet, when ſuch direct contradictions 
1 {ollow.—That it the jury could imagine the king was not meant in 
f thoſe various expreſſions of inſult and contempt, which had been 
pointed out to them, they muſt acquit the defendant; but if they 
were ſatisſied he was, what availed this pretended compliment to his by 
virtues, but to add to the injuriouſnels of his treatment. He told 4 
the jury, they were the refuge of liberty The reſort of thoſe, who . 
thought themſelves wronged, and that if they ſhould be prevailed 1 

| 
| 


* 
| 3 l * 


upon by falſe gloſſes and inſinuations to withhold that juſtice which 4 
was ſought at their hands, there would ſoon be an end of every thing: | ih 
which the laws thought worthy of protection. That he was furc: | 
every one of them would think a man who robbed them of their t 
money, leſs injurious to them than one who hung them out in a 9 | 


libel to public contempt and derifion, and that he did not doubt 
they. would, on the preſent occaſion, do that juſtice, which was 1 
aſked of them by finding the deſendant guilty. That he joined with | 
the /erjeant in deſiring them not to derogate from their authority, | 
the nobleſt exerciſe of which was in doing that which is right. 

Lord Mansfiz/d ſummed up the whole, by addreſſing himſelf to 
the jury to the following effect : 


% Gentlemen of the jury, 


I have the ſatisfaction to know, that if I ſhould be miſtaken in 
the direction J am about to give you, as to your duty on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, it will not be final and conclulive ; - but it is under the 
full e e of my own mind that I am warranted by the uniform 
practice of paſt ages, and by the law of the land, that I inform you. 
The queſtion for your determination is, whether the defendant prin- 
ted and publiſhed a paper of ſuch tenor and meaning as it charged 

by the information? If the tenor had been wrong, the proſecution 
d at once have fallen to the ground, but that is not objected 
to, nor is any meaning ſuggeſted by the defendant different to that 
ſupplied by the filling up the blanks in the information, If you find 
the defendant not guilty, you find he did not print and publiſh as 
ſet forth; if you find him guilty, you find that he did print and publiſh 
a paper of the tenor and meaning ſet forth in the indictment. Your 
verdict finally eſtabliſhes that fact, but you do not by that verdi& | 
find whether that production was lega | or illegal; for ſhould the 
defendant be found guilty, he may arreit the judgment, by inſiſting 
there is nothing illegal in this paper, and may carry this matter be- 
fore the higheſt court of judicature in this kingdom : nor do you find 
by the verdict that he did it with any degree of malice, or guilt, 
1 es more 
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more than appears from the face of the publication. Nothing can 
be more various than the manner of publication, which may be 
attended with the liigheſt degree of guilt, or with circun.{tances that 
make it a venial matter. It is certain all the epithets of malicious, 
ſeditious, given in the information, are inferences in law, and it is ad- 
mitted, that it is needleſs to give any proof about them. The 
defendant after conviction may be heard to extenuate his offence, on 
his own affidavit, as was lately admitted in the caſe of one of the 
perſons convicted of publiſhing the letter before you; which is a 
proof that the criminality of the fact is not determined by the jury. 
If you don't believe that the tenor and meaning of tiiis paper are 
| rightly ſet forth in the information: or, if you diſbelieve the evidence 
| given to bring the publication home to the defendant, you mult ac- 
quit him; but if you are ſatisfied in thoſe points, you-maft find him 
guilty. If you chuſe to determine the point of law, you ſhould be 
very ſure for your conſcience's ſake, that your determination 75 
| law; but if the /aw was, in every caſe, to be determined by juries, 
"= we ſhould be in a miſerable condition, as nothing could be more un- 
1 certain, from the different opinions of mankind.” 

þ After this the jury withdrew, and brought in their verdict. Not 
Cuilty. The pleadings on Mr. Baldwin's trial are ſubſtantially 
the ſame as on this, and therefore we thought it needleſs to lay them 
before our readers, | 
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j j! | Thurſday, June 28, 1770. | | No. 2112. 
N | The Life of Dr. PaRNELL, 

: SEW : | 

[} | [| By Dr. Goldſmith. 

1 | F | | | 

; | | [1 HE life of a ſcholar ſeldom abounds with adventure. His fame 
W is acquired in ſolitude, and the hiſtorian who only views him at 


| a diſtance, muſt be content with a dry detail of actions, by which he 3s 
| 6 | 5 | | ſcarce 
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ſcarce Ciſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind, But we are fond of 
talking of thoſe who have given us pleaſure; not that we have any 
thing important to ſay, but becauſe the ſubject is pleaſing. 

Thomas Parnell, D. D. was deſcended from an ancient family, 
thit had for ſome centuries been ſettled at Congleton in Cheſhire. 
His fither Thomas Pernell, who bad been attached to the con mon— 
wealth party, upon the reſtoration, went over to Ireland; thither 
he carried a large perſonal fortune, which he laid out in lands in 
thit kingdom. The eſtates he purchaſed there, as alſo that of which 
he was poſſeſſed in Cheſhire, deſcended to our poet, who was his 
eldeſt fon, and (till remain in the family. Thus want, which has 
compelled many of our preate{t men into the ſervice of the mules, 
had no iufluence upon Parnell ; he was a poet by inclination. 

He was born in Dublin, in the year 1679, and received the firſt 
rudiments of his education at the ſchool of Dr. Jones, in that city. 
Surprizing things are told us of the greatneſs of his memory at that 
early period; as of his being able to repeat by heart forty lines 
of any book at the firſt reading; of his getting the third book of the 
Iliad in one night's time, which was given in order to confine him 
for ſome days. Theſe ſtories, which are told of almoſt every cele- 

rated wit, may perhaps be true. But for my own part, I never 
found any of thoſe prodigies of parts, although I have known enough 
that were deſirous, among the ignorant, of being thought ſo. 

There is one preſumption, however, of the early maturity of his 
underſtanding. He was admitted a member of the college of Dublin 
at the age of thirteen, which is -much ſooner than uſual, as at that 
univerſity they are a great deal ſtricter in their examination for en- 
trance, than either at Oxford or Cambridge. His progreſs through 
the college courſe of ſtudy was probably marked with but little 
ſplendor: his imagination might have been too warm to reliſh the cold 
logic of Burgerſdicius, or the dreary ſubtleties of Smigleſius; but it is 
certain that, as a claſſical ſcholar, few could equal him. His own 
compoſitions ſhew this, and the deference which the moſt eminent men 
of his time paid him upon that head, puts it beyond a doubt. He 
took the degree of maſter of arts the ninth of July 1700; and, in the 
ſame year, he was ordained a Deacon,, by William, Biſhop of Derry, 
having a diſpenſation from the Primate, as being under twenty - 
three years of age. He was admitted into prieſt's orders about three 
years after, by William, archbiſhop of Dublin; and on the ninth 
of February, 1705, he was collated by Sir George Aſhe, biſhop of 
Clogher, to the Archdeaconry of Clogher. About that time alſo he 
married Miſs Anne Minchin, a young lady of great merit and beauty, 
by whom he had two ſons, who died young, and one daugh- 
ter, who is ſtill living. His wife died ſome time before him, and 
her death is ſaid to have made ſo great an impreſſion on his ſpi- 
rits, that it ſerved to haſten his own. On the 31ſt of May 1716, 
he was preſented, by his friend and patron Archbiſhop King, to the 
Vicarage of Finglas, a bencfice worth about 400l. a year, in the 

| dioceſe 
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dioceſe of Dublin; but he lived to enjoy this preferment a very ſhort 
time. He died at Cheſter in July 1718, on his way to Ireland, and 
was buried in Trinity Church in that town, without any monument 
to mark the place of his interment. As he died without male iſſue, 
his eſtate devolved to his only nephew, Sir John Parnell, bart. whoſe 
father was younger brother to the Archdeacon and one of the juſtices 
of the King's bench in Ireland, | 

Such is the very unpoetical detail of the life of a poet. Some dates, 
and a few facts ſcarce more intereſting than thoſe that make the orna- 
ments of a country tomb-ſtone, are all that remain of one whoſe 
labours now begin to excite univerſal curioſity. A poet, while liv. 
ing, is ſeldom an object ſufficiently great to attract much attention; 
his real merits are known but to a few, and theſe are generally 
ſparing in their praiſes. When his fame is increaſed by time, it is 
then too late to inveſtigate the peculiarities of his diſpoſition ; the 
dews of the morning are paſt, and we vainly try to continue the 
chace by the meridian ſplendour, | | | 

There is ſcarce any man but might be made the ſubje& of a very 
intereſting and amuſing hiſtory, if the writer, beſide a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the character he draws, were able to mark thoſe nice 
diſtinctions which ſeparate it from all others. The ſtrongeſt minds 
have uſually the moſt ſtriking peculiarities, and would conſequently 
afford the richeſt materials: But in the preſent inſtance, from not 
knowing Dr. Parnell, his peculiarities are gone to the grave with 
him, and we are obliged to take his character from ſuch as knew but 
little of him; or who, perhaps, could have given very little infor- 
mation if they had knowo more, | 

Parnell, by what I have been able to collect from my father and 
uncle, who knew him, was the moſt capable man in the world to make 
the happineſs of thoſe he converſed with, and the leaſt able to ſecure 
his own. He wanted that evenneſs of diſpoſition which bears diſap- 
pointment with, phlegm, and joy with indifference. He was ever 
very much elated or depreſſed; and his whole life ſpent in agony 
or rapture. But the turbulence of thoſe paſſions only affected him- 

ſelf, and never thoſe about him; he knew the ridicule of his own 
character, and very effectually raiſed the mirth of his companions, as 
well at his vexations as at his triumphs. 

How much his company was delired, appears from the extenſive- 

| Heſs of his connexions, and the number of his friends. 

His converſation is ſaid to have been extremely pleaſing, but 
in what its peculiar excellence conſiſted is now unknown, The 
letters which were written to him by his friends are all full of com- 
pliments upon his talents as a companion, and bis good nature as a man, 
I have ſeveral of them now before me. Pope was particularly fond 
of his company, and ſeems to regret his abſence more than any of 
the reſt, A letter from him follows thus: 
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London, July 29. 
Dear Sir, k 


Wiſh it were not as ungenerous as vain to complain too much of a 
man that forgets me, but I could expoſtulate with you a whole da 
upon your inhuman filence; I call it inhuman; nor would you think 
it leſs, if you were ſenſible of the uneaſineſs it gives me. Did I know 
ou ſo ill as to think you proud, I would be much leſs concerned than 
I am able to be, when I know one of the beſt natured men alive ne- 


glects me; and if you know me ſo ill as to think amiſs of me, with re- 


gard to my friendſhip for you, you really do not deſerve halfthe trouble 
you occaſion me. I need not tell you, that both Mr. Gay and myſelf 
have written ſeveral letters in vain; that we are conſtantly enquiring of 
all who have ſeen Ireland, if they ſaw you, and that (forgotten as we are) 
we are every day remembering you in our moſt agreeable hours. 
All this is true, as that we are ancerely lovers of you, and deplorers 
of your abſence, and that we form no wiſh more ardently than 
that which brings you over to us, and places you in your old ſeat be- 


tween us. We have lately had ſome diſtant hopes of the Dean's 


deſign to reviſit England; will not you accompany him? or is Eng- 
land to loſe every thing that has any charms for us, and muſt we pray 
for baniſhment as a benediction.— I have once been witneſs of ſome, I 
hope all of your ſplenetic hours, come and be a comforter in your 
turn to me, in mine. I am in ſuch an unſettled ſtate, that I can't tell 
if I ſhall ever ſee you, unleſs it be this year; whether I do or not, be 
ever aſſured you have as large a ſhare of my thoughts and good wiſhes 
as any man, and as great a portion of gratitude in my heart as 
would enrich a monarch, could he know where to .find it. I ſhall 


not die without teſtifying ſomething of this nature, and leaving to the 


world a memorial of the friendſhip that has been ſo great a pleaſure 
and pride to me. It would be like writing my own epitaph, to ac- 
quaint you what I have loſt ſince I ſaw you, what I have done, what I 
have thought, where I have lived, and where I now repoſe in ob- 
ſcurity. My friend Jervas, the bearer of this, will inform you of 
all particulars concerning me, and Mr. Ford is charged with a thouſand 
loves, and a thouſand complaints, and a thouſand commilltions to you 
on my part. They will both tax you with the neglect of ſome pro- 
miſes which were too agreeable to us all to be forgot; if you care for 
any of us tell them ſo, and write fo to me. I can ſay no more, 


but that I love you, and am, in ſpite · of the longeſt negle& or 


1 1 Dear SIR 
ear : 


Your moſt faithful affectionate friend and ſervant, 


A. POPE: 
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Gay is in Dcvonſhire, and from thence goes to Bath; my father 
and mother never fail to commemorate you, 

Among the number of Dr. Parnell's moſt intimate friends was 
lord Oxford, whom Pope has ſo finely. complimented upon the deli- 
cacy * his choice. 


"WS him, thou oft haſt bid the world attend, 

Fond to forget the ſtateſman in the friend; 

For Swift and him, deſpis'd the farce of ſtat-ec 
The lober follies of the wiſe and great ; 

Dextrous, the craving, fawning croud to quit, 

And pleas'd to ſcape from flattery to wit. 


Pope himſelf was not only exceſſively fond of his company, but un- 
der ſeveral literary obligations to him for his aſſiſtance in the tranſla- 
tion of Homer. Gay was obliged to him upon another account ; for 
being always poor, he was not above receiving from Parnell the copy- 
money which the latter got for his writings. Several of their letters, 
now before me, are proofs of this, and as they have never appeared 
before, it is probable the reader will be much better pleaſed with their 
idle effuſions, than with any thing I can hammer out for his amuſe- 
ment. | 


Bingfield, near Oakingham, Tueſday. 
Dear SIR) 


Believe the hurry you were in hindered your giving me a word by 

the laſt poſt, ſo that I am yet to learn whether you got well to 
town or continue ſo there? I very much fear both for your health and 
your quiet; and no man living can be more truly concerned in any 
thing that touches either than myſelf. IT would comfort myſelf, how- 
ever, with hoping, that your buſineſs may not be unſucceſsful, for 
your ſake; and that, at leaſt, it may ſoon be put into other proper 
hands. For my own part, I beg earneſtly of you to return to us as 
You know how very much I want you, and that 
however your buſineſs may depend upon any other, my buſineſs depends 
entirely upon you, and yet till I hope you will find your man, even 
though I looſe you the mean while. At this time the more I love you 
the more I can ſpare you; which alone will, I dare tay, be a reaſon 
to you to let me have you back the ſooner. The minute I loſt you, 
Euſtathius with nine hundred pages, and nine thouſand contraQtions 
of the Greek character, aroſe to my view! Spendanus with all his 
auxiliaries, in number a thouſand pages (value three ſhillings) and 
Dacier's three volumes, Barne's two, Valterie's three Cuperus, half 
in Greek; Leo Allatius, three parts in Greek; Scaliger, Macrobius, 
and (worſe than them all) Aulus Gellius ! All theſe ruſhed upon my 
ſoul at once, and whelmed me under a fit of the head-ach. I curſed 


them all religiouſly, damn' 4 my beſt friends amongſt the reſt, and 


EVEN 
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Even blaſphemed Homer himſelf. Dear Sir, not only as you are a 
friend, and a good-natured man; but as you are a Chriſtian and a divine, 
come back ſpeedily, and prevent the increaſe of my ſins; for at the 
rate I have begun to rave, I ſhall not only damn all the poets and 
commentators who have gone before me, but be damn'd myſelf by all 
who come after me. To be ſerious, you have not only left me to 
the laſt degree impatient for your return, who at all times ſhould have 
been ſo; (tho' never ſo much as ſince I knew you in beſt health 
here) but you have wrought ſeveral miracles upon our family; you 
have made old people fond of a young and gay perſon, and invete- 
rate papiſts of a clergyman of the church of England; even nurſe 
herſelf is in danger of being in love in her old age, and (for all I 
know) would even marry Dennis for your fake, becauſe he is your 
man, and loves his maſter. In ſhort, come down forthwith, or 
give me good reaſons for delaying, though but for a day or two, by 
the next poſt. If I find them juſt, Iwill come up to you, though you 
know how precious my time is at preſent ; my hours were never worth 
ſo much money before; but perhaps you are not ſenſible of this, 
Who give away your own works. Tou are a generous author, I a 
hackney ſcribbler ; you are a Grecian, and bred at an univerſity; I a 
poor Engliſhman, of my own educating; you are a reverend parſon, 
I a wag; in ſhort, you are Dr. Parnelle, (with an E at the end of 
your name) and I | 
| Your moſt obliged and 
Affectionate friend and 
- Faithful ſervant, 
„ off © 2 3 


My hearty ſervice to the Dean, Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Ford, and 
the true genuine ſhepherd, J. Gay of Devon, I expect him down 
with you. | | 

We may eaſily perceive by tis, that Parnell was not a little neceſ- 
ſary to Pope in conducting his tranſlation ; however he has worded it 
ſo ambiguouſly, that it is impoſlible to bring the charge directly againſt 
him. But he is much more explicit, when he mentions his friend 


Gay's obligations in another letter, which he takes no pains to 
conceal. - 


Dear SIR, 


Write to you with the ſame warmth, the ſame zeal of good will 
and friendſhip with which I uſed to converſe with you two years 
ago, and can't think myſelf abſent, when I feel you ſo much at my 
heart; the picture of you, which Jervas brought me over, is infi- 
nitely leſs lively a repreſentation, than that I carry about me, 
and which riſes to my mind whenever I think of you. I have ma- 
ny an agreeable reverie, through theſe woods and downs, where 
we once rambled together ; my head is ſometimes at the Bath, and 
Vol. ll. Aa ſometimes 
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' ſometimes at Letcomb, where the Dean makes a great part of my 


imaginary entertainment, this being the cheapeſt way of treating 

me; I hope he will not be diſpleaſed at this manner of paying my 
reſpects to him, inſtead of following my friend Jervas's example, 
which, to ſay the truth, I have as much inclination to do, as I 
want ability, I have been ever ſince December laſt in greater 
variety of buſineſs than any ſuch men as you (that is, divines and 
philoſophers) can poſſibly imagine a reaſonable creature capable of, 
Gay's play, among the reſt, has coſt much time and Jong ſuffcring, 
to ſtem a tide of malice and party, that certain authors have raiſed 
againſt it; the beſt revenge upon ſuch fellows is now in my 
hands, I mean your Zoilus, which really tranſcends the expectation 
J had conceived of it. I have put it into the preſs, beginning with 
the poem Batrachom : for you ſeem by the firſt paragraph of the 
dedication to it, to deſign to prefix the, name of ſome particular 
perſon. I beg therefore to know for whom you intend it, that the 
publication may not be delayed on this account, and this as ſoon 
as is poſſible, Inform me alſo upon what terms I am to deal with 
the bookſeller, and whether you deſign the copy-money for Gay, 
as you formerly talked, what number of books you would have 
yourſelf, &c. I ſcarce fee any thing to be altered in this whole 
piece; in the poems you ſent I wilt take the liberty you allow me: 
The ſtory of Pandora, and the eclopue upon health, 'are two of 
the moſt beautiful things I ever read. 1 don't fay this to the pre- 
Judice of the reſt, but as I have read theſe oftner. Let me know 
how far my commiſſion is to extend, and be confident of my punc- 
tual performance of whatever you enjoin. I muſt add a paragraph 
on this occaſion, in regard to Mr. Ward, whoſe verſes have been 
a great pleaſure to me; I will contrive they ſhall be ſo to the 
world, whenever I can find a proper opportunity of publiſhing 


them. : 
1 ſhall very ſoon print an entire collection of my own madrigals, 


Which I look upon as making my laſt will and teſtament, ſince in 


it I ſhall give all I ever intend to give, (which I'll beg your's and 
the Dean's acceptance of ) you mult look on me no more as a poet, 
but a plain commoner, who lives upon his own, and fears and flat- 
ters no man. I hope, before I die, to diſcharge the debt I owe 
to Homer, and get upon the whole juſt fame enough to ſerve for 
an annuity for my own time, though I leave nothing to poſterity. 

I beg our correſpondence may be more Frequent than it has been 
of late. I am ſure my eſteem and love for you never more deferved it 
from you, or more prompted it from you, I deſired our friend 


Jervas (in the greateſt hurry of. buſineſs) to fay a great deal 
in my name, both to yourſelf and the Near, and muſt once more 


repeat the aſſurances to you both, of an unchanging friendſhip and 

umnalterable eſteem, EY 
| J am, dar Sir, &c. E 

Be Fs oe * $6 ® 

From 


; Friday, June 29, 1770. 


hand. 
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From theſe letters to Parnell we may conclude, as far as their 
teſtimony can go, that he was an agreeable, a generous and a ſin- 
cere man. Indeed he took care that his friends ſhould always ſce 
him to the beſt advantage; for when he found his fits of ſpleen 
and uneaſineſs, which ſometimes laſted for wecks together, 
returning, he returned with all expedition to the remote parts 
of Ireland, and there made out a gloomy kind of ſatisfaction, 
in giving hideous deſcriptions of the folitude to which he retired. 
It is faid of a famous painter, that being confined in priſon for 
debt, his whole delight conſiſted in drawing the faces of his credi- 
tors in caricatura. It was juſt ſo with Parnell. From many of 
his unpubliſhed pieces which J have ſeen, and from others that have 
appeared, it would ſeem that ſcarce a bog in his neighbourhood 
was left without reproach, “ and ſcarce a mountain reared its 
head unſurg. I can eafily,” ſays Pope, in one of his letters, 
in anſwer to a dreary deſcription of Parnell's, “I can eafily ima- 
« pine to my thoughts the ſolitary hours of your eremitical life in 
the mountains, from ſomething parallel to it in my own retire- 
ment at Binſield;' and in another place,“ We are both miſe- 
rably enough ſituated, God knows; but of the two evils, I 
think the ſolitudes of the South are to be preferred to the deſarts 
of the Weſt.” In this manner Pope anſwered him in the tone of 
his own complaints; and theſe deſcriptions of the imagined di- 
ſtreſſes of bis ſituation ſerved to give him a temporary relief; they 
threw off the blame from himſelf, and Jaid upon fortune and acci- 
dent a wretchedneſs of his own creating. | 
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An ACCOUNT of the People of England. By the cele- 
| brated Madam du Bocage. . 


F 


5 London, May 22, 1750. 
Dear Siſter, | | 


VO complain that I never give you an account of my health; 
1 it is in ſo variable a ſtate, that whatever I ſhould fay 
of it would no longer be true, by the time my letters came to 
With regard to the Engliſh government, of which you de- 

fire to hear my opinion, you might receive better information from 
| books 
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books than from any letters of mine; but you could never learn from 
tbem my ſentiments concerning it. To me it appears, that the di- 
verſity of parties, neceſſary to ſupport a balance of power, gives 
riſe to too great a ſpirit of contention in this kingdom, whence 
proceeds inſincerity in debates; and no man ſteady in his principles 
can continue faithful to his party, which in proceſs of time is liable 
to change. Have not we ſeen the Whigs and Tories alternatel 

maintain the opinions of the oppolite party; inſomuch that hiſto- 
rians are at a loſs how to aſcertain their reſpective tenets? The 
caſe was the ſame with the Guelphs and Gibelines in Italy, and fo 
it will be in all great factions. In this country the love of liberty 
ſeems to make ſlaves of its defenders. The members of the Houſe 

of Lords hold their places by hereditary right, they are therefore 
under no neceſſity of making intereſt to be elected; bur their cre- 
dit in parliament is always proportioned to the number of creatures 


they have in the Houſe of Commons : As it is of the higheſt im- 


rtance to them to have their relations and friends elected into 
this aſſembly, they are under a neceſſity of courting the populace, 
by whoſe votes every candidate for a ſeat is choſen or rejected. 

In the country towns, when the time of election is at hand, he 
who is at moſt expence in treating all comers, and making them 


drunk at his own coſt in the public houſes, which are upon that 


occaſion kept open, is always ſure of getting the moſt votes tor 
the candidate whom he patroniſes. When the competitors are rich 
and obſtinate, the expence is enormous. If the parliament of Paris 
were elective, the French ladies would find means by intriguing to 
procure many a counſellor a ſeat. In this country they have but little 
influence in public affairs, yet they are admitted to wear the crown, 
and govern the nation. Peereſſes have feats, and diſtinguiſhing or- 
naments at all great public ceremonies. Our ladies (though the 
French nation is famous for its galantry) have no diſtinguiſhed rank; 
all acceſs to the throne is denied them, and they are not even ad- 
mitted to hold a place in any academy. Let us at preſent paſs 
over theſe contradictions, which are © frequent in the world, and 
return to the ſubject of the vaſt ſums which the Engliſh gentlemen 
ſpend at elections; though at a diſtance from their ſeats, they are 
under a neceſſity of keeping open houſe there, in order to entertain 
the gentry of the neighbourhood. Such trouble are they at to ac- 
quire the good-will of the people round abont. 8 

I was yeſterday admiring the elegance of a court-lady's toilet, 
whereupon ſhe told me, that if one of her tenants were to take a 


fancy to breakfaſt upon it, ſhe would be obliged to comply, in or- 


der to gain him over. In France we cringe to the great; in Eng- 
land the great cringe to the populace: But to compenſate for this, 
people of inferior rank often ſtand in need of the patronage of the 
great, and for that reaſon pay them a voluntary homage. From 
this mutual dependence ſprings the beſt form of government that 

| Can 
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can be conceived, were it poſſible to rectify its abuſes ; but what 
human inſtitution. is free from ſuch ? The world is full of them ; 
our neighbours, however, by reſiſting the yoke, become hard to be 
led, and reſerve to themſelves a right of chooſing their leaders. 

The Lord Mayor of London, who is at the head of a conſide- 
rable juriſdiction, is annually elected by the city: His government, 
though but ſhort, is brilliant: There is a large palace built for his 
reception; but thougi he does not inhabit it, it ſerves him upon 
_ eourc-days, and when he is called upon by any ceremony. On 
the day of his inſtallation, he treats the nobility and the royal fa- 
mily at this palace, which is called the Manſion-houſe. In 1356, 
a Lord Mayor, whoſe name was Picard, had the honour of ſcein 
four monarchs at his table ; Edward III. King of England, the 
unfortunate King John of France, David II. King of Scotland, 
and a king of Cyprus, of the name of Leſignan. 

Sovereign princes are looked upon in a very different light at 
London from what they are at Paris. The ſpirit of liberty, 
which makes the people leſs complaiſant, admits likewiſe of all ſorts 
of religions, Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, Catholics, - Epiſcopalians, 
Jews, KC. 'We went the other day to a Quaker's meeting. I aſ- 
ſumed the ſimple habit of a female Quaker, imitated their compoſ- 
ed behaviour, and took my ſeat amongſt their women. If any of 
them happen to be enlightened by a prophetic ſpirit, they riſe, like 


the prieſteſs of the Oracle at Delphi, make a thouſand contortions, 


and preach upon a ſtool inſtead of a tripod. We were very deſirous 
of ſeeing one of them in the enthuſiaſtic fit ; but the ſpirit gave us 
an opportunity of hearing none but men, who uttered their inſpi- 
rations in a wretched manner, and repeated the ſame thing a thou- 
ſand times over ; perhaps the profane are not capable of under- 
ſtanding them. We were of that number; however, their delibe- 
rate pronounciation made it very ealy for us to underſtand their 
Engliſh. From the Quakers meeting we went to the Jewiſh ſyna- 
gogue, whence the frightful cries of their Hebrew-prayers made us 
fly with all ſpeed. 

We have different meats, different manners, and different prepoſſeſ- 
ſions: Even the practice of phyſic i is here ſo different from what it 
is with us, that as I cannot conceive how the diſtance of a hundred 
leagues i is able to produce ſuch a variation, I am tempted to think 
that it is a ſcience founded entirely upon hy potheſis. In Italy 
beef-broth is thought the fitteſt for fick perſons, in France veal- 
broth, and in England mutton and chicken-broth ; the meat of 
which the broth is made is never eaten, it is thought too much 
done; and the broth of that which is eaten, is generally thrown 
away. Great lobſters, crabs. and radiſhes are ſerved up at all tables, 
as helps to digeſtion. Their phyſicians require exorbitant fees, ſel- 
dom preſcribe bleeding, and clyſters but rarely; bliſters are gene- 
rally — to thoſe that are in a dying condition; their drink 
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is beer, and their food bread and butter; in Holland it is cheeſe 
and tea ; in Ireland potatoes, the ordinary food of the inhabitauts, 
People die in all countries alike notwithſtanding. 

When we take a view of the world, of books and of liſe, we 
eaſily perceive, that the different ways people have of dreſſing 
themſelves, of impairing their conſtitutions, of curing their diſor- 
ders, of lodging, of eating, of gaining each others favours, and of 
cheating, are all in effect much the ſame. You will then very pro- 
bably ſay, it is unneceſſary to give one's ſelf the trouble of tra- 
velling. Excuſe me, it is an advantage to have it in our power 
to convince ourſelves by experience of what by reaſon we could 
only conjecture: In fact, we ſee that both extremes are in all 
countries much the ſame : The want of bread amongſt people of the 
tower claſs, and of honours amongſt courtiers, reduces them to the 
lame meanneſſes; in the middle clas human nature lying under 
leſs reſtraint, varies according to education and climate, But J 
muſt take my leave of you, I am ſuddenly called off from theſe 
moral reflections to viſit Keuſington, a country - ſeat belonging to 
the king, which is not far diſtant from the metropolis. I muft 
therefore bid adieu to you for the preſent. 


Number. LXIX. 
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Anecdotes of Dr. SECKER, late Archbiſhop of Cantubary; FER 
the Life of that worthy e prefixed to his Sermons, 


HEN the unfortunate breach happened between the late 

King and the prince of Wales, his royal highneſs having re- 

E to Norfolk-houſe, which is in the pariſh of St. James, and of 
which Dr. Secker was then rector, attended divine ſervice conſtantly 
in that church. The firſt time he came there, the clerk in orders, 
Mr. Bonney, inadvertently begun prayers with his uſual ſentence of 
ſcripture, © I will ariſe and go to my father, &c. This quickly be- 
came the ſubject of much converſation ; and an addition was made to 
it, that the rector preached on the fifth commandment, © Honour thy 
father and thy mother,” &c. which was ſo poſitively aſſerted, that bi- 
ſtiop Sherlock could only defend him, by ſaying that he muſt certainly 
have been in a courſe of ſermons on the commandments, and * 
— ore 
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Me could not help preaching on that particular one in its turn. But 
the truth was, he preached on a quite different text, The Lord is 
good to all, &c. and the whole ſermon was on that ſubject. Some 
time after his advancement to the rectory of St. James, he was pro- 
moted to the bifhoprick of Oxford, and the prince was pleaſed to 
ſhew his lordſhip ſeveral marks of civility and condeſcenſion. He had 
the honour of baptizing all his highneſs's children, except two; and 
though he did not attend his court, which was forbidden to all thoſe 
who went to the king's, yet on every proper occaſion he behaved 
with all the ſubmiſſion and reſpect due to his illuſtrious rank. In con- 
ſequence of this, his influence with the prince being ſuppoſed much 
greater than it really was, he was ſent, by the King's direction, with 
a meſſage to his royal highneſs ; which not producing the effects ex- 
pected from it, he had the misfortune to incur his majeſty's diſplea- 
ſure; who had been unhappily perſuaded to think that he might have 
done more with the prince than he did, though indeed he could not. 
For this reaſon, and becauſe he ſometimes acted with thoſe who op- 
poſed the court, the king did not ſpeak to him for a great number 
of years. 

In February 1742-3 a bill was brought into parliament to take off 
the high duties on ſpirituous liquors, and to lay on others much 
lower in their room. As this alteration was thought likely to have 
a moſt pernicious effect on the health and morals. of the common 
people, it met with a vigorous oppoſition in the houſe of lords, 
elpecially from the bench of biſhops, all of whom voted, and ſeveral 
ſpoke againſt it. Amongſt the latter were biſhop Sherlock and bi- 
ſhop Secker: and when it paſſed, the biſhop of Oxford entered his 
diſſent: Mr. Sandys was then chancellor of the exchequer, and this 
was conſidered as his bill; yet ſoon after, on the death of biſhop 
Hough, he very generouſly endeavoured, without Dr. Secker's know- 
ledge, to obtain for him the ſee of Worceſter. It was in the courſe 
of the ſame year that his lordſhip received a letter from Dr. Wiſhart, 
provoſt of Edinburgh college, recommending to him his brother and 
Mr. Wallace, deputies from the eſtabliſhed clergy of Scotland, to 
promote a bill in parliament for providing a maintenance for their wi- 
dows and children, which many of them imagined the biſhops would 
oppoſe. Dr. Secker paid them all the civility, and did them all the, 
ſervice he could. None of the bench oppoſed their bill either publiciy 
or privately, and it was moved for by a biſhop at each of its three 
readings in- the houſe of lords. | | 

About the middle of October, in the following year, died Sarah, 
LAducheſs dowager of Marlborough. She was buried at Blenheim, - by 
| biſhop Secker, whom ſhe had appointed one of her executors. For 
this choice ſhe could have no other reaſon than the high opinion ſhe 
entertained, in common with the reſt of the world, of his underſtand- 
ng and integrity; for he never paid the leaſt court to her, eithier by 
private - adulation, or by accommodating his public conduct to her 
grace's political ſentiments. On his being made biſhop of 8 
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ſhe paid him ſome common civilities of neighbourhood, and defi red, 
by lord Cornbury, to ſee him. When he had vilited her a few times, 
ſhe requeſted him to be one of her executors, and read to him the 
clauſe in her will relating to them, in which ſhe had given each of 
them 20001. and indemnified them from any miſtakes which they 
might honeſtly make. Before he gave his conſent, he conſulted lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke upon it, who adviſed him to accept the truſt. 
After this he viſited her grace occaſionally every winter. She never 
asked him any queſtions, nor gave him any hints, about the paſt or 
future diſpoſal of his vote in parliament. He always ſpoke his mind 
to her very freely, how much ſocver it differed from hers, and ſhe 
bore it, for the moſt part, patiently. He blamed her for leaving 
ſo much of her eſtate to perſons not related to her, and particularly 
for giving any thing to himſelf, who, he told her, was as rich as her 
grace. Fheſe remonſtrances he did not ſeem to take well, and ne- 
ver ſaid any thing more to him about her will. He therefore con- 
cluded, that ſhe had ſtruck bim out from being one of her executors, 
but it proved. otherwiſe. - She gave each of them an additional 5001. 
None of her money ever came into his lordſhip's hands to be diſpoſed 
of by him in her lifetime ; but he had good reaſon to think that ſhe 
gave away large ſums in charity, to the ainount of ſeveral thouſands 
every year- 

Some time before this, the nation began to be alarmed with the 
appearances of a rebellion. About the middle of February, 1743-4, 
the king ſent a meſſage to both houſes of parliament, acquainting 
them, that the pretender's fon was meditating an invaſion of this 
kingdom from the coaſt of France. The biſhop of Oxford took the 
earlieſt opportunity, after this declaration, of ſignalizing his affection 
to the government, and exciting that of others, by compoſing a ſer- 
mon on the occaſion, which he preached at St. James's church the 
26th of the ſame month. A motion was ſoon after made in the houſe 
of lords to attaint the pretender's ſon. It met with ſome oppoſition, 
but was ſtrenuouſly ſupported by the friends of the conſtitution, and 
amongſt others by biſhop Secker, who made a ſpirited extempore 
ſpeech in its favour. When the rebellion actually broke out in Sep- 
tember, 1745, he ſent immediately a circular letter upon it to his 
clergy, and drew up and promoted an addreſs from them to the king. 
On his return to London, in October, he preached the above-men- 
tioned ſermon again at his church and both his chapels, with ſome al- 
terations and improvements, and leaving it to be printed, went down 
to a country-meeting at Oxford, and back again in a few days to St. 
James's, when he preſented his ſermon to the king. It was much read 
and. admired, and has been ranked, by the beſt judges, amongſt the 
firſt of the ney excellent ones which were publiſhed on that oc- 
caſion *. 


* It is now in the volume of ſermoxs e by Himſelf when 


biſhop of Oxford, in * | 
Some 
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Not long after this a bill came into the houſe of lords, and after- 
wards paſſed into an act, by which all letters of orders to Scotch epiſ- 
copal miniſters, not granted by a biſhop of the church of England or 
Freland, were diſallowed from Michaelmas 17 48, whether dated be- 
fore that time or after. This the biſhop of Oxford thought a great 
hardſhip, and ſpoke largely againſt it in the houſe, He wat anſwered; 
but with much civility and refpeR, by lord chancellor Hardwicke, who 
favoured the bill. In the committee, however, the majority were 
againſt it, of which all the biſhops preſent made part. Biſhop Tho- 
mas, of Lincofr, alſo ſpoke againſt it; upon the report. But there 
they were outvoted. Dr. Wiſhart, the provoſt of Edinburgh Col- 
lege, told his lordſhip afterwards, that he thought the bill was 
too hard on the epiſcopal minifters, and that the biſhops had done 

Ae. | | 

pe dart which Dr. Secker took in this affair did him not the 
leaſt diſſervice with his friend the lord chancellor, whoſe ſentiments 
he oppoſed ; and who, a little before, had made a propoſal to him, 
that if the deanry of St. Paul's became vacant, he ſhould take it in 
exchange for the rectory of St. James, and the .prebend of Durham. 
'The biſhop accepted the offer, but told his lordſhip he ſhould not re- 
mind him of it, which he never did. Notwithſtanding that, about 
two ycars afterwards, on the nomination of Dr. Butler, dean of St. 
Paul's, to the ſee of Durham, lord Hardwicke immediately wrote to 
the duke of Newcaſtle, who was then at Hanover with the king, re- 
commending the biſhop: of Oxford for the deanry. His majeſty con- 
ſented, and he was inſtalled in December, 1750. 
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Anecdotes of the life of TaropnRt, ting of Corſica, by the Hon. 
| Horace Walpole, E/; never before publiſhed. 


| PHEODORE ANTHONY, baron Newhoff, more remarkable 
for being the only one of his profeſſion (of adventurers) who ever 
obtained a crown, than for acquiring that of Corſica, was born at 
| Metz, about the year 1696, and after a variety of intrigues, ſcrapes, 
and eſcapes, in many parts of Europe, and after having attained and 
loſt a throne, returned in 1748-9 to England, where he had been 
before about the year 1737. I ſaw him 5 after his laſt arrival : 
Vol. IE. B b he 
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he was a comely middle ſized man, very reſerved, and affecting mach 
dignity, which he acted in the loweſt ebb of his fortunes, and coupled 
with the loweſt ſhifts of his induſtry. An inſtance of the former ap- 
peared during his laſt reſidence at Florence, where being reduced to 
extreme poverty, ſome Engliſh gentlemen made a collection for, and 
carried it to him. Being apprized of their coming, and having only 
one chamber in a little miſerable lodging, he ſqueezed his bed to 
one fide, and placed a chair under the canopy, where he fat to 
receive the charity. TD OT | = 

Being involved here in former and new debts, he for ſome time 
received benefactions from the earl of Granville, the counteſs of 
Yarmouth, and others; and after being arreſted, ſome merchants in 
the city promoted a ſubſcription for him: but he played ſo many 
pranks, and counterfeited ſo many bonds and debts, that they with- 
drew their money. He behaved with little more honour-when a 
paper in the WoR ILD was publiſhed for his benefit. Fifty pounds 
were raiſed by it and ſent to his priſon. He pretended to be much 
diſappointed at not receiving more: his debts, he faid, amounted to 
one thouſand five hundred pounds. He ſent in a few days to Mr. 
Dodeſly, the publiſher of the world, to deſire the ſubſcription might 
be opened again; which being denied, he ſent a lawyer to Mr. 
Dodeſly, to threaten to proſecute him for the paper, which he pretend- 
ed had done him great hurt, and prevented ſeveral contributions; 


Precibuſque minas regaliter addit. Ovid, 


In May 1756 this extraordinary event happened: Theodore, a 
man who had actually reigned, was reduced to take the benefit of 
the act of inſolvency. Theodore, however, remained in the liberties 
of the fleet till December 1756, when taking a chair, fof which he 
had not money to pay, he went to the Portugueſe miniſter's, in 
Audley-ſtreet ; but not finding him at home, the baron prevailed on 
the chairmen to carry him to a taylor's in Chapel-ſtreet, Soho, 
who, having formerly known him, and pitying his diſtreſs, lodged 
hint in his houſe. Theodore fell ill there the next day, and dying 
in a few days, was buried \in the church-yard of St. Anne in that 

arih. | | I | 
; A ſtrong - peculiarity of circumſtances 'attended him to the Jaſt. 
His manner of obtaining his liberty was not fo extraordinary as 
what attended it. Going to Guildhall to demand the benefit of 
the act, he was aſked ' what effects he had?” He anſwered, 
4 nothing but the kingdom of Corſica”. It was accordingly re- 
giſtered for che benefit of las creditors. | 
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Number LXXI. 
VVJJJJV%% 6K SF 
Wedneſday, July 4, 1770. No. 107, 


Eſſay on the LITER, Genivs, and WRITINGS of Dr. SamveL 
JonnsoON. ; 


R. JOHNSON, it is faid, comes from Hereford, the city of 


Mr. Garrick's nativity, along with whom he firſt came to this 
town about the year 1736; and thoygh not ſo fortunate as his co- 
temporary in amaſling a fortune, has been equally, fortunate (nay, 
more fo, if we compare their abilities) in ſtanding high on the ſcale 
of literary merit, in general eſtimation. 8 | 

He received his education, and took his degrees, at the univerſity 
of Oxford; after quitting which, being rather narrowed in his cir- 


cumſtances, he ſet up a private academy at Lichfield. There he 


continued ſome time; till, at laſt, finding the drudgery of claſſical 
inſtruction incompatible with his temper, he refolved to open his 


views, and accordingly came up to London, and commenced author. 


The firft work any conſequence we find him engaged in, was 
his dictionary; a work, which tho” very laborious, would have been 
very uſeful, if properly completed; as an accurate grammar of our 
unſettled language would not only have reſcued us from the ſneers 
of foreigners, but have handed dawn the author as one of the firſt 
of uſeful writers. Previous to his publication, he drew up a ſketch 
of his deſign in a letter to that patron of polite learning, the earl 
of Cheſterfield, who not only aſſiſted him in hints for the work, but 
publiſhed two very elegant, and friendly letters, in a periodical 
paper called The World, where he recomends Mr. Johnfon with 
great warmth. And here I cannot omit mentioning an anecdote, 
which Jam well informed of, and which will ſhew how the friendſhip 
of the patron was repaid by the author. —A gentleman of Mr. John- 
ſon's acquaintance, on the firſt publication of, his dictionary, was 


. aſking, whether he was not in ſome reſpect indebted to lord Cheſter- 


held for aſſiſting him in the work; „Not at all, not at all, Sir, 
{replied Johnſon, with a pompoſity | peculiar to his character) the 
fat was onl y this; I had been failing round the world of learning 
for many years, and juſt as I got up to the Downs, my lord Cheſ- 
terfield ſends out two little cock- boats to conduct me up the 
Thames; my lord Cheſterfield! No, no; he may be a wit amongſt 
lords, but I fancy he is no more than a lord amongſt wits “. 
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This long-laboured performance at laſt came out; and though 
from the effect of patronization, and the boldneſs of the attempt, 
it was in general well received, the expectations of the judicious 


few were not a little lowered. They expected, and were led to 


expect, a radical explanation of words, as well as a judicious rejec- 
tion of all ſuch as crowded and clogged our language; but inſtead 
of this, they were preſented with a ere a/phabetical compilation, 
which diſcovers more induſiry than genius; and where the unintel- 
ligent Engliſh reader and foreigner are left to gueſs at what mean- 
ing they ſhould adopt. 8 

During ſome intervals of receſs, receſſary to the fatigue of this 
laborious undertaking, Mr. Johnſon publiſhed many other pieces, 
amongſt which the Rambler, a ſeries of periodical eſſays, which 
came out twice a week for two years ſucceſſively, ſtands in the 
foremoſt rank. ä 

This performance has been extolled by the generality of the pub- 
lic, even more than his dictionary; and bookſellers, favouring the 
devotion of the town, in advertiſing any of Johnſon's works, are 
fure to tell you it was written by the ingenious author of the 
Rambler. How to account for this falſe taſte, I can only explain 
by its being written in a //z/ting ſtyle, peculiar to himſelf ; and as 
Teſty in the play ſays of Greek, they ſuppoſe it fine, - becauſe he 
mouths it fo.”? g 1 | | 

I will not derogate, however, ' ſo far from his merit, as to pro- 
nounce it alto gether an uſeleſs performance; on the contrary, I 
think the deſign laudable ; and if Dr. Johnſon has not increaſed the 
circle of moral enquiry, he has, by no means, contracted it, but 
what I am ſurpriſed at is, that an author who had ſuch excellent 
patterns before him, as the Tatlers, Spedlators, Cuardians, &c. &c. 
mould, for the mere fake of originality, induftriouſly decline the 


fimplicity of their manner; as well as how his ſtyle could be reliſhed 


by perfons-who previouſly had fuch ſamples to the contrary. 

Dr. Johnſon had, very fortunately for him, ſecured his reputation 
as a writer, before he commenced poet ; nor did ke, when com- 
menced one, continue his tract long, for except a few ez paſſant pieces, 
London, and The vanity of human wiſhes, are the only two poems 
he publifhed. In thefe he has ſhewn mare ſatire than poetical abili— 
ties, as that ſame labour and ſtiffneſs, that attend all his proſaic 
writings, ſhew more conſpicuouſly here. Not long after theſe pub - 
lications, he carried this pompoſity of ſtyle into a ſpecies of writing, 
with much more ſucceſs. The literary world need not be informed 
J allude to a little novel, publiſned by him, called, the prince of 
Abyſſinia; a work calculated for the very meridian of his genius, 
and loudly proclaims his forte to lie in Faſlern narrations. | 

His life of Savage has gone through many editions, and has been 
much read; but, in my opinion, proves him a greater moraliſt than 
Biegrapher ;. beſide, his friendſhip and intimacy with the unfortunte 
Hero of his piece, led him to throw a veil over his miſcarriages, _ 

OE . ee e e, 
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hold up his virtues in ſo ſtrong a light, that he has been branded, by 
ſeveral very intimate with the character of Savage, with partiality. 

As a dramatic Writer, our author is barely entitled to add to the 
liſt ; and even there he has no pretentions to ſtand, if we analize 
his abilities by the ſtandard he has left us to judge of, Ireue. This 
piece, when it was put into Mr, Garrick's hands, was looked upon 
by that gentleman, after many a diligent reading, to be unfit for 
repreſentation, With a modeſty peculiar to himſelf, he told Mr. 
Jebnſon ſo, and politely pointed out, for his alteration, ſeveral 
paſſages, particularly that part that referred to the explanation of 
the plot; adding, at the ſame time, „he would not preſume to 
dictate to fo ſuperior a judge; but that his long acquaintance with 
the theatre, and conſequently with the taſte of the town, made 
him better informed what would be moſt univerſally agreeable.” — 
Though one ſhould i imagine, that this candid behaviour would endear 
the manager to the poet, it had a different effect on the temper of 
Johnſon, who, in an imperious tone, replied, ** I underſtand, Sir, 
you are an actor; I am an author; therefore play my piece as it 
now is, or reſtore it me.” Mr. Garrick took him at his word; and, 
as if he ſpoke with a prophetical ſpirit, the condemnation of Irene 
partly was owing to the explanation of the plot—the diſcovery only 
lying in a ſingle line, which being overlooked by the generality of 
the audience, gave them an opportunity (which the total want of 

Incident in the whole piece. very much aſſiſted) of conſigning it to 
. damnation, 
Having thus taken an impartial review of the principal works of 
Dr. Johnſon, I ſhall continue theſe ſtrictures with a few looſe re- 
marks on his laſt political performance, T he Falſe Alarm; and con- 
clude with ſome general critiques on his private character. It is not 
my intention, in either of theſe, to ſtep into a ſtrict examination; 
it wauld carry me beyond the limits of my deſign. I ſhall only 
obſerve, there was a time when the unpen fi 7 Samuel Johnſon 
Profeſſed other ſentiments than the enſlaved *, hired, Dr. Johnſon 
ſpeaks of in his Falſe Alarm, There was a time when his powers 
would have been exerted-another way, than in the ſuppreſſion or 
liberty and freedom ; but alas ! why ſhould we want further in- 
ſtances of the venality of the times, when the 2vora/ Rambler adds 
to the long catalogue of coruption, and {hews us that the exact 
knowledge of our dutics does not always prevent us from relin- 
quireg them ? 

This laſt circumſtance is fo interwoyen with his private character, 
as leaves it far from being unſullied. To this ke has- added ſuch a 
haughtineſs of temper, and a dogmatical manner of deciſion, (ac- 
quired by long eſtabliſhed literary reputation, and the ſucceſſive 
compliments of dunces) that his opinions often favour more of caprice 


* Johnſon s explanation of a 2 aner in bis dictiouar) —“ 4 
Faves f fat e, hired id a A to gbey his maller.” 


T7 


and 


aſſertion, I ſhall only repeat his character of three of the greateſt 


Thurſday, Fuly 5, 1770. No. 3757. 


tion in public, (which often did not amount to abſolute cuckoldom) 
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and ill temper, than candor or judgment, To corroborate this 


geniuſes this age has produced Sit, Churchill, and Thomſon ; The 
firſt he has often called a /hallow fellow—the ſecond a foo/—and ' 
the third diſguſting. I ſhall conclude by obſerving, that if he piques 
himſelf on being the contraſt of theſe writers he has taken ſuch liber- 
ties with, I believe very few would envy Dr. Johnſon his ſuperior 
ſituation. : | | ; | 


Number LXXII. 


WHITEHALL EVENING POST, 


4 LETTER from Nixon L'Encros “ in the Shades, to the 
Hon. Mrs. F=—r, Preſident of the modern COTERIE, 


Dear F—, 


I Have been a diſappointed hearer fince J left the world, of the 
1 tedious improvements that have been made with you in love 
and gallantry : Cupid, it is true, has ſometimes viſited you; - but, 
as the ſprightly Farquhar remarks, © He walked upon crutches 
rather than uſe his wings.“ A woman of faſhion, being once ſeen 
in a hackney-coach with a ſprightly young fellow, a little flirta- 


and now and then a ſeparation, made up the group of modern 
gallantry. a | 3 . 
It was the ſame in my time; for notwithſtanding the polite reign 
of Lewis Quatorze has been ſo cried up by the flatterers of that 
age, reputation was made a great fuz about, and except a few ex- 
centric women of quality, who were ſuperior to the dull preſcription of 
ceremonies, that prude virtue generally took the lead of diſſipation. 
. | | | | As 


* Ninon L' Enclos lived in the age of Lewis XIV. and was th: 
moſt beautiful and gallant woman of her time. She lived to near 
ninety years of age; and, what perhaps is unprecedented, ſbe 
preſerved her beauty and ſpirit, that . ſhe made a conqueſt of 3 
young abbe of 25, at the age of 80. 
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As for my part, my character and conduct were ſo ſcrutinized by 
the polite moral mongers of that day, and as is always the caſe, 
ſo many anecdotes which never happened added to my hiſtory, 
that, to tell you a truth, my dear Fitz, which I never owned be- 
fore, IJ have been often pained to the ſoul of me, and once felt more 


uneaſineſs than my whole life of pleaſure (which thank the fates 


was not a very ſhort one) ever could compenſate. The circum- 
ſtance, my dear, was this, which I the more readily mention to you, 
as you will not have the opportunity of reading it in any of my 
biographers. | 3 | 

I was one day going to court, when my foremoſt chairman had 
the misfortune to flip, and broke his leg. The embaraſſment J 
was neceſſarily under (tho' not hurt, as I came down pently on 
my fide) forced me to take ſhelter in an oppoſite fruit-ſhop. As I 
was paſſing to the place, the accident and my being in full dreſs, 
drew a crowd of the common-people, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, 
to enquire the cauſe. My rank, therefore, and character, as will 
appear by the ſequel, was immediately known, when a young wa- 
terman coming up, and aſking the cauſe of the crowd, was anſwer- 
ed by another, that Mademoiſelle L*Enclos had had the misfor- 
tune to fall by the ſlipping of her chairman. Le Diable! Peſt une 
toute, (cried the ſavage) elle tomba d la renverſe tres toujours,” The 
beaſtiality of this Goth, and the total want of reſpect that accompanied 


his manner of expreſſian, had ſuch an immediate effect on my 


ſpirits, that I fainted away, and continued in that ſituation till 
one of my footmen returned with a hazard carriage, in which I was 
conveyed to my houſe, and did not recover myſelf for three days. 
But where am I ſtraying? I fat down to congratulate, and I am 
writing my memoirs. Accept then, my deareft Fitz, my ſincereſt 
thanks, for perfecting a ſcience that was only begun by me. I 
thought myſelf a tolerable inventreſs of pleaſure, and the world gave 
me credit for that opinion; but I ſubmit to you: I find that I liv- 
ed a century too ſoon, as the quinteſſence of modern gallantry was 
relerved for the xra of Geo. III. under the direction of a F y. 
In my time every woman of pleaſure made her own parties, and 
ſhe ſhared the greateſt diviſion of demi - rep reputation, who made 


moſt, and conducted them with moſt ingenuity: but you have an- 


ticipated all invention; nothing now is wanting beſide inclination. 
The reſtraints of ſcandal are happily removed, and a market is open- 
. where the nobleſſe of both ſexes may opeuly and uncenſurably 
relort. | 

Do you know, my dear Fitz, that I had ſome preſentiment of 
this affair defore it actually took place? Poſitively J had. The 
frequent ſeparations, the eaſy familiarity of divorces, and, above all, 


that univerſal freedom that was hourly taking place amongſt the 


two ſexes, under all denominations, led me to conclude thele /oo/e 
aft; would one day be eſtabliſhed into a regular code. That day 
is happily arrived, and (oh! ſcandal to my country, which ef il 
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fore this led yow the way in every faſhionable amuſement) is arrived 


in Britain! I give you joy of it, however, very ſincerely: for fo the 
day is arrived, no matter when; 'tis a great point gained, and the 


mventrefs ſhould ſhare her deſerved gratifications. 

Surely your prints fib, when they tell us, that it is neceſſary that 
two ladies and one gentleman ſhould be preſent to open the Co- 
teris. My dear, don't you ſee this ridiculous rule (if it be true) 
embarraſſes the general plan? for, as lord H—t—n juſtly obſerved, 
a gentleman and lady can readily make a third, if you are particu- 
larly attached to that number. But, perhaps, I miſtake the matter: 
your preſent race of men are grown fo robuſt, and reſemble ſo 
much their ancient anceſtors, that one gentleman may be capable 
of entertaining two ladies at a game of romps, all fours, &c. &c. 
If fo, I beg your pardon, the diſtinction is right: but I fancy it 
is quite otherwiſe, by the emaciated figure of a noble diſciple of 
lord L—g—r, who viſited theſe regions about two months ago; 
if fo, my dear, you are poſitively wrong. But if it wonld not be 
thought impertinent in me to offer advice to one fo ſuperior in plea- 
furable reſources, I would, before I conclude this letter, preſent you 
with a little ſketch of the plan I propoſe, which J ſabmit with all 
due deference to you, and the reſt of the female members of the 
club. | | i 

As all our amuſements, particularly our gallant ones, ſhould be 
ſpontaneous, and merely the effect of inclination, let there be no 


determined night for aſſembling : therefore, at any time, when two 


perſons of different ſexes meet, let them form a Coterie; let there be 
a number of ſmall rooms, in the form of a gallery, where each 
couple may retire to, either previous to their mixing in the public 
room, or at any time afterwards they think fit. As theſe rooms 
ſhould be o calculated for the greater privacy of converſation, a 
couch, with a couple of chairs will be fufficient furniture: but, as 
theſe converſations may be occaſionally prolonged, it is neceſſary the 
cloſets of theſs rooms thoald not be unprovided witk negus, ratafia, 
Jellies, &e. by which means you will have it in your power to give a 
reſt to your party, by making it public or private in a moment. 
This regulation, with what other little arrangements you ſhall 
occaſionally think fit to ſubjoin, I think will make your little ſociety. 
the moſt nouvelle and liberal aſſembly in Europe, and: foreigners mult 


come to London to taſte the true /cavoir piore, Submitting it, 


therefore, to you, and the club's farther confideration, I have the 


honour to ſubſcribe myſelf _ 


Your moſt obliged PRE friend, N 
and humble ſervant, 
| | NINON L'ENCLOS, 
Number 


2 
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Number LXXIII. 
W HITEHA IL. L EVENING POST. 
Thurſday, July 5, 1770. | | No. 3757. | 


A particular Account of the/CounTEss of Barky, the King 
/ France's preſent MisTRESS. | 


ADAME Du Barry, whom fortune deſigned to the honour 

VI of being miſtreſs to the king of France, is the daughter of a 
ivate gentleman in Poitou. She had been brought up from her in- 
— in the celebrated nunnery of Fontevrault, where fhe remained 
till the fixteenth year of her age. A fine figure, a lively air, an 
ealy and graceful deportment; an affable diſpoſition, ready wit, 
and a mind improved by all the advantages of genteel education, 
except the knowledge of the world, ſo eaſily acquired, gained her 
many provincial admirers, when ſhe returned to her father's houſe. 
Monſieur Du Barry, fon of a director of the tobacco farm, who 
was already intimate in the family, was equally ſucceſsful in his 
addreſſes, and in the countenance of the young lady's parents. 
Both their fortunes amounted to one hundred thouſand livres; and 
the proſpe& of M. Barry's preferment in the army, urged the con- 
cluſion - of their marriage. Madame du Barry lived ſeveral years 
in her native province, and moved within the ſphere of her equals, 
till a conteſted ſucceſſion to a conſiderable eſtate obliged her to re- 
pair to the capital, in order to ſollicit the protection of a preſident 
of the parliament of Paris, to whom ſhe was related. She was cen- 
ſured at firſt by the Pariſian ladies as a pretty awkward provincial ; 
but her paſſion for dreſs, and her rapid improvement in the various 
decorations of the toilet, ſoon ſilenced her female critics. A flight 
tinge of artificial red enlivened her delicate features. 3 
Thus proficient in the arts of coquetry, and the modes of the 
court, ſhe was quoted as the ſtandard of elegance and the box toh. She 
had been many times to ſee the king dine in public, who had ob- 
ſerved her without any emotions of love or ders. She was not diſ- 
appointed, as ſhe went there firſt by a motive of mere curioſity. 
Some pretend that the monarch gave her ſome ſignificant glances, 
which ſhe had the vanity to conſtrue in her favour; and it ſeems 
ſhe had ſome meaning when ſhe made her laſt appearance at court, 
in a dreſs no leſs remarkable by its elegance than its richneſs. The 
king aſked the duke De Noailles who ſhe was? he anſwered his 
majeſty, That he did not know, but would enquire immediately.“ 
ladame Barry was then accompanied by madame the preſident 
of Dumeſail, who acquainted the duke with all the particulars he 
Vol. II. e deſired. 
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deſired. When he had made his report to the king, he obſerved her 
with great attention, and ſaid, in a ſort of rapture, C'eſt une des plus 
jolies femmes que j'ai vue depuis long tems, she is one of the pret- 
tieſt women I have ſeen for a long while.” Madame Du Barry 
bluſhed, and ſeemed out of countenance on hearing the king's extra- 
vagant praiſes, and having coneealed her ſecret pleafure, more 
than her confuſion, ſhe retired. The duke de Noailles followed her 
by the king's orders, and accompanied her to her coach, to have an 
opportunity of declaring his maſter's paſſion. ** Time will ſhew.” 
aid ſhe to the duke, if the king is in earneſt,” 

The next day count Dorigny waited upon her at her houſe in the 
Marais, and ſhe having accepted, without heſitation, a place in his 
vis-a-vis, he conducted her to Verſailles, where ſhe was introduced 

ſecretly into the king's apartment. 


The king intended at firſt to amuſe himſelf occaſionally with Ma- 
dame Barry, and made her in conſequence propoſals which mortified 
her vanity. But he was in the cones of their interviews ſo charmed 
with her converſation, and her genteel deportment, that he made no 
longer a myſtery of his paſſion; and aſſigned her apartments in the 
royal palace, with appointments and an attendance ſuited to the 
favourite ſultana of a great monarch. The duke de Choiſeul, who 
can ſuffer no rival in the king's confidence, hates her heartily ; and 
incurred once the king's diſpleaſure for having rode by her uncon- 
' cerned when ſhe had a fall from her horſe in hunting with the king. 
* Monſieur de Choiſeul, ſaid he, j'anurois afiſis votre maitreſſe dans 
le meme cas; jugez, combien votre manque d'egard pour la mienne 
doit me deplaire, ** I ſhould have in the ſame caſe aſſiſted your 
: miſtreſs, judge how much I ought to be offended at your neglect for 
mine.” | ET | | . 
Madame Barry, who was not yet rivetted in the king's affection, 
thought it was prudent to diſſemble her reſentment; but moſt 
courtiers think that ſhe has only poſtponed the effects of her venge- 
ance. Her huſband, like a ſenſible Frenchman, has renounced all 
farther commerce with her, for the conſideration of a penſion of 
thirty thouſand livres. Her influence is daily more and more viſible; 
and as there is no queen nor rival to ſhare with her the king's attach- 
ment, ſhe is likely to preſerve her credit and authority, He has 
lately aſſigned her a penſion of one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, 
and provided for many of her obſcure friends and relations. She had 
had no intrigue of eclat before ſhe was admitted to the embraces of 
ber ſovereign. Many are of opinion ſhe will be the Maintenon of 
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Number LXXIV. 


PUBLIC F 


A new plan for an unexceptionable, Female Coterie. Written 
by a Lady. | 


UPPOSE a female coterie, a contraſt to that which at 
religious of both ſexes ; ſuppoſe a laudable deſire of improving the 


and to prove the intention truly praiſe-worthy, let us imagine it 
inſtituted under the direction of Mrs. — „ à character as 
well known for her uniform practice for every virtue, and her 
benevolence of heart and humble manners, as ſhe is univerſall 

admired for her extenſive knowledge in the walks of ſcience 
and found learning: ſuppoſe her kindly yielding to the unanimous 
defirg of every voice, and elected governeſs; her excellent friend 
Mrs. , gracefully condeſcending alſo to patronize and to 
aſſiſt the inſtitution, and with theſe, it were to be wiſhed, that 


» Whoſe mind and richly cultivated underſtanding render 
her the valuable friend of ſuch” diſtinguiſhed characters, would, 

with all their powers of acquiring and diſpenſing knowledge, re- 
gulate, in concert with the amiable governels and patroneſs, the 
method of diſpoſing every hour appropriated to their meeting, in 
ſome improving manner, and let the 'members be admitted by the 


7 introduction of one of theſe four principals, who muſt anſwer for 


the characters of ſuch as they propoſe. 
Inſtead of midnight revels, this aſſembly ſhould meet before the 


rades or gaming tables ! Such deviations from the paths of virtue, 
muſt forever baniſh from the ſociety the guilty member. This be the 


ſuperior ſatisfaction that attends on purſuits improving and delight- 
ful to the mind, can ever fink down to the common level of thoſe 
that ſoffer folly, vanity, and faſhion, to lead them into the ways 
of idleneſs and vice! For human nature, it is hoped, is not fo cor- 
rupt, but that a courſe of virtue, and of virtuous pleaſures once 
eſtabliſhed, - will maintain a ee in the heart, 


Thurſday, Fuly 5, 1770. | No. 3808. | 


preſent excites the indignation of the virtuous, - modeſt, and 


mind, and mending the heart, were the motives for an aſſociation. | 


Mrs. -————, whole genius yields the palm to none, and Miſs: 


noon of day, with ſpirits unimpaired by late nocturnal parties; no 
natural reſt deſtroyed by loſs of innocence or fortune at maſque- 


law; though it can ſcarcely be imagined, that thoſe who once have . 
felt a diſpoſition to enter into this ſociety, and who have enjoyed the 
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The place of meeting may be ſome convenient apartment in a 
houſe taken by ſome well educated, worthy perſon, whoſe diſap- 
pointments in life, make her glad to accommodate this laudable 
aſſembly, and to accept the reaſonable. contributions a moderate 
ſubſcription from every individual will. taiſe ; and each member, 
according to her particular taſte, will provide books globes, mu- 
ſical inſtruments, or painting utenſils, and the rooms will in "time 
be decorated, by the performances of ſome of the fair artiſts, no 
other coſtly elegance being allowed by a ſociety, not intended to 
be fo expenſive, as to exclude the middling claſs, from whence the 
moſt valuable productions may be expected. Oeconomical regula · 
tions are therefore abſolutely neceſſary, and no partiality to birth 
or fortune can be ſuppoſed poſſible, where improvement is the foun- 
dation, merit the elevation, and Mrs. ——, the ſuperintendant. 

The meeting ſhould always be open with ſome lecture on religi- 
ous ſubjects, morals, hiſtory, or manners; explained and enforced 
by the amiable governeſs, under whoſe direction the members of 
this ſociety may learn ſuch modeſt deportment, as will in all pub- 
lic and private company, preſerve them from the ridicule, even of 
envy and ignorance; for if affectation, or ſelf- conceit approach the 
ſeminary, the members of it muſt expect no quarter. 

After the firſt important leſſon, the buſineſs of the day may be 
regulated, and parties divide for different occupations, and the 
meetings cloſe with the recapitulation of the day's improvement. 

The afternoons always to be ſpent with the common connexions 
and employments of the world, and mornings alſo occaſionally taken 
from the general courſe, when called by any benevolent attention 
to diſtant friends, or engagements ſometimes eligible in a general 
commerce with the beau monde; for no ſingularity, no auſterity 
of manners ſhould ever be ſeen in the members of a ſociety, where 
univerſal philanthrophy is moſt carefully to be inculcated. —Ladics 
in every fituation of life to be admitted, provided theſe meetings 
interfere not with their domeſtic duties to huſbands and families at 
home; for which reaſon, early riſing will be ſtrongly recommend- 
ed by our governeſs, whoſe example ſhews what great acquirements 
reward the ſtudies of the vigilant, who gain a day before the ſons 
and daughters of ſloth, or the followers of midnight diverſions, 
peep upon the ſun ! And it is hoped that ſuch men and critics as 
too often check the progreſs of genius in women, by their cruel ex- 
chmations againſt female improvements, will not open their mouthe, 
and exert their pens againſt this inſtitution, which is intended to 
be guarded from the conſequences that may ſometines have injured 
the fair in the opinions even of ſenſible men; for here every. do- 
meſtic duty, and prudent regulation, will be conſtantly a part of 
the buſineſs and improvement intended, and the enlargement of the 
mind | by- extenſive reading, and a knowledge acquired of human 
nature, cannot fail to render each female votary for marriage 


more deſirable to reaſonable men, to whom a cultivated un- 
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derſtandlng, and a converſable companion, muſt be moſt valuable, 
when faund compatible with the humility, compliance, and be- 
coming cares, that are, or ought to be, deemed indiſpenſible in 
the marriage ſtate, - X | b 

Theſe few hints are propoſed by a lover of female improvements, 
who wiſhes to fee the ſex become more uſeful members of the 
community than the faſhionable accompliſhments, ſuperficially at- 
tained, and a habit of diffipation, with time ſquandered away, and 
a round of public haunts and private card-tables, can ever tend to 
make them! And for which miſtaken courſe. of life thoſe fine gen- 
tlemen are partly anſwerable, whoſe ſarcaſm on female literature 
had driven away many a modeſt fair one from the arms of wiſdom, 
into the bolder embraces of pleaſure ; as if men were ſafer with 
a wife bred at a card-table, than to a writing-deſk ; and had rather 
take one from public walks and afſemblies, than from the prove 
of the muſes, rel, | 
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Number LXXV. 
5 A * 1 r 1 i 1 . 
Saturday, July 215 1770. 5 : a No. 12,914. 


The follewing is a GENUINE and arTFSTED COPY of the LAs r 
WII IL and TESTAMENT of the RichT Hon. WILLIAM 


BECK FORD, Es , late Lord Mayor of London, and one of 


the Repreſentatives in Parliament for that City; extracted from 
the Regiſtry of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 


HIS is the laſt Will and Teſtament of ide William Beckford, 
I Eſq; of Fonthill-Gifford, in the county of Wilts. Imprimis, 
my will and mind is that all my juſt debts ſhall be fully paid and 
fatisfied ; and I do hereby charge my whole eſtate with the payment 


thereof, and with the payment of the legacies and ſums of money 


herein after given. Item, I do hereby confirm the ſettlement made 
upon my dear wife, Maria Beckford, previous to our inter-marriage 
and every. thi therein contained. And J alſo give and bequeath to 
her the ſum of five hundred pounds, to be paid her within two months, 
or as much ſopner as conveniently may be next after my deceaſe. 
And my will is, that ſhe may if ſhe pleaſes make ule of all or any of 
my jewels after my death, during her life, and a thouſand Jas 1 
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ſuch pieces of plate as ſhe ſhall make choice of during her life. Item, 
Subje& to, and charged as aforeſaid, I give and deviſe all my ma- 
nors, plantations, ſlaves, lands, tenements, hereditaments and real 
eſtates, whatſoever and whereſoever, with the appurtenances unto 
my dear beloved ſon, William Beckford, and to the heirs male of his 
body lawfully iſſuing; and in default of ſuch iſſue, unto the heirs male 
of my own body lawfully ifſuing ; and in default of ſuch iſſue, I give 
and deviſe all the ſame manors, plantations, ſlaves, lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, eſtates, and premiſes, unto my natural or reputed 
ſon Richard Beckford, lately in partnerſhip with Meſſrs. Collett 
and Evans, of London, Merchants, and to the heirs male of the 
body of the ſaid Richard Beckford, lawfully iſſuing ; and in default 


of ſuch iſſue, I give and deviſe the ſame manors, plantations, flaves, 


lands, tenements, and hereditaments, eſtates, and premiſes, unto 
my natural or reputed ſon, John Beckford, a youth now employed 
in the accompting-houſe of Meſſrs. Hope and Co. merchants, in 
Amſterdam, and to the heirs male of his body, lawfully iſſuing ; 
and in default of ſuch iſſue, T give and deviſe all the ime manor, 


plantations, ſlaves, lands, tenements, hereditaments, eſtates, and 


premiſes, unto my natural or reputed ſon, Charles Beckford, other- 
wiſe Jennings, a youth now living with Mr. Benjamin Molineaur, 
at Wolverhampton, in the county of Stafford, and to the heirs 
male of the body of him the ſaid Charles, lawfully iſſuing; and in 
default of ſuch iſſue, I give and deviſe all the ſame manors, planta- 
tions, ſlaves, lands, tenements, hereditaments, eſtates, and premiſes, 
unto my natural or reputed ſon, Roſe Beckford, now at a boardin 


* 


ſchpol at Peckham, in the county of Surry, and to the heirs male 


of his body lawful iſſuing; and in default of ſuch iſſue, I give and 
deviſe all the ſame manors, plantations, ſlaves, lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, eſtates, and premiſes, unto my natural or reputed 


ham aforeſaid, and to the heirs male of his body, lawfully iſſuing; 
and in default of ſuch iſſue, I give and deviſe,all the ſame manors, 
plantations, ſlaves, lands, tenements, hereditaments, eſtates, and 
premiſes unto my natural or reputed ſon, Nathaniel Beckford, liv- 


Jon, Thomas Beckford, now at the ſame boarding-ſchool at Peck- 


ing with the Rev. Dr. Wake, at Knoyle, in the ſaid county of 


Wilts, and to the heirs male of his body, lawfully iſſuing ; and in 
default of ſuch iſſue, I give and deviſe all the ſame manors, planta- 
tions, ſlaves, lands, tenements, hereditaments, eſtates, and pre- 
miſes, unto my nephew, Peter Beckford, and the heirs male of his 


body lawfully iſſuing; and in default of ſuch iſſue, I give and deviſe 


all the fame manors, plantations, ſlaves, lands, tenements, beredi- 


taments, eſtates, and premiſes, unto my brother, Francis Beckford, 

and the heirs male of his body, lawfully iſſuing; and in default of 

ſuch iſſue, unto my own right heirs for ever. Item, I give and be- 
veath wito my ſaid ſon, Richard Beckford, the ſum of five thou- 


{and five hundred pounds, over and above four thouſand five hundred 


pounds already given him by note of hand, to be. paid him WIE. 
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one year next after my deceaſe, with intereſt from my death after 
Item, I give and bequeath 


the rate of four per cent. per annum. 
unto my ſaid fon, John Beckford, the ſum of five thouſand pounds; 
unto my ſaid ſon, Charles Beckford, the like ſum of five thouſand pounds; 
unto my faid fon, Roſe Beckford, the like ſum of five thouſand 
pounds; unto my faid fon, Thomas Beckford, the like ſum of five 
' thouſand pounds, and unto my faid fon, Nathaniel Beckford, the 


like ſum of five thouſand pounds; but in caſe his wife lives to the 


age of twenty-one years, then I give him only one thouſand pounds : 
which faid legacies are to be paid to my ſaid five laſt-named ſons, 


reſpectively when, and as they ſhall reſpectively attain the age of 
twenty-one years, and ſuch liberal allowances ſhall in the mean time 
be made for their reſpective maintenance and education, and ſums of 
money if needful, advanced for or towards their or any of their ad- 


vantage or preferment, as my executors, herein after named, or the 
major part of them, ſhall think fit and approve: Item, I give and 
bequeath unto my natural or reputed daughter, Barbara Wake, now 
the wife of the Reverend Doctor Charles Wake, the ſum of five 
thouſand pounds, which after her death ſhall go and be divided 
equally amongſt her children then living, or to or for their uſe, 
Item, I give and bequeath unto my natural or reputed daughter, 
Suſannah Beckford, now at a boarding ſchool at Kenſington, the 
ſum of five thouſand pounds, to be paid her when ſhe attains the 
age of twenty-one years, or on*the day of her marriage, with the 
previous conſent in writing of my faid executors, or of the major 
part of them, which ſhall firſt happen. 
ſhall happen to be with-child at the time of my deceaſe, and I 
ſhall thereby have any after-born child or children, then and in 
that caſe, I allot the ſum of twenty 
a proviſion for ſuch after-born child or children, and I do here- 
by charge my eſtate with the payment thereof. - Item, I give 
and deviſe unto Mrs, Hannah Thwaits, otherwiſe Maxwell, 
an annuity or yearly ſum of two hundred pounds, for and 
during her natural life, to be paid her half-yearly, by even 
and equal portions, at the two moſt uſual feaſts or days of pay- 
ment in the year, commonly called midſummer-day and Chriſtmas- 
day, the firſt payment to begin and be made on ſuch of the ſaid 
days as ſhall firſt happen next after my deceaſe, and all the ſaid pay- 
ments to be made free and clear of all taxes and deductions. Item, 
1 give and deviſe unto Jonathan Hewlett, if living in my ſervice at 


the time of my deceaſe, an annuity or yearly ſum of twenty-five 


pounds, for and during his natural life. Item, I- give and deviſe to 
Matthias Mitchell, if living in my ſervice at the time of my deceaſe, 


an annuity or yearly ſum of ten pounds for and during his natural 


life. Item, I glve and deviſe unto William Street, if living in my 


ſervice at the time of my deceaſe, an annuity or yearly ſum of ten 
Pounds, for and during his natural life; and I do recommend to 


my executors, that the above-named Jonathan Hewlett, Matthias 
Mitchell, and William Street, may be continued jn my ſervice : 
8 And 


Item, If my dear wife 


thouſand pounds as and for 
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the time of my deceaſe. Item, I 
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And in caſe all or any of my faid before-named ſons'and daughter, 
John, Charley Roſe, Thomas, Nathaniel, and Suſannah; - ſhall 
happen to die before their ſaid legacies ſhall reſpectively become pay. 
able, then and in ſuch caſe, the legacy and legacies of her, them, 
or any of them ſo dying, ſhall reſpectively ſink into my eſtate, 
and not be paid at all. Item, Whereas my nephew, Peter Beck- 


ford, and my brother, Francis Beckford, have ample fortunes of 


their own, I hope. they will be contented with the ſmall: remem- 
brance I ſhall hereby leave them, (that is to ſay) I give to each 
of them, my faid nephew Peter Beckford, and my brother Fran- 
cis Beckford, the ſum of one hundred pounds. Item, I give to 
ſiſter, the Counteſs of Effingham, the fam of five hundred pounds, 
and to each of her children one hundred pounds. Item, I gave 
to Mrs. Anne Du Moulin, of Peckham, for her .motherly care of 
and affection for my children, two hundred pounds. To Captain 
Thomas Collett, of King-ſtreet, Covent-garden, one hundred 
pounds ; and to Thomas Smith, of Gray's. inn, Gentleman, one 
hundred pounds. And my will is, that the .pecuniary legacies 
hereby given are tv be excluſive of, and over and beſides, what 
I may happen to owe to any of the ſaid legatees reſpectively at 
give to all and every my 
menial ſervants in Great Britain, who ſhall be in .my ſervice at 


the time of my deceaſe, the fum of ten pounds a- piece. Item, I 
give and bequeath all the reſt and reſidue of my goods, chattels, 


and perſonal eſtate, whatſoever and whereſover, unto my executors 
herein after appointed, in truſt, to get in and difpole of, and con- 
vert the ſame into money, with all convenient ſpeed, (except 
ſuch goods, chattels, and things, as they. ſhall think proper to pre- 
ſerve in ſpecie, which I leave to their diſcretion) and to apply the 
fame, in the firſt place, to the payment of my debts, and ſuch of 
the hereby given lagacies as are directed to be paid in a limited 
time, and afterwards to the payment of the other legacies as they 
ſhall become payable ; and as to the overplus (if any) and alſo as 
to the goods, chattels, and things, which ſhall be preſerved in 
ſpecie, as aforeſaid, in truſt, for my faid fon William Beckford, 
and to be paid and delivered to him when he ſhall attain the age 
of twenty-one years; and in cafe of his death under that ape, 
then, in truſt, for the perſon who, under this my will, ſhall next 
become intitled to my real eſtates hereby deviſed, and ſhall : attain 
the ſaid age of twenty-one years. And I do hereby make, rontti- 
tute, and appoint. my worthy friends, the Right Honourable the 
Lord Bruce, Sir John Gibbons, Baronet, Henry Hoare, of Stour- 


ton, in the ſaid county of Wilts, Eſquire, Doctor Charles Wire, 


Rector of Knoyle, William Mathew Burt, of Maiden-Eamley in 
Berkſhire, Eſquire, and George Cooke, Eſquire, Member for Mid- 
dleſex, executors of this my laſt will and teſtament, and guar- 
dians of the perſons and eſtates of my faid ſons and daughter, 
William, Nathaniel, John, Charles, Roſe, Thamat, and Suſannab, 


* 
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have the whole and abſolute management of all the eſfates and 
emiſſes hereby deviſed, during the reſpective Winorities of my ſaid 


ons herein before-named, with zowers to ſet and let the fame as 


they ſhall find or judge .awvvoſt for the advantage of the perſons 
intereſted. thergig. ---Ffovided always, and I hereby declare my. 
further will and mind to be, that it ſhall and may be lawful to 
and for my faid herein before-named ſans William, Richard, 


John, Charles, Raſe, Thomas and Nathaniel, and to my ſaid 
& nephew Peter Beckford, and my brother Francis Beckford, when 


and as they ſhall come unto and be in the actual . poſſeſſion of 
the eſtates and premiſſes hereby deviſed or limited to them re- 
ſpectively, by virtue of this my will, by any deed, writing, 
or writings, . under their, or any of their, reſpective hands and 
ſeals; duly atteſted by two or more credible witneſſes, to grant, 
ſettle, limit or appoint, any annuity or rent charge to be iſſuing, 
out of the premiſes whereof they ſhall be reſpectively in the 
actual poſſęſſion, unto or upon, or to the uſe of any woman or 
women whom they ſhall reſpectively marry, for and during the 
reſpective lives of ſuch women for jointure, and in barr of dower, ſa 
that ſuch jointures may be made before marriage, and ſo that no ſuch, 
annuity or rent charge do exceed a third part of the yearly rent, value, 
income or produce of the eſtates out of which the ſame ſhall. 
be to iſſue, and ſo that there be not more than one ſuch. 
annuity or rent charge iſſuing and going  thereout at one and, 
the ſame time; and alſo by any ſuch deed, writing or writings, ar. 
by their reſpective laſt wills, to be atteſted as aforeſaid, to charge 
the ſaid eſtates and premiſes whereof they, ſhall reſpectively be ſo 
in the actual poſſeſſion as aforeſaid, or any part or parts thereof, 
with the payment of any ſum or ſums of money for the maintenance 
and educatian of all or any their reſpective younger children by ſuch 
mrrriages, to be raifed and paid, by ſuch ways and means, and in fuch 


: manner, as by ſuch deed, . writings or laſt wills reſpectively ſhall be 


directed; ſo, nevertheleſs, that the whole, principal money ſo to be 
charged for younger children do not in the whole exceed thirty 
thoutand pounds: and alſo that it ſhall and may be lawful to and 
for my faid ſons, nephew, and brother reſpectively, when and as 
they ſhall reſpeRively come unto and be in the actual poſſeſſion of 
the Rid eſtates and premiſſes hereby deviſed or limited to them re- 
tpectively, by virtue of this my will, to grant leaſes of all or any 
part of the  preiniſes in Great-Britain, unto any perſon or perſons, 
for any term or. terms not exceeding tweuty-one years in poſſeiſion, 
and not in reverſion, or by way of future intereſt ; and ſo as there 
be reſerved. in every ſuch leaſe, payable half yearly during the con- 
tinuance thereof, the beſt and moſt improved yearly rent that can be 
reaſonably gotten for the ſame, without taking any Ene or foregift; 
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during their reſpeQive minorities z and to each of my ſaid ęxecutors, 
who ſhall act ay ſuch, I give the ſum of one hundred pounds for 
mourning. And I hereby declare my will and mind to be, that. 
my fi& executors, and the ſurvivors and ſurvivor of them, ſhalt. 
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and fo as there be contained in all ſuch caſes, proviſees or 
conditions of re- entry for non-payment of the rents thereby 
to be reſerved; and ſo as no clauſe be contained in an 
ſuch leaſe, inpowering any leſſee or leſſees to commit waſte, ſuch leaſe 
or exempting them from puniſhment for committing waſte ; and ſo 
as all ſuch leſſees do &xcecute and deliver counter- parts of their re{\- 
pective leaſes. And I recommend to my executors, that all ſugars, 
rum, and other plantation-produce that is ſent to the port of Lon- 
don, be conſigned to the houſe of Collet, Evens and Co. until ſuch © 
time as any of my ſons ſhall ſet up in the bulineſs of a ſugar- factor; 
then my deſire is, that the conſignments may paſs through his ur 
their hands. And my further will and mind is, that my ſaid execu— 
tors ſhall and may from time to time retain and reinburſe themſelves 
reſpectively, out of the produce of my eſtate, all coſts, charges, 
damages and expences whatever, which they ſhall or may reſpectively 
expend, pay, diſburſe, ſuffer or be put unto in or about the execution 
or defence of any the truſts hereby in them repoſed, or anywiſe 
relative thereto ; and that my faid executors, or any” of them, ſhall 
not be anſwerable for any money or other things, ſave What ſhall 
actually come to their own hinds reſpectively, nor for any loſs 
or damage that ſhall happen of or in any of the truſt-premiſes with- 
out their own wilful default reſpectively; nor ſhall any of my ſaid 
executors be anſwerable or accountable for the acts or defaults of an 
other of them, but each of them for his own acts and defaults only. 
Laſtly, I do hereby revoke all former and other wills by me hereto- 
fore made. In witneſs whereof, I have to this my laſt will and 
teſtament, written upon this and the three preeeding ſheets of paper, 


ft my hand and ſeal (that is to lay) I have to every ſheet ſubſcribed 


my name, and to this laſt ſhcet; and ulſo at the faſtening of the 
whole together, at the top, I have ſet my ſeal, this nineteenth day 
of June, in the year of our Lord Chriſt one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſixty-five, = | 

| WILL.  BECKFORD. 
Signed, ſealed, publiſhed and declared by the teſtator, William 


Beckford, as and for his laſt will and teſtament, in the preſence of 


us the under- written perſons, who in his preſence have ſubſcribed our 
names as witneites thereto. 05 | 
William Moulton, Martin Foxhall, William $700k. 
Proved at London the 18th of July, 1770, before the judge, by 
the oaths of the Right Hon. Thomas Lord Bruce, Sir John 
_ Gibbons, Bart. Henry Hoare, Eſq; the Rev. Charles Wake, 
Doctor of laws, and William Matthew Burt, Eſq; the furvi- 
ving executors, to whom adminiſtration was granted, they 
having been firſt ſworn duly to adminiſter (that is to ſay) 
the ſaid Thomas Lord Bruce, Henry Hoare, Charles Wake and 
William Matthew Burt, by commitiion, and the faid Sir John 
Gibbons, before the worſhipful George Harris, Doctor of Laws 
and Surrogatc. | | ; | 
HEN. STEVENS | 
N JOHN STEVENS Deputy Regiſters, 
G. GOSTLING. 5 


A REec1STER of new PuBLIicaTIOns for JuLy, 1770, 
With their Prices and the Publiſhers Names. 


Names and Size, 


Notes on the Revelation of John, and other 
prophecies reſpecting the riſe, reign, reli- 
gion, and ruin of the man of ſin, to which 
is added a diſſertation on the ſign of the 
prophet Jonas, 8vo. 

An elegy on the much lamented death of 
William Beckford, Eſq; late lord mayor of, 
and repreſentative in parliament for, the| 
city of London, 8vo. 

A ſummary view of the crown law, by Wil- 
liam Hawkins, ſerjeant at law, 8vo. bound. 

Falſchood in faſhion : or the vizard unmask- 
ed, a ſatire, 8vo. 

A diſcourſe on the true nature of the Chiiſ- 


tian religion, as it ſtands ſupported on 


ſeripture authority, in oppoſition to the 
doctrines of the Arians and Methodiſts, 8 vo. 
The Happy Life, or the Contented Man: a 
tranſlation from the French, 8 vo, bound. 
A botanical dictionary, or elements of ſyſte- 
matic and philoſophical botany, by Colin 
Milne, 8vo. boards. 
The age of Louis XV. being the ſequel of the 
age of Louis XIV. tranſlated from the 
French of Voltaire, 8vo. 2 vols. bound, 
Allegories and viſions, for the entertainment 
and inſtruction of younger minds, ſelected 
from the moſt eminent authors. 


A ſermon preached before the guardians of 


the Aſylum, at their chapel, on the queen's 
birth-day, by Gregory Sharpe, L L. D. 
maſter of the Temple. 
A circumſtantial narrative of a late remark- 
able trial; to which are added, the letters 
produced on that occaſion. 
Meditations on the attributes of God, and the 
nature of man. 
An epitome of natural and -experimental ohi- 
loſophy, including geography, by B. Dunn, 
maſter of the mathematical academy at 
Briſtol. 
A new accidence ; or complete. introduction 
to the ſeveral parts of Latin Grammar, 
by the Rev. Mr. Edward Owen, A. M. 
rector of Warrington, &c. bound. 
The annual regiſter, or a view of the hiſtory 


Price. Pub. Names. 
1 
4.1 
©! 26 Chatter. 
0 10 Kearſley. 
o 6] o Waller. 
0 10 Bladon. ; 
O 11.0 | Walter, | 
of 3] Hinton. 
| p 
0 5} © | Griffin. 
| r 
o 7| ol! Kearſley. 
5 
o 3 0 Pearch, 
| 
o! I| ol | Dodfley. 
o io] Love. 
0 A O Law. 
o| 2] 9|| Law. 
oO 14 ©, Lowndes. 
| | {| Dodfey. 
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Ky : 


A full nd complete hiſtory of his R. H 


the D—of C d, and Lady Gr, 
the fair adultreſs, containing a circumſtan- 
tial account of all their private interviews, 
with all the letters which 


they were wrote. 
the proceedings in Doctors C- 
Court of 
the ſpeeches of the council on both ſules, 
and depoſfitions of the witueſſes, 2 you, 
12mo. bound. 

Critical difſertations on the New Teſtament; 
in defence of our public verſion, againſt the 
objections of modern commentators. 
the Rev. Hercules Lounge. 

Conſiderations on the expediency, of admittin 


ns and 


1 


repreſentatives from the American colonies 


into the Britiſh houſe of commags. 


A ſecend tract of a new fyſtem of i ' 


Founded an the principles af nature, and 
not on the materia medica. 


The ſecond volume of . Britanni- | 


cum, auctore Jo. Hill, 4to. . 

The trial of bis RR H the D of 
C d, for criminal converſation 
To which is prefixed 


with Lady AY 
an introductory diſcourſe u 
and modern puniſhments 
1 uncommon progreſs of that crime. 


ourney from London to Genoa, through 
— Portugal, Spain, and France, by 


Joſeph Baretti, in 4 vols. 8vo. ſewed. 
Ditto, in 2 vols. royal 4to. in boards. 


Practical diſcourſes, by Benjamin Williams of 


"Saliſbury, 8 vo. bound. 
A letter addreſſed to Cæſar Hawkins, Eſq; 


ſerjeant-furgeon to his majeſty, containing 
new 6 x by won on the cure of the vene- 
Charles Hales, late ſurgeon bs 


real diſeaſe, b y 
to the Savoy oſpital. 

The magic girdle, a burletta, taken from the 
French of M. Rouſſeau. 

Critiga Hebxza, or a Hebrew Eng sum die ic- 
tionary, Aok points, 1 Julias Bates, 
M. A. rector of Sutton, Suſie: 

Naval revolutions, or a, ſyſtem 'of ſea diſei- 


pline, extracted from the celebrated trea- 1 | 
tiſe of P. L'Hoſte, prefeſſor of mathema-] E 
tics in the royal lalaary of Toulon, by 
Chriſtopher O' Bryen, Eſq; leutenant of 


n the ancient 
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I is not lawful, in a free country, to diſregard the ſentiments 
and the voice of the people. Men of rank and of office are 
too apt to laviſh their contempt on the artiſan and the trader. 
They cannot conceive, that thoſe who live by their induſtry 
and their labour ſhould poſſeſs any capacity, or form any judg- 

ment of political tranſactions. It never occurs to them, that, among 

wy thoſe whom they deſpiſe, there are many, who could wicld the helm 
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of adminiſtration, and ſuſtain the departments of government, with 
more ability than themſelves. If we ſhould judge of them by that 
ſpecimen which a certain noble duke has lately given of his talents, 
we ſhould not, ſurely, be diſpoſed to ſpeak their panegyric. The 
maſs of the people, with more integrity than thoſe who rule them, 
have generally no other view than to preſerve the ſecurity of their 
perſons and their property ; and it requires no great ſtretch of capa- 
city to obſerve, whether theſe purpoſes are an object of the care of 
the great. The ſtateſman, on the contrary, finds his advantage in 
inſincerity and fraud. While he mounts the ladder to preferment, 
he lays aſide every pretenſion to honour, and while he promotes his 
private ambition, he forgets all concern for the public. He acts by 
diſſimulation and diſguiſe, and avows principles of which he knows 
not the influence. The power of the prince is originally derived from 
the people, and every project that he forms ought to aim at their 
utility. It is impoſlible to govern them without regarding their 
rights. A deſpot in the eaſt may act from the dictates and the impulſe 
of his caprice and his paſſions ; but the monarch who would preſide 
over a free people muſt know and reſpect their priviledges. If he at- 
fects a tyrannical conduct, they ſet aſide his authority. They conſi- 
der him as the firft magiſtrate of the ſtate, and if he abuſes that 
power with which they have entruſted him, they boldly aſſert their 
rights, and beſtow their favour on a better maſter. Their indepen- 
dence they conſider as invaluable; they ſet laws to the prerogative of 
their monarchs ; and when theſe are infringed, the compact they have 
entered into is at an end. They ſeek, and they find a magiſtrate 
who has capacity to direct them, and who places his glory in reigning 
over a free and a happy people. 
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To the Right Honourable the "RE of ——. 


My Lozd, 5 5 
\ N TERE I to exactly delineate your lordſhip's political character, 
1 by entering into a particular detail of the contradictory prin- 


ciples which ſo eminently conſtitute it, from your firſt oratoric exhibi- 
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tions againſt Sir Robert Walpole, to your late unſucceſsful attempts in 
the houſe of peers, to regain popular favour, tho' it might be an ad- 
ditional proof of the weakneſſes of human nature, and of the ex- 
tremes of folly, and of extenſive talents and the moſt abject 
degeneracy uniting in the ſame man; yet, when poſterity comes 
to be fully informed of theſe particulars, it will be much leſs ſur- 
prized at ſuch a mixture of folly, abſurdity, and found underſtand- 
ing, -than at the amazing credulity of the preſent generation, who 
could be thus repeatedly impoſed on, by means deltitute either of art 
or novelty to recommend it. 

Your ſhameful deſertion of the public cauſe in exigences of the moſt 
critical moment ; your acceptance of a peerage contrary to the moſt 
ſolemn promiles repeatedly given, and your frequent verſatility of ſen- 
timent, on matters of eſſential national concern, principally claim 
our attention: it is certain that your firſt change of principles might 
have proceeded from a conviction of your former errors; had there- 
fore your conduct remained uniform thenceforward, that circumſtance 
would have remained a very ſtrong argument, at leaſt in juſtification 
of ſuch a charge ; but when it is cvident that thoſe opinions were only 
adopted, or laid aſide, in proportion as they ſuited your immediate 
views or private intereſt ; it is impoſſible that we could be ſo ſenſeleſs 
as to believe that they were the operations of conſcience, or the real 
dictates of honour, truth, or fidelity. It is neither neceſſary, 
nor is it my intention to enter into a ſeries of proofs of what I 
have here advanced, they are in general too well known to require a 
recapitulation : your antagoniſts have not failed to inform the world of 
them, while your real aſſociates and pretended friends are equally con- 
vinced of their truth, tho? they affect to think otherwiſe ; they are 
thoroughly apprized of your preſent political inſignificance, and hold 
you as a bankrupt in talents, reputation, and fortune; employing you 
only as a ſtalking horſe, to cover their deſigns of gaining poſſeſſion of 
the treaſure, power, and offices of the commonwealth. 

To avoid for the preſent a more detailed enquiry, I ſhall confine 
myſelf to a recent inſtance of this political tergiverſation, and that 
on a point of the higheſt national importance: it is your anſwer to 
the citizens of London, relative to ſhortcning the duration of 
parliaments, wherein you poſitively decide in its ſuppoſed inefficacy, 
in being productive of any of the conſequences that might be expected 
from it, and that in contradiction to your declared ſentiments, for 
upwards of twenty years preceding, particularly in that celebrated 
ſpeech, where you boldly averred, with the greateſt confidence and 
ſeeming conviction, * That the conſtitution would never be brought 
* back to its firſt principles, until new parliaments are become more 
© frequent, and few placenien, and no penſioners, be admitted.“ 
How far this tallies witle your late anſwer, I jeave the world to de. 


* Chandler's Debates. Vol. xiii. page 1772. 
termine: 
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termine: a perſon like you, who has affected at all times to appeal 


to the people in defence of your public character, ſhould have ſtated 
the reaſons that induced you to change your former opinion, that the 
pation, whoſe candid judgment you pretended to revere, might be 
enabled to judge whether it was dictated by reaſon, and founded and 
warranted by experience, or the mere reſult of factious convenience, 
and calculated to fall in with the deſigns of an intended union be- 
tween the militant mercenaries of St, James's and Groſvenor- 
fquare. | 

But on the contrary, without change of any material circum- 
ſtances, or reaſon aſſigned, you have choſen a more laconic man- 
ner; for deſpiſing thoſe vulgar rules of propriety by which the gene- 
rality of mankind are circumſcribed, you have directly appealed to 
your own boundleſs arrogance and ſelf-lufhciency ; like the ſovereign 
pontiff at Rome, you determine firſt, and expect that the conſequence 
muſk be an iqnplicit belief in your deluded followers, that your judg- 


ment 1s infallible, that all your determinations areJuſt, honourable, 


and incontrovertible ; and finally, that all who venture to difſent 
from you, are men either of weak intellects or corrupt hearts. It 
will however require a conſiderable addition to your art and addreſs, 
to get clear of the following dilemma ; when you firſt declared in 
favour of ſhort parliaments, you imagined that their introduction 
would be either a meaſure of public utility, or that it would not ; if 
you thought it would not, you were a vile impoſtor, and muſt have 
adopted this opinion, in obedience to that deſire of popular applauſe 
which has been manifeſted in all your actions; if you thought it 
would, I ſce no reaſon you have had ſinae to change your opinion: 
you cannot ſay we have experienced the inconvenience of ſhort par- 
liaments, or that the cauſes that then induced you to the former aſ- 
ſertion, have not been ever ſince viſibly on the increaſe. 

But happily, my Lord, for the people of England, your indiſcre- 
tion on this occaſion entirely outſtripped your prudence; and that ſo 
evidently, as to prevent any miſtake; that arrogance and exceſſive 
vanity, which are fo intimately blended through your character, 
have at laſt effectually emancipated the nation from that faſcinating 
bondage under which you held it ; for though it be as remarkable for 
its credulity and facility in being impoled on, by profeſſions of aſ- 
{umed patriotiſm, as it is for generoſity, bravery, induſtry, and love 
of ſcience, yet it no longer fails to contemn and execrate the man 
who has ſo often bartered its voice for power, honour, and private 
emolument, and has the political effrontery to canvals for it, at the 
ſame time that he contends for the continuance of ſeptennial parlia- 

ments, not only in manifeſt contradiction to his avowed principles 
fince his firſt appearance in public life, but likewiſe againſt the united 
judgment of every independent, diſpaſſionate, honeſt man in the 
kingdom. 
28th July, 1770. A. MARVEL. 
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It is not doubted but the conduct of the E— of C has been 
inconſiſtent and contradictory; but his political importance is cer- 
tainly greater than this writer is diſpoſed to allow it. If, in fact, he 
js bankrupt in talents, reputation, and fortune, no danger can re- 
ſult to the ſtate from the meaſures he may purſue or propoſe; and it 
is abſurd to raiſe a clamour about his contradictions and miſtakes. 
In this view of the matter, he is rather an object of contempt than 
correction. | 


Number LXXVIII. 
JJV 
Thurſday, Auguſt 2, 1770. | ; No. 3306. 


TA UGH few or none claim infallibility in expreſs terms, yet 
it is very difficult ever to perſuade ſome men they are miſtaken. 
We generally have ſo good an opinion of our own underſtanding, 
that inſenſibly we take it for granted thoſe that do not think as we 
do muſt need be in the wrong. When diſputes are once heightened 
by perſonal prejudice, or the bitterneſs of party, it becomes ſo much 
the more difficult to the diſputants themſelves to ſee their miſtakes, 
and even to byſtanders the truth appears wrapped up in a cloud, and 
through the fog and dult of argument becomes almoſt imperceptible. 
Theſe remarks I believe will particularly hold good in the ſubject 
now in agitation between Great Britain and her colonies, a ſubject 
bowever of too ſerious a nature to be given up to prejudice, or to be 
decided by the rage of party. Every argument pro or con deſerves 
to be moſt carefully weighed, and he that ſets the whole in the cleareſt 
light does the public no inconſiderable ſervice, and that whether it 
be by pointing out the juſtice of the American claims to Great Bri- 
tain, or ſetting ſuch couſtitutional arguments before the Americans, 
as muſt either leave obſtinacy inexcuiable, or will diſpoſe loyal and 
reaſonable men to a chearful acquieſcence. 
The argument on which the Americans ſeem to lay the greateſt 
ſtreſs is, they ſay that it is a principle of the Biitiſh conſtitution, that 


no Engliſhnan ought to be taxee but by bis own conſent, given 


either by himſelf or bis repreſentative. I find it admitted by ſuch as 
dilapprove the American claims, that no man is bound by any law to 
which he hath not given his conſent either in perſon or by a repreſen- 


tative. Perhaps theſe two propoſitions are Hot perfectly equivalent "i 


however it ſeems clear, that he that holds that no man is bound 47 
ary law to which he has not perſonally, or by a repreſentative con- 
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ſented, muſt alſo admit, that no man is bound by any law that lays 
a tax on bim, without his conſent given by himſelf or repreſentative. 
What is true of 4/l laws in general muſt alſo hold true of every law 
in particular. If nolaw can operate upon any man that hath not in 
the above manner given his aſſent to it, certainly no ſuch law can be 
binding upon whole communities, or any conſiderable part of the 
whole nation. In the ſpirit of the above principle, it ſeems eſſential 
to law, that it be aſſented to by ſuch on whom it is afterwards to 
operate. To ſuppoſe, therefore, that a law is binding upon ſuch as 
have not given their aſſent, is to ſuppoſe (I argue upon that principle) 
a Jaw may be valid and binding, at the ſame time it is confeſſedly 
deſtitute of the very eſſential point to make it ſo ; and if the aſſent 
of thoſe that are to be governed by the law is not neceſſary or eſſen- 
tial to the making of it, then repreſentation is 2 mere ſuperfluous 
thing, no better than an excreſcence in the legiſlative power, which 
therefore at any convenient time may be lopped off at pleaſure, and 
without the leaſt danger to the conſtitution ; the governed then have 


no part in the legiſlation at all, the will of thoſe in power, whoexer 


they be, is the ſupreme and ſole law, and what hath been above aſ- 
lerted to be a conſtitutional principle ſeems to me to fall to the 
ground without remedy to all intents and purpoles. 

Suppoſing, on the other hand, that principle, as is aſſerted to be 
conſtitutional, then to me, as is further aſſerted, it ſeems to be of 
the very nature of it, that it be general and hold in all caſes. This it 
does not only clearly imply, but alſo fully and ſtrongly expreſs; but 
yet if fo, it would allo ſeem that no man, or no people, in no caſe, 
or by no power whatever, can be bound to pay a tax to which they 
have not conſented either perſonally or by their repreſentatives. 
Every conſtitutional principle muſt be general and hold in all caſes, 
and I may add in all places too, for it is uſually ſaid that the liberties 
of an Engliſhman follow him to the end of the world, much more 
then muſt they follow him over all the Britiſh dominions ; this is ſo 
true, that by an expreſs law, the children of Britiſh parents, though 
born in a foreign dominion, are juſt as much entitled to all Britiſh 
liberties as thoſe who have been born within the realm. 

An inference may poſlibly hence be drawn, that if fo, the Britiſh 
colonies are ſubje& to none of the acts of the Britiſh parliament, (Veil. 
becauſe they never afſented to them neither in perſon nor by repre- 
fentative) and therefore muſt be conſidered as independent of the le- 
gal or parliamentary power of Great Britain. I confels I ſhould be 
ſorry to ſee America independent of Great Britain, and if any of the 
argu: nents the Americans make uſe of imply an independency on the 
mother ſtare, I ſhould ſhrewdly ſuſpect there muſt be ſome' fallacy 
couched under an otherwiſe ſpecious appearance. The ſum and 
{rength of this inference I conceive lies thus: the Britiſh legiſſature 
muſt be the ſupreme power in all the Britiſh dominions, and if ſo, all 


ꝛbe Britiih dominions ought to pay obedience 1 in all caſes to all the 
| laws 
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laws in which they are mentioned that may be enacted by the Bri- 
tiſh parliament, and to refuſe obedience in any ſuch caſe is to declare 
themſelves an independent people. | | 

I freely own I have not heard any thing itronger ſaid in favour of 
taxation by the Britiſh parliament, and I think this argument is 
highly deſerving the moſt ſerious conſideration. Every good man 
would wiſh to hear the voice of diſpaſſionate reaſon before he form 
his judgment in any debate. Vulgar prejudices may ſway vulgar 
minds, but a wiſe man is neither carried away by the torrent of 
power, nor the blaſt of popularity. 

To have a clear view how far this argument may affect the preſent 


queſtion between Great Britain and her colonies, it will be neceſſary 


carefully to ſtate the relation which they bear to one another ; with- 
out this we ſhall never have a preciſe and determinate idea of the 
matter. The argument I think is made up of two propoſitions, viz. 
The parliament of Great Britain is the ſupreme legiſlature in all 
the Britiſh empire. | 
All the Britiſh dominions therefore ought to pay obedience thereto 
in all caſes, and to all the laws in which they are mentioned, and to 
refuſe obedience to any ſuch is to declare themſelves an independent 
eople. | : 
: A diſtinct view of each of theſe propoſitions muſt infallibly lead us 
to form a ſound judgment of the whole. 


I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


DEMOPHOON. 


Number LXXIX. 
MORNING CHRONIC I. E. 
Friday, Auguſt 3, 1770. No. 366. 


A Summary of the Trial at Guildford, on Wedneſday laſt. 


the trial between the Right Hon. George Onſlow and the 
Rev. Mr. Horne; as Lord Mansfield came fo early into court (al- 
though the jury were appointed at cight) only ſeven of the ſpecial jury 
were there to be impanneled, and five taleſmen were taken out of 
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S PR G T A L. 
William Coſſin, 
Richard Filewood, 
Thomas Bond, 

Morgan Rice, 
William Shakeſpear, 
Thomas Parker, 


John Twig. 


O MOON. 
Henry Street, 
Tohn Mills, 
Richard Stedman, 


Charles Parker, - 
William Hatfield, 


The charges in the declaration were, writing and cauſing to be 
publiſhed in the Public Advertiſer of June 14 and 28, 1769, two li- 
bels, ſigned Another Freeholder of Surry, and defamatory and li- 
bellous words ſpoken by the defendant in an Addreſs to the Free- 
holders of Surry, at the general meeting at Epſom. Mr. Ladd juſt 
opened the form of the bufineſs, when Serjeant Leigh began with in- 
forming the jury, that Mr. Onſlow, a privy-councellor, a lord of the 
treaſury, and member for that county, had been moſt malignantly at- 
tacked by Mr. Horne, a clergyman and vicar of New Brentford, a 
perſon who could have no cauſe for libelling Mr. Onſlow, as the lat- 
ter never remembered to have had any connection with him in his 
| life, that he had nevertheleſs been publicly accuſed by him of the moſt 
infamous corruption in the ſale of a public office in America, and as 
an abandoned character in the inſinuations thrown out againſt him in 
Mr. Horne's Addreſs to the Freeholders of Surry, at the meeting at 
Epſom, where Mr. Horne had faid words to the following effe&t :— 
J expected to meet George Onſlow here, I would have told him 
my opinion of him, I know him well, I have carried many letters 
from him to Mr. Wilkes, full of profeſſions of friendſhip, which he 
never kept, or intended to keep, &c. &c. as for inſtructing Mr. On- 
flow; I am not for it, he will not mind them, I would as ſoon inſtruct 
the winds, &c. &c. — he will lay aſide his privilege, P11 caſt off 
my gown, &c. &c.” 

The Serjeant declared, that his client — two ſorts of proſecu- 
tions at his option, a criminal one by information or indictment, or 
a civil one by an action for damages; in the firſt, Mr, Horne would 
not have been afforded an opportunity of juſtifying his charge, but as 
in the latter he would, Mr. Onſlow had therefore preferred that 

mode, and had articularly brought the trial into Surry, as, if the 
infamous charges brought againſt him were true, his conſtituents would 
certainly never chooſe him again; it was therefore highly OTE 
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or him to clear himſelf of the aſperſions, which he now, in the face 
of his conſtituents, publickly chatlenged Mr. Horne to prove. The 
letters were read by the Serjeant, and obſervations were made by him 
on the ſeveral parts and charges in them ; Mr. Onflow's anfwer was 
alſo read. The Serjeant concluded with informing the Jury that they 
were to give ample damages to Mr Onflow, without any conſidera- 
tion of ſituation or circumſtance, if the Defendant ſhould be proved 
guilty of the charges in the declaration. Two witneſſes were then 
called, to prove the defamatory words at Epſom, the firſt (Phineas 
Cotes) ſwore to being preſent at the meeting, and that he had taken 
a particular notice of the words, he was croſs- examined by Serjeant 
Glynn. | | 
The next witneſs was Mr. Philpot, who declared himſelf a friend of 
Mr. Onflow; and that he went to Epſom at his deſire, He told Serjeant 
Glynn, on his croſs- examination, that he was no freeholder of Surry, 
and that he did not go to Epſom on any national buſineſs, but merely 
as a tale · bearer to Mr. Onſlow, It was therefore no wonder that 
theſe particular paſſages of Mr. Horne's ſpeech dwelt on his mind, as 
he was attentive to them alone. During this, Mr. Biſhop, one of 
the Counſel for the Plaintiff, called out in a heavy tone of voice, ſuit- 
able to his abilities, “ Serjeant Glynn's queſtions were irregular.” 
= It was amazing, that, notwithſtanding the great care this Mr. Phil- 


pot took to get the words ſpoken at Epſom, he ſhould at Guilford 


= ſwear to words different from thoſe ſpoken originally by Mr. Horne, 
and different from - thoſe ſworn to by the preceding witneſs. The 
printer of the Public Advertiſer was next examined; upon being aſk-- 
cd why he told Mr; Onſlow that the firſt letter was written by Mr. 
2 Horne, he ſaid becauſe Mr. Horne had authoriſed him to ſay ſo, be- 
ing aſked whether the copy was literally followed, he ſaid no, his 
men had ignorantly added the word Eſquire to Mr. Onflow's name; 


the ſecond letter, which he did not ſwear he knew to be Mr. Horne's 
2 writing, but only believed it to be fo from the ſimilarity of the hand- 
= writing, that the copy was deſtroyed, as was always uſual, after a 
BS little time, as papers accumulate ſo faſt in a printer's houſe. Serjeant 


. admiſſible, that the original copy was neceſſary to be produced to 
made at printers, that the leaſt omiſſion in copying the letters into 


| : the declaration, the Court well knew would prove fatal to that de- 
gg claration, that a learned Judge had lately given his opinion that a 


got. The printer, was then examined whether he compared the letter 


WM with the printed copy, he declared he never read the letter more 
chan once: the Judge aſked'if the-printer's men who compoſed it 


were in court, being told they were not, he ſaid, it was a general 
ä FT rule 


(this cauſed a general laugh in court) he was then queſtioned as to 


Glynn got up to object to this kind of evidence, declaring it was in- 


prove it Mr. Horne's letter, that numberleſs miſtakes were often- 


Wo literal error was of the moſt material conſequence, ſo much as to 
BY quaſh a whole proceeding, he could not therefore by any means al- 
ow parole evidence ſafficient, that the beſt evidence ſhould have been 
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rule to produce the firſt or beſt evidence, that if that could not be 
got, or, if the copy had been accidentally deſtroyed, the next beſt 
evidence would be lowed, that parole evidence was the laſt, and 
was only good when no other could be got at, as when the paper 
had been colluſively taken away, that as to the conſequence of literal 
errors and omiſſions, he ſhould not ſpeak, the learned Judge who 
tried the former cauſe, had ſince had his doubts, and therefore he 
ſhould not now give his opinion, but in the preſent caſe the printer's 
men who ſet the letter were the next beſt evidence, who not being in 
court, the neceſſary evidence was therefore deficient, and the letter 
ought not to be read. Lord Hillſborough was next examined, whe- ÞÞ * 
ther he had ever ſhewed his diſapprobation, or intended the remoyal |< 
of Mr. Onflow from the Treaſury Board, he declared he had not; 
being aſked whether, upon reading the letter in print, he thought 
Mr. Onſlow was meant by. the Right Honourable Mr. — 
he ſaid, it moſt clearly appeared to him it could not mean any other 
perſon, becauſe no other commoner ſat at the Freaſury Board: Ser- 
jeant Leigh wiſhing to know if he had any further reaſons for think- 
ing it meant Mr. Onſlow, Lord Hillſborougn took up the paper and 
reading the letter, ſaid that its being ſigned Another Freeholder of 
Surry, would have induced him to think fo, but what he had ſaid 
before was the poſitive reaſon ; beſides, adds his Lordſhip. © I had 
a ſtronger cauſe for believing it meant Mr. Onſlow; — a prior 
information of the fact charged in the letter, in which information 
Mr. Onſlow's name was mentioned to me, I therefore was aſſured it 
could refer to no body elſe.” 

Serjeant Glynn then roſe ; he declared he was a little ſurprized to 
find the Counſel on the other fide, had gone firſt upon the ſubject of 
the words ſpoken at Epſom, although they were the laſt on the Re- 
cord; that they were a new charge, and had been lugged into the 
declaration fince the laſt trial ; that Mr. Onſlow had formerly al- 
ledged, the cauſe of bringing the trial into Surry was, he had very 
material evidence in that county to produce, inſtead of which he had 
now added a charge of libellous words ſpoken at the county meeting 
by Mr. Horne, a Freeholder of . Surry, who went there upon the 
county buſineſs, ** The adviſing giving inſtructions to their Mem- 
bers; that as a frecholder, he had an ample right to canvaſs his Re- 
preſentative's conduct; that fo far from Mr. Onſlow having any rea- 
ſon to brag of bringing the trial on in Surry, it was an affront to the 
county, an inſult to the Jury, to try one of his conſtituents before his 
brother freeholders, for giving at a county meeting his ſentiments and 
opinion why inſtructing Mr. Onſlow would be to no purpoſe; he 
hoped that the Right Honourable Gentleman would be taught better 
by the event of this trial, than to dare attempt to ſtop the mouths 
of his conſtituents when ſpeaking upon the general . buſineſs of the 
county ; that it would be a fine precedent indeed, if damages were 5 
to be recovered for any words that might be ſpoken in cenſure cat : 

Con 
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dow was the perſon alluded to by the Right Honourable Mr. 
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eonduct of a Member of Parliament, at a meeting, where it was the 
principal buſineſs of that meeting to talk on the behaviour and con- 
duct of their Repreſentatives ; he did not, therefore, doubt that the 
Jury would not think or heſitate on this part of the charge, on which 
they could not, by any means, find a verdi& for the plaintiff; that 
as to the charge of the letter, it did not at all aſſert that Mr. On- 


the Right Honourable Mr. — and the Lord of the Treaſury 
were put diſtinctly, and might mean two diltin& people; that the 
letter concluded with deſiring Mr. Onſlow to inform the writer who 
the perſon was that was charged with the infamous corruption : the 
letter was ſigned, © Another Freeholder of Surry,” and addreſſed to 
the Repreſentative of Surry, it was what a Conſtituent had a right 
to aſk of his Repreſentative, and it was more eſpecially juſt to ad- 
greſs the Letter to Mr. Onſlow, fince, as he fat at the Treaſury 
Board, he might be beſt able to inform his conſtituents of the truth 
of the matter, as it was charged on a Lord of that Board : that the 
infamous trafhc for places, carried on by ſome Miniſters and people 
ef the higheſt rank, was too notorious, and too univerſal to enlarge 
upon, that the ſetting an enquiry on foot to detect the now diſho- 
nourable barterer was a moſt laudable praceeding ; it was plain from 
Lord Hillſborough's evidence, that the letter was founded on a fact, 
and that Mr. Onſlow's name had been made uſe of, it was therefore 
doing a very eſſential ſervice to Mr. Onſlow to put it in his power to 
clear himfelf from the ſtain which the illiberal charge brought on him; 
Mr. Horne had been this valuable friend ; it was undoubtedly right 
and neceſſary for Mr. Onſlow to proſecute his libeller, but he had 
miſtaken the perſon, Mrs. Smith and another who actually tranſacted 
the villainous buſineſs, and had dared to make uſe of Mr. Onſlow's 
name were the proper objects of proſecutions, and ſhould have been 
begun with; had Mr. Onſſow done fo, he ſhould not have wanted 
the ſtrongeſt aſſiſtance that their ſide of the table could have given 
him, but nothing could juſtify Mr. Onſlow's attacking Mr. Horne, 
who had done no more than he had a right to do, he hoped therefore 
the jury would conſider the defendant as by no means culpable and 
would acquit him; but if they ſhould differ ſo far in opinion from him, 


as to find a verdi for the Plaintiff, they would not think of large 


damages; Mr. Onſlow, beſides his eſtate, had a penſion of two, and 
a lucrative place of one thouſand pounds a year; pecuniary advantages 
therefore could not be wiſhed for by him from a verdict obtained on 


this trial, which would not redound at all to his credit, or the clear- 


ing his reputation. | | 

Mr. Meſling then got up; he faid what the learned Serjeant had 
advanced, was fo juſt and ſo much to the purpoſe, he had not a great 
deal to offer after him; however, it was his duty to give his judg- 
ment upon it: In his opinion then, the whole letter amouated to 


nothing more than a ſimple queſtion, deſiring Mr. Onflow to anſwer 


it ; that as a freeholder of the county, Mr. Horne, or any other 
| if | * perſon, | 
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| perſom had a right to aſk it: And ſhall an action be brought for aſk« 
1 ing a queſtion? And in the opening of the cauſe, ſhall a jury be told, 
| | | that exceſſive damages, no matter how the Defendant is circumſtan- 
i ced, are to be given; he hoped the Jury would think otherwiſe, the 
| letter did not charge Mr. Onſlow as the man who tranſacted the affair, 
1 it only requeſted him to inform his Conſtituent, who it was that did. 
| as to the words ſpoken at Epſom, it was a field for free ſpeech, 
the nature of the meeting demanded it; Mr. Horne had proper au- 
thority to enforce a petition to the throne, and in the ſtrongeſt terms 
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to declare, why he thought bis Repreſentative was not to be truſted | , 
| - with inſtructions; petitioning was the right, 'the conſtitutional right . ö 
| of the ſubject, given him by the moſt ſolemn and confirmed laws, and : 
| 


at all times of public danger, neceſſary to be uſed ; and was it juſt, 
that a Jury of freeholders of Surry, ſhould find a verdict againſt a 15 
freeholder of the ſame county, for ſpeaking at a public meeting of the : 
county his ſentiments of their member, they appearing to him as ex- | 
tremely neceſlary to be known by the freeholders in general ? He had 
advanced them, to ſhew the critical neceſſity of a petition to the 
throne, and he was authorized by every reaſonable and juſt power to 
do ſo; many things had been ſaid againſt petitioning ; thoſe who were 
of Star-Chamber principles, denied the juſtice and propriety of the 
mode ; in the preſent caſe, the liberty and public rights of the people 
depended on the cauſe now before the Court ; if the mouths of con- 
ſtituents were to be ſtopped, and in an action of this kind, the Jury 
are to be told they were to give great damages, tho” the ſubject is 
ruined by it; if the man was to be deſtroyed for ſpeaking of the 
conduct of his conſtituents, how were our grievances to be redreſſed, 
or our complaints ever to be known? What the learned Serjeant ſaid 
about the letter was perfectly right. Mrs. Smith was the perſon who 
had traduced Mr. Onſlow, and the perſon whom he ſhould have be- 
gun with; Mr. Horne had only afforded him an opportunity of 
clearing his character, the Jury, therefore, he hoped, would conſider 
Mr. Horne as having done no more than as a freeholder of Surry he 
had a right to do, aud conſequently give no verdict for the Plain- 
BE ies | 1 n 
Lord Mansfield in his charge to the Jury told them, that a great 
part of what the laſt gentleman had ſpoke was entirely new to him, 
he never had heard that any man had a right to aſperſe another, or to 
ſay any thing againſt him on any occaſion with impunity, except what 
was faid in a court of Juſtice, when the nature of any trial might 
neceſſarily demand it; that the character and reputation of every ſub- _ 
ject, as well as his property, was under the protection of the laws; 
and that whoever infringed either was amenable to the law: that is 
the Jury had two grounds to go upon, the one whether they thought 1 
the charge in the letter alluded to Mr. Onſlow ; and the other, whe- 5 
ther che words fwore to have been ſpoken at Epſom, according to 
the evidence of the two witneſſes Cotes and Philpot, were ſpoken; ; 
that was, whether the ſubſtance of the words were ſpoken, for the 2 
VF e e witneſſes, 
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wityeſſes, he obſerved, had not totally agreed as to the words them- 
ſelves, each having ſaid differently; that if they agreed to both theſe 
points, they were themſelves to give what damages they thought 
right ; he ſhould not by any means direct them, only they would 
conſider the whole matter, the ſituation of the Plaintiff, and eve 

ö circumſtance that they had heard, and give damages accordingly, 

3 During the trial, Mr. Horne, when they were debating on the 
. deficiency of the evidence, delired, as Defendant in the cauſe, he 
might be indulged to ſay a few words, which Lord Mansfield at 
length permitted; when he told his Lordſhip, that the original copy 
of the letter had been kept near three months on the Printer's file be- 
fore it had been deſtroyed. Mr. Onſlow ſhould therefore have pro- 
cured it; or prevented its deſtruction : that his omiſſion in this caſe, 
leſſened the power of admitting other evidence, in lieu of the written 
copy, which might have been had. Mr. Horne ſpoke for about 


ten minutes, with a preciſion and accuracy, that would do honour 
to the ableſt advocate. 


Number LXXX. 
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Saturday, Auguſt 4, 1770. No. 12,926. 
To the M ——rQ——s of R- N. 
My LorRD, 


THOUGH the news-writers frequently pretend to inform us of 
E what paſſes in the Cabinet, with as much familiarity and confi- 
dence as if they were members of it, I ſhall take no further notice 
of the late reports of a previous negotiation relative to an intended 
change of miniſtry, than as it gives me an opportunity of candidly 
examining the juſt grounds on which you found your pretenſions to 
pong between his Majeſty and his ſubjects in the character of Firſt 

iniſter. | | 


= That you, as well as your brother candidates and poſſeſſors of 
power, have in turn experienced the effects of that party rage, which, 
like a ſhadow on the ſubſtance, inevitably awaits on ſuch eminent ſitu- 
Nations; or, more properly ſpeaking, of that dirty traffick carryed on 
by a ſet of illiterate, mercenary ſeribblers, who write becauſe they 
maſt eat: | theſe creatures, apprized of the avidity which at preſent ſo 
a | PTE e | | univerſally 
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univerſally prevails for this indiſcriminate and frequently miſapplied 
abuſe, in which the deſerving and profligate are equally involved, 
utter, with an unbounded licence, their rancorous ſlander to their 
ridiculous and malignant readers, at the apparent expence of every 
thing that ſhould be held dear and valuable among men. It is evi- 
dent that ſuch produttions are generally the effects of tolly, or kna- 
very, or both; becauſe, a man who has a good eauſe, and any to- 
Jerable ſhare of underſtanding, will never inſult that of his readers, 
by appealing to their paſſions when thefr judgmeats alone ſhould be 
convinced; on the contrary, we cannot poſſibly avoid entertaining 
the meaneſt opinion of any perſon, who aſſumes the character of a pa- 
triot, a ſcholar, and a gentleman, yet at the very inſtant for- 
feits every title to them all, and excites no other ſentiment but 
the moſt utter contempt. Partly convinced by theſe reaſons, but 
more by my intimate knowledge of your Lordihi>'s character, I nei- 
ther believe the evil that has been reported of you by your enemies, 
nor thoſe abundant yirtues and extenſive talents which have been fo 
laviſhly beſtowed on you by your friends; both praiſe and diſpraiſe 
are generally exaggerated; and I am convinced you are as far from 
being a weak, mercenary, deſigning man, as that you are unable, 
in ſuch a tempeſtuous ſeaſon as the preſent, in times of ſuch critical 
exigencies, approaching towards civil commotion, of conducting, with 
ſufficient ability and ſucceſs, the public affairs of this mighty empire, 
equally involved in obſcurity and difficulty, from a variety of ſeem- 
ing contradictory and diſcordant intereſts, 

However, my Lord, I have much ſtronger and more cogent ob- 
jections againſt your poſſeſſing that poſt for which you are at preſent 
a competitor, than even a want of talents and addreſs; they proceed 


| from your avowed opinions on the adminiſtration of public affairs, in 


that political manifeſto ſet forth by your tryſty ſcribe, intitled, 
Thoughts on the cauſe of the preſent diſcontents.” Comprized 
within a few pages of this invaluable manual, we have an epitome of 
your Lordſhip's political opinions, and of the diſintereſted, extenſive, 
and patriotic principles, in which your followers are inſtructed. I 
delieve, how much ſoever you may be ſtung with a luſt for power, 
and inflamed by a Quixotic ambition, that you would ſcorn, at the 
hazard of forfeiting your character for veracity, to avail yourſelf of a 
bare denial on this head; beſides, it would be in vain to attempt con- 
cealing from any perſon in the leaſt acquainted with your Secretary's 
connexions, views, and political purſuits, that 'this celebrated cate- 
chiſm was either matured and digeſted by you and your friends in 
private council, or firſt ſketched by that ingenious gentleman, and 
afterwards received a ſimilar ſanction before it went to preſs. Though 
artfully drawn up, it has nevertheleſs edified out of ſeaſon, and has 


actually rendered more effectual ſervice than all it attempted to 


prove might have done hurt. It has taught the people, without in- 
tending any ſuch inſtruction, that they have no poſſible reſource left 
but in themſelves; it has convinced them of the folly of depending 
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en popular leaders, or on a ſpurious party profeſſing Whig principles, 
whoſe views, it is evident, may be indiſcriminately ranked under the 
extremes of avarice and ſenſeleſs ambition. | 
Under the perſons meant by the appellation “ of the people,” are 
principally included the independent country gentlemen, merchants, 
capital manufacturers, and opulent tradeſmen. The cities of London, 
Weſtminſter, and county of Middleſex, have ſet the glorious exam- 
ple; and, I truſt it will become ſo prevalent through the nation, 
before it be long, that they will find themlelves ſufficiently ftrong, to 
ſtem the united efforts of a dark unconſtitutional cabal, and of the 
artfal deſigns and hollow profeſſions of frothy demagogues and apoſ- 
tate Whigs : which laſt have been debauched from their genuine 
principles, equally by an inſatiable thirſt of power in their leaders, 
and the preſſing neceſſitous calls for emolument, of their ſubordinate 
Members. 


Fuly 31, 1770. 
A. MARVEL. 
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Saturday, Auguſt 4, 1770. 55 No. 3308; 


R. Burke, in his celebrated Pamphlet on our preſent Diſcon- 
| tents, aſſerts, that the perſonal conſideration of Lord B 
ſhould be put out of the caſe. I will, however, venture to ſay, that 
nine tenths of his Majeſty's ſubjects will not ſubſcribe to this opinion 
of our writer; nay, that the men of greateſt wealth, and higheſt 
rank in the oppoſition, are convinced of the contrary. His having 
no concern in the cauſes of our diſcontents, will not follow from his 
not being yet arraigned according to the forms of law, becauſe that 
lame corrupt power, which hath with-held juſtice from Mr. Wilkes, 
and is in a fair way to obliterate all hopes of juſtice thro? the king - 
dom, hath, and ſtill continues to fcreen him; that corrupt power 
which the writer hath elegantly condemned in many parts of his 
Pamphlet, nulta ſciſcuntur in populis que non magis legis nomen 
attingunt, quam fi latrones aliqua conceſſu ſus ſanxerint, © Public, 

| e | aſſemblies, | 
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aſſemblies, ſays Tully, have often paſſed reſolutions, which no more 
deſerve the name of law and juſtice, than if they had been enacted 
amongſt a gang of robbers.'? Nor will the innocence of this highly- 
favoured Nobleman, neceſſarily follow from his not acting openly. 
The innocence of the cabal, upon whom this Gentleman has freely 
enough beſtowed his ſtrictures, may be grounded upon the ſame argu- 
ment; for, it ſeems, they keep themſelves aloof, and preſent us with 


an oſtenſible Miniſtry, who are to bear all the public outrages; and 


*tis remarkable, that the delicacy of our writer could not reſtrain his 

rſonal invective from the members who form this cabal; their names 
are well known, and his reflection is as perſonal, as if he had ſpecifi- 
cally recited them. Now, why theſe Gentlemen, who have the 
ſame reaſons to plead for the indulgence of this Gentleman, which he 
himſelf bath urged in favour of the Earl of B » ſhould not eſcape 
his reproof, I cannot ſee: this is a partiality, which I am ſorry ta 
behold in a fine writer, yet cannot, when I conſider his principles, 
dehold it with any ſurpriſe. But the Earl of B communicates 
but very little in a dire manner with our men of buſineſ5; it is 
enough for him that he ſurrounds them with his creatures, Why 
the perſonal conſideration of a man whole favour with the K 
gives him the power of ſurrounding this oſtenũble Miniſtry with his 
creatures: and though not directly communicating with our Miniſtry, 
indirectly governing all their motions ; why this perſonal conſideration 
ſhould be put out of the caſe, when the diſtreſſed ſituation of the 
kingdom is examined, and the cauſes of our diſcontents enquired into, 
muſt be left to the refining genius of our writer to explain, For my 
part, unconverted by this artful and ſtudied defence of that Noble- 
man, I look upon him, although not the ſole cauſe at preſent, becauſe 
he cannot work without tools, to be the primary caule of our diſcon- 
tents. The firſt favourite in the court of the late P=— of W . 
where this ſyſtem was formed. His reſearches into politics much 
deeper than thoſe of his fellow ſervants: his induſtry greater, becauſe 
ſpurred on by a moral certainty of becoming one day the Prime 
Miniſter of a great King; in ſagacity and contrivance, infinitely ſu- 
perior to thoſe who were engaged 
the ſhewy 


threatens to overwhelm us? Cannot we all ſee this Nobleman mak- 
ing his advantage of the experience of others; correcting the defici- 
encies in Lord Strafford's plan. Strafford was the ſoul of that en- 
terpriſe, adopted by the Court for enſlaving the nation; lie coun- 
felled openly, he ſpoke openly, he acted openly, and by his almoſt 
conſtant concern in buſineſs, encreaſed the reſentment” of the people, 
until it became impoſlible for the King to refuſe them their ſacrifice. 
If he had not more courage, he certainly had more temerity tlian the 
E — of B——, who keeping himſelf out of the ſight, keeps him - 
ſelf out of the minds of the people; divides the odium of mal · admi- 

| niſtration 


in the ſame cauſe, although not in 
inſtrumental capacity: why ſhall we heſitate in declaring 
this man to be the ſource of that torrent of deſpotiſm, which now 
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niſtration amongſt many; by dividing, leſſens its force, and hath 
rendered puniſhment more difficult, by involving multitudes equally 
in the crime. | | : 

Mr. Burke, although he hath the appearance, at firſt view, of 
warmly recommending a patriotic combination, hath, by his doc- 
trines, rather diſcouraged the meaſures, by weakening and dividing 
the powers of the oppoſition. I have reaſon to be convinced, that 
the general ſenſe of the people, at this time, is on the fide of a tho=- 
rough ſtate reformation, by the help of laws, and a fair, unevaſive 


execution of them, ſach as may place the conſtitution beyond the 


danger of thoſe wicked adminiſtrations which we have ſeen, and are, 
indeed, the paroxyſms of corruption in an opulent, trading nation. 
Wicked men have, in all ages, given occaſional diſturbance to tree 
ſtates. To leſſen the frequency of that evil, is the duty of the wiſe 
and honeſt, by throwing out the diſcouragement of good laws, and 
terrifying by the ſhew of vigilance : but our writer gives the people 
no hopes of ſuch reformation; nay, upon mature deliberation, upon 
having ta/ked to ſome gentlemen upon the ſubject, he heartily diſap- 
proves of it; and the people come to diſcover that, after expoſing 
themſelves to the indignation of a mercileſs enemy, all the advantage 
that can ariſe will be, that for one period, a combination of families, 
who call themſelves Whips, ſhall plunder and impoveriſh the nation, 
and when they are obliged to retire, the Tories are to ſucceed them. 
This is a diſappointment truly mortifying to men who entered into 
the conteſt with honeſt views of general and durable utility ; nor 
could they have conceived that their weight and authority had been 
conſigned to ſuch as reſolved, that in the preſent ſtate of things laws 
were of no uſe, but that all muſt be entruſted to a prudent, upright 
miniſter. This, as I ſaid, muſt lobſen the bond of confidence and 
ſlacken the operations againſt the common enemy. If the gentleman 
was the ſincere champion of liberty, his doctrines at this time were 
unreaſonable, but I really believe he has written his pamphlet with 
the view to a coalition with the court faction, for what is it that he 


does not appear ready to grant them? Money to anſwer every pur- 


pole of regal pomp, pleaſure, and magnificence ; a renunciation of 
the idea of reformation, conſequently an entire acquieſcence in the 
preſent corrupt mode of governing, with only ſome variation of the 
perſons employed; indemnity for their leader, and ſuch a veneration 
for his perſon, as not to murmur the leaſt ſuſpicion of his delinquen- 
ey; but above all, vigour and continuation to places and penſions 
without end, for which he betrays ſo exquiſite a tenderneſs, as to 
tell us, that of all court modes of influence, a place under the go- 
vernment is the leaſt diſgraceful to the man that holds it, A pretty, 
modeſt, diſtant manner of ſolicitation, | 

Be guarded then, my countrymen, againſt the doctrines of this 
writer, whom you-muſt now perceive totally averſe to the demo- 
cratic part of our conſtitution, although he would call in popularity, 
Vol. II. G g | 
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far inferior to the firſt, yet has its value and neceſſity; and beſide 
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upon occaſion, to raiſe his part of our nobility, and to diſplace 
others. Who, to the mild, unbiaſſed rule of law, would ſubſtitute 
miniſterial diſcretion ; but as his miniſter is to iſſue from the nobility, 


would beſtow all power virtually upon them. Nor can he ſhew 


what material advantage to the people could ariſe, ſhould his choſen 
nobles obtain employments, whilſt no proviſion is made againſt the 
future inroads of unlawful power ; ſuch a change would work rather 
a contrary effect, becauſe it would have the credit of being approved 
by the people, as things lie at preſent, and give a degree of ſtability 
to the evils we complain of. 


1 am, Mr. Printer, 
Your humble ſervant, 
JUSTUS. 


Number LXXXII. 


PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


Saturday, Auguſt 4, 1770. No. 11110. 


& E eyes of men are fixed upon the education of the prince, 
and they have cauſe, for there is no object equally important. 
Of what multitudes of men muſt the happineſs, nay the very being, 
depend upon this amiable child. With all the preſent promiſe of his 
youth, with all the example of his parents virtues, (altho' without 
court-flattery, theſe are not to be equalled) yet there will be requir- 
ed a conſtant and unwearied attention to the culture of his opening 
mind, in every inſtant, and through every ſtep, by which he is to 
advance to mankind, and riſe toward a throne. 

Important will be the office of the perſon who ſhall have the ſecond 
care of him, for the preceptor's eye cannot be on him every moment ; 
and happy will be a'people yet unborn, if the choice here fall well. 
The requiſites are two; they are no more; and one would hope, but 
dare not to affirm, that they are common—Virtue and learning. He 
will never teach another to be good who does not feel his own breaſt 
warmed with the ſacred flame of goodneſs 3 and he who himſelf has 
not learning, cannot give that which he does not poſſeſs. | E 

This ſecond quality of learning, though it be for the ſecond, very 


having 
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having literature, he who is to teach it muſt have a certain way or 
manner of communicating what he knows. Boys are taught by pu- 
niſhment ; it is otherwiſe with princes. The ſcholar and the courtier 
are characters that ſeldom unite ; yet for this ſervice a man ſhould be 


found, who, with the learning of the college, has ſomething of the 


manner of the world. Some ſenſe will alſo be required, and ſpirit, to 
clear the path of learning from that abundant growth of needleſs 
rules, and barbarous terms, while in the common courſe youth learn, 
for no other purpoſe but to forget. Literature may be obtained 
without them; and when the mind is not confuſed, it will retain ; 
when it is not over-burthened, it will remember. 

This for the learning of a prince; —even this, eaſy and little as it 
is, may be ſufficient, and this will need to be impreſſed upon his mind 
only at times; but the ideas of a moral conduct are ſo ſuperior in 
their worth and eminence, and the field is fo extenſive wherein a 
prince may exerciſe them, that every moment, and in every action 
the leaſt as well as greateſt, theſe ought to be placed full in his ſight, 
and recommended every moment to his heart. 

We have had men baſe enough, and bold enough to aſſert, that 
the morals of Sovereigns are different from thoſe of other men; that 
there are virtues which diſhonour a king, and vices that ennoble : O 
molt deteſted and abominable doctrine ! as if Virtue were not e- 
ternal and immutable, firſt, laſt, and always ſuperior to all things, 
and to all degrees and ranks of men ; for it is more than human in 
its origin, —it is divine. | 

What would the virtuous Greeks have thought if there had been 
a man amongſt them who could aſſert that doctrine? What would 
they have ſaid if there could have been found an advocate to plead 
the innocence of him who ſaid it, nay call it meritorious, even a 
Deity? And what would they have done if they had found among 
themſelves, Men who would praiſe the abject and abandoned cha- 
rater that had profined the public ear by ſaying it? What their 
manly virtue would have determined is evident enough. With us 
when men are ſunk to ſuch a ſtate, the virtues of their prince only 
can reclaim them, 


CANANA. 


Theſe ſenſible reflections are evidently occaſioned by the publica- 
tion of the letters of the D— of ( and Lady C ”.: The 
Siyle and matter S Suk ſo diſgraceful to good-manners and lite- 
rature,- aſloniſhed all ranks of men. What opinien muſt the other 
nations of Europe entertain of the talents of our nobility ? Yet the 


tutor, the learned tutor of this illuſtrious duke, received a penſion 


for the ſingular acquiſitions which his pupil had made in every 
branch of knowledge.” It will, doubtleſs, be very fortunate for 
theſe kingdoms, if a perſon of equal capacity ſhall be found to ſu- 
perintend the education of the prince of Wales. | 
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Number LXXXIII. 


LONDON CHRONICLE. 


Saturday Auguſt 4, 1770. No. 2128. 
Ridiculum acri fortius. Hor. 
S.I R, 

1 ain obliged to your impartiality for your more than once admit- 


*ting my thoughts on the times into your uſeful paper. For tho' 
I write in favour of adminiſtration (to whom I am a perfect ſtranger) 


I think myſeif a much better patriot, i. e. a more ſincere friend to 


my country, than thoſe warm ſpirits whom I am endeavouring to 
cool, and who ſeem to be raſhly precipitating this unhappy nation 
into an overwhelming ruin. For what can a violent oppoſition to 
King, Lords, and Commans, tend to, but a rebellion and a civil 
war, which ſome writers too plainly point out as a ſalutary expe- 
dient. | 
Grievances under the preſent government being not eaſily felt, it 
was a lucky thought of the late petitioners to add to their grievances, 
apprehenſions, which being viewed through Mr. H n's microl- 
cope, make a good plauſible figure. Th. 

The grand terrifying object is the attack upon Liberty, by the in- 
troduction of deſpotiſm and arbitrary power, which has made very 
alarming advances of late by ſeveral haſty ſteps, one upon the back 
of another. As for inſtance. 

1. His Majeſty granting to the Judges patents for life, which, to 
be ſure, muſt make them much more liable to be influenced by the 
court, than when the patents ran during pleaſure, or during good 
behaviour. bo 

2. The next ſtep to arbitrary power was the abolition of Gene- 
ral Warrants, and of the forcible ſearching after papers, &c. an 
abolition that (to be ſure) expoſes the ſubje& to the reſentment or 
caprice of any future Secretary of State, a ſevere check to his li: 
berty. ; 


3. The next ſtep towards the oppreſſion of the ſubject was the 


obliging Members of Parliament to pay their debts ; which, though 


it may be uſeful in ſome reſpects, is manifeſtly. an intolerable check 


to the liberties of thoſe members (I lay nothing of a new 1 
a | . W | 0 IG 
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whoſe circumſtances may render ſuch an a& a much greater grievance 
than any the petitioners have to complain of. 

4. The next ſtep to arbitrary power is the referring the determi. 
nation of diſputed elections, for the future, to an impartial jury, 
© choſen by ballot, which is another intolerable reſtraint upon the 
© - liberty of the houſe, who ought to aſſert their ancient right of de- 
Ciding ſuch diſputes in a ſummary way, by telling of noſes, without 
the trouble of examining witneſſes, or even, upon a pinch, by de- 
termining contrary to evidence. | 

5. The laſt apprehenſion I ſhall mention (overlooked by the pe- 
titioners, but loudly ſet forth by other complainants againſt the Mi- 
niſtry) is the dreadful advances of popery ; not only in general, be- 
cauſe we find the pope's power, and the influence of his life-guards, 
the jeſuits, daily encreaſing all over Europe, and their various mira- 
cles, ſuch as the melting of St. Januarius's blood, &c. continually 
gaining credit with mankind, but more particularly with regard to 
his Majeſty's new American ſubjects, who, it ſeems, are generally 
papiſts ; and as they are ſo numerous, they muſt be the more dan- 
gerous ; and therefore the penal laws againſt Papiſts, cannot be too 
rigidly executed among them, in which the Miniſtry have undoubt- 
edly been very negligent. 

Theſe, Sir, are the dreadful apprehenſions that at preſent occur to 
me, which if you will indulge with a place in your paper, I appre- 
hend they may be, though not ſo alarming, yet as uſeful to the pub- 
lic, as Mr. H——'s celebrated ſpeech at Mile-end ; which I think I 
may ventnre to call his dying ſpeech, ſince “ the detection of fo 
many falſchoods in it muſt undoubtedly put a final ſtop to his ora- 
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* See Mr. Kælhy's Addreſs to the Public, 
Number LXXXIV. 
MIDDLESEX JOUNRAL. 
Saturday, Auguſt 2, 1770. | | No. 210. 
Delirant judices—pleFuntur Britanni. 

S I R, 


PHE tremendous court of K. B. has ever been conſidered in two 
very oppoſite lights, both of them equally important, and 
ther efore, equal] y wortby of attention: te one agreeable to reaſon, 
| humanity, 
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humanity, and law ; the other only conſonant to the principles of 
deſpotiſm and chicane. 

By the former, they are the reſpectable guardians of the properties 
and peace of the ſubject; by the latter, they become his tyrants and 
oppreſſors are hateful to God, and contrary to all men; and which 
of theſe two they have lately been, a very few inſtances will de- 
monſtrate. | | 

But, that the matter may appear in its true light, and juſtice 
may be done on all ſides, it is but reaſonable and proper to obſerve, 
that where the ſubject o/ is concerned, it is at leaſt generally ac. 
knowledged that they act with the moſt upright and laudable impar- 
tiality and candor ; judging according to evidence, conſidering ac- 
cording to conſcience, and determining according to law. 

Now ſo far they are highly reſpectable, and by thus anſwering the 
intention of their office, they challenge a ſpecies of veneration that 
can only be appropriated to themſeſves ; ſo that, if there were no 
other reaſons, a due regard to their own reputation, one would 
imagine, ſhould be motive ſufficient. Whereas, could the contrary 
be proved, they might juſtly be reproached for their perjury ; and, 
as a natural conſequence of their iniquity, would become the con- 
tempt and deteſtation of a kingdom. | : 

From this imputation, however, in the general opinion, they are 
clear. Not that I am ſo wedded to even the moſt popular ſentiments, 8 
but that I will always make ſome reſerve; and though I am very 
willing to credit the reſpectable judgment of the public, I own I 
have, at times, ſome particular doubts of the matter. I mean 
as to the ſpirit and principles for I look upon conſcience to be 
uniform. 

However, there is another caſe which will admit of no hefitation, 
and, in my judgment, will admit of no excuſe ; and that is, that at 
any time where the crown and the ſubje&t are concerned, (and 
here I tremble to think of it) the moſt ſacred and inherent rights, 
immunities, and even lives of the latter, have been barbarouſly 
and daringly violated, either to ſupport or extend its paltry and 
anti-conſtitutional prerogatives ; as if the eſtabliſhment, or well-be- 
ing of the one, could not be procured or preſerved, but by the ruin 
and deſtruction of the other ! x | 

I will only mention two inſtances (excluſive of the pardon or juri- 
dical acquittal of murderers) :' I begin with that of Mr. Bingley; 
though to relate the whole of the procedure would be almoſt as 
needleſs as it is odious. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that, from the 
beginning to the end, he was treated with the molt illegal and in- 
folent cruelty ; a crime, when a judge can commit it, that deſerves 
the pain of the preſs- yard. 

The ſecond is that of Mr. Almon, (and ſince that of ſome others 
of his profeſſion) for publiſhing that glorious letter of Junius, againſt 
which, if there lies any objection, it was the impropriety of dedicat: 
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ing it to one, who, by a ſeries of conduct, has compelled even his 
admirers to doubt not only of his head, but his heart. 

And yet for a publication of this golden epiſtle, calculated to 
make a man of a king, as the laws had made a king of a man, a cri- 
minal proſecution has been commenced, and the jury, no longer 
judges of law, having righteouſly brought him in guilty, it only re- 
mains for their maſters to finiſh the contour of their characters, by 
aſſigning him a puniſhmment for his innocence, _ 

From hence one would be ready to conclude that the whole pro- 
ceſs of modern judicature, was a ſettled and determinate ſyſtem of 
a corrupt and abandoned adminiſtration, to invalidate the whole 
genius of law, and introduce the plan of the ſtar-chamber, 

At the head of this horrible aſſociation is a Scotchman, by incli- 
nation and birth, the model and caricatura of a wretch ſtill gibetted 
on the tripod of infamy, the abandoned and infamous Jefferies, a 
Scotchman in all but his country ! | 

From him our forefathers heard the language of tyranny, the 
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dialect of diſſimulation and blood; and from his copier, the preſent 


C. J. we have heard the ſame language repeated. It is the jargon 
of inarticulate ſlavery in the ears of Engliſh freemen. However, 
neither the language nor practice are new: they are coeval with 
human apoſtacy ; the ſpirit of the original founder is only tranſmit- 
ted through his minions, _ | 

Juries, it ſhould ſeem, are now no longer any thing, except it be 
either cyphers or tools; at leaſt unleſs they are packed, and then 
they are worſe than no jury. Beſides, it is enough for three or four 
tyrants to fetter us, Can there be need of twelve men upon oath, 
only to give a form to the villainy, at the hazard of being damned 
for the ſervice ? 

In this reſpect, therefore, it would be a mercy for thoſe, if they 
were never to be impanrelled again; though ſtill it is a melancholy 
conſideration that, notwithſtanding twelve honeſt men may be 
found, (nay, and lately, thank God! double the number) yet, in- 
ſtead of this, the moſt ſtupid or mercenary only are ſelected, in or- 
der to give a ſanction to impiety, and, under the appearance of law, 
to complete the perdition of a kingdom but De/enda eſt 
Carthago !” | | 

You muſt excuſe me, Sir, and ſo muſt your readers: for, when I 
conſider the ſituation of affairs, and the deſtruction that, like an in- 
undation, is overwhelming us, I cannot help thinking I live once 
more in the days of the Stuarts; when our countrymen, for the 
lame provocations, ſummoned their fellow-ſufferers to arms, and with 
their own hands of valour and heroiſm, dyed their ſwords in the guilt 
of their oppreſſors. | | 
Of this our miniſtry ſeem ſenſible ; elſe, why all this prognoſtica- 
tion of war,—this collecting of troops round the capital, — the cajol- 
wg the guards with more wages, —and many other Ran 3 4 
| methods 
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methods of ſecuring the affections of a corps abandoned to deſpera- 
tion and impudence. However, I commend their foreſight : for, if 
actions that would reproach even a Nero, or guilt that would terrify 
a Domitian, can make any man tremble for himſelf, theſe men have 
reaſon to fear. May their fears not want for accompliſhment ! ! 

I do not fay this becauſe I thirſt for confuſion, but becauſe I am 

ſhocked at oppreſſion. I ſee a nation of the moſt noble and generous 
people in the univerſe (whoſe affection would do honour to deities) 
treated with the moſt indignant contempt, their illuſtrious citizens 
rejected, and their ſufferings and petitions for redreſs, made the 
laughter and deriſion of princes. 
Such then is our preſent ſituation, and the proſpect before us of 
worſe, is a farther provocation to jealouſy. For my part, though I 
cannot help ſhuddering at the apparatus, I cannot but have hope for 
the iſſue. It is a bad cauſe, indeed, that will not juſtify any efforts 
at all; and I think it is ſtill a much worſe that will not juſtify good 
ones: for, though it is certain that all deſperate operations are ha- 
zardous, it is at preſent all the chance we have for it; and worthy 
the higheſt honours are they who, * the fate of e 
make a merit of ſerving their country! 

I have now, Sir, to the utmoſt of my abilities, (though I aſſure 
you not of my zeal) delivered my ſimple opinion, in which I am 
perſwaded I am neither ſingle nor ſingular, It is bold language 
undoubtedly, but {till not half ſo audacious as the actions of thoſe it 
condemns. 

Mine only flies in their faces, — theirs fly in the face of humanity; 
and at them, could my wiſhes permit, ſhould fly all the artillery of 
Juſtice : for I am more and more convinced every day of this truth, 
that till ſome of thoſe honourable aſſaſſins of their cduntry are ſen: 
tenced to the amende honorable, there will not only be no freedom 
of law, but no poſſible ſalvation for Britain !. 5 > 


Til! the broad axe uplift its helve on high, 
And traitors heads from traitors ſhoulders fly / 


I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 


HELVETIUS. 
St. Stephens, | 


July zo, 1770. 


It is very lucky for Britain, that Hilvefins is in no danger 7 
being gratified in his wiſhes. 


Number 
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MORNING CHRONICLE. 


Monday Auguſt 6, 1770. No. 368. 


T is a matter of no ſmall grief to all royaliſts to hear of the mis- 
% I fortune which befel the Dauphin of France on his wedding night. 
The many profane ſcoffs which it has occaſioned among republicans, 
muſt be extremely offenſive to their ears, as they look upon princes 
in the ſame light as the lover in Swift does upon his Celia, as being 
exempted from thoſe BR which are moſt mortifying to human 
vanity. 

If Ahead would have believed himſelf a God, had he not been 
obliged occaſionally to viſit his cloſe-ſtool, how much more will they 
do ſo who 2 them above the want of ſuch a conveniency ? Had 
any one inſinuated that Apis, the cloven-footed god of the Egyptians, 
dunged his ſtall, I doubt not but his votaries, and particularly his 


monarchy-men are diſpleaſed when their idols are blaſpharned by vile 
charges of having fouled their own neſt, and being worſe than babes 
in clouts? For my own part, though I hold the divinity of princes a 
matter of faith rather than of argument, I feel no little indignation 
at ſuch aſperſions. 


But what chiefly moves my choler is, the little reverence which is 


2 


a woeful lack of intellects. Each little ſmatterer in orthography has 
the impertinence to crow over him, becauſe, forſooth, he has proved 
himſelf more fit for the ſpelling-ſchool than for the ſchool of Venus, 


Mercury can riſe. Learning and gallantry are as incompatible as 
vinegar and oil. I would therefore aſk any of theſe rigid ſtoics, who 
are ſo free of their cenſures on this occaſion, whether, ſince both can- 
not be enjoyed at once, they would not prefer the ſoft and ſnowy 
arms of G- r to the dry and ſapleſs trunk of Science. Nature, 


rſt to take a draft of pleaſure, and to reſerve the proſecution of their 
plan of virtue for a future period. 


the moſt. powerful monarch that Europe has ſeen ſince the decline of 


the Roman empire, was ſo far from being able to ſpell; that he did 
Vol, II, Hh -: not 
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prieſts, would have been much ſcandalized. What wonder then, if 


ſhewn to a royal perſonage of this iſle, who has lately diſcovered ſuch 


never conſidering the old proverb, which ſays that a foo!'s bauble ig 
= 4 /ady's plaything. It is a well known axiom that Venus ſets ere 


I fear, would prove tov ſtrong for their apathy. They would be apt 


Whatever people may ſay, I cannot for my own part ſee where 
the Duke falls ſhort of other princes in literature. Charles the Great, 
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not know his letters. He could not even ſign his name to an inſtru- 
ment, but was obliged to make his mark. How then is the Duke 
deficient, when he is a pyodigy of learning to this renowned hero ? 
When Horace Walpole publiſhes another edition of liis Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors, he may add the Duke and his dame; and 
if he inſerts a few of their letters, I dare ſay they will be eſteemed 
as great curioſities as any in the collection. Aſk a bookſeller what 
is the beſt proof which a man can give of his being a good author ; 
he will anſwer, The extenſive ſale of his works, If we judge by 
this criterion, who can pretend to excel our royal letter-writer ? 
The publiſher is belied if he has not ſold incredible numbers of his 
and his Dulcinea's works every day ſince they have been publiſhed in 
the form of a pamphlet. Why elſe does Wheble quarrel with him 
about the property ? Why elſe does any body call for the Middleſex 
Journal ? Colonel Lutterel is the only living author that can vie 
with him in this reſpect: and, what one would not expect, both 
are great patriots ; for they have been the only ſupport of the Chro- 
nicle of Liberty. Except their lucubrations, I do not believe that 
more than half a dozen original eſſays worth reading can be found in 
that paper, though it 1s avowedly dedicated to the ſervice of Wilkes, 
What more needs be ſaid to prove their patriotiſm ? 

But while I thus demonſtrate that the Royal gallant is the great- 
eſt writer of his time, let me obſerve that all this knowledge is in 
him quite unneceſſary. According to the modern etiquette of courts, 
no earthly qualification of uſe is wanting in a prince. If, like a 
plant, he has but a vegetative foul, and ſucks in nouriſhment it is 
enough. Caligula's horſe or Charles the Twelfth's boot, if they were 

adorned with the trappings of Royalty, would cut a much better 

figure than half the Royal families in Europe, which, in Voltaire's 

opinion, can at preſent boaſt but a King and a half; Pruſſia being 
{ſed of the former, and Sardinia of the latter. 

And this is the reaſon that princes are always kept under the 
wing of their parents, and confined to a domeſtic education, which 
allows them no opportunity of comparing themſelves with others, or 
of being fired with emulation, the greateſt incentive to induſtry and 
excellence. The flattery of titled ſervants, and the flaviſh complai- 
ſance of inſtructors, perſuades them that they are incomparable ſcho- 
lars and prodigious genuiſſes, before they are thorough maſters of 
their alphabet. Hence they commence generals, admirals, legiſſa- 
tors, and ſovereigns, when they ought, like other over-grown lub- 
berly boys, to be flogged into ſome ſenſe and underſtanding by a 
wholeſome birch, if the queſtion was to render them wiſe and good, 
But who does not ſee that our modern princes are only defigned for 
fleecing and plundering the people, for eating and drinking, for 
whoring and debauchery ? Now all theſe important functions do not 

require much book-learning. A Goth or Vandal may diſcharge them 
as ably as a Greek or Roman; and it is no ſmall argument in wo 
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of the Duke, that his family came from the country of the Vandals, 


who were renowned for their {kill in theſe arts. Indeed, were all 
princes like the king of Pruſſia, to be educated with a view to the 
intereſt of their ſubjects, the caſe would be altered. They ought, 
like him, to be brought up at a public ſchool, and ſent to an univer- 
fity, where they might ſee the world in miniature, and learn to ſur- 
paſs other men in virtue as much as they do in ſtation. 


JUNIUS BRUTUS. 


Number LXXXVI. 


7D 4-4: L E D G EX. 


Monday Auguſt 6, 1770. No. 3309. 
To the TWELVE JUDGES. 


My LosDs, 


HE exertion of the power given to Creditors, to impriſon, at 
will, their Debtors, and to keep them confined for life, is not 
only cruel, not only unjuſt, not only ineffectual; it is alſo a political 
evil, a practice detrimental to the State. Te 5 
By the exertion of that power, the Priſoner is deprived of his birth- 
right, Liberty ; his Family is deprived of its chief ; his Country of 
a uſeful Member; his King of a valuable Subject. | 


Of his Liberty. Here I muſt obſerve, that it is not always unjuſt 


or prejudicial to deprive a man of that bleſſing. The Felon and the 


Inſane ought to loſe it; becauſe, to preſerve them the enjoyment of 


it, would be doing an injury to ſociety ; and as the public good muſt 
be made to preponderate private benefit ; they are juſtly and wiſely 
deprived of a privilege they either know not how to uſe, or have 
abuſed, But the Common-Wealth is no gainer by a Debtor loſing 
his liberty; on the contrary, we ſhall ſee by and by, that ſuch loſs 


is detrimental to the public welfare: and having ſhewn already that 


the Creditor for whoſe benefit it was intended, receives no relief 
from it, we are reduced to aſk with aftoniftinieut and * 
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why a man-can be lawfully deprived of a right, the taking of which 
from him does no good. either to individuals or to ſociety ? 

By our fundamental laws, by the eſſence of our Conſtitution, I ap- 
prehend that no man can be deprived of his liberty without a trial by 
his Peers *, and that upon ſuch trial a legal ſentence is - paſſed : but 
though the ſentence is often death, or perpetual exile, yet there is, 


J believe, no inſtance of ſuch ſentence as condemns a man to impri- 


ſonment for life. Indeed it is ſometimes granted, but only as a fa- 
vour by reprieve, and after a man, being found guilty of a crime, 


bas been put to civil death by his judgment. As to the caſe of in- 


ſanity, we muſt obſerve, that whatever may be the neceſſity of con- 
fining a man who is out of his ſenſes, yet it is requiſite, that even that 
ſhould not be done till the reality of the diſorder is manifeſtly 
proved. | | 
But in the caſe of Debtors, they are deprived of their liberty by 
the unjuſt uſurpation of private perſons. The Debtor finds his Judge 
in his adverſe party, and that injuſtice which might be redreſſed or 
made amends for, if illegal, is the more grievous as it has been render- 
ed, it ſeems, à legal proceeding by the ſtatutes, and conſequently the 
agorieved party can find no remedy in the law. | 
Indeed, I have heard that the Priſoners for debt, in the King's 


Bench, have of late attempted to diſpute the legality of their impri- 


fonment. But I cannot conceive it poſſible, that would countenance 
thoſe proceedings if they were not well warranted by the law; and 
our ſanction to the impriſonment of Debtors is, to mg, a convincing 
roof that it is lawful, and that your Lordſhips cannot refuſe it when 
required by Creditors. | 
I need not expatiate here on the high value of liberty; but I can- 
not help conſidering it as a great political evil, that a man ſhould be 
deprived of ſuch a ſingular bleſſing, at the nod of another. It has 
been found very pernicious to ſociety in all States, to permit private 
revenge for even the greateſt injuries: the man whole father, child, 
or brother, has been treacherouſly aſſaſſinated; he whoſe wife, 
daughter, or ſiſter, has been infamouſly violated ; and he whoſe life 
has been feloniouſly attempted, whatever right they had to prevent 
the offence, even by blood-ſhed, when the injury was offered, have 


none to take upon themſelves the puniſhing of the offender, after the 


offence is conſummated. And why do thoſe, who can complain of 
no more than of being cheated out of ſome money, enjoy, and law- 
fully make uſe of a right, which the law denies to thoſe who have 
received the greateſt injuries one man can receive from another. 


* The caſe of commitment, on ſuſpicion of crimes, muſt be ex- 
cepted ; and even then, it cannot take place but upon an examina- 
tion before a Magiſirate ; in which, the charge muſt appear well 


grounded, ard ſupported by ſome kind of evidence, before the ac- 


cuſed party can be committed. 


| When 


x4 
aan 
* * 


When private revenge on murderers and raviſhers was forbid, it 
was on this equitable principle that no man can be an impartial judge 
in his own cauſe, and that, what the party might conſider as a pre- 
* meditated injury and deſerving of the ſevereſt puniſhment, might be 
looked on, by unprejudiced perſons, as much leſs atrocious ; and for 
that reaſon, my Lords, Judges were appointed to do right between 
the offender and the offended. | | 
Is it not poſſible? Is it not even likely, that a Creditor will be 
partial in his own cauſe ? That he will think, bona fide, he only 
puniſhes a rogue; when, to an impartial obſerver, it will appear 
that he is diſtreſſing the unfortunate ? Why then is he eſtabliſhed by 
the law to do right between himſelf as offended, and his Debtor as 
offender ? Can he do right, if he is honeſt, ſince he will be blinded 
by partiality ? And will he do right if he is a villain ? | 
That many a Creditor has been a villain to his debtor, by enſnaring 
bim in his debt for wicked purpoſes, I believe nobody will deny. 
Permit me, My Lords, only to ſuppoſe it poſſible he may have been 
ſuch : what a horrid proſpect does this ſuppoſition open to our view? 
And will the Legiſlature ſuffer ſuch dangerous practices? Does not 
the ſafety of the State depend on the ſacredneſs of private liberty? 
And if individuals can be deprived of their liberty by individuals, on 
whatever account, who can foreſee the conſequences of that dan- 
gerous prerogative? To enter into the reſearch of them would ca 
me too far out of my ſubject; and I make no doubt but that your 
= Lordſhips are well aware of all the evils which might be the effects of 
ſo dangerous a cauſe. 
The loſs of its Chief to a Family, is certainly no leſs than a poli- 
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tical evil. When God ſnatches him away by death, his wiſdom only _ 
can reconcile us to the misfortune, and we depend on his goodneſs 


and on his providence for a compenſation of the loſs. When public 
ſafety demands that facrifice, we conſider it as ſuch; and as ſuch, a 
Family gives up its head for the benefit of ſociety. But will not the 
Common-Wealth ſuffer grievouſly when, without reaping any advan- 
tage from it, a deſtitute family is thus thrown upon the Public, to 
receive from the Public that aſſiſtance and that proviſion its Chief 
would, by his labour and induſtry, have procured, without being a 
public charge? Such a Family might have been an honour to the 
nation inſtead of a diſgrace, a benekt inſtead of a nuiſance. In a few 
generations, perhaps, that Family, by the preſervation of its Chief, 
By would have produced uſeful Arts, extenſive Traders, pious Divines, 
&g valiant Soldiers, upright Judges, wiſe Legiſlators : it would, at leaſt 
W have been honeſtly ſupported by mechanical or rural labours, as neceſ- 
fary and as uſeful to ſociety as more honourable employments. But, 
alas! by the impriſonment of its Chief, all hopes are deſtroyed; the 
helpleſs children are not only left deſtitute of the neceſſaries of life, 


ed; and, perhaps, through that firſt cataſtrophe, the impriſonment of 
a father, a brood of thieves and villains will be let looſe on lociety. 
| | Number 
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they are more over neglected in their education, their morals are ſpoil- 
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Number LXXXVII. 


FEEL IC LEW SH 


Tueſday, Auguſt 7, 1770. No. $416. 


PROPOSAL for the SECURITY of His MajtsTv's 
DOCK-YARDS, &c. 


IRST, with regard to the daily watch and ward, it is humbly 
propoſed, 

I. That the wardens eſtabliſhed at each of. the pes of entrance 
to the dock-yard, either by land or by water, do there remain, and 
are not ſuffered to deſert their ſtation on pain of 

2. That for the above purpoſe, an additional hand be ſtationed at 
each of the gates aforeſaid, to go with meſſages to the officers 
houſes, &c. &c. and that theſe people, as well as the wardens, are 
not permitted to go out of the yard-gate into the town, on any er- 
rand, or any pretext whatever, 

- That no perſon belonging to any of the yachts, or to the vel- 
ſels lying at the king's wharfs, excepting ſuch perſons as are gene- 
rally known, ſhall preſume to paſs. the gate, without firſt producing 
a copper or other ticket, with his name engraved thereon, and the 
name of the veſſel unto which he belongs, or as otherwiſe may be 
beſt approved of; and that no warden or wardens do ſuffer any ſuch 
perſon or perſons to paſs unexamined (except as above excepted) on 

ain of 
r Secondly, with regard to the nightly watch and ward: 

N. B. The firſt and ſecond articles the ſame as the ahove. 

3. That no perſon ſaying he belongs to ſuch a yacht or ſhip, lying 
either in the dock or at the wharf, be ſuffered to come into the yard, 
after the watch is ſet, without leave firſt obtained from the lieute- 
nant of the watch, who is the officer of the night, ſtationed at the 
yard-gate. 

J. That at all ſuch poſts as lay toward the avenues from the dock 
yard to the water- ſide, and at the landing-places, all which are cal. 
led out-ſtations ; likewiſe thoſe contiguous ro where ſtores of a com- 


buſtible nature are lodged ; to where ſhips are nearly compleated ;— 3 


the number of watchmen doubled, in order, while one man is tra- 
verſing his diviſion, or ſtriking on his bell the hours of the night, 
that ſuch places or ſhips, may not be left without a 
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N g. That ſuch of the new ſhips as are nearly finiſhed, or even have 
no more than their decks laid ; likewiſe thoſe under repair, the ſtore 
and deal yards ſituated cloſe to, and making a part of the boundary 
of the dock-yard, (and which, not having a covering at top, are, 
on that account, the more acceſſible to evil-diſpoſed people) be vi- 
ſtted once, if not oftener, in the night by the rounders, (thoſe who 
have the immediate ſuperintendency of the watchmen) or by the 
EF watchmen themſelves ; and for this extraordinary duty ſome conſide- 
: 
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Number LXXXVIII 


MORNING CHRONICLE. 


Tueſday, Auguſt 7, 1770. No. 369. 
To the preſent PRIME MINISTER. 


Mr LoRp, 


THERE are men, whom neither a ſenſe of ſhame, of honour, or 
Juſtice, can reclaim, Once wrong, they will be always 
wrong, and make a merit of being conſiſtent in error. You might 
as well expect to drive a gooſe ſtraight forward as to teach them the 
path in which they ſhould walk. Blindly preſumptuous, or perverſe- 
ly obſtinate, they ſteer the ſame devious courſe, and think an at- 
tempt to bring them into the right track an affront to their under- 
ſtanding. In imitation of their long-car'd brethren, the braying 
race, who, the more they are taught their duty, become the more 
refractory and untractable, they kick and wince 
againſt which they entertain the ſame antipathy which owls enter- 
tain againſt the light of the fun. 
It is with regret that your friends find #temſelves obliged to rank 
Jou with this claſs of animals. They would willingly think you 
not quite incorrigible, nor incapable of being diverted from your 
= crooked paths like as a cramped antediluvian oak. But the tenor of 
vour conduct has been ſuch, that it will not allow them to be ſo cha- 
= ritable, You have perſevered with ſuch uniformity to grope in the 
1 dark, and to hate the light, that you can be acquitted neither by 
BY their fond wiſhes, nor partial predilection. 
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Not to ſpeak of other parts of your adminiſtration, the whole {y(. 
tem of your American politics has been invariably ſo abſurd, that 
were not the weakneſs of your head as notorious as the malignity of 
your heart, we ſhould be apt to think that you gloried in blundering. 
While an underſtrapper. in office, you opened your throat with all 
the mulic of king Log's ſubjects, and croaked in ſupport of the ſtamp 
act, that deſtructive plan, which produced the moſt dreadful anxiety 
ever felt by our mercantile intereſt, and coſt us almoſt as many mil- 
lions as you and your honeſt co- -adjutors have embazzled to glut your 
own avarice, and to ſatisfy the cravings of your hungry majority. 

Not content with the injury done to your country by this ruinous 
meaſure, you exerted the profundity of your eloquence in renewing 
that pernicious plan of taxation, which, in ſpite of all your efforts, the 
preceding miniſtry had overthrown. According to your wiſhes, the 
Americans immediately took fire, and excited that flame, which by 
your management threatens the whole empire with a general confla- 
gration. For what elſe but a general conflagration can be expected 
from the coerſive meaſures which are now embraced ? You cannot 
expect that thoſe men, who chaſed your troops out of their barracks 
for ſmall encroachments, will tamely acquieſce in the invaſion of their 
charter, and the blocking up of their ports; points which directly 
affect the very exiſtence of their liberty and property. They are too 
ſenſible of their own ſtrength, and of the juſtice of their cauſe, to be 
guilty of ſuch egregious folly. Conſcious, that, like the people of 
England, they are ſtruggling for the right of repreſentation, and 
that, excluſive of that conſideration, their combinations are neither 
illegal nor unwarrantable, as any body of men may agree to purchaſe 
or not to purchaſe, as they pleaſe; they will act with the firmneſs 
and intrepidity of men, who dare to be free. 

Suppoſe the parliament conſents to your propoſal, of taking away 
the charter of the Boſtonians, how will you put the ſcheme in exe- 
cution ? I fear, that whatever plan you adopt, you will meet with 
no better ſucceſs than when you ſuſpended the aſſembly of New York, 
for refuſing to comply with the quartering bill. That act proved a 
mere brutum fulmen, as ineffectual as the Pope's bulls. It is no 
longer in force, while the reſolutions, which gave it birth, have 
operated in their full extent. What reaſon have you to think, that 
a new a& will have more virtue ? 
| You have forgot, that the diſſolution of the aſſembly of Boſton, 

proved more injurious to the Britiſh legiſlature, than to the province. 
Another convention will ſupply its place, ſhould you be weak enough 
to repeat that impolitic meaſure, and to force the colonies _ upon 
general reſolutions for their common defence. 


But, while you thus impel the parliament to violence, 1 hope you ; 3 


do not intend, as when you were going to put in force the obſolete 
act of Henry the Eighth, for trying Americans ſuſpected of treaſon, 
or miſpriſion of treaſon, within the realm of Eh to truckle to 
them, and to prepare a plan of ſukmiſſion, 1 hope you have no 

| 1 thoughts 
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thoughts of pledging the faith of the crown for the repeal of the tea 
act, as if the parliament were only your mouth, or the mechanical 
engine, with which you do, or undo, whatever you pleaſe. The 
neceſſity, which forced you at that time to drop your ſcheme of 
violence, ought now to make you cautious, and to deter you from 
expoling the nakedneſs and impotence of parliament. 

This conſideration would certainly never have allowed you to em- 
brace this pernicious meaſure, were you not liſted in the cauſe of deſ- 

tiſm, and reſolved to render the Houſe of Commons odious, and 


Houſe of Lords contemptible, that all power might finally center in 


the crown. Deſtitute of ſagacity as you are, you cannot help fore- 
ſeeing that this ſyſtem will ſpeedily detach America from the reſt of 


the empire, and conſolidate it into a confederacy of independent 


ſtates, like the Swiſs Cantons. They were much more feeble and 
unlikely to reſiſt the power of Auſtria, when they ſhook off the yoke 
of tyranny, than our colonies are of oppoſing whatever force we can 
ſend againſt them. With little or no aſſiſtance, they aſſerted their 
freedom and independence, and proved to the whole world, that 


even a handful of men, actuated by the noble enthuſiaſm of liberty, s 


almoſt invincible. 


The united Provinces are a firiking example of the ſame truth. 


Whoever would have propheſied, that they would have proved ſuc- 


. ceſsful, when they revolted from the Spaniards, might. have been 


much more juſtly charged with want of foreſight, than he who ſhould 
threaten England at this juncture, with the ſame calamity. When 
to this conſideration we add, that France and Spain ſeem only to be 
waiting for this event, in order to fall upon us, who that loves Bri- 


tain, does not wiſh your downfal ? 


* G RACCH Us. 


Number LXXXIX. 


LONDON EVENING POST. 


Tueſday, Auguſt 7, 1770. No. 6668. 


Ne 


SIR, 


Tr, the Dock - Yard at Portſmouth was ſet on Fire by Accident, 
no Man in his ſober Senſes will pretend to affirm. The wretch- 


d Junto who have long engroſſed your Ear, to the utter Expulſion 
Vol. II. Ii of 
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of the honeſt and virtuous Part of your Subjects, will, no doubt, 
impoſe on your Credulity, by imputing it merely to Accident. They 
will do it in order to ſcreen the ſhametul Negligence of that ſupera- 


nuated Admiral who preſides at the Navy Board; but the Conduct 


of thoſe Creatures have given us ſufficient Proof, that they are 0 
in their ſober Senles. 

We have been told, Sir, that a certain great Foreigner (meaning 
the French Ambaſſador, or his Secretary, tor I do not know which 
of them reſides here) is very much piqued that our Suſpicion falls on 
His Nation; and that he has, by many ſignificant Shrugs and polite 
Aſfeverations, aſſured the Miniſtry, that not a ſingle Frenchman 
would be guilty of ſuch a di/honourable Action. 

When we conſider the Avidity with which Adminiſtration ſwal- 
lowed the pitiful Excuſes, and the tame Submiſſion with which they 
bore the inſult offered to our Flag in the Downs : When we refle& 
on the Conduct of our Miniſtry reſpecting the Fate of Corſica : And 
when we take a ſerious view of the deplorable Condition to which 
they have reduced this Kingdom by a ſeries of accumulated Blunders, 
we can readily believe, that an evaſive Anſwer, or a polite denial 
from a French Secretary, even if one of his Domeſtics was taken in 
the Fact, would be a ſufficient Apology to our preſent Rulers, becauſe 
it is their Intereſi to believe it. 

To what a miſerable State is this unhappy Country reduced! We 
are not only obliged to put up with indignities which our forefathers 
would have revenged like Britons, or periſhed in the Attempt, if not 
amply atoned for; but ſuch is the debility of our Stateſmen, ſuch is 
the wretched Condition of our internal Polity although it is a 
Fact beyond a poſſibility of Contradiction, that our natural and avow- 
ed Enemies have employed Incendiaries (no matter whether French- 
men or Natives) to conſuine our Naval Stores to a prodigious amount, 
and which cannot be immediately replaced ; to ſuch a pitch of 
Contempt are we now arrived, that the bare Paro/e of a Spy, and 
perhaps the principal Agent in the diabolical Scheme, ſerves as a 


ſufficient Apology for their Innocence. I do not mean to arraign the 


Character of the French Ambaſſador as a Gentleman; all I contend 
for is, that a Spy and an Ambaſlador are {ſynonymous Terms; that 
they are ſent from Court to Court, with no other intention but to 
lie and flatter, to deceive and betray. 

We have been likewiſe told, Sir, that the French and Spaniſh 
Ambaſſadors, immediately on hearing the joyful News, ſent expreſſes 
to their ſeveral Courts. It would, doubtleſs, give you great Satiſ- 
faction to know the ve Purport of "their diſpatches. They could not 
be very explicit as to tlie conſequences, for like faithful ſervants they 
gave the earlieſt intelligence, being morally. certain that the event 
would anſwer their moſt ſanguine Expectations. Nor can it be 
zmagined, that they would be very active in forwarding a ſimple 
narrative of an Accident that had juſt happened, and which ers 

5 . might 
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might have been extinguiſhed before the courier reached Dover, if 
they were not well affured that the loſs which we ſhould ſuſtain, and 
the advantages which they would reap from it, were of the greateſt 
conſequence to their reſpective Courts. However, as theſe are only 
ſurmiles founded on reaſon, and maintained by the ableſt Politicians, 
as events ariſing from the invariable courſe of nature, I by no means 
ſuſpect that the Miniſtry will ever think of them; and therefore, as 
the only method of knowing the rea/ truth, would adviſe Lord 
North to wait on bot'a the Ambaſſadors, who certainly will not de- 
ceive him. 

Great Praiſe is due to that gallant Admiral, the D—- 


— of 


os —. Though green in years, and naturally attached to the 


Pleaſures of the Town, he ſet out for Portſmouth Poſt-haſte, and 
actually arrived near the Dock-Yard, in ſo ſhort a time as fifty hours 
after the fire was firſt diſcovered in various places. As he was on the 
ſpot, and has, no doubt, ſent you a particular and a di/tiz& account 
of the loſs, it would, were it poſſible to diveſt ourſelves of the me- 
lancholy idea, be very pleaſing to your loyal Subjects to ſee it authen- 
ticated, verbatim et literatim, in the Gazette. 

To conclude, Sir, if it be really true, that it is a ſign of a Na- 
tion's greatneſs when many Enemies combine againſt it to check its 
growing vigour, no Kingdom on earth was ever in ſuch a flouriſhing 
condition as Great-Britain is at this Juncture. 


T-U'L-L-I-U-'S. 
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10 SE RS, have a right to complain; and we who are to pay the 

Damages adjudged to the Royal Culprit, may inſiſt on the ſame 
Privilege with thoſe Grumblers licenſed by the Proverb. As it fig- 
nifies little, however, to be diſcontented without the power of re- 
dreſſing ourſelves, we ſhall not behave unphiloſophically, if we ſit 
down anè laugh at one of our loſſes, at leaſt, as well as at the Author 
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of it. It muſt indeed, prove mortifying to the relations and friends: 
of this diſtinguiſhed Perſonage, to ſee his name every day expoſed to 
public ſcorn ; but as tu his own heart, I believe it is not leſs dead to 
ſhame or reprehenſion, than that of Lord G rr to every ſen- 
ſation of love or tenderneſs. | 

Laſt Week as 1 was paſſing through St, Alban's, at one of the Inns 
I paid a ſhilling to the oſtler for a ſight of the Duke's black wig, which 
he had inadvert-utly lef: chind him in a Poſt-chaiſe, and was ſtrongly 


ſolicited by < pcrt fur of a chambermaid, to purchaſe ſome of the 


ins which „ere clicovered in his bed. The apartment into which 
the domeiticks of Lis Lordſhip forced their entrance, is now become 
unſerviceable as a lodging room, being exhibited every hour of the 
day oe night, to ſuch as chuſe to pay for ſeeing it. The landlord has 
fixed a pair of branching Antlers over the door, and inſtead of being 
known by its former appellation of The Royal Oak, it is now con- 
{trained to paſs by the more inglorious title of The Horns. | 
Tis inconceiveable, ſay the ſervants on that Road, how very in- 


artificially the Duke ſuſtained all the characters which he thought fit 


to aſſume, While he repreſented the Welſh *Squires, Jones and 
Morgan, he was guilty of the moſt glaring impropriety in refuſing to 


eat part ofa roaſted Rid for his dinner; nor could be be prevailed on 


by his ſervant truſty, to admit a ſlice of toaſted Chee/e into his pre- 
ſence. While he perſonated the Fool, he concealed himſelf from 
ſight; a characteriſtic of good ſenſe which he was never known 
to have diſplayed before, while he was willing to be taken for a man 
of ſound Reaſon. 

It is however, ſuppoſed, that at the ſame time when orders are 
iſſued out for the reparation of damages occaſioned by the late fire 
at Portſmouth, fome proportionable care will be beſtowed on the 
dilapidated intellects of our future Lord High Admiral, to whom at 
preſent we might not unſeaſonably addreſs the words of Shylocx 


Repair thy Mit, good Youth, or elſe twill fall 


To curele/s Ruin ! 


To compaſs this end. I am acquainted with no means more adequate 
then to recommend his Royal Highneſs to the author of the follow- 
ing Advertiſement, who promiſes, I dare ſay, nothing but what he 


can perform with eaſe and reputation to himſelf, being perhaps, on 


the whole, as much as is requiſite to be known by the moſt illuſtrious 
pupil. I am fure at leaſt, that the terms of the Advertiſer are ſuch 
as will not leſs accommodate themſelves to the preſent low Finances 
of the Duke's pocket, than the number of accompliſhments pro- 


feſſed to be taught will correſpond with his total want of them 
all, : | 


ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT T. 


c PRIVATETUITION. Four Miles from Town, in a 
cc healthy and delightful Situation, a Gentleman would be glad to 
cc board and educate four young Gentlemen, and teach them ever 
« Branch of uſeful and polite Learning, the Claſſicks, Engliſh, 
Italian, French and Dutch, Merchants Accounts, Drawing, 
Architecture, and Painting in Oil or Water Colours, Fencing, 
« Dancing, Muſic, and Geography; acquaint them with every 
ce polite Art and Science; found them in Hiſtory, both antient and 
cc modern, initiate them in the moſt polite Behaviour, and make 
% them te Companion of his Walks and Viſits : French and Italian 
« are the Languages of the Family and Servants. For ſuch unuſual 
« Advantages 1001. a Year is expected, and Ten Guineas Entrance, 
« which includes all Maſters, Books, Papers, and all Kind of Im- 
<« plements whatever. The Houſe is commodious and elegantly 
«© furniſhed, with one Livery Servant always for their Attendance, 
& Such Gentlemen who ſhould chuſe a private Education after this 
«© Manner, preferable to the Vices imbibed in a public one, pleaſe 


* 


66 to direct to A. B. C. at — „ they ſhall be waited on, and 


cc informed of ſtill more Advantages, and farther Particulars.” 

When the diſproportionate greatneſs of the Penſion ſettled on Dr. 
Charles, ſhall be compared with the flendor ſhare of Knowledge 
which the Prince acquired under his Tuition, I make no doubt but 
the Propoſals of this anonymous benefactor to the Public, will be 
readily embraced. In the progreſs of his Advertiſement, though a 
long one, he is never once found to have remitted the utmoſt rigour 
of critical Choice or grammatical Severity ; and I am almoſt certain 
that the yet undiſcovered Parts of his Plan are as highly deſerving 
Praiſe as thoſe which are laid open for our Conſideration. His pri. 
vate rectitude of Conduct, and Delicacy of Virtue, muſt of courſe 
be ſufficient to juſtify the propriety of that Reflection, which, as a 
Specimen of elegant Invective, he has thrown out at the Expence of 
ALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


Lam, SIN, 
Your huinble ſervant, 
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Number XC I. 


LONDON EVENING POST, 
7 hurſday, Auguſt 9, 1770. No. 6669. 


To the PEOPLE of ENGLAND. 
My Fellow Countrymen, 


1 N order to judge aright of government, it is neceſſary that we 
ſhould attend to its nature and deſign: and theſe are ſo evident, 
upon the firſt enquiry, that it is 220 incredible, that mankind 
ſnould ever have ſubmitted to that tyranny and uſurpation, which 
are not only ſubverſive of their rights, but repugnant to the natural 
ideas that we form of government. When men entered firſt into ſo- 
ciety, no doubt but it was for mutual advantage: it was to protect 
the weak from violence, and maintain the poſſeſſor in his right. It 
was to puniſh the licentious invader, and ſupport the innocent. Go- 
vernment was firſt ordained for preſervation, and owed its very ex- 
iſtence to the idea of public good. This was what government was 
inſtituted to promote and preſerve; nor is it at all credible, that 
ever any ſociety of men ſhould reſign their natural, or acquired 
rights, into the hands of any one man, or any ſet of men, but for 
the expediency of better promoting the good of individuals, by moſt 
effectually ſecuring the public happineſs. How unnatural and abſurd 
were the ſuppoſition, that ever mankind conferred power and autho- 
rity, merely to enrich and aggrandize their fellow mortals! No; go- 
vernment was inſtituted, not to ſupport governors in luxury, but the 
people in their juſt claims. Kings were raiſed to dominion, to pro- 
tect their ſubjects, not to tyrannize over, or oppreſs them. In ſhort, 
the firſt appointment of government was from the people ; they are 
the ſource of power, and the right of government originated from 
the people, and the people alone. The Divine Being never inveſted 
any man, or ſet of men, with any further right of ruling the reſt 
of mankind, but as he has diſtinguiſhed them by ſuperior talents of 
wiſdom and virtue, And as government was firſt inſtituted by the 
people, for their common good, ſo it is carried on alone by their aſ- 
ſiſtance. They contribute, from their private fortunes, towards de- 
fraying the neceſſary expences incurred by the ſtate, for the ſupport. 
ef it. And governors are 1 to the people for the riches they 
e pol els, 
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poſſeſs, as well as the authority they are inveſted with, Theſe are 
the plain and natural ideas which we muſt form of the origin and na- 
ture of government; and from hence we have the plaineſt rule in the 


world to judge of the conduct of governors, and the proper diſ- 


charge of their public duties. For inſtance ; if the governors ſhould 
exerciſe their power to. oppreſs, inſtead of protecting the governed; 
if they ſhould pervert, or tranſgreſs the laws, or apply the public 


treaſures to the ſupport of their own Juxuries, inſtead of maintaining 


a proper ſtate grandeur, and defraying the public expences, ſuch go- 
vernors manifeſtly betray their truſt, and the people's rights. In ſuch 
a caſe, the end of government'is forgotten and defeated ; and when- 
ever this happens, the people have a right to complain of, and re- 
dreſs the grievances they ſuffer. As all power brings with it ſtron 
temptations of abuling it, it was ee to enact laws that ſhould 
bind, with mutual obligation, b overnors and governed, This 
is the caſe jn all ſtates where an abſolute monarchy does not exiſt ; 
and, indeed, here lies the eſſential difference between free and laviſh 
inſtitutions : the ſubjects of one are governed by written laws; the 
ſubjects of the other by the mere command and arbitrary word of the 
prince. This latter is a form of government, ſo repugnant to the na- 
tural ideas of juſtice, equality, and right, that it is wonderful that 
mankind have ever ſubmitted to it; for the ſubjects of ſuch a ſtate are 
abſolute ſlaves ; neither their fortunes nor their lives are their own x 
and then, what bleſſing is life itſelf ? When power is divided, and reſts 
in the hands of the more opulent and exalted (which form of go- 
vernment is called an ariſtocracy) the people are liable to as many 
oppreſſions as they can endure under the tyranny of one invader. 
They are ſtil] without law, and ſubject to the violence of many ty- 
rants, inſtead of one. A form of government never aſſumes the like- 
neſs of freedom, till we ſee the people themſelves bearing a propor- 
tionable ſhare of authority in the ſtate, and reſerving ſome execu- 
tive or controllable power in themſelves. And freedom conſiſts in 
the nature and proper degree of power ſo poſſeſſed or exerciſed. 
Suppoſe the people ſhould reſerve only the right of electing their go- 
vernors, and, in conſequence of ſuch choice, their rulers ſhould be 
veſted with the ſole power of enacting, altering, or repealing laws, 
would not ſuch a ſtate be ſtill very imperfect? For, unleſs ſome re- 
ſtrictive power was reſerved by the people, to remove or puniſh the 
governors upon mal-adminiſtration, who does not ſee, that the li- 
berty of the people terminates upon the election of their rulers, and 
that they then become ſlaves to the very men, in whoſe hands they 
have veſted ſupreme authority ? In ſuch a ſtate, the people could 
have only this. vain and comfortleſs conſolation, that their tyrants 
were of their own choice; and that they could change one ſet of 
oppreſſors for another. But let us ſuppoſe further, that the people 
had reſerved to themſelves the power of making, altering, and. re- 
bealing laws, but had neglected any proviſion for the puniſhment of 
e en 5 | governors. 
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governors before, or after the expiration of their office—in fuch a 
caſe, of what utility would the moſt wiſe or ſalutary laws be? The 
laws are nothing but a dead letter, if a mode of executing them be 
wanting, and the obſervance of them not obligatory upon all. 
Laws, without a compulſatory power, are no laws; and juſtice, the 
great ſupporter of the laws, would be wanting, if any were exempt- 
ed from their obedience to them. As yet, we fall ſhort of the idea 
of a free ſtate, becauſe there is no effectual proviſion made againſt 
the violation of public truſt, as there is no puniſhment announced 
againſt the mal-adminiſtration of governors. Let us advance in the 
enquiry : ſuppoſe, that to this right of electing governors, and en- 
acting laws, that by the very letter of the laws themſelves, the peo- 

le ſhall have added the power of calling governors to account, and 
punifhing them ; in this caſe, every proviſion is made that freedom 


Itſelf requires, for the ſecurity of the public good. For the com- 
plete idea of a free ſtate is this: The people to have a ſhare in the 


legiſſation—to be governed by written laws; which laws exprefily 
provide againſt delinquencies of every fort, not excepting thoſe which 


governors themſelves may commit. In this caſe, proviſion is made for 


'the ſecurity and permanency of the ſtate, in its original form. In 
ſuch a government, every man would have the laws for his ſafeguard 
and protection, while he continued his obedience ; and their united 
Force, as the public avenger, if he tranſgreſs them. It is obvious 
here to make a few remarks : and is it not evident from hence, in 
what freedom conſiſts ? It is not having a body of laws, which we 
call the laws of the land; it is not having a good king, or juſt go- 
vernors ; it is not for the people to exerciſe an uncontrollable right 
in TY laws; but it confiſts in the reſervation of a power that 


' ſhall enforce obedience to thoſe laws, by proſecuting and puniſhing 


"whoever ſhall dare to tranſpreſs them. It is treaſon then, againſt 
the majeſty of a free ſtate, to ſay that kings or governors are ex- 
empted from the laws, when the very exiſtence of freedom depends 
-upon the univerſal and indiſcriminate operation of the laws. As we 
have ſeen that the people are the origin of power; that their gover- 
nors are cloathed with their dignity, and the exigencies of ſtate de- 
frayed from their poſſeſſions, how abſurd is it to. regard any order or 
rank of men, in any-other light but as ſervants of the public. For 
inſtance ; in a form of government ſuch as our own, it would be ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe, that the king was raiſed to the royal dipnity, and 
'had his immenſe revenue allowed him, merely to ſupport his perſonal 
pomp and princely ſtate, independant of the public good. So it is 
-equally abſurd to ſuppoſe, that men, whoſe appointment to office or 
authority the wiſdom of our government has veſted in the king, 
ſhould, 'for this reaſon, eſteem themſelves under fuch peculiar obliga- 
tions to-the prince, that, in caſe of oppoſition, they ſhould join him 
againſt his ſubjects. Let us remember, that it is the people who con- 
fer all honours and rewards, emoluments and places, * 
5 | Overeign. 
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Sovercign. It is the revenue raiſed by their free gift, that enables 
the king to ſupport his own dignity, or beſtow upon others either 
pay or reward. The army in particular ſhould remember this, and 
conſider that they were deſigned to protect and maintain their coun- 
trymen in their Kights and Liberties, not kings in their Oppreſſion 
or Tyranny, For my own part, I reverence a king; but then it is 
not the perſon, but the character I revere. I conſider him as veſted 


with the authority of the people; as that political channel through 


which their bounty flows , and that central point, in which the rays 
of the people's majeſty and favour meet. I contemplate him as 
cloathed with their dignity, and ſuſtaining, in his perſon, their ſu— 
preme power and authority. I regard him as the ſovereign, by law 
appointed; but, at the ſame time, I deem him an accountable ſer- 
vant of the ſtaty. I conſider him merely officially; and fo ſeparate 
are the perſonal and official characters, that I believe it is poſlible to 
hate and condemn the tyrant, while we reſpect and love the man. 
Nor are theſe new ideas of the kingly character; our laws, and the 
very form of coronation, and the oath then taken by our kings, 
ſpeak the ſame language. I know that © language at preſent prevails 
different from this. The fulſome and unmeaning addreſſes that are 
ever. preſented to the throne on all occaſions, are filled with expreſ- 
ſions that ſuit better the Turkiſh ſervility, than Britiſh independan- 
cy. Addreſſes, calculated to deſtroy in the minds of princes, the 


very ideas of delegated authority and derived power, and to give them 


notions of independency, and ſelf- authority and majeſty, inconſiſtent 
with liberty and the Engliſh conſtitution. From theſe addreſſes, the 
language of the court has of late been wholly formed. It were well 
had it reached no further ; but it has made its way into parliament, 
and in both houſes has been tolerated with an amazing ſubmiſſion, and 
paſſed unreproved. The king's buſineſs, as it is called, is confidered 
as diſtin, if not oppoſite, to the buſineſs of the ſtate. As if his ma- 
jeſty, in his regal capacity (and in this alone are we to conſider him) 
had any intereſts unconnected with the intereſts of his people. The 
language is dangerous; it imports a great deal ; it threatens deſtruc- 
tion to the liberty of debate; and has been uſed againſt the conſtitu- 
tional voice of complaint. We ſhould hope indeed, that this lan- 
guage did not relate to a ſtate junto, who treaſonably ſcreen them- 
ſelves and their iniquities behind the throne, did we not hear of % 
ren, of men that will do the king's buſineſs. And who, my coun- 
trymen ! who are theſe ? Men who have been undermining your li- 
| berties, abuſing your truſt, exhauſting your treaſures, and ſeeking 
your deſtruction; Who dare take ſhelter behind their prince, and in- 
ſolently thruſt him forward to meet your reſentment ; and then in- 
famouſly inſinuate, that your juſtifiable wrath againſt them, is meant 
as perſonal diſreſpect and affront to the king. By this means foment- 
ing animoſities that may end in the ruin of their prince, or ſubver- 
fion of this government. They have, in conſequence of this ſyſtem, 
Vol. II; K k | prevented, 
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prevented, or endeavoured to prevent, all conſtitutional petitions 
from reaching\the royal ear, or moving the royal breaſt. They have 
brought themſelves into diſcredit, and their king into diſhonour. 
They have proceeded fo far in their profligate ſyſtem, that their per- 
ſonal ſecurity depends upon the mercy or deſtruction of the people, 
Could my counſel reach the king's ear, it ſhould be this : Diſband, 
Royal Sir! the troop of diſſolute traitors that ſurround your throne, 
and ſuggeſt ſuch meaſures as diſgrace your authority, diſhonour your- 
ſelf, and moleft your people. Your miniſters, Sir, alone, at pre- 
ſent, are deemed reſponſible and culpable ; but if you ſhould ſtill 

erſiſt to continue them in power, and, by that means, your ſub- 
jects in diſtreſs, remember that the time may come when the people, 
who are now willing to puniſh evil counſellors for abuſing their king, 
may, upon conſtitutional principles, rebuke their prince, if ſuch 
counſellors are continued near the throne. There is a time, when 
the maxims, that kings can do no wrong, and that miniſters alone 
are accountable, hold not true ; and that merciful extent which the 
law gives to the miſtakes of princes, may, by pertinacious folly, and 
inflexible obſtinacy, be tranſgreſſed. 
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To the PRIME MINISTER. 
My Lox, 


HERE are certain crimes of ſo atrocious and ſhocking a na- 
ture, that without the moſt poſitive and convincing proofs, 
mankind will not believe their fellow-creatures capable of committing 
them. The heart of man revolts againſt every inſtance of enormous 
wickedneſs, and would, for the honour of humanity, have the ſtory 
ſtilled at its commencement, and prevented from diſgracing the an- 
Nals of the ſpecies ; as, for the credit. of nature, we deſtroy monſters. 
Should any one aſſert that a prince, in order to fatisfy a boyiſh cu- 
noſity, or an inordinate longing to ſee a conflagration, ſet the greateſt 
city in the world on fire, and actually reduced a great part of it to 
aſhes : thoſe who are not verſed i in hiſtory, or have not e 
atten C 
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attended to human depravity, would be apt to hold up their hands, 
and to aſk, ** Can ſuch monſters exiſt ?” | 

Yet it is a fact very well authenticated, that Nero cauſed Rome 
to be burnt, that he might have a lively repreſentation of the burn- 
ing of Troy. Nor is it Jeſs certain that Alexander, at the inſtiga- 
tion of an impotent punk, deſtroyed the noble palace of Perſepolis ; 
and in order fully to gratify his drunken frolick, threw fire-brands 
into it with his own royal hands. When ſuch a generous ſpirit could 
be urged by ſuch a feeble motive to commit ſo enormous a crime, 
who can doubt but you were capable of what is whiſpered at Portſ- 
mouth, of being concerned with the French in burning our naval 
magazines in that port? Avarice, which, like Moſes's ſerpent, is 
univerſally allowed to have ſwallowed up all the reſt of your paſ- 
ſions, and to reign the ſole tyrant of your heart, is a much ſtronger 
and more powerful incentive to bad actions than thoſe, which in- 
fluenced the above-mentioned princes. Beſide the louis d'ors, which 
you muſt have touched for your connivance, the gleanings to be 
picked from the groſs ſum, which the parliament muſt neceſſarily 
vote in order to replace the deſtroyed ſtores, will come to no trifle, 
and muſt have been no {mall temptation to a fon of Mammon. 

You will perhaps aſk, might I not, without fetching all this te- 
dious compaſs, without all this injury to the nation, have exerted my 
almighty influence upon the majority, and by one of thoſe liberal 
grants, in which they take ſo much delight, gorge myſelf at once 
with riches? True, but I ſuppoſe you were jealous of the reputa- 
tion, which the peace-makers acquired by ſelling us to the enemy, 
and did not chuſe to be outdone by any ſet of men in the way of 


bargain and fale. Beſides, you knew that their bounty reſembles 


the ſeas, which muſt have all the water, which it exhales, returned 
again by various channels into its own boſom ; or rather you knew 
that they would conſider you as their banker or caſh-keeper, upon 
whom they might draw at their pleaſure ; and your experience of 
the paſt determined you not to poſſeſs pelf by ſuch a precarious te- 
nure. A clandeſtine negociation ſcemed a more compendious way 
to what you deem the one thing needful. It is a rarity in the cap- 
tain of a gang of thieves to be true even to his fellow-plunderers. 
You did not chuſe to be an exception to the good old rule. Inſtead 
of imitating the fidelity of Robin Hood, you copy the example of 
Jonathan Wild ; and it is to be hoped, that as a due reward to all 
your labours, your latter end will be like his, If it ſhould not, di- 
vines will have an additional argument againſt unbelievers for the rea- 
lity of a future ftate ; for ſuch crimes muſt ſomewhere meet with 
retribution, | | 
Nor let it be ſaid, that I go too far in ſuſpecting you of being an 
actual incendiary. For what is the burning of an arſenal to the con- 
fla gration, which your newly adopted ſcheme of violence againſt Ame- 
rica, mult produce over the whole empire? It is a mere trifle, a per- 
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þecome abſolute touchwood, 
them in a blaze. Well then 


more ſagacious perſon than 
bring it to light. 
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feet peccadillo, in compariſon of the flame, which your perverſe ob- 
{tinacy in ſupporting the deciſion of the commons in the caſe of the 
Middleſex election, muſt kindle in England: and it can never be 
4 deemed extrabrdinary that he ſhould depoſit, in convenient places, 
1 combuſtibles for deſtroying our navy, who makes it the principal bu- 
" ſineſs of his adminiſtration to lay trains over all our dominions for 
HE blowing up an univerſal combuſtion. Not only England and Ame- 

; rica, but Ireland and the Weſt-Indies, are, by your management, 


and want but the electric ſhock to et 
might your mother, when ſhe was with 


child of you, dream that ſhe was delivered of a fire-brand, which 
conſumed the Britiſh empire to aſhes. Hecuba never bore ſuch a mals 
of wild-fire in her womb. Paris was to you, what the ſoft lambent 
flame, which innocently plays about the nightly traveller's head, is 
to the red lightening of angry heaven. | 
No one, I hope, will be ſo abſurd, as to object the improbability 
of your entering into politive articles with our natural enemies. For 
how is it improbable, that he who is leagued with our domeſtic foes, 
with the Thane, the Defaulter, and with the German Fury, ſhould 
be in compact with our foreign enemies? Were not this actually fact, 
would you have acquieſced in the conqueſt of Corſica, and allowed 
France, in open violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties, to enlarge her 
dominions, and to enſlave a body of freemen and patriots? Were not 
this fact, would you have ſuffered the faithleſs Gaul, after having 
tricked the holders of Canada bills of one moiety of their property, 
to rob them of the remainder ? Were not this fact, would even your 
tameneſs and pulillanimity have endured that the haughty Spaniard 
ſhould have laughed this nation to ſcorn, and ſet its juſtice and ven- 
geance at nought, by refuſing to pay the Manilla ranſom, and by in- 
ſulting, if not taking, our ſettlement in Falkland Iſland ? Whoever 
knows your character muſt know that you could not fail of deriving 
pecuniary advantages from your forbearance. , 
Since you did not heſitate in ſelling ſuch intereſting objects, who can 
imagine that you would. boggle at giving up a few naval ſtores ? 
Charles the Second was a gentleman, and yet he ſold Dunkirk. What 
wonder then if one of your ſordid avarice fold Portſmouth ? having, 
like your predeceſſor, become miniſter in order to fleece the public, 
and enrich yourſelf, you wiſely pitched upon this as the moſt com- 
pendious plan ; and I doubt not but you knew beforehand of the 
journey which the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors made to Portſ- 
mouth. TI wiſh you would inform the public what was their errand. 
Were you not guilty, and did you not find an intereſt in keeping this 
villainous affair in the dark, you would have commiſſioned . ſome 


Squire Morgan or the Royal Fool, to 
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Number XCIII. 
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Friday, Auguſt 17, 1770. No. 378. 


S the liberty of the preſs is the ſevereſt ſcourge that a bad 
miniſtry has to dread, fo is it the object on which their impo- 

tent malice makes the molt frequent attacks. Conſcious that while 
this freedom exiſts, their plan of deſpotiſm is but half eſtabliſhed, they 
catch at every opportunity of giving it a mortal ſtab. Hence the 


attempts, which were lately made to puniſh bookſellers, for para- 


graphs filled up by the Attorney General, and properly ſpeaking, the 
manufacture of the miniſtry or proſecutors, not of the culprits or 
their agents. Hence the late impriſonment of Bingley in direct viola- 
tion of an exprels clauſe in the great charter. Hence the fine impo- 
ſed upon Horne for aſking his repreſentative a queſtion, and for ad- 


viling his fellow frecholders to put no further confidence in a man, 


who, in his opinion, had already betrayed his conſtituents, and his 
dear od friend. Hence the conſtant invectives of the miniſterial 
ſeribblers, who are indefatigable in their endeavours to abridge this 
noble privilege of the people, Not ſatisſied with the arguments ſugy 


geſted by their own invention, they travel into foreign countries,; 


and ſtrive to overcome us with the arms of our natural enemy. The 
authority of the French clergy is cited in order to lettle a queſtion relat- 
ing to Engliſh liberty. The mot ſlaviſh ſet of men in the moſt flaviſh 
nation are brought upon the ſtage, in order to prove, that the liberty 
of the preſs, which has, ever ſince the recovery of our freedom, and 
the revival of learning, been deemed their principal bulwark, is the 
very engine that threatens their deſtruction. “ It is this fatal liber- 
ty, ſays the Gallican church, in their addreſs to the Grand Monarque, 
which has introduced among the iſlanders, our neighbours, that 
confuſed multitude of ſects, opinions, and partics, that {pirit of inde- 
pendence and rebellion, which has ſo often ſhook the throne, or 


drenched it in blood, and which will end, ſooner or later, in the loſs | 


of that very conſtitution of which they boaſt." — 

For what purpoſe is this abſurd paragraph lugged into our news 
papers at this juncture? Has our miniſtry any thoughts of taking the 
ſage adviſe of theſe monarchy- men? Has not the prerogative lawyer 


yet dropt his ſcheme of new modelling the prels, and retrenching the 


province of juries ? Is this ill-founded obſervation of Popiſh prieſts to 
pave the way for licenſers, and ſtar-chamber courts Should that 


be 
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be the caſe, it will be found very unequal to the end propoſed ? and 
it is of a piece with the reſt of miniſterial policy thus to ſound a pre. 
vious alarm, and to rouſe the ſons of liberty from their lethargy, 
This bleſſing is of ſuch a nature that it cannot eaſily be loſt but all 
at once, and that by a ſudden, violent and unforeſeen efforts When 
the leaſt danger to it is juſtly apprehended, all the learning and wit 
in the nation fly immediately to its aſſiſtance, and force tyranny to 
draw in its horns, and to hide its coward head. Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing the evidence of this propoſition, ſuch is the wiſdom of the pre. 
ſent adminiſtration that they expect to reaſon us out of it by the 
help of Popiſh logic. Forgetting their defeat in the debates upon 


the Middleſex election, they venture once thore into the field of con- 


troverſy, and attack a maxim univerſally admitted ſince the firſt 
dawn of freedom in this iſland. | 
And ſince deſpairing of their own abilities, they truſt to foreign 
arguments, let us weigh their merit, and try whether French aſſer- 
tion will make Engliſh argumentation kick the beam. Firſt then, 
«© we I/landers are charged with a confuſion of ſects, opinions, and 
parties. But where is the diſadvantage of this confuſion ? To a diſ- 
cerning eye, that pervades the whole, it appears to be harmony, in 
the ſame manner that the works of nature, which to the vulgar and 
untutored ſeem a wild and unintelligible chaos, appear to the philo- 
ſopher a regular ſyſtem pregnant with order and defign. This truth 
may not perhaps be ſo obvious to a Frenchman, and leaft of all to a 
French prieſt, who admires nothing but the faſhion of his own coun- 
try, and, like a Cappadocian, would not accept of liberty, were it 
affered him. Prepoſſeſſed in favour of the ſimplicity of eccleſiaſtic 
tyranny and the monarchical deſpotiſm of France, he deſpiſes every 
other ſpecies of government, and, I doubt not, but in a few years the 
generality of the French will find it as difficult to conceive the nature 
of a popular government, as the Japaneſe did, when the miſſionaries 
firſt arrived among them. Yet it is certain, tliat the apparent con- 
fuſion, with which a Frenchman is diſguſted, conſtitutes the princi- 
pal beauty of our conſtitution ; for it is nothing but that mutual 
ſtruggle, which neceſſarily ariſes among the different intereſts, whoſe 
oppolite tendencies preſerve the balance of the whole machine, and 
tike feveral mechanical powers properly adjuſted, produce a much 
nobler effect than any ſingle power, however excellent. Were our 
religious ſentiments more uniform, were there in the nation but two 
ects, the Churchmen and Preſbyterians, we ſhould directly be cutting 
one another's throats, and contending about the uſe of the ſurplice, 
and bowing at the name of Feſus, with the ſame theological fury that 
in antient Egypt armed the worſhippers of cats againſt the votaries of | 
dogs, or. that in Pegu made ſo many martyrs to the goſpel of the 
Elephant's tooth. But now that a general toleration is eſtabliſhed, 
that heaven is juſtly ſuppoſed to be acceſſible by various ways, and 
that every one is allowed to purſue that path which he thinks moſt 
eligible, there is plenty of elbow- room for all without the leaſt puſh- 
E + ing 
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ing or pulling; and as there are many manſions, there are likewiſe 
many gates. 

The ſame reaſoning is equally applicable to our policical parties. 
If we had none but royaliſts and republicans, they would ſoon pro- 


ceed to violence, and tear the ſtate between them. Their attention 


being, for want of other objects, conſtantly fixed on each other, 
their animoſities would be highly enflamed, and break out into 
action: whereas now the fire, inſtead of converging to one focus, and 
being ſpent on a ſingle point, diverges in a multiplicity of directions, 
and is diſſipated without any dangerous effect. And, as it is evident 
that the more numerous the ſects and parties are, the more certain 
this conſequence will become, what foundation is there for the quarel- 
liag with the liberty of the preſs, which is the parent of all? As little 
reaſon is there for blaming that ſpirit of independence, which it foſters, 
and which flaves will chriſten the ſpirit of rebellion. To this ſpirit 
of independence, which knows no ſuperior but the law, we owe that 
ſuperiority in the field, which we have always maintained over the 
French. Hence our victories in the plains of Weſtphalia, bence our 
trophies in the deſarts of Canada. No wonder then if a Frenchman 
is ſuch an inveterate enemy to that principle which reduced the 
power and tarniſhed the glory of his country. But the ſame cauſe, 
which excites his averſion, ſhould encreaſe our eſteem, eſpecially fince 
it cannot be ſhewn that our ſpirit of independence has been produc- 
tive of more cruelty and bloodſhed than the French fpirit of ſlavery. 
An hiſtorical deduction of all our inteſtine commotions will prove that 


the people, while they enjoyed the liberty of the preſs, were always 


in the right, and that they never proceeded to reſiſtance, but when 
they were provoked by intolerable oppreſſion and tyranny. 


CASUTIST. 


Number XCIV. 
PUBLIC LEDGER. 


Friday, Auguſt 17, 1770. No. 3319. 


Tux more a diſpaſſionate Enquirer examines into the proceedings af 
the Patriots at Boſton, the more be is provoked at their inſo- 
lence, and aſtoniſhed at their abſurdity ; the great foundation of 


their diſagreement with the Mother Country is a leſief Re: the 
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Maſſachuſetts Bay: By their own acknowledgement, Slavery walks 


the Boſton Committee, like the popular heroes among ourſel ves, are 


in an Engliſh Port, and by what principal of equity they arrogantly 


ſiſtence for their families. 


ly over-throw the mighty ſyſtem of their own politics, and ineonteſti- 


248 1.EME TREASURY: On 
*Britiſh Parliament has exerciſed a power over the Americans which iz 
repugnant to the principles of the Conſtitution, yet in what manner 
are theſe ſupporters of modern Freedom oppoſing the :7m:aginary def. 
potiſm of the Mother Country? Is it by the rational exertion of a 
conſiſtent fortitude, or by the practiſe of oppreſſions that render even 
the imputed tyranny of this Kingdom, comparatively meritorious ? 
Do they depend upon the juſtice of their cauſe, or the turbulence of 
their faction? Do they derive their importance from the good opi- 
nion of the reputable, or maintain it alone, from the unrefleCting in- 
fatuation of their mobs? The anſwer to theſe queſtions will, I appre- 
hend, prove no way honourable for the public- ſpirited W orthies of 


hand in hand with Freedom, and Cruelty points out the avenue to 
Redreſs; the arbitrary rod of force, continually marks the love of 
Law; and the leſſons of Independence are never inculcated but by 
the voice of Inhumanity. To ſpeak without a figure, Mr. Printer, 


hourly loading their fellow-ſubje&s with real grievances, to reſcue 
them from the ideal violence of Government: On this account, be- 
cauſe we tax a part of the American property, they claim a diſcre- 
tionary diſpoſition of the ue; becauſe we punith z//egalities, they 
will not ſuffer what is actually /awfi7 ; and tho? we indulge them 
with the fulleſt animadverſion on our conduct, any individual who is 
hardy enough to cenſure theirs, muſt do it at the immediate hazard 
of his life. 

Notwithſtanding the flagitious inconſiſtency of this behaviour, the 
gentlemen of Maſſachuſetts Bay are eternally aſking us, by what 
principle of equity we claim a power of ſubjecting America to taxa- 
tion in the Britiſh Parliament; they do not however conſider, that 
we may aſk, by what principle of equity they claim a power of ſub- 
jecting their Fellow Citizens to the reſolutions of their Committee; 
by what principle of equity they prevent Engliſh ſhips from unloading 


deny any one inhabitant of Boſton, much leſs of the other Colonies, 
the privilege of laying out his money with the Mother Country.— 
Since they are ſuch inflexible advocates for the poſitive letter of the 
law, let them ſupport the legality of their own proceedings. — Let 
them juſtify the deſtruction of individuals, merely for purſuing the 
honeſt ducies of their profeſſion, and maniteſt the propriety of out- 
rages upon their townſmen, for labouring to procure a decent fub- 


If the Patriots of Boſton will ſay, that when the ſafety of their 
country is at ſtake, all exceſſes are juſtifiable ; if they will ſay, that 
the apprehenſion of foreign danger authoriſes the eſtabliſhment of 
domeſtic tyranny, they furniſh us with an argument that mult entire- 


bly evince the expediency of our Parliamentary taxations ; for, ſure- 
ly, if Boſton, as the — head of Maſſachuſetts Bay, has a right 
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to take whatever meaſures it judges neceſſary for the common good 
with its inhabitants, Great Britain, as the head of the Britiſh em- 
pire, has an equal right to act upon the fame principle, and to make 
ſuch regulations for the governinent or its various dependencies, as 
may be deemed moſt conducive to their general emolument. Loaded 
as we are with a national debt, and ſurrounded as we are with ene- 
mies, we have more reaſon to dread the machinations of the Euro— 
pean powers, than the Boſtonites have to fear our injuſtice ; we can, 
therefore, plead neceſſity for neceſſity, and of conſequence are ſuffi- 
ciently authorized to act for them, if they are ſufficiently authorized 
to act for other people. Thus, putting the inherent ſovereignty of 
the mother country wholly out. of the queſtion, and admitting that 
we are to argue upon the {imple ground of equality with our colo- 
nies, we fee that the claims of the Boſton committee are to the 
full as arbitrary as the powers exerciſed by the Engliſh parliament, 
and that they are willing to poſſeſs a ſuperior influence over the ex- 
tenſive continent of America, though they themſelves are utterly 
averſe to the acknowledgment of any ſuperiority. 

Poſſibly, indeed, theſe gentlemen may declare, that if the mother 
country had not in her revenue acts firſt proceeded to deſpotic extre- 
mitics with America, they would never have ventured on dictating to 
the colonies, nor preſumed to found the trumpet of oppoſition againſt 
the ordinances of the Britiſh parliament : I have in a former letter 
delivered myſelf ſo fully, with regard to the preſent unhappy diſſen- 
tions between us and our fellow- ſubjects beyond the Atlantic, that 
there can be no necellity for me, in this place, to re- enter upon the 
ſubject yet, even ſuppoſing that what I there urged was indefenſible, 
and that Great Britain was actually oppreſſive in her views of Ame- 
rican taxation. What pretenſion has the province of Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay to real patriotiſn? Does it follow, that our tyranny gives her 
a right to tyrannize ? or that the colonies, becauſe injured by us their 
enemies, mult be totally deſtroyed by the Boſtonites, their friends? — 
The province of Maſſachuſetts Bay, as a lover of juſtice, ſhould 
avoid the deſpotiſm which ſhe condemns, and ſhould leave the 
meaneſt American to the free poſſeſſion of his independence, if ſhe is 
warmed with fo generous a deteſtation of chains. | | 

As I do not, however, write with a hope of reforming the Boſton 
patriots, ſo much as an expectation of rouzing the New-Yorkers, and 
the other provinces, to a ſenſe of their own importance, I only re- 
queſt that they will weigh things againſt ſounds, and pay leſs regard 
to the whiſtling of a name, than to. the feelings of their own con- 
viction. During the period of their ſlavery, that is, during their ac- 
quieſcence to the laws of the mother country, What inconveniencies 
did they ſuffer? What injuries did they ſuſtain ? What dangers had 
they a reaſon to apprehend ?—Did not every face wear a ſmile of 
chearfulneſs, and mutual confidence between man and man, conſtant- 
ly accompany the advancement of public proſperity ? Whereas, 
ſince they were emancipated by the fons of liberty, has not every law 
. LI been 
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been violated, property been made a jeſt, and perſonal ſecurity been 
rendered wholly precarious ? Is not induſtry, the great ſource of all 
national wealth, entirely at a ſtand ? and is there any thing to be 
met with, generally ſpeaking, through the colonies, but fear or diſ- 
treſs, but wretchedneſs or recrimination ? If the goodnels of the go- 
vernment is to be eſtimated by the happineſs of the people, America 
ſurely has abundant cauſe to execrate the idea of modern patriotiſm, 
| Our acts of parliament, arbitrary as they have been conſidered, 
ſtill preſcribed a certain line for the ſubject's conduct, ſtill fixed a 
certain bulwark for his ſecurity ; nothing but a breach of the law 
"my could render him liable to puniſhment, and nothing but the repular 
14 ſentence of a judicial proceſs could inflict it: whereas under the admi- 
6 niſtration of the patriots, he is perpetually at the mercy of every ruf- 
fian who bellows in the cauſe of liberty; his fortune, nay, his life, 
depends ſolely upon the caprice of a mob, and the performance of 

what is not only ſtrictly legal, but of what is highly laudable, ex- 
4 poſes him to abſolute deſtruction. If he lays out a ſhilling with the 
4 mother- country, the ſanctity of his houſe may be violated at mid- 
ik night ; he may be torn from his family to the gibbet, or doomed to 
1 continual exile, at the diſcretionary dictum of thoſe, who are the 
r ſelf- appointed guardians of his liberty. Is not this enough to fire even 
n cowardice into feeling, and to wake ſtupidity to conviction ? Let the 
un | colonies, therefore, think ſeriouſly upon the ſubject; let them attend 
to facts inſtead of profeſſions, and believe thoſe to be their beſt friends 
who ſeem moſt actuated by the principles of reaſon, and the diftates 
of humanity. 
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E have * told by a celebrated writer, that to violate the 
freedom of election is to ſtrike at once at the very foundation 
of the liberty, laws, and property of Engliſhmen. It is a pretty ex- 
traordinary fort of freedom that theſe gentlemen contend for, it is a 
en from every reſtraint of law, juſtice, N * expe- 
| iency. 
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diency. Such a freedom, as would put it in the power of the elec- 
tors to throw the legiſlative authority of their country into the hands 
of profligate and abandoned men, I muſt conſider as entirely incon- 
fiſtent with liberty and ſecurity : at this rate, ovr laws and liberties 
would be at the mercy of a giddy multitude, liable to be miſſed by 


factious and deſigning men, and apt to be hurried on occaſions of po- 


pular phrenzy and tumult into the moſt violent and dangerous ex- 
tremes. | 

From the ſame principle, upon which theſe gentlemen. complain of 
the deciſion in the caſe of Middleſex, as a violation of the right of 
election, they muſt likewiſe complain of that reſtriction, under which 
expreſs law hath laid the electors, relative to the eſtate and fortune 
of the perſon they chooſe. This likewiſe is a violation of that free- 
dom of election, which ought to be perfectly unlimited and uncon- 
trolled. How unreaſonable is it that freeborn Engliſhmen ſhould be 
laid under the reſtraints of Jaw in any inſtance, and not left at li- 
berty freely to follow the dictates of their own fancy and caprice ? J 
confeſs to me it ſeems a very manifeſt infringement upon the rights of 
men, ſo free, to reſtrain them by law at all, or prevent them from 
acting as they pleaſe, from being guilty of impiety, ſedition, fraud, 
and every other infamous vice, and from beſtowing their higheſt re- 
gard, confidence, and truſt, upon thoſe who are guilty of ſuch 
crimes. 

If it be allowed, that it is proper to lay the electors under any re- 
ſtriction in the exerciſe of this right, the propriety of that one which 
prevents them from conferring the higheſt degree of confidence and 
truſt upon wicked and abandoned men, can never be diſputed. But 


if (till it be ſaid, that every reſtriction is a violation of the freedom 


of election, and an attack upon the very vitals of the conſtitution, I 
cannot help thinking, that the reſtriction expreſsly appointed by 
law, relative to the fortune of thoſe that are elected, is liable to 
theſe objections in a much higher degree than the other one, which 
reſpects their character; for I would fain flatter myſelf, that in moſt 
places, character will be allowed to be of more importance than for- 
tune. Thoſe, therefore, who conſider the deciſion, in the caſe of 
Middleſex, as a violation of the right of election, are guilty of as 
great an abſurdity as if they complained of that ſtatute which re- 
quires a knight of a county to be poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 6001. a- 
year, as a violation of that right. Theſe gentlemen will not have 
acted up to their principles, till they have removed every reſtriction 
and limitation from the exerciſe of this right, till they have procured 
for the people a freedom of chooſing whom they pleaſe, cither rich 
or poor, wiſeman or fool, good or bad. Every reſtriction with re- 


ſpect to any of theſe particulars, ** violates the freedom of election, 


realizes the compendious idea of Caligula, and ſtrikes deeply at the 
liberty, laws, and property of Engliſhmen.” Had the electors given 
their votes to one not poſſeſſed of the legal qualification in m_ of 

| ortune 
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fortune (which I believe when they firſt choſe Mr. W——-5 way 
really the caſe) there would have been but little doubt about the ille- 
gality of their proceedings? But can we ſuppoſe the law would 
think it neceſſary to lay the electors under a reſtriction with reſpect to 
the fortune of thoſe they choſe, and under none with reſpect to their 

character? No, this can never be ſuppoſed. The cauſe of the ſilence 
of the law in this particular 1 is, that the legiſlature could never form 
the idea of ſuch a crime, or conceive that men would be g guilty of fo 
great an abſurdity as to entruſt their moſt ſacred concerns to ſuch as 
had been convicted of the molt heinous iniquities. But though the 
law is filent, the conſtitution is not without an adequate remedy for ſo 
dangerous an abuſe. A remedy which has been properly and ſucceſs- 
fully employed in the preſent inſtance; and the neglect of which 
would expole this ſtate to be totally overturned by the populace, j in 
the times of ary general tumult or phrenzy, when they were in- 
flamed by the arts of intereſted and deſigning men, or fall a ſacrifice 
to their own profligacy and corruption. A parallel has ſometimes 
been affected to be ſtated between the conduct of Mr. W s and 
that of Mr. Hambden, though no two things in the world can be 
more unlike; heaven is not farther diſtant from earth, virtue from 
vice, than the upright and honeſt Hambden, from the abandoned 
and profligate W——s. But not only were their characters widel 

different, their conduct and ſituations were ſo likewiſe. Hambden 
ſet himſelf in oppoſition to an arbitrary and illegal meaſure of the 
s to the deciſion of a court which had been always 
vnderſtood to have the ſole right of deciding with reſpect to ſuch 
queſtions. If the crown had ſucceeded in impoſing ſhip- money, the 
liberty of England would have been at an end; as it is upon the 


right of appointing and impoſing taxes, that the political importance 


of the commons entirely depends. If the king poſſeſſed this prero- 
gative he would be quite abſolute, as it is the want of money alone 
that keeps him in dependence and ſubjection to the commons. It 
was therefore the part of every man of property and integrity to 
oppoſe an attempt, which ſtruck at once at "ths very vitals of the 


_ conſtitution. 


How different the conduct of Mr. W s He did not engage in 
oppoſition to any dangerous attempt of the king, but in oppoſition 
to a deciſion of the commons themlelves. Though, as has been well 
obſerved by a maſterly writer in favour of government, “ An injuſ- 
tice done by the houſe of commons is lets dangerous to the conſtitu- 
tion than a redrels of that injuſtice by any other branch of the legiſ- 
lature.” But Mr. W s has not even this to plead in his favour, 
that he was oppoſing an unjuſt deciſion. The deciſion of the houſe 


of commons was legal and expedient, and but the exerciſe of a right, 


they were always underſtood to poſſeſs. In order to render the 
caſes parallel, Mr. Hambden ought to have ſet himſelf in oppoſition 
to a legal and expedient tax, ** by the houſe of commons; in 
which 


iy 
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which caſe, I apprehend, all that eſteem and regard with which the 


memory of this upright man has been fo deſervedly honoured, would 
haye fallen to the ground. | 
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8 appearing determined to purſue every op- 
| preſſive and alienating meaſure with reſpect to America; no 
man, duly intereſted in the welfare of his country, can help obſerv- 
ing, with anxiety, the ſteps they take to accompliſh their pernicious 
purpoſe, of diſuniting our colonics from us for ever. They will nei- 
ther grow wiſe by inſtruction, nor profit by experience. In vain are 
the miſchiefs of two years blunders glaring before them, from the 
whole American continent, which they have inflamed ; ſtill they 
purſue the ſame tract, with a determination to enſlave the colonies, 
or ruin Great Britain. | 

One of their late meaſures, on which I ſhall beſtow this paper, is 
an exerciſe of the prerogative, not only to the injury of the ſubject, 
but directly contrary to law. It is this that furniſhed the ſubject of 
a recent diſpute between governor Hutchinſon and the general Aſſem- 
bly of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. | 

By an act of the province, 10 William III. it is ordained, that 
the writ for the election of members ſhall ever after ſummon them to 
meet at the Town-houſe in Boſton. The miniſtry, for reaſons 
which they themſelves perhaps would be aſhamed to' acknowledge, 
ſent inſtructions to governor Hutchinſon, to ſummon the aſſembly to 
meet at Cambridge, not at Boſton. | v0 

The aſſembly met ; and waving, as was their duty, all other bu- 
ſineſs, repeatedly remonſtrated to the governor againſt this violation 
of law. Theſe remonſtrances are founded on the following reaſons: 

iſt. That, it being contrary to law that the general aſſembly 
chould be held at any other place than the Town-houſe of * 
8 | 3 | | the 
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the inſtructions of the Crown infringing or diſpenſing with that law 
muſt have iſſued through miftake, and cannot be binding on the 
Governor, | 

2d. That by the expreſs words of their charter, the Crown has 
devolved upon the Governor the ſole and excluſive right of regulat- 
ing the meetings of the Aſſembly within the limits of the law ; and 
therefore this is not a matter in which inſtructions can any longer in- 


terfere. 5 


zd. That the prerogative from which inſtructions flow, is created 
by the conſtitution for the benefit of the people, and therefore may 
not be exerted to their prejudice. 

th. That it would be of the moſt dangerous conſequence to the 
liberties of the people, and the uſe of Aſſemblies, if they might be 
harraſſed by perpetual removals from once place to another, till the 
oppreſſive purpoſes of bad Miniſters were accompliſhed. 

So circumſtanced, the Aſſembly abſolutely refuſed to proceed to 


buſineſs under the influence of inſtructions, which trampled on their 


charter rights, and ſet the law at defiance. Very little conſidera- 
tion is requiſite to ſhew the truth of their complaint, and the pro- 
priety of their conduct. | 

For, firſt, it is hardly requiſite to obſerve, being ſo obvious, that 
an act of a provincial aſſembly, aſſented to by the crown, is as bind- 
ing, with reſpect to the internal polity of the province, as an act of 
parliament. Nor is it leſs undeniable, that all inſtructions from the 
crown, being contrary to law, are of no validity. Nihil enim alind 


Poteſt Rex, ſays Bracton, niſi id ſolum quod de jure poteſt (a). The 


King is bound to rule according to law (6). This is, and ever has 
been the language of our conſtitution ; a language repeatedly a- 
dopted, and eſpecially in the Bill of Rights, which declares, that 
the © pretended power of ſuſpending or diſpenſing with laws by re- 
gal authority, is illegal.” Whether the Miniſter, who adviſed and 
who tranſmitted theſe inſtruftions, knew not they were illegal, or 
knowingly violated the law, will only appear at that great day 
of parliamentary enquiries, which all England and America eagerly 
expect. 55 

On the ſecond argument againſt the validity of theſe inſtructions, 
it muſt be obſerved, that if a charter once granted may be explained 
away, or tranſgreſſed at pleaſure by the Crown or its Miniſters, ſuch 
a charter is a mere deluſion, and can furniſh neither benefit nor ſe. 
curity to the people. This, however, is not the light in which 


_ Charters have been regarded in this country; nor are thoſe of Ame- 


rica granted with leſs ſolemnity, or entitled to a leſs inviolable ob- 
ſervance. The ſacred faith of the Crown is pledged in its charters, 
which no Miniſter, who conſults a moment the honour or happineſs. 
of the K—g, will ever adviſe him to violate. That the Crown had 
2 right to devolve its power upon the Governor, cannot be doubt- 


(a) J. 3. c. 9. (5) Forteſcue. 


% 
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ed; and that there was great propriety in ſo doing, is equally cer- 
tain. It is impoſſible a Miniſter here can be a proper judge of the 
expediency of theſe meaſures, which a local knowledge and reſidence 
only can direct. To give up a control, therefore, which the 
Crown cannot exerciſe, without a conſtant danger of miſtakes, was 
wiſe and laudable, was worthy the magnanimous Prince who gave 
the charter. Nor is there any fear a Governor can ever exert this 
power unjuſtly, while he is under the eye of the repreſentative bod 
on the one hand, and on the other diſmiſſible at pleaſure by the 
Crown. In truth, no Miniſter, who has ability to conduct go- 
vernment upon a great and becoming plan, would ever deſire or ex- 
erciſe thoſe temporary and contemptible expedients ; expedients 
which reach the level of Governor Bernard's capacity, and of which 
he probably has been the adviſer. | | 

With regard to the third reaſon, were it admitted that the pre- 
rogative was not reſtrained in the object of theſe inſtructions by law, 
ſtill it muſt be ruled and limited by the evident good of the people, 
which was the ſole purpoſe of its inſtitution. 

The learned lawyer, Finch, has well obſerved, that © The King 
hath a prerogative in all things that are not injurious to the ſubject ; 
but in them all it muſt be remembered, that the King's prerogative 
ſtretcheth not to the doing any wrong ; for it groweth wholly from 
the reaſon of the common law.“ Another lawyer of great autho- 


rity tells us, the prerogative ** is created for the benefit of the peo- 


ple, and therefore cannot be exerted to their prejudice,” (c) Mr. 
Locke lays it down, that as it conſiſts in the diſcretionary power of 
acting for the public good, where the poſitive laws are ſilent, if that 
diſcretionary power be abuſed to the public detriment, ſuch prero- 
gative is exerted in an unconſtitutional manner. (4) From theſe au- 
thorities we are well warranted to ſay, with Dr. Blackſtone, that 
% in the exertion of thoſe prerogatives which the law has given 
him, the King is irreſiſtible and abſolute, according to the forms of 
the conſtitution, And yet, if the conſequence of that exertion be 
manifeſtly to the grievance: or diſhonour of the kingdom, the parlia- 
ment will call his adviſers to a juſt and ſevere account.“ 

Such are the abſolute limits ſet to the prerogative. Now the re- 
preſentatives of the people, and his Majeſty's Council have declared, 
and proved, that the holding the General Aſſembly at Cambridge, 
inſtead of Boſton, is a grievance to the province, and a detriment to 
public buſineſs ; and if fo, it is manifeſtly an undue and improvi- 
dent, as well as an oppreſſive and illegal exerciſe of the preroga- 
tive. If it ſhould be admitted, fay the Houſe of. Repreſentatives, 
in their Remonſtrance, (e) that the Governor of this province has 
ſtill, by law, the power of convening, holding and keeping the Ge- 
neral Court in any town out of Boſton ; yet the Houle have a clear 


(e) Plowden, p. 4879. (a) On government. 
(e) See the pamphlet ou their proceedings, p. 32. 
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fight, by law, to enquire into the exerciſe of this power, and to 
judge for themſelves, whether it be wiſely and beneficially, or im- 
prudently and arbitrarily exerciſed ; and it is their duty, as well as 
their right, to remonſtrate againſt all undue and oppreſſive exertions 
of a legal, as much as againſt a claim and exerciſe of an uſurped pre- 
rogative, There are prerogatives in the Crown, which may be ex- 
erciſed to the deſtruction of the conſtitution, and the ruin of the 
people. 

The fourth reaſon on which the Aſſembly ground their Remon- 
{trance againſt the removing them from Boſton, ſerves to prove the 
propriety of the law, which fixes the place of their meeting; nor is 
the apprehenſion, that the power of removing them at will would 
be ſubverſive of their rights, imaginary ; but warranted by experi- 
ence. For in the year 1729, Governor Burnel, in a wanton and 
arbitrary manner, removed the Court to Salem, with a view of 
conſtraining them to make a perpetual eſtabliſhment of the Gover- 
nor's ſalary, which it is an eſſential right of the Commons of the 
province to grant pro tempore, and the only ſubſtitute they poſſeſs 
for effecting the ſalutary purpoſes of impeachment, The Houle, 
with great reaſon, declare, in their Remonſtrance, an apprehenſion, 
that the Miniſtry intended, by ſuch inſtructions, to inſult the General 
Aſſembly, and make them meanly compliant for the future. Paſt 
experience, ſay they, ſerves to increaſe this apprehenſion; the Aſ- 
ſembly, the laſt year, ſuffered the greateſt indignity, ſurrounded, 
while fitting, by a military guard, with cannon at their doors, to 
affront or awe them ; and when they remonſtrated the high breach 
of their privileges, they, and not the ſoldiers, were made to pive 
way. Can freedom and dignity then exiſt in an Aſſembly that can 
tamely brook ſuch uſage ? Would it not be a betraying the conſti- 
tution and the right of this Aſſembly, to proceed to buſineſs, while 
we are thus conſtrained to hold the ſeſſion here? Beſides, is there 
nothing farther to apprehend ? If the Aſſembly ſhould, in this ſi- 
tuation, proceed to do buſineſs, act uprightly according to their con- 
ſciences, and thereby give further umbrage to a deſpotic Miniſter, 
may they not expect to be convened, held and kept in a ſtate ſtill 
more humiliating and diſgraceful, until they ſhall become ſufficiently | 
ductile and obſequious ??? 

It will now be candid to ſtate the reaſons of the Governor, which 
induced him to adhere literally to his inſtructions, and, in a very cri- 
tical time of public buſineſs, rather prorogue the aſſembly than ſuffer 


it to remove to Boſton, the legal place of the ſeſſion. But it would 


be tender totally to omit them. There are ſome cauſes fo bad, that 
an able advocate cannot make them plauſible. Such is the caſe 
with Governor Hutchinſon and his inſtructions. He pleads the pre- 
rogative and his inſtructions, when the very queſtion is, whether 
they are legal and valid. In the preſent caſe, ſay the Council, 
when every reaſon ariſing from convenience, ſafety and utility, de- 


monſtrates and urges the fitneſs of the Court's fitting in Boſton, the 


con- 
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sonvening and keeping it elſewhere, contrary to the mind of the 
two houſes, and of the province in gencral, we humbly apprehend 
is an exerciſe of the prerogative, if not againſt law, yet certainly a- 
gainſt antient uſage, and unwarranted by the reaſon which ſupports 
all prerogative, namely, the public good.” The Governor tells the 
Houſe, ©** Without a violation of my inſtructions, I cannot now re- 
move the Court from Cambridge to Boſton: I am afraid of in- 
curring his Majeſty's diſpleaſure, if I ſhould do it.” The ſame 
anſwer might certainly have been given to a remonſtrance againſt 
inſtructions to annihilate Allemblics and aboliſh Juries. For when 
the legality of the inſtructions was drawn into queſtion, and the 
evil tendency of them, which conſtitutionally invalidates them, was 
declared, ſurely it was begging the queſtion to ſay, they are my in- 
ſtructions, I am afraid to diſobey them. That is, I am more a- 
fraid of the King than of the law, though he ought to know the 
law 'is ſuperior to the King.” (f) As to the injuries that are 


threatened by executing theſe inſtructions, the Governor is totally 


filent ; they are undenied. The illegality of them he indeed diſ- 
putes. His argument is curious, but not of the firit impreſſion. 
The reader who recollects the inſtructions to a jury on u late popu- 
lar trial, will perceive how the wits of ingenious men, purſuing the 
ſame laudable view of making the Crown arbitrary, will, though 
diſtant, harmonize. He may have heard a Jury intormed from the 
Bench, that the words falſe and malicious, in a criminal informa- 
tion, are merely words of form ; and thus the Governor tells the 
Houſe, that the word Boſton, in the act above-mentioned, is mere 
matter of form, like the date of the writ, which, though directed to 
be at Boſton, may be indifferently from any place (g). 

Were the ſitting of the Aſſembly as indiflerent as the date of the 
writ, this reaſoning might be admitted; otherwiſe it is plainly in- 
applicable. Indeed, the ſcope of it is nothing leſs than this, that 
whenever the words of a law oppoſe the evil deſigns of a Miniſter 
on the liberties of the people, ſome word may be found which, with 
a ſort of magic power, will turn them all into nere words of form, 
and make ſmooth the road to arbitrary power. 

Such is the ſtate of this diſpute, in conſequence of which the Aſ- 
ſembly was prorogued, and the public buſineſs left entirely undone. 
It will appear, I preſume, to every candid perſon, that the Aſſembly 
acted agreeable to their indiſpenſible duty, as guardians of the peo- 
ple's rights, of liberty and law. 

* | JUNIUS AMERICANUS. 


& 


) Bradon, l. 2. c. 16. 
(g) See the proceedings, p. 10. 
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Number XCVIII. = 
PUBLIC ADVERTISE: N 
Saturday Auguſt 18, 1770. No. 11122, 


THE writers, whom the Petulance of Junius has provoked to 
anſwer him, have taken no notice of the very unfair Account he 
has given of what be calls the Miniſter s firſt enterprize in Finance. 
One of your Correſpondents, who has puſhed Jux ius pretty hard 
upon other points, declares himſelf entirely ignorant of financeering 
Affairs. It would have been well for Jux Is himſelf had he con- 
feſſed his ignorance of a ſubject ſo little ſuited to his talents. Arithmetic 
excludes fiction; figures of Rhetoric have no effect on numerical 
figures, and the moſt ingenious ſimile does not in the Jeaſt alter the 
ſtate of an account. 

Junius aſſerts, in the firſt place, that the Miniſter's ſcheme has 
failed. To diſprove this aſſertion, we muſt conſider this ſcheme it- 
ſelf ; which was to get 200,000]. for the public; or, in other words, 
to obtain a reduction of 25,000]. a year for ten years of the intereſt 

of the national debt, by means of a lottery of fifty thouſand tickets. 
Accordingly, the 20,240,000]. of four per cents. not being redeem- 
able till 1780, when they will fall from four to three per cent, an 
offer was made to the proprietors of that ſtock of two tickets, at 1ol. 
each for every 100l. of their ſtock ſubſcribed into the three per cents. 
As a ticket might be expected to fell for 141. this was a very equitable 
offer. It was giving 81. with the chance of a little more, for ten 
years of one per cent. SS 

If the offer had been accepted, two millions and an half would 
have been reduced from four to three per cent. by which the nation 
would have ſaved 25,0001. for ten years: If the offer were rejected, 
government remained with the profit of the lottery tickets, which at 
241. a ticket is 200, oool. Thus, from its very nature, the ſcheme 
could 79 fail; and the experiment, as the event ſhewed, was abſo- 
lutely ſafe. Some of the proprietors of the four per cents choſe to 
ſubſcribe, others declined the offer; a demonſtration that the terms 
were neither injurious to the proprietors vr detrimental to the public. 
I ſhould be apt to ſuſpect that a little influence from a certain quarter 

may have been uſed in the city to prevent ſubſcription ; but it is 
needleſs to enter into ſuch an inquiry. The fact is as follows: 
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* | L. 
The Four per cent Proprietors ſubſcribed — — — 1,253,700 
By this Subſcription is ſaved to the Public for ten Years 
an Annuity of — — — — — — — 12,537 
The Value of that Annuity, '.at 3 1-half per Cent | 
Intereſt — — — — — — — 


— — logs 
The Profit of the Sale of the remaining Tickets, at 14l. 


each, amounts to — — — — — — — 99, 704. 


The Sum Total gained to the Public — — — 


203,969 


— — 


We might have fairly added a farther very conſiderable ſaving; 
for the Public, receiving by Inſtallments 599,7041. has the ule of 
that money for the exigencies of government, till the payment of 
the prizes, and faves the intereſt of Exchequer bills, which muſt have 
otherwiſe been iſſued at three per cent. The above ſaving will near- 


ly pay the expences of the lottery, and leave to the nation the neat 
profit of 203, 969l. 

It is, therefore, idle in Jux ius to aſſert that the ſcheme has 
failed. I maintain that the ſcheme has not failed; it could not 
fail; it contained an alternative that included a certainty. Here let 
me obſerve how much the two great ſinanciers, Mr. George Grenville 
and Mr. William Dowdeſwell were miſtaken as to the ſubſcription. 
They thought it would certainly fill, and therefore exclaimed againſt 
the terms offered as extravagant ; and they reproached the Miniſter 
for ſacrificing, as they alledged, the public intereſt to that of the 
Stock-holders, in order to ſecure the ſucceſs of the ſcheme. 

But the proprietors of the four per cents differed in opinion from 
theſe two great financiers, and paid no regard to their ideal calcu- 
| lations. The ſubſcription did not fill ; and the party reprobate the 
terms. The bargain was too hard; the Miniſter has a contracted 
Soul and a cloſe fiſt. He does not underſtand finance,“ and a thou- 


ſand other things of the ſame kind. Such is the ſituation of a Miniſter 


in this country! 5 | 
To ſecure the ſucceſs of any money Scheme, the bargain muſt be 
made before hand, and perſons engaged to cloſe with the terms. In ſuch 


a caſe the ſcheme is called a Job, and the Miniſter is abuſed for undue 
influence, partial preference, avowed corruption. If the ſubſcription 


is open, and the ſcheme fairly offered to the public, unleſs the bar- 
gain be a very tempting one to the ſubſcribers, the icheme may fall ; 
and then the Miniſter is accuſed of ignorance and futility ; and the 
people are told that the ſervants of the crown have no credit with 
the nation. Thus the oppoſition hold the Miniſter at bay, what- 
ever he does, and abuſe him without mercy, whether his ſcheme 
ſucceeds or fails, | | RY 
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But Juxrvs, not content to arraign the Miniſter for the failure of 
a ſcheme that has 20 failed, and to call that a futile ſcheme, by 
which the public gets above 200,000l. has been moſt graciouſly pleaf- 
ed to tell us what the Miniſter ought to have done. The Mi- 
niier,” fiys this ſelf-fufhcient writer, “ ſhould have attempted a 
great operation, which, if it had failed, would have marked his 
genius and elevated his character.“ What is this grand operation? 
One that would have failed, and have moſt certainly marked his 
genius, without elevating his character, only to clear the market of 
twenty millions,. two hundred and forty thouſand pounds of the four 
per cents at one ſtroke. 

The patriotic writer is not ſo kind as to ſuggeſt how this great 
operation was to be done; and we have little reaſon to helieve an 
thing on the mere aſſertion of Ju Ns, unleſs where the probability 
is extremely apparent. But as Junrvs afhrms, that the Miniſter 
had the means to do this in his poſſeſſion, it is ſuppoſed he refers to 
the ſurplus money, which is eſtimated at 1, 500, oool. With this he, 
perhaps, thinks the Miniſter might have gone to market, and pur- 
chaſed an immediate reduction of the whole four per cents. 

It is very eaſy for Junius to ſay, that this might have been done, 
but it is very difficult to perſuade any man of common ſenſe, that 
there was the ſmalleſt probability of ſuccels in ſuch an attempt. The 
experiment was made upon a ſmall ſum, for the terms offered to re- 
duce the two millions and an half were nearly the ſame, that the 
whole ſurplus money would enable the Miniſter to offer for the re- 


duction of the 20, 2 40, oool. Of the two millions and an half little 


more than one-half was ſubſcribed ; but, according to Junius, if the 
Miniſter had attempted the 2@,240,000l. he would have ſucceeded. 

I muſt confels, that I do not fee the force of this reaſoning. Two 
millions and an half could not be reduced at a certain price, there- 
fore 20,240,000l. might have been reduced at the fame rate. In 
what univerſity did the doughty writer learn this logic ? In what 
ſchool of France was he taught to negociate money: Don't try 
a little at a time, for that won't do but bring the whole upon 
your ſhoulders at once, and you muſt ſucceed, Sree Fore 

Such is the reaſoning of Junius. As to his ſcheme, if it is not what 
his words lead me to believe, let him ſay what it is; and then the 
public will judge whether or not I have done him juſtice ; and whe-. 
ther parliament judged right in allotting the ſurplus money to a very 
different purpoſe to pay off and annihilate one million and an half 
three one-half per cents of the year 1756. The intereſt of that debt 
does not diminiſh of courſe, at a certain period, like that of the four 
per cents, but remains invariably the fame. - Should a war break 
out, the principal could not be paid at all, for there is no ſurplus 
money in time of war. By act of parliament the principal could not 
be tendered ſooner than 1771, therefore parliament has taken the 
earlieſt opportunity of paying off part of the redeemable debt, which 


bears the higheſt intereſt ; for notice is given to the creditors, that 


- they 
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they are to be paid off the 12th of February, 1770, which is the 
very next day after the expiration of the term. 

By that payment, the intereſt of the national debt will be re- 
duced 53,3451. 158. add this ſum to the 12,5237 1. annuity of the 
reduced four per cent. and you will find that the public, by the 
money operations of the laſt ſeſſion, will have made an annual ſav- 
ing of 65,8821. 158. beſides acquiring a clear ſum of 99, 704 1. for 
the ſervice of the current year. 1 

Whoever takes the trouble of reading theſe obſervations, upon a 
ſubje& ſo dry and unpleaſant, will ſee the uniformity of the cha- 
racter of Junius and his party, whom even the dread of detection 
and ſhame cannot reſtrain from traducing and belying Parliament, 
and the ſervants of the Crown, on ſubjects not of doubtful diſputa- 
tions, but of certain proof. | . 


0. 
Number XCVIII. 
1 * r F 
Monday, Auguſt 20, 1770. No. 12939. 


8 O ME writers acquire, by groſs miſrepreſentation, an impor- 
kJ tance which they could, by no other means, command. Where 
argument fails, they have recourſe to round aſſertion ; and in the 
determination to murder the reputation of their opponents, they 
think every weapon lawful. Having themſelves no character to 
loſe, they have no mercy on that of others; and declaring war a- 
gainſt the man, they attack the meaſure, with all the ſhafts of malice 
and falſhood. %%%ͤ ed | 
A writer, who, by his ſignature, ſeems to oppoſe himſelf to me, 
calls upon me, in your paper of the 8th, © to gloſs over the blun- 
ders of the miniſter, in the affair of the late lottery, with all my oily 
and flowing rhetoric.” He affirms, <* that the nation, inſtead of 
gaining by the 4 per cent. plan, has loſt conſiderably above 30,0001. 
of the ſum brought to account by the lottery of 1769.“ This mil- 
repreſentation of Anti-Creon I ſhall confute, and leave the world 
to judge, whether the bare aſſertion of a deſperate faction ought, in 
future, to ſtand as a proof of the inability of the ſervants of the 
Crown. VV | 

The ſcheme of the Miniſter was briefly the following ; to get 
200,000 1. for the public, by reducing 25,000 l. annually, for ten 
years, of the intereſt of the immenſe debt, under which this nation 
groans. To accompliſh this purpoſe (the twenty millions two * 
8 „ 1 | ; 1 
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dred and forty thouſand pounds of 4 per cent. not being redeemable 
till 1780, when they will fall to 3 per cent.) an offer was made to 
the proprietors of the 4 per cents. of * tickets, at 101. each, for 
every 100 l. of their ſtock ſubſcribed into the 3 per cents. As it 


was with good reaſon expected, that a ticket might ſell at ſomethin 


more than 14 1. this offer was as equitable to the Stockholder as it 
was advantageous to the public. Eight pounds, and perhaps more, 
was actually given for ten years of one per cent. 

In any event, the nation muſt have gained conſiderably by this 
prudent ſcheme. Should the offer be rejected by the proprietors, the 
public remained with the profit of the tickets at 141. each, which 
amounts to 200,000 l, the original ſum propoſed to be gained by 
the lottery. The Miniſter, to uſe a vulgar expreſſion, had two 
ſtrings to his bow. The experiment was ſafe. for in one or other 
of the ways he muſt have ſucceeded. The event ſhewed that he was 
obliged to make uſe of both. The proprietors of the 4 per cent, 
ſubſcribed 1,253,7001. by which an annuity of 12,537 J. was 
ſaved to the public; the value of which, together with the profit on 
the remaining tickets, amounts to a conſiderable ſum above the 
200,000 |, originally intended to be gained to the public by the 
lottery. 

It is now left with the public, whether the vague aſſertion of 
Anti-Creon delerves any credit. Inſtead of loſing, as he falſely al- 
ledges, above zo, oco l. of the ſum brought to account by the lot- 
tery of 1769, the nation has gained conſiderably above 20,000 l. by 
the ſcheme of 1770. The gain to the nation, by the lottery of laſt 
year, was jult 182,000 l. by that of this year near 295,000 l. 

I have been brief upon a ſubject, which, from its very nature, is 
dry. My oily and flowing rhetoric *' is not capable either to po- 
liſh or render it agreeable, TI ſhall therefore content myſelf, for 
the preſent, with convincing, inſtead of amuſing the public. 

| CREON. 


Number XCIX. 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
Wedneſday, Auguſt 22, 1770. | No. 11125. 


To Lord NOR TT H, 
My LoxkD, 
R. Luttrell's ſervices were .the chief ſupport and ornament of 
the Duke of Grafton's adminiſtration. The honour of re- 
warding them was reſerved for your Lordſhip, The Duke, it 2 * 
; n Fi : 


| 
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had contracted an obligation he was aſhamed to acknowledge, and 
unable to acquit. You, my Lord, had no icruples. You accepted 
of the ſucceſſion with all its incumbrances, and have paid Mr. Lut- 
trell his legacy, at the hazard of ruining the eſtate, 

When this accompliſhed youth declared himſelf the champion of 
government, the world was buſy in enquiring what honours or emo- 
luments could be a ſufficient recompence, to a young man of his 
rank and fortune, for ſubmitting to mark his entrance into life with 
the univerſal contempt and deteſtation of his country. His noble 
father had not been ſo precipitate. To vacate his ſeat in parlia- 
ment; to intrude upon a country in which he had no intereſt or 
connexion to poſſeſs himſelf of another man's right, and to main- 
tain it in defiarce of public ſhame as well as juſtice, beſpoke a de- 

ree of zeal or of depravity, which all the favour of a pious Prince 
could hardly requite. | proteſt, my Lord, there is in this young 
man's conduct a ſtrain of proſtitution, which, for its ſingularity, I 
cannot but admire. He has diſcovered a new line, in the human 
character ;—he has degraded even the name of Luttrell, and grati- 
fied his father's moſt favpuine expectations. 

The Duke of Grafton, with every poſſible diſpoſition to patroniſe 
this kind of merit, was contented with pronouncing Colonel Lut- 
trell's panegyric. The gallant ſpirit, the diſintercſted zeal of the 
young adventurer, were echoed through the Houſe of Lords. His 
Grace repeatedly pledged himſelf to the Houle, as an evidence of the 
purity of his friend Mr, Luttrell's intentions ;—that he had engaged 
without any proſpect of perſonal benefit, and that the idea of com- 
penſation would mortally offend him. The noble Duke could hard- 
| ly be in earneſt; but he had lately quitted his employment, and 
began to think it neceſſary to take ſome care of his reputation. At 
that very moment, the Iriſh negotiation was probably begun, 
Come forward, thou worthy repreſentative of Lord Rute, and tell 
this inſulted country, who adviſed the King to appoint Mr. Luttrell 
ADJuTANT-GENERAL to the army in Ireland. By what manage- 
ment was Colonel Cuninghame prevailed on to reſign his employ- 
ment, and the obſequious Giſborne to accept of a penſion for the 
government of Kinſale * ? Was it an original ſtipulation with the 


Princeſs 


* This infamous tranſaction ought to be explained to the public. 
Colonel Giſborne was quarter-maſter-general in Ireland, Lord 
Townſhend perſuades him to reſign to a Scotch officer, one Fraſer, 
and gives him the government of Kinſale ; Colonel Cuninghame 
was Adjutant-General in Ireland. Lord Townſhend offers him a 
penſion, to induce him to reſign to Luttrell. Cuninghame treats 
the offer with contempt. What's to be done? poor Giſborne muſt 
move once more. He accepts of a penſion of goo l. a year, until 
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Princeſs of Wales, or does he owe his preferment to your Lord. 
ſhip's partiality, or to the Duke of Bedford's friendſhip ? My 
Lord, though it may not be poſſible to trace this meaſure to its 
ſource, we can follow the ſtream, and warn the country of its ap. 
proaching deſtruction. The Engliſh nation muſt be rouſed, and put 
upon its guard. Mr. Luttrell has already ſhewn us how far he may 
be truſted, whenever an open attack is to be made upon the liberties 
of this country. I do not doubt that there is a deliberate plan 
formed. Your Lordſhip beſt knows by whom ;—the corruption 
of the legiſlative body on this ſide -a military force on the other 
and then, Farewel/ to England! It is impoſſible that any Miniſter 
ſhall dare to adviſe the King to place ſuch a man as Luttrell in the 
confidential poſt of Adjutant-General, if there were not ſome ſecret 
purpoſe in view, which only ſuch a man as Luttrell is fit to promote, 
The inſult offered to the army in general is as groſs as the outrage 
intended to the people of England. What ! Lieutenant-Colonel 
Luttrell to be Adjutant-General of an army of fixteen thouſand 
men ! one would think his Majeſty's campaigns at Blackheath and 
Wimbledon might have taught him better. I cannot help wiſh- 


ing General Hervey joy of a colleague, who does ſo much honour to 


the employment, But, my Lord, this meaſure is too daring to 
paſs unnoticed, too dangerous to be received with indifference or 
ſubmiſſion. You ſhall not have time to new-model the Iriſh army. 
They will not ſubmit to be garbled by Colonel Luttrell. As a miſ- 
chief to the Engliſh conſtitution, (for he is not worth the name of 
enemy) they already deteſt him. As a boy, impudently thruſt over 
their heads, they will receive him with indignation and contempt.— 


As for you, my Lord, who perhaps are no more than the blind, 


unhappy inſtrument of Lord Bute and her Royal Highneſs the Prin- 
ceſs of Wales, be aſſured that you ſhall be called upon to anſwer 
for the advice, which has been given, and either diſcover your ac- 
complices, or fall a ſacrifice to their ſecurity. 


JUNIUS. 


a government of greater value ſhall become vacant. Coloxel Cun- 
inghame is made Governor of Kinſale ; and Luttrell, at laſt, for 
whom the whole machinery is put in motion, becomes Adjutant-Ce- 
ueral, and in effett takes the command of the army in Ireland. 


Misckl- 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Number C. 


L LOT D. EVENING: POST. 


Monday, Fuly 95 1770. No. 2030. 


An Enquiry into the Perſon and Age of the long-lived Counteſs 
| of DESMOND. | 


By the Hon. Horace Walpole, E/q; 


H ING a few years ago had a curioſity to inform myſeir 
the particulars of the life of the very aged Counteſs of Deſ- 


mond, I was much ſurprized to find no certain account of ſo extra- 
ordinary a perſon ; neither exactly how long ſhe lived, nor even 


who ſhe was; the few circumſtances related of her, depending on 
mere tradition. At laſt I was informed, that ſhe was buried at, 
Sligo, in Ireland, and a gentleman of that place was ſo kind as to 
procure for me the following inſcriptions on the monument there 

which, however, ſoon convinced me of that ſuppoſition being a miſ- 
take, as will appear by the obſervations in my letter, in conſequence 
of this which contained the epitaph. 


Dear Sir, Nymphsfield, Aug. 2 3,1757. 


? 


| 1 Have made, I think, as accurate an extract of all the inſcriptions 


on O'Connor's monument as can be, even to copy the faults of 


the carver : I was many hours on a high ladder, and it coſt me 


much time to clear the letters. The loweſt inſcription is this; but 
you are to obſerye, all the letters in the original are capitals, and 
could not come in compaſs to give it to you in that manner, as you 


will perceiye. 


Hie jacet famoſiſſimus miles Donatus + Cornelianus Comitatus 
Sligiæ Dominus cum ſua uxore i}luſtriſſima Dna Elinora Butler, Co- 


+ Cornelianus is the deſcendant of Cornelius, which in Iriſh is 
Conagher, or in the ſhort way Connor. 
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mitiſſa Deſmoniæ, que me fieri fecit, An. 1624, poſt mortem ſui 
mariti qui obiit 11 Aug. An. 1609. Item ejus filia et primi mariti, 
vizt. Comitis Deſmoniz noie * Elizabetha valde virtuoſiſſima Dna 
ſepulta fuit, hoc in tumulo, 31 Novem. Anno Domini 1623.“ 


Juſt above this is O'Connor in armour, kneeling, and his hands 
raiſed up, and joined as at prayer, his helmet on the ground behind 
him: A tree in an eſcutcheon, which is the arms of O'Connor, and 
a trophy on one fide, and over his head this inſcription : 


© Sic præter cœlum quia nil durabile ſiſtit, 
Luccat + ambobus lux diuturna Dei. 
Donato Connor Deſmond Elinora Marito“ ——_ 


On the weſt fide is the Counteſs, with a coronet, and her beads, 
kneeling ; and over her head this continuation of the preceding 
lines : 

& Hunc fieri tumulum fecit amena ſuo, 
Cum Domino ſaxis Elinoræ filia cumbit, 
Et Comitis Deſmond Elizabetha virens.“ 


Between the two tablets, which contain the inſcriptions, is a 
boar, and a coronet over it of five balls, which, I ſuppoſe, be- 
longed to Deſmond. | 

On the ſide of the Counteſs is an eſcutcheon with the arms of 
Butler, and under them a book open, and a roſe on it, croſſed by a 
ſpade and flambeaux, and an urn at bottom. 

Above, there is a table with this inſcription, that runs from each 
end, and over both the former, and ornamented with an angel's 
Head at each end. It does not pay any reſpect to the poet's ar- 
rangement, as you will perceive : 


6 Siccine Conatiz per quod florebat eburna 
a Urna tegit vivax corpora bina decus ! 
Siccine Donati tumulo conduntur in alto 
Oſſa que Momoniz ſiccine cura jacet ! 
Martia quæ bello, mittis quæ pace micabat, 
Verſa eſt in gimeres ſiccine veſtra manus ! 
Siccine Penelope taxis Elinora ſepulta eſt, 
Siccine marmoreis altera caſta Judith ! 
Mater Ierna penis humidis quæ brachi tenda 1, 
Mortis ero veſtris, Iuctibus aucta, memor.““ 


* This word I can make no ſenſe of, but ſic originale. I take 


it to be a redundancy of the carver ; it ſeems to be a repetition of 
the three laſt ſyllables off Deſmoniæ. * | 


+ Luceat. 


+ Tendo. 


Over. 
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Over this is O'Connor's arms, viz. a tree, and creſt, a lion 
crowned. The motto is, Quo vinci, vincor. On one ſide of theſe, 
is a figure with a key lying on the breaſt, and a ſword in the left. 
On the other is a figure, with a ſword in the right, and a book in 
the left, lying on the breaſt ; and the whole is ſurmounted by a 
crucifix. I am, Sir, yours, &c. | 


This letter having been communicated to me by the gentleman 


who was ſo obliging as to make the enquiry, occaſioned my ſending 
him the following : 


To C. O. Eſq; 


S I R, Strawberry-hill, Sept. 17, 1757. 

Should have thanked you the inſtant I received the honour of your 
obliging letter, if you had not told me, that you was ſetting out 
for Ireland: I am in pain leſt this ſhould not come to your hands, 
as you gave me no direction, and I ſhould be extremely forry that 
you ſhould think me capable, Sir, of neglecting to ſhew my grati- 
tude for the trouble you have been ſo good as to give yourſelf, I 
cannot think of taking the liberty to give you any more, though 1 
own the inſcriptions you have ſent me have not clcared away the 
difhculties relating to the Counteſs of Deſmond. On the con- 
trary, they make me doubt whether the lady interred at Sligo was 
the perſon reported to have lived to ſuch an immenſe age. If you 
will excuſe me, I will ſtate my objections. 
I have often heard that the aged Lady Deſmond lived to one 
hundred and fixty-two or ſixty-three years. In the Þ account of 
her picture at Windſor, they give her but one hundred and fifty 
years, Sir William Temple Þ, from the relation of Lord Leiceſter, 
reduces it to one hundred and forty ; adding, That ſhe had been 
married out of England in the reign of Edward IV. and being re- 
duced to great poverty by the ruin of the Iriſh family into which ſhe 
had married, came from Briſtol to London, towards the end of the 
reign of James I. to beg relief from court. 


+ See Pope's account of Windſor Caſtle, p. 418. 

Having, by permiſſion of his Grace the Lord Chamberlain, 06- 
tained a copy of the picture at Windſor, called the Counteſs of 
Deſmond, I diſcovered that it is not her portrait. On the back is 
written, in an old hand, The mother of Rembrandt, given by Sir 
Robert Carr. In the catalogue of King Charles's collection of pic- 
tures, p. 150, No. 101, is deſcribed the portrait of the old wo- 
man, with a great ſcarf upon her head, by Rembrandt, in a black 
frame, given to the King by Lord Ancram. This was the very 
Sir Robert Carr, Earl of Ancram, mentioned as above, and the 
meaſures anſwer exactly. 

See his Eſſay cn Health and Long Life. _ 

| 1 
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This account by no means correſponds either with the monument 

at Sligo, or the new Iriſh peerage by Lodge. The great particular 
(beſides that of her wonderful age) which intereſted me in this en- 
quiry, was the tradition which ſays, that the long-liv'd Lady Deſ- 
mond had danced with Richard III. and always affirmed, that he 
was a very well-made man. It is ſuppoſed that this was the ſame 
lady with whom the old lady Dacre had converſed, and from whole 
teſtimony ſhe gave the ſame account, 
In the catalogue of the ancient earls of Deſmond, inſerted in the 
pedigree of Kildare, I can find no one who married an Engliſhwo- 
man near the period in queſtion : but that we will wave ; it might 
have been a miſtake of Sir William, or his authority the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, Her poverty might be as erroneous, if Lodge's account be 
true *, that ſhe left three hundred pounds to the chapel at Sligo, in 
which was the tomb, as the inſcription ſays, ſhe erected in 1624. 
But here is the greateſt difficulty: If ſhe was one hundred and forty 
in 1636, according to Lodge, the æra of her death, (which, by the 
way, was in king Charles's, and not in king James's reign, ) ſhe was 
born in 1496. Gerald, earl of Deſmond, her firſt huſband, died, 
according to the peerage, in 1583. She was, therefore, eighty-ſe- 
ven when ſhe married O*connor of Sligo—that is poſſible—if ſhe 
lived to one hundred and forty, ſhe might be in the vigour of her 
age (at leaſt not diſlike the vigour of his) at eighty-ſeven. The earl 
of Neſmond's firſt wife, ſays Lodge, (for our lady Eleanor was his ſe- 
cond,) died in 1564 : if he remarried the next day, his bride muſt 
have been fixty-eight, and yet ſhe had a fon and five daughters by 
him. I fear, with all her juvenile powers, ſhe muſt have been paſt 
breeding at ſixty-eight, 

Theſe accounts tally as little with her dancing with Richard III. 
he died in 1485, and by my computation ſhe was not born till 1496. 
If we ſuppoſe that ſhe died twelve years ſooner, viz. in 1624, at which 
time the tomb was erected, and which would coincide with Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's date of her death, in the reign of James ; and if we 
give her one hundred and fifty years, according to the Windſor ac- 
count, ſhe would then have been born in 1474, and, conſequently, 
was eleven years old at the death of king Richard : But this ſuppo- 
ſition labours with as many difſiculties. She could not have been 
married in the reign of Edward IV. ſcarcely have danced with his 
brother ; and it is as little probable, that ſhe had much remembrance 
of his perſon, the point, I own, in which I am moſt intereſted, not 
at all crediting the accounts of his deformity, from which Buck has 
ſo well defended him, both by the ſilence of Comines, who men- 
tions the beauty of king Edward, and was too ſincere to have paſſed 
over ſuch remarkable uglineſs in a foreigner, and from Dr. Shaw's 


appeal to the people before the protector's face, whether his highneſs 
* Vol. I. p. 19. 


was 
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was not a comely prince, and the exact image of his father. The 
power that could enflave them, could not have kept them from 
jaughing at ſuch an apoſtrophe, had the protector been as ill ſhapen 
as the Lancaſtrian hiſtorians repreſent him. Lady Deſmond's teſti- 
mony adds great weight to this defence. | 

But the more we accommodate her age to that of Richard the 
Third, the leſs it will fuit with that of her firſt huſband. If ſhe was 
born in 1474, her having children by him, (Gerard, carl of Deſ- 
mond,) becomes vaſtly more improbable. 

It is very remarkable, Sir, that neither her tomb, nor Lodge, 
ſhould take notice of this extraordinary perſon's age ; and I own, if 
I knew how to conſult him, without treſpaſſing on your good nature 
and civility, I ſhould be very glad to ſtate the foregoing difficulties 
to him. But I fear I have already taken too great freedom with 
your indulgence, and am, &c. | 


H. W. 


P. S. Since I finiſhed my letter, a new idea has ſtarted, for diſco- 
vering who this very old lady Deſmond was, at leaſt whoſe wife ſhe 
was, ſuppoſing the perſon buried at Sligo not to be her. Thomas, 
the ſixth earl of Deſmond, was forced to give up the earldom ; but 
it is not improbable that his deſcendants might uſe the title, as he 
certainly left iſſue. His ſon died (fays Lodge, “) in 1452, leaving 
two fons, = and Maurice. John being born at leaſt in 1451, 
would be above thirty at the end of Edward the fourth's reign, If 
his wife was ſeventeen in the laſt year of that king, ſhe would have 
been born in 1466 : if, therefore, ſhe died about 1625, ſhe would 
be one hundred and fifty-nine. This approaches to the common no- 
tion of her ape, as the ruin of the branch of the family into which 
ſhe married, docs to Sir William Temple's. A few years more or 
leſs, in certain parts of this hypotheſis, would but adjuſt it till bet- 
ter to the accounts of her. Her huſband being only a titular earl, 
ſolves the difficulty of the ſilence of genealogiſts on lo extraordinary 
a perſon. N | 
Still we ſhould be to learn of what family ſhe herſelf was; and 1 
find a new evidence, which agreeing with Sjr William Temple's ac- 

count, ſeems to claſh a little with my laſt ſüppoſition. This autho- 
rity is no lets than Sir Walter Raleigh's, who, in the fifth chapter 
of his firſt book of his Hiſtory of the World, ſays expreſsly, that he 
himfelf “ knew the old counteſs of Deſmond of Inchiquin, who lived 
in the year 1589, and many years ſince, who was married in Edward 
the fourth's time, and held her jointure from all the earls of Deſ- 
mond ſince then; and that this is true, all the noblemen and gentle- 
men of Munſter can witneſs.” Her holding a jointure from all the 
earls of Deſmond would imply, that her huſband was not of the ti- 


R * Vol. 1. p. 14. 
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tular line, but of that in poſſeſſion ; yet that difficulty is not ſo 
great, as no ſuch lady being mentioned in the pedigree. By Sir 
Walter's words, it is probable that ſhe. was dead when he wrote 
that account of her : his hiſtory was firſt printed in 1614. This 
makes the æra of her death much earlier than I had ſuppoſed ; but 
having allowed her near one hundred and ſixty years, taking awa 
ten or twelve will make my hypotheſis agree better with Sir William 
Temple's account, and does not at all deſtroy the aſſumption of her 
being the wife of only a titular earl, However, all theſe are con- 
jectures, which I ſhould be glad to have aſcertained, or con- 
futed, by any curious perſon, who could produce authentic teſtimo. 
nies of the birth, death, and family of this remarkable lady ; and to 
excite or aſſiſt which was the only purpoſe of this diſquiſition. 

Having communicated theſe obſervations to the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Lyttleton, dean of Exeter, he ſoon afterwards found, and gave me 
the following extract, from page 36 of Smith's Natnral and Civil 
Hiſtory of the county 'of Corke, printed at Dublin, 1750. 8yo. 

“ Thomas, + the thirteenth earl of Deſmond, brother to Mau- 
rice, the eleventh earl, died this year (1534) at Rathkeile, being 
of a very great age, and was buried at Youghall. He married firſt, 
+ Ellin, daughter of M*Carty of Mutkerry, by. whom he had a fon, 
Maurice, who died vita patris. The earl's ſecond wife was Cathe- 
rine Fitzgerald, daughter of the Fitzgeralds of the houſe of Drumana, 
in the county of Waterford. This Catherine was the counteſs that 
lived fo long, of whom Sir Walter Raleigh makes mention in his 
Hiſtory of the World, and was reputed to live to one hundred and 
forty years of age.” 

This is the moſt poſitive evidence we have : the author quotes 
Ruſſel's MSS. If ſhe was of the Fitzgeralds of Waterford, it will 
not, in ſtrictneſs, agree with Sir William Temple's relation of her 
being married out of England, by which we ſhould naturally ſuppoſe 
that ſhe was born of Engliſh blood; yet his account is ſo vague that 
it ought not to be ſet againſt abſolute aſſertion, ſuppoſing the Ruſſell 
MSS to be of good authority eqough to ſupport what it is quoted to 
ſupport in 1750. 

Upon the whole, and to * this lady's age as low as poſſible, 
making it at the ſame time coincide with the moſt probable accounts, 
we will ſuppoſe that ſhe was married at fifteen, in 1483, the laſt 
year of Edward the fourth, and that ſhe died in 1612, two years be- 
fore the publication of Sir Walter Raleigh's hiſtory ; ſhe will then 
have been no leſs than “ one hundred and forty-five years of age: a 
particularity lngular enough to excite, and, I hope, to > exculs this 


enquiry. 


+ His name was James, and he was the twelfth earl. 
| 1 See Lodge's Peerage, Vol. I. p. 16. 
Lord Bacon ( ſays Fuller) Cas her age to be one _ 
ati 
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and forty at leaſt, and added, that ſhe three times had a new ſet of 
teeth, for ſo I underſtand ter vices dentiſſe ; not that ſhe recovered 
them three times after caſting them, as Fuller tranſlates it, which 
is giving her four ſets of teeth, 

| Worthies in Northumb. p. 310. 


Number Cl. 
GENERAL EVENING POST. 
Tueſday, July 31, 1770. : No. 5742. 


4A very ſingular CHARACTER. 


ILLIAM HASTINGS, who lived in the year 1638, was 
ſon, brother, and uncle to the earls of Huntingdon. 

He was very low, very ſtrong, and very active, of a reddiſh - 
flaxen hair; his cloaths green cloth, and never all worth, when 
new, five pounds, 

His houſe was perfectly of the old faſhion, in the midſt of a large 
park, well ſtocked with deer, and near the houſe rabbets to ſerve 
& his kitchen; many fiſh-ponds; great ſtore of wood and timber; a 
bowling- green in it, long, but narrow, and full of high ridges, it 
being never levelled fince it was ploughed ; they uſed round ſand 
* bowls; and it had a banquetting-houſe like a ſtand, a large one, 
built in a tree. 
| He kept all manner of ſport-hounds, that run buck, fox, hare, 
otter, and badger ; and hawks, long and ſhort-wing'd. He had all 
# forts of nets for fiſh ; he had a walk in a new foreſt; and in the ma- 
nor of Chriſt-church ; this laſt ſupplied him with red-deer, ſea and 
river fiſh. And indeed all his neighbours grounds and royalties were 
free to him; who beſtowed all his time on theſe ſports, but what he 
{ borrowed, to careſs his neighbours wives and daughters; there being 
not a woman in all his walks, of the degree of a yeoman's wife, and 
under the age of forty, but it was extremely her fault, if he was not 
intimately acquainted with her. This made him very popular, always 
ſpeaking kindly to the huſband, brother, or father; who was, to 
boot, very welcome to his houſe, whenever he came. | 

There he found beef, pudding, and ſmall beer, in great plenty; 
a houſe, not ſo neatly kept as to ſhame him, or his duſty ſhoes ; the 
great hall ſtrewed with marrow-bones, full of hawks perches, brew 

* paniels, 
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ſpaniels, and terriers ; the upper ſide of the hall hung with the fox. 
fkins of this and the laſt year's killing, here and there a poll-cat in- 
termixed ; a game-keeper's and hunters poles in great abundance. 

The parlour was a great room as properly furniſhed, On a great 
hearth, paved with brick, lay ſome terriers, and the choiceſt hounds 
and ſpaniels. Seldom but two of the great-chairs had litters of young 
cats in them, which were not to be diſturbed ; he having always 
three or four attending him at dinner, and a little white round ſtick 
of fourteen inches long, lying by his trencher, that he might defend 
ſuch meat as he had no mind to part with to them. 

The windows, which were very large, ſerved for places to lay his 
arrows, croſs- bows, ſtone-bows, and other ſuch- like accoutrements. 
The corners of the room full of the beſt choſe hunting and hawking 
poles. An oyſter- table at the lower- end, which was of conſtant 
uſe, twice a day, all the year round; for he never failed to eat 
oyſters, before dinner and ſupper, through all ſeaſons; the neigh- 
bouring town of Pool ſupplied him with them. 

The upper part of the room had two ſmall tables and a deſk, on 
the one ſide of which was a church Bible, and on the other, the 
book of martyrs. On the tables were hawks hoods, bells, and ſuch 
like; two or three old green hats, with their crowns thruſt in, ſo 
as to hold ten or a dozen eggs, which were of a pheaſant kind of 
poultry, which he took much care of, and fed himſelf. Tables, dice, 
cards, and hoxes, were not wanting. In the hole of the deſk were 
ſtare of tabacco-piges that had been uſed. 

On one fide of this end of the room was the door of a cloſet, 
wherein ſtood the ſtrong beer and the wine, which never came 
thence but in ſingle glaſſes, that being the rule of the houſe, and ex- 
actly obſerved ; for 4 never exceeded in drink, or permitted it. 

On the other {ide was the door into an old chapel not uſed for de- 
votion. The pplpit, as the lafeſt place, was never wanting of a 
cqld chine of beef, veniſon paſty, gammon gf bacqp, or great apple - 
pye, with thick cruſt extremely baked. His table coſt him not mych, 
though it was good to eat at, | 

His ſports ſupplied all but beef and mutton, except Fridays, when 
he had the beſt of ſalt fiſh (as well as other fiſh) be copld get; and 
was the day his neighhbours of beſt quality moſt viſited Jum, He 
never . pudding, and always ſung it in with, © My 
pert eyes therein a. He drank a aas or two of wine at meals, 
very often ſyrrup of gilly- flowers in his ſack, and had always a tun- 

glaſs without feet, before him, holding a pint of {mall beer, which 
3238 ſtirred with roſemary. | 

He was well-natyred but ſoon angry; calling his ſervants baſtards | 
and cuckoldly knaves ; in one of which he often ſpoke truth to his 
own knowledge, and ſometimes in both, tho' of the fame map. He 
lived to be au hundred ; never loſt his eye-ſight ; but always wrote 


. 


and read withopt ſpectacles; and got on horſeback without help. 


Until paſt fourkcarshs rode to the death of a Rag as well as any. 
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LONDON CHRONICLE. 


Thurſday, July 12, 1770. No. 2118. 
4 


MExO1Rs of the LITE of Da, JOHN ARBUTHNOPF. 


[From the Miſcellaneous Works of the Author, juſt publiſhed, in 


2 Vols. 12mo. “ 


wit, and a polite writer, was delcended from the noble family 

his name in Scotland, and the ſon of a clergyman of the Epiſcopal 
church there. He was born at Arbuthnot in Kincairdinſhire, near 
Montroſs, not long after the reſtoration of King Charles II. and 
being ſent at a proper age to the univerſity of * berdeen, applied him- 
ſelf diligently to all the academical ſtudies, particularly that of phy- 
ſic, in which he took his doctor's degree. But his father not com- 
plying with the revolution forfeited his church preferment, and retir- 
ing for a ſupport to a ſmall eſtate of his own, the ſons embracing the 
ſame political principles, found themſelves under a neceſſity of ſeek- 
ing their fortune abroad. The doctor, however, travelled no further 
than to London, where, it is ſaid, he was entertained in the l.oulſe of 
Mr. William Pate, a woollen draper, and preſently took up the 
buſineſs of teaching the mathematics, for which he was very well 
qualified. He was probably thus employed when Dr. Woodward's 
«£ Eſſay towards a natural hiſtory of the earth' came out, in 1695, 
which containing ſuch an account of the univerſal deluge, as was ob- 
ſerved by our mathematical maſter to be irreconcilable to juſt philo- 
ſophical reaſonings upon the principles of that ſcience, he drew up 
An examination of Dr. Woodward's account of the Deluge, &c. 
with a compariſon between Steno's philoſophy and the Dodtor's, 


J OHN ARBUTHNOT, an eminent phyſician, a diſtinguiſhed 
0 


the caſe of marine bodies dug out of the earth, by J. A. M. D. 


ce with a letter to the author, concerning Au Abſiract of Agoſtino 
* Scylla's Book on the fame ſubject, printed in the philolophical 
66 tranſactions,” by W. W. F. R. S. This learned piece, which 
came out 1697, 8vo. laid the firſt ſtone of our author's literary fame, 
and it received no inconſiderable increaſe not long after, by his ** Eſſay 
aon the uſefulneſs of the mathematics to young ſtudents in the Uni- 
e verlities,” publiſhed in 1700, 8vo. In the mean time, as phyſic 
vas hi s profeſſion, ſo the practice of it was principally in his view and 
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though he met with no great encouragement at firſt, yet after a 
while his buſineſs increaſed to a competency, and his ſkill therein, 


added to a good-natured wit and extenſive learning, introduced him 
by degrees into good eſteem and favour with the learned and polite 


part of the world, inſomuch that he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society * on St. Andrew's day 1704, and on the zoth of October 
the following year he was ſworn phyſician extraordinary to Qucen 
Anne, by her Majeſty's ſpecial command, in conſideration of his good 
and ſucceſsful ſervices performed as phyſician to his Royal Highneſs 
[Prince George of Denmark] in conſequence whereof, upon the in- 
diſpoſition of Dr. Hannes, he was appointed fourth phyfician in ordi- 
nary to the Queen in November 1709, and was admitted a fellow 
of the college of phyſicians April 27, 1710. He was choſen ſecond 
Cenſor Sept. 30, 1723, and was made an elect October 5, 1727, on 
the 18th of which month he pronounced the Harveian oration. He 
had now been ſome time intimately connected with the celebrated 
triumverate Swift, Pope, and Gay, and it was not long before he 
added a new luſtre to that conſtellation of wits by the brightneſs of 
his own. Early in the year 1714, he engaged with Pope and Swift 
in a deſign to write a fatire on the abuſe of human learning in every 
branch, which was to have been executed in the humorous manner of 
Cervantes, and a conſiderable progreſs was made therein before the 
Queen's demiſe; but that fatal incident put a ſtop to all further pro- 
ſecution of this noble project, at leaſt in a regular way. The diſaſter 

| ſunk 


* Choſen Fellow of the Royal Society.] He communicated a paper 
to that Society, which is printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No. 328, entitled, Of the regularity of the births of both Sexes. 
Among the innumerable footſteps, fays he, of divine Providence to 
be found in the works of Nature, there is a very remarkable one to 
be obſerved in the exact balance that is maintained between the num- 
bers of men and women ; for, by this means, it is provided that the 
ſpecies may never fall away or periſh, ſince every male may have its 
female, and of a proportionable age. This equality of males and 
females is not the blind effect of chance, but divine Providence works 
it for a good end, which he proceeds to demonſtrate upon the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of chances, from tables of births from I629 to 
1710; and having thence ſhewn that Providence brings forth more 
males than females, and that almoſt in a conſtant proportion, he ob- 
ſerves it to be neceſſary, from the greater deſtruction of males from 
wars, &c. He is of opinion that this equality in the births has no 


other probability from phyſics, than that in our firſt parents ſeed 


there were at firſt formed an equal number of both ſexes. He draws 
his ſcholium from the whole, that it follows from hence that polygamy 
is contrary to the law of nature and to the propagation of the human 
race. 5 1 
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ſunk deeply upon our author's ſpirits, and, to divert his melancholy, 
he made a trip to Paris. His ſtay there was, however, very ſhort ; 
he returned to London in the beginning of September, and having 
loſt his former reſidence at St. James's, he took a houſe in Dover- 
ſtreet ; and we find him the next year jointly with Pope aſſiſting 
Gay in the comedy of Three Hours after Marriage, which was 
brought upon the ſtage in 1716. In the beginning of the ſeaſon at 
Bath in 1722, he went thither apparently for his health, being accom- 
panied by one of his brothers, of a very ſingular character, who was 
lately come to England *. In 1727, he publiſhed Tab/es of antient 
Coins, Weights, and Meaſures, in 4to. He continued to practiſe 
his faculty with good reputation, not without diverting his leiſure 
hours in writing papers of wit and humour, among which his epitaph 
upon the infamous colonel Chartres + ſhines ve/ut inter ignes Luna 


NUNES ; 


* His brother of a ſingular character.] In a letter, dated Sept. 
T, 1722, to Mr. Digby, then at Bath, Mr. Pope ſpeaks thus of 
him: * Dr. Arbuthnot is going to Bath, and will ſtay there a fort- 
night or more, perhaps you would be comforted to have a fight of 
him, whither you need him or not. I think him as good a doctor as 
any man for one that is ill, and a better doctor for one that is well. 
He would do admirably for Mrs. Mary Digby : ſhe needed only to 
follow his hints to be in eternal buſineſs and amuſement of mind, and 
as active as ſhe could deſire. But indeed, I fear ſhe would outwalk 
him, for (as Dean Swift obſerved to me the firſt time I ſaw the 
doctor) He is a man that can do every thing but walk, His bro- 
ther, who is lately come into England, goes allo to the Bath, and 
is a more extraordinary man than he, worth your going thither on 
purpoſe to know him. The ſpirit of philanthropy, fo long dead to 
our world, is revived in him: he is a philoſopher all of fire; ſo 
warmly, nay ſo wildly in the right, that he forces all others about 
him to be ſo too, and draws them into his vortex. He is a ſtar, 
that looks as if it were all fire, but is all beniguity, all gentle and 
beneficial influence. If there be other men in the world that would 
ſerve a friend, yet he is the only one, I believe, that could make an 
enemy ſerve a friend. 


+ His epitaph upon colonel Chartres.] It runs thus: 
" Here continueth to rot 
The body of Francis Chartres, 
Who, with an undefatigable conſtancy 
And inimitable uniformity of life, 
Perſiſted, 
In ſpite of age and infirmitics, 
In the practice of every human vice, 
Excepting prodigality and bypocriſy: 0 
| | | is 
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minores ; this came out in 1731. And the next year the doctor 
contributed his mite towards detecting and puniſhing the ſcandalous 
frauds and abuſes that had been carried on under the ſpecious name 
of The Charitable Corporation. The fame year he publiſhed his 
excellent eſſay concerning The nature of aliments, the choice of them, 
&c. which was followed next year by The effects of air on human 
bodies. He was apparently led to the ſubjects of theſe treatiſes by 
the conſiderations of his own caſe, an aſthma, which gradually in- 
creaſing 


His inſatiable avarice exempting him from the firſt, 
His matchleſs impudence from the ſecond, 
Nor was he more ſingular in the undeviating pravity 
Of his manners, than ſucceſsful 
In accumulating wealth: 
For, without trade or profeſſion, 
Without truſt of public money, 
And without bribe worthy ſervice, 
He acquired, or more properly created, 
A miniſterial eſtate. 
He was the only perſon of his time 
Who could cheat without the maſk of honeſty, 
Retain his primzval meanneſs when poſſeſſed of 
Ten thouſand a year: 
And having daily deſerved the gibbet for what be did, 
Was at laſt condemned to it for what he could not do. 
Oh, indignant reader! 
Think not his life uſeleſs to mankind, 
Providence connived at his execrable deſigns, 
To give to after ages a conſpicuous 
Proof and example 
Of how ſmall eſtimation is exorbitant wealth, 
In the ſight of God, by his beſtowing it on 
The moſt unworthy of all mortals. | 
This Francis Chartres was infamous for all manner of vices. 
When he was an Enſign in the army, he was drummed out of the 
regiment for a cheat. He was next baniſhed Bruſſels, and drummed 
out of Ghent, on the fame account. After a hundred tricks at the 
gaming- tables, he took to lending money at an exorbitant intereſt, 
and on great penalties, accumulating premium, intereſt, and capital, 
and ſeizing to a minute when the payments became due. In a word, 
by a conſtant attention to the vices, wants, and follies of mankind, 
he acquired an immenſe fortune. His houſe was a perpetual bawdy- 


houſe. He was twice condemned for rapes, and pardoned, but the 


laſt time not without impriſonment in Newgate, and large confiſca- 
tions. He died in Scotiand in 1731, aged ſixty-two. The popu- 
Jace at his funeral raiſed 2 great riot, almoſt tore the body out of 
the coin, and threw dead dogs, &c. into the grave along with it, 
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creaſing with his years became ſhortly after deſperate and incurable. 
Under this affliction he retired, in 1734, to Hampſtead, in the view 
of finding ſome ſmall relief? whence, in anſwer to a kind inquiry of 
Mr. Pope, he gave that friend a particular account of lis diſtemper 
and hopeleſs condition in theſe terms: © I little doubt of your kind 
concern for me, nor of that of my Lord Bathurſt, I have nothing 
« to repay my friends with at preſent but prayers and good wiſhes, I 
© have the ſatisfaction to find that I am as officiouſly ſerved by m 

« friends as he that has thouſands to leave in legacies, beſides the if 
ſurance of their ſincerity. God Almighty has made my bodily diſ- 
© eaſe as eaſy as a thing of that nature can be, I have found relief 
* ſometimes from the air of this place; my nights are bad, but man 

© poor creatures have worſe. As for you, my good friend, I think 
« ſince our firſt acquaintance there has not been any of thoſe little ſuſ- 
« picions or jealouſies, which often affect the ſincereſt friendſhip, I am 
© ſure not on my fide. I muſt be ſo ſincere as to own, that though 
© I could not help valuing you for thoſe talents which the world 
© praiſes, yet they were not the foundation of my friendſhip : They 
were quite of another fort ; nor will I at preſent offend you by 
© enumerating them. And I make it my laſt requeſt, that you will 
© continue that noble diſdain and abhorrence of vice, which you 
* ſeem naturally endued with, but ſtill with regard to your own ſafe- 
© ty; and ſtudy more to reform than chaſtiſe, though the one cannot 
© be effected without the other. | . 

Lord Bathurſt I have always honoured for every good quality 
that a perſon of his rank ought to have. Pray give my reſpects and 
© kindeſt wiſhes to the family. My veniſon ſtomach is gone, but I 
© have thoſe about me, and often with me, who will be very glad 
* of his preſent. If it is left at my houſe, it will be tranſmitted ſafe 
e 
A recovery in my caſe, and at my age, is impoſſible: The 
© kindeſt wiſhes of my friends is an £7:thanaſia. Living or dying I 
© ſhall be, Tours.“ 

This diſeaſe carried him off, Februry 27, 1734-5, at his houſe in 
Cork-ſtreet, Burlington-gardens. He was in all reſpects a moſt ami- 
able perſon, and well deſerving of that juſt character which is drawn 
of him by the elegant pen of Lord Orrery, who, in his life of Swift, 
having given an account of the Dean, concludes his letter thus: J 
** ſhould have been much pleaſed in finding ſome of Dr. Arbuthnot's 
& in this collection. Although he was juſtly celebrated for wit and 
learning, there was an excellence in his character more amiable than 
all his other qualifications : I mean the goodneſs of his heart. He 
has ſhewed himſelf equal to any of his cotemporaries in humour and 
vivacity ; and he was ſuperior to moſt men in acts of humanity and 
benevolence : His very ſarcaſms are the ſatirical ſtrokes of good- 
nature ; they are like flaps on the face given in jeſt, the effects of 
which may raiſe a bluſh, but no blackneſs will appear after the _—_— : 

| | | 8 
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He laughs as jovially as an attendant upon Bacchus, but continues 
as ſober and conſiderate as a diſciple of Socrates. He is ſeldom ſeri. 
ous except in attacks upon vice, and then his ſpirit riſes with a manly 
ſtrength and noble indignation. His epitaph upon Chartres, allowing 
one {inall alteration *, is a complete and maſterly compoſition in its 
kind, No man excteded him in the moral duties of life, a merit ſtill 
more to his honouy, as the united powers of wit and genius are ſel- 
dom ſubmiſſive engugh to confine themſelves within the limitations of 
morality. In his letter to Pope, written as it were upon his death- 
bed, he diſcovers ſuch a noble fortitude of mind at the approach of his 
diſſolution, as could be inſpired only by a clear conſcience, and the 
calm retroſpect of an uninterrupted ſeries of virtue. The Dean laments 
the loſs of him with a tender fincerity : The death of Mr. Gay and 
Dr. Arbuthnot, ſays he to Mr. Pope, goes near my heart; their liv- 
ing would have been a great comfort to me, although I was never to 
have ſeen them; like a ſum of money in the Bank, from which I 
ſhould receive the annual intereſt, as I do from you, and have 
done from Lord Bolingbroke. The Doctor was a married man, and 
had children, particularly two ſons, Charles and George ; the former 
of whom was educated at Chriſtchurch College in Oxford, and en- 
tered into the Church; and George is {till living, and is firſt Secon- 
dary in the Remembrance Office under Lord Maſham, a place of 
very conſiderable profit, and is poſſeſſed of an ample fortune beſides, 
which he enjoys with a fair reputation. The Doctor ſhared the like 
fortune with his friends Pope and Swift, in having ſeveral brats illegi- 
timately fathered upon him, among which the famous Romance of 
Kobinſon Cruſoe is worth mentioning Þ. 


Pope 


1 


——_— 
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wi 
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* Putting the word permitted inſtead of eonnived at. 

+ Robinſon Cruſoe. ] This Romance was written in ſo natural a 
manner, and with ſo many incidents, that it was adjudged for ſome 
time to be a true ſtory. It was the delectable offspring of the teeming 
brain of Daniel de Foe, a writer famous in his generation for politics 
and poetry, eſpecially the former. He was bred an Hoſier, which 
calling he ſoon quitted, as greatly beneath him, and became one of 
the moſt enterprizing Authors that any age has produced. In this 
employ he took the party againit the Miniſtry, and ſpawned a num- 
berleſs iſſue of pamphlets, moſt of which are now obſolete and for- 
rotten as well as their particular ſabjects. At length, like ſome others 
of the like ſtamp, he wrote himſelf into the pillory, which he mount- 
ed unabaſhed and undiſmayed, and in a ſpirit of defiance even wrote a 
piece, which he called A Hymn to the Pillory. He died at his houſe at 
Iflington in 1731, having always enjoyed ſuch a competency as ſeldom 
failed of ſetting him from the uſual necellities of mercenary Scribblers. 
The work by which he is moſt diſtinguiſhed as a Poet, is his feat 
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Pope uſed to ſay, that of all the men he met with or heard of, 
Dr. Arbuthnot had the moſt prolific wit, and that in this quality 
Swift only held the ſecond place. No adventure of any conſequence 
ever occurred, on which the Doctor did nor write a pleaſant eſſay 
in a great folio paper-book, which uſed to lic in his parlour ; of theſe 
however he was ſo negligent, that while he was writing them at 
one end, he ſuffered his children to tear them out at the other, for 
their paper kites. Ruff head's Lite of Pope, p. 209. 

His good morals were equal to any man's, and his wit and hu— 
mour, Pope uſed to ſay, were ſuperior to all mankind, p. 487. 


— — 
E 


born Engliſhman,. a ſatire occaſioned by a poem entitled, Foreign— 
ers, written by John Tutchin, Eſq; It had a prodigious run; be— 
ſides paſſing through nine editions under his own inſpection, it was 
twelve times pirated. Tutchin engaged in the cauſe of Monmouth 
againg James II. and for a political piece wrote in that cauſe, was 
ſentenced to be whipped through ſeveral towns in the weſt of Eng- 
land, and fo ſeverely, that he petitioned the King to be hanged, — 
They are both immortalized in the Dunciad, by Mr. Pope, in this 
diſtich : | 
Earleſs on high ſtood unabaih'd De Foe, 

And Tutchin, flagrant from the ſcourge, bclow. 


Number CIII. 
LLOYD':s EVENING ©OSsT, 
Wedneſday, Auguſt 1, 1770. No. 2040. 


The Caſe of the Rev. Mr. WiNDER, who was cured by Lightning 
of a Paralytic Diſorder. 5 


* is preſumed the ſubſequent ſhort narrative, which is delivered 
with integrity equal to its ſimplicity, cannot be thought unwor- 
thy to be pardoned, for having appeared in the world ; fince, at 
leaſt, it ſeems to point out to us, that there is a falutiierous pro- 
perty or power, hitherto unobſerved, contained in, or conveyed 
with, the Lightning, (generally looked upon as an cnomy in na- 
ture) ſimilar in effect to ſomething that has been aſcribed to the e— 
lectrical influence B. The ſubject will, it is not doubted, be allow- 


ed 


* am aſſured by a very worthy Lady, that ſhe was told by a late 
Dignitary of the Church of Ireland, that he knew for certain of a 


gentle 
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ed to be new, perhaps curious, and, as it tends to vindicate the 


goodneſs of providence through all its diſpenſations, may require ng 
further apology. | 

The Rev. Mr. Winder, whoſe caſe is the ſubject of this memoir, 
is Rector of Halſted in Kent. His form is robuſt, rather athletic, 
inclining to corpulency : His countenance florid, his difpoſition 
chearful, generally ſerene, ſomewhat jocular : And he was of a 
conſtitution ſo happy, that, at the age of fifty-four, he was a ſtran- 
ger to diſeaſe ; and, which is very uncommon at ſuch a period of life, 
almoſt totally unacquainted with the ſenſation of any conſiderable 
pain. But a reverſe of this ſerenity of health was at hand. 

For June 3, 1761, whilft he was performing the duty of his of. 
fice, it was obſerved by many of his congregation, though unper- 
ceived by himſelf, that his voice was altered, and that he did not 
articulate and pronounce his words with his uſual facility, The 
following week, though ſtill it eſcaped his notice, his friends and 
acquaintances remarked the extraordinary change and faultering in 
his ſpeech ; yet, when they mentioned it to him, he did not regard 
it as a matter of ſufficient importance to deſerve any ſerious atten- 
tion. But the conſequence proved otherwiſe, for July 1, at even- 
ing, whilſt he was fitting with a few neighbours about him, chear- 
ful as uſual, he was ſuddenly flung from his chair to the floor, by a 
ſtroke of the palſy. The paroxyſm over, and when a little reco- 
vered, he found himſelf almoſt totally deprived of the faculty of 
ſpeech, and his ſenſes reduced to a very imperfect condition. He 
was, therefore, the day after the accident, carried to an eminent 
phyſician in London, who ordered him to take a tea-ſpoonful of 
the following mixture: X. Tin&t. Cort. Peruv. Canel. alb. Sp. 
Lavend. ana. 3h. to apply bliſters to the occiput, and to continue 
the temperate diet he had uſually purſued. By carefully obſerving 
of which, he grew ſo much better, as in a few weeks after to be 
able, hy the help of a cane, to ſupport his tottering ſteps, juſt to 
remove himſelf, with difficulty, and danger of falling, from place 
to place, for a very ſmall diſtance. His tongue ſtill continued 
faultering, hardly intelligible ; his hands trembling much; his head 
vertiginous ; and his intellectual faculties ſo much impaired, that his 
mind became ſubject to temporary wanderings, into extravagant re- 
veries; as if ſympathizing with the infirmities of the body. 

In this condition he had now ſpent, ſince the paralytic inſult befel 
him, one miſerable year in pain and deſpondency; when be was 


gentlewoman in that kingdom, who was cured of a moſt deplorable 
cancer, by a ſudden flaſh of lightning, which ſtruck her upon the 
diſordered breaſt (as if attracted thither by ſome hidden property 
then in the part) and dried up and conſumed the roots of the can- 

cer in ſuch a manner, as totally to prevent its further progreſs ; 
fo that when by art abandoned to deſpair, her perfect cure was, J 


may ſay, miraculonfly accompliſhed by accident. 
| ; : 8 ? adviſed 
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adviſed by a very excellent phyſician, on the 8th day of June 1762, 
to have recourſe to the chalybeate waters of Tunbridge. To which 
he conformed, ſtrictly and regularly perſevering in the courſe for 
the ſpace of ſix weeks, at the expiration of which term he returned 
home, ſo conſiderably relieved, as to be then able to walk, by the 
help of a cane, nearly half a mile; his hand was become fo ſteady, 
that he could again write his name in a legible manner, which he 
had not done before ſince the firſt attack of his complaint; and, 
though with much difficulty, he could lift his arm to his head, and 
move his fingers. But he till perceived an univerſal infirmity in all 
the muſcular parts of his frame, and an inaptitude or inability in 
them, to correſpond with the dictates of his intention. He was 
ſtill, at times, affected with violent palpitations of the heart, trem- 
blings of his limbs, ſubſiultus tendinum ; beſides which, he was fre- 
quently afflicted with vertigoes. But theſe temporary effects of his 
malady were but trivial inconveniencies, in compariſon to the great 
miſery he ſuffered from a conſtant, very oppreſſive, heavy perception 
of pain fixed deep in his breaſt, and ſenſible in its external muſcles, 
Which was always accompanied with that dejection of ſpirit, which 


can ſeldom be removed from a ſtate of anguiſh and trouble, when 


no further hope of recovery remains. In this unhappy ſituation of 
very imperfect health, he continued for three weeks, after his Icaving 
Tunbridge, deſpairing ever to receive a more complete cure ; be- 
cauſe the chalybeate waters ſeemed no longer to have any beneficial 
effects; when, on the 24th of Augult, 1762, about ten o'clock at 
night, whilſt he was aſleep in bed, the atmoſphere being thick, and 
the ſky very cloudy, though none, or very little rain fell, and ſcarce 
a breeze of air could be perceived, it began to thunder with great 
violence, accompanied by thick and frequent flaſhes of lightning at 


every exploſion, which were ſo loud, that the patient was thereby 


ſtartled ſuddenly from his ſleep, and at the inſtant of waking he was 
ſarprized by the perception of a quick, ſtrong ſhock, affecting him 
univerſally, as if he were thunder-ſtruck, but io rapid, it was gone 
almoſt before he could think of it, leaving upon his mind, accord- 
ing to his own repreſentation, the ſame idea as we recollect from 
having undergone a ſtroke of electricity, which may be better ima- 
gined than deſcribed. At the very ſame moment the chamber he lay 
in appeared filled with lightning, which inſtantaneouſly vaniſhed, 
leaving behind it a remarkable phoſphorous ſmell. And from that 
point of time he thought he found his-natural parts more alert, and 
his feelings ſo greatly altered, that he fancied his cure to be accom- 
pliſhed ; of which he was induced to perſuade himſelf, from a ſudden 


ſenſation, deſcribed by him to be, as if ſome obſtruction in his cheſt, 


or a great adheſion therein, had been ſuddenly removed, and his 
breaſt had then recovered its former full liberty of expanſion; The 
oppreſſion and confinement he had there before ſuffered ſeeming to be 
entirely gone. And he now enjoyed, in imagination at leaſt, the 
agreeable opinion of repoſſeſſing perfect health, But how much 

Vol. II. Pip oreater 
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Zreater was his joy, when he aroſe in the morning, and began to 
move about, on finding the fancy he had indulged during the night 
fully verified by the entire eaſe and complete health he then really 
enjoyed. His head was quite ſerene ; his breaſt unloaden of its 
wonted oppreſſion, and eaſed of its habitual pain: He could move 
all his limbs with as much ſteadineſs and agility as he uſed before his 
complaint; torpors, tremblings, and the long unhappy train of mi- 
ſeries which afflicted bim before, were now gone; the joy of health 
was, like the dawn of morning, renewed ; and every paralytic ſym- 
ptom, with his deſpair of recovery, vaniſhed like the preceding night; 
and he avers, that though the day before he was unable to walk 
more than half a mile, and that with great difficulty and pain, he 
could, the morning after the ſhock the lightning gave him, have 
walked with eaſe ten or twelve miles; ſo propitious was that event. 
And on the 20th of September, 1762, he was, and, I believe, till 
continues, in a perfect ſtate of good health. To eſtabliſh and ſe- 
cure which bleſſing, ſo ſignally recovered, he was then returned to 
a courſe of the Tunbridge waters ; where this account was delivered 
by himſelf of his diſorder, and the cure. | 
It may not be improper here to obſerve, that as Mr. Winder is 
well known to be a gentleman of ſtri& veracity, and ſound, plain 
ſenſe ; we cannot ſuſpe&, therefore, either his head or his heart ca- 
pable of deceiving us in this relation, which himſelf delivered, and 
which I was very careful to note down as circumſtantially as poſſi- 
ble, that it might be ſatisfactory to all who may think it of ſo much 
importance as to be favoured with their attention. _ 
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4 Sketch of the Manners of the SPANIARDS, particularly of the 
Inhabitants of Madrid. From M. BARETTI. 


1 N Madrid, he fays, very many are the inhabitants who have al- 
moſt no other buſilieſs but that of contriving how to ſpend their 
time agreeably. From ſo ſingular a ſituation, 1 cuſtoms have 
neceſſarily ariſen; and becauſe the intercourſe between the ſexes is 
the chief mode of pleaſure amongſt mankind, many are the inven- 
tions to which this people have had recourſe, in order to facilitate 
that intercourſe, EN 1 
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The deſire that men and women have here of paſſing their time in 
each other's company, is ſo very eager, that it appears not unlike 
rage, eſpecially to him who has long lived in England, where men of 
all ranks ſeem aſhamed, in a manner, to hang too long about the 
fair, and where the generality deprive themſelves, every day, of their 
company, during ſeveral hours, merely for the ſake of talking poli- 
tics, or circulating the bottle, 

Many are the methods that both ſexes have concrived here, in or- 
der to ſpend as much of their time together as it is poſſible, and this 
letter will bring you acquainted with ſome of them. 

I went this morning, about ten, to pay a viſit to a very agreeable 
Lady, whom I have talked, the other night, at the Tertulia, into 
ſome ſort of familiar friendſhip, by my narrations of Engliſh cuſtoms, 
and accounts of my preſent j journey, 

I found her gate quite opened, and nobody to guard it. Up ſtairs 
J went, knocked at the door, and a fogtman opened. Is 2 maſter 
within? No, Sir; he is juſt gone out. Is your miſtreſs? Yes, 


Sir; pleaſe to go that way, pointing to an apartment on the leſt 


hand, 

I did as he bid me, and croſſed three large rooms. From the laſt 
IT heard people talk in a fourth. | 

Donna Paula, can I come in? | 

Come in, come in, cried the Lady ; and in 1 went. I found her 
ſitting in the midſt of her bed, leaning againſt half a dozen pillows, 
and in a dreſs far from inelegant. She had a ſmall table before her, 
covered with a napkin, with a diſh of chocolate upon it, and ſome 


ſweet biſcuits, upon a ſilver plate. Half a dozen Gentlemen. fat- 


round the bed upon ſtools, and I had the ſatisfaction to find, that I 
was not totally amongſt ſtrangers, as I had already ſeen ſome of 
them at the Tertulia, and at Don Felix's. She bid me place my- 
ſelf by ber, rung for my chocolate, aſked the uſual civil queſtions ; 
then the chit-chat went round, which was really mere chit-chat, 
during an hour. 

About eleven we were deſired to withdraw into the next room, as 
ſhe was going to get up. A pretty maid foon came to tell us that 
ſhe waited for us at her toilet, where we attcnded her. A female 
hair-dreſſer was buſy about her, and I am told that it is not much 
the faſhion here to have that office performed by men, except a- 
mongſt the greateſt Ladies, who have often Frenchmen for it. But 


I muſt not omit to ſay, that, during the hour we were by her bed- 


fide, ſome of the company went ſucceſſively off, while others ſuc- 
ceſſively came in, entering the room with no more ceremony than if 
they had entered their own houſes, only ſaying Deo Gratias, or 
Ave Maria, as they raiſed the door- cui tain. 

Her toilet was ſoon over, and a ſerrant came to tell her, that 
maſs was ready. I was going to take my leave, regulating my mo- 
tions by thoſe of the other vilitors ; but ſhe bid me "4 to take a 
ride with her after maſs, and dine with her, if I was not otherwih 


engaged 
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engaged. I bowed, entered the Capilla with her, dipped my mids 
dle finger in the holy water, touched hers with it, kneeled by her on 


a cuſhion, and maſs was ſaid. We were encircled by her maids and 


ſervants, who all had their roſaries in their hands, and appeared full 
as devout as their miſtreſs, all whiſpering Paters and Aves durin 
the ſervice, which laſted not balf an hour. The Capilla (Chapel) 
is very ſmall, but very neat, and prettily ornamented ; and J find 
that not only the greateſt Nobility have here their chapels at home, 
but alſo the richer Gentry, and every body that can afford the ex- 
pence, Thoſe who do not keep a domeſtic Chaplain, have a Prieſt 
or a Friar, who comes to ſay maſs every day for an alms of three 
or four * rea!'s. No Lady here miſſes hearing maſs every dax. She 
would not be du bon ton if ſhe did. befides that ſhe would be con- 
ſidered as indevout, though their 1eligion does not oblige them to 
hear it but on holy days. g 

After the mais, ſhe took me in her coach, and we went to take an 
airing out of St. Bernardin's gate. | 4 

As we went along, I ſaw many wooden croſſes planted on the 
left fide of the road, about 50 yards diſtant from each other, and 
aſked her the meaning of them. h | 

They have been erected, ſaid ſhe, by the Jeſuits, who often, in 
the afternoon, come here to make the Via Crucis, followed by a 
multitude of low people. | | 

The Via Crucis conſiſts in this: Two or three Jeſuits walking 
gravely before the people, ſtop before every croſs ſucceſſively, and 
all kneeling devoutly in the duſt, fay aloud ſeven Paters and ſeven 
Aves at each, together with a Myſtery, that is, a kind of ſhort 
prayes, the words of which commemorate the ſeveral falls our Sa- 
viour had, as he was puſhed barbarouſly up Mount Calvary by the 
wicked Jews, with his heavy croſs upon his ſhoulders. I think our 

eſuits and other Friars practiſe ſomething of this kind in various 

parts of Italy, with only this difference, that there they perform 
the Via Crucis in churches, whereas here they do it alſo on a public 
road. TE, - | e 

But you muſt not felicitate me on my having been tète- a- tète in 
a coach with a handfome Spaniſh Lady. One of her ſervants out of 
livery had got into the coach with us, and, as I ſeemed ſurprized at 
it, the told me in French, that ſuch was the faſhion in Madrid, and 
that no femme comme il faut went ever alone with a Gentleman, 
not even with her own huſband. This privileged ſervant bears here 
the title of Page. The Grandees Ladies have more than one; but, 
inſtead of riding with their miſtreſſes, they have a coach to them- 
ſelves, which follows that of the miſtreſs. At Naples the great 
Ladies have inherited this pompous practice from the Spaniards, who 
poſſeſſed that kingdom long. Donna Paula's Page kept in a corner 
of her coach, as cloſe as he could, that he might not obſtruct our 


Areal is about three Pence Engliſh money. | 
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fight through the fore-glaſs, and never failed to croſs himſelf as he 
went by every croſs of the Via Crucis. 

Having gone about two miles, we alighted, and came leiſurely 
back to the gate, followed by the coach, the Page, and the ſervant 
that had rode behind. The country found us I thought very un- 
orig int ; ſcarce an habitation, or even a tree, to be ſeen as far as 

the fight can extend, which is ſtrange in the neighbourhood of ſuch 

a populous town: The whole proſpect on that fide looks quite bar- 
ren and defart-like ; but the fun ſhone mildly, and a breeze fanned 
the air in the gentleſt manner, which, as long as the walk laſted, 
ſuſpended the head-ach that has tormented me ever ſince I entered at 
the other gate. 

It was near two when we got back to Donna Paula's, and dinner 
was ready; but, before we lit down to it, I muſt apprize you (ag 
ſhe did me) of ſome cuſtoms quite peculiar to this nation. 

I aſked her whether it was true, that the Ladies in Madrid had ſo 
far adopted the ſyſtem of ſome Italian diſtricts, as to have Ciciſbeo's, 
under the denomination of Cortejo's. 

I have heard much, ſaid ſhe, of your Italian Ciciſbeo's, and, as far 
as I can judge, they are the ſame thing with what we call Cortejo* 83 
e is, gentlemen who attend on ladies with ſome fort of affiduity, 

ut I alt tell you, that we have fo far improved upon your coun- 
trymen, as to divide our male friends into three claſſes, which we call 
Anno's, Eſtrecho's, and Santo's. 

I well remember, ſaid I, that by theſe words I have ſometimes 
been puzzled, eſpecially in reading your comedies, entremeſes, and 
books of wit and humour ; but never had an opportunity thoroughly 
to underſtand their various meanings. 

Know then, interrupted ſhe, that on the laſt day of the year, it is 
the general cuſtom here for many friends to meet in the evening to 
draw the Anno's. All the names of the gentlemen and ladies pre- 
ſent, no matter whether married or unmarried, are written upon bits 
of paper, and ſeparately thrown, the gentlemen's in one hat, the la- 
dies in another. Then the youngeſt perſon in company draws a gen- 


tleman's name with one hand, and a lady” s with the other, The 


two perſons thus drawn are to be Anno's, (that is Years) during the 


E twelvemonth. Thus a lady's Anno acquires a kind of right to 


e oftener in her company than he would otherwiſe have been. He 
enters her houſe at any hour ; dines with her when he pleaſes, with- 
out previous invitation ; pays her a regular courtſhip ; and, in ſhort, 
becomes, in a manner, aggregated to her family. 

There is no other diffei ence, continued Donna Paula, between the 
Anno's and the Eſtrecho's, but that the Anno's are choſen on the laſt 
day of the year, and the Eſtrecho's on the twelfth night. Each Bſ- 
trecho's name is alſo dfawn together with a Capla, or Seguedilla, of 
which there are innumerable compoſed by our wits for this purpoſe, 


and bought ready printed. Theſe kinds of epigrams, commonly . i 


tyrica], e excite often the mirth of the company, eſpecially when they 
chance 
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chance to ſquare with the perſonal character of him or her, whoſe 
names come out with the Copla. Eſtrecho means a cloſe friend, 
As to the Santo's, they are likewiſe the ſame thing with the Anno's 
and Eſtrecho's. They are drawn on Chriſtmas eve, but, inſtead of 
Coplas and Sequedillas, we draw them with the names of ſaints, from 
which circumſtance they have their name; to the ſaint that comes 
out with the lady's name, the gentleman drawn with her is to pay 
particular devotion during that year, and ſo the lady to that which 
is drawn with the gentleman's name. 

by theſe means, continued Donna Paula, the ladies make ſure of 
conſtant vilitors when they ſtay at home, and attendants when they 
£0 out ; and as theſe drawings of names generally precede a ſupper, 
they always prove very chearful, eſpecially when it happens, as was 


my own caſe this year, that the huſband and wife are drawn toge- 


ther. I am actually my huſbaud's Eſtrecha, and of courſe have a 
right to command his attendance upon me till next Epiphany-day. 

I ſhould not diſlike theſe faſhions, faid I, was I to ſtay for years in 
this town, and the foreigners who reſide amongſt you mult certainly 
find it very convenient, to become thus at once the domeſtic 
friends of three ladies at leaſt. But do ever your huſbands and fathers 
take the alarm at their wives and daughters having fo many familiar 
friends ? And are your Cortejo s generally as harmleſs as our Ciciſbeo's 

retend to be ? 

To anſwer you in your own language, ſaid Donna Paula, I muſt 
put you in mind of your proverb, that Tito il mondo e > paeſe; All 
countries are alike, We have ladies here, who might live better 
than they do. But this, I ſuppoſe, is not quite peculiar to us, and 
the dominion of vice probably extends much further than the Man- 
zanares. The miſconduct, however, of wicked women, is not to be 
attributed to the cuſtom of having Anno's and Eſtrecho s. She that 
is loſt to hqnour, would find means of ſatisfying her lawleſs paſſions 
any where. But this I will have the confidence to ſay of my townſ- 
women of the better fort, that the greateſt part live as they ought, 
whatever notions foreigners may form of our Cortejo's, and whatever 
liberty they may take with us when they expatiate on the freedom 
of our manners. We are lively, we love to be gallanted, we could 
ſing and dance for ever, but the point of honour and the influence of 
religion are not yet loſt in Madrid. I have read my ſhare of French 
books, and am informed of the opinions that are ſpread abroad on 
our account: yet let me aſſure you, that I know the ways of my 
own ſex, and that the ladies of Madrid prove in general very good 


wires, mothers, and daughters; nor is there any place in Europe 


where huſbands are more gallant, fathers more affectionate, and 
friends more reſpectful. I might make you often an eye- -witneſs of 
what I advance, would you but ſtay a few months with us. You 
would ſee and hear men and women behave and talk to each other 


very lov ingly ; but ſcarce ever find a gentleman tete a tete with any” 
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dr us. This is no cuſtom of ours. Conſider our method of living. 
Not only our gates, but every door in our apartments is open from 
morning to night. All our friends and acquaintance come in and go 
out without aſking leave, and our many ſervants are allowed to en- 
ter our rooms as freely as ourſelves. You may already have obſerved 
that this is the general ſyſtem in Madrid; fo that thoſe amongſt our 
ladies who intend to carry on an intrigue, are put to the hardeſt 
ſhifts, and mult partly alter the uſual forms of Spaniſh living, which 
cannot eaſily be done without incurring cenſure, and without making 
themſelves the talk of the whole town. You will ſee to-day at din- 
ner one of my moſt intimate friends, Donna Bibiana de , wha 
has been, during theſe many years, moſt regularly viſited and at- 
tended upon by one of our moſt accompliſhed cavaliers ; yet ſhe is 
one of our moſt reſpected women, and not a ſoul in all Madrid 
would dare to entertain the leaſt thought to her diſadvantage. 

And are your ſingle ladies, ſaid I, viſited with the ſame familiarity 
by their Anno's, Eſtrecho's, and Santo's ? 

Not quite fo, anſwered the lady. But they are not kept under 
that great reſtraint you may have read of in books. In general they 
paſs the morning in their apartments, to which few men are admit- 
ted beſides their maſters of writing, muſic, and dancing. But they 
always dine at their parents table, and converſe of courſe with our 
daily gueſts with as much freedom as with their brothers ; and at 
night we take them to all Viſitas and Tertulias without any ſcruple, 
and let them dance and ſing their fill at home as well as at our 
friends houſes during the longeſt evenings ; nor are we afraid to fee 
them talk to any gentleman, fully perſuaded that no man would 
dare to addreſs them but in terms of the higheſt reſpect. 


I hope now, continued Donna Paula, that you will diſmiſs your 


paſt notions of us, and believe that our huſbands and fathers are far 
from being ſuch jealous and tyrannical brutes, as they are painted in 


French romances ; but as I ſee that you want to take the minuteſt 


notice of our manners and cuſtoms, I will take you to Fuencarral 


Jome day next week, that you may ſee more and more of us; how - 


freely we live with our friends, and happily with our huſbands. 
And pray, Madam, what is that you call Fuencarral ? 
It js a village, ſhe replied, about two miles from town, where 


gentlemen and ladies reſort in parties on fine afternoons, under the 


pretence of Merendar ; that is, of eating a ſalad, and taſte of a muſ- 
cadel-wine, for which the territory of that village is much renowned, 
We often go there, attended by our Santo's, Anno's, Eſtrecho's, 
or any other friend. . | 

But, Madam, your huſbands— 

Our huſbands chuſe ſometimes to be of the party, ſometimes not. 
When they come, ſo much the better. However, I muſt add, that 
ladies never go there but ſeveral together, not ſo much for the ſake 
of decency, as becauſe the more the ladies, the chearfuller the 17 
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There, while the Merenda is making ready, or after it, we com- 
monly dance, or ſing, or walk about with the greateſt hilarity, 
Such, or nearly ſuch, was the account which Donna Paula gave 
me during the two hours we ſpent in our ride and walk. I am ſure, 
that you will be ſomewhat ſurprized to find it ſquare fo little with 
thoſe of other travellers; but that I cannot help. She has backed 
her aſſertions with ſuch proofs as ought to be quite ſatisfactory, be- 
fides that I have no juſt ground to call her veracity in queſtion. Her 
natural goodneſs has perhaps made her lean on the tender fide a little 
more than truth requires, and deceived her into partiality, yet her 
aſſertions are, in my opinion, ſufficiently verified. - 

It was two when we alighted at her gate. T was quite pleaſed 

with the company that was to dine with us, poſſibly becauſe they re- 
ecived me with the kindeſt civility. Her huſband, Donna Bibiana, 
her faithful friend, and two more gentlemen, ſeemed to vie in po- 
liteneſs to che friend of Don Felix. The dinner was not ſumptuous, 
as it conſiſted but of four diſhes, beſides the ſoup, and a noble deſert 
of fruits and ſweatmeats. We fell to it pell-mell, and not in the 
regular order that is conſtantly practiſed i in England. It is not here 
much the cuſtom, it ſeems, to eat in china, as they do in England, 
but in ſilver. Donna Paula's huſband ſeems a chearful and good- 
tempered man. He felicitated me on the progreſs I have already made 
in the favour of his Eſtrecha, and hoped this would contribute to 
alter my reſolution of quitting- Madrid in haſte. During dinner they 
made me launch into the manners of the Engliſh nation, and all ap- 
peared much pleaſed, eſpecially with the accounts I gave of the Eng- 
liſh ladies, which they found to agree with thoſe wy have often had 
from Don Felix. 
We did not fit at table a whole hour, but roſe up as ſoon as the 
cloth was removed, and went to a balcony over the ſtreet, where a 
diſh of coffee was drank as we looked at à proceſſion, that happened 
to paſs very cloſe to the walls on each fide, to avoid the abominable 
filthineſs in the middle of the ſtreet. 

About four we had our chit-chat interrupted for a few minutes by 
the coming in of a middle-aged gentleman, who, after the uſual 
bows, ſat himſelf by Donna Paula with a look full of concern. 

I gueſs by your countenance, ſaid ſhe with a molt affectionate tone 
of voice, that we are ſoon to loſe you. 

I have at laſt received the king's orders, ſaid the gentleman, and! 
* go to-morrow. | 

- To-morrow ! interrupted the lady. 

To- morrow, faid he again; and kneeled ſuddenly by her, threw 
his arms round her waiſt, and ſhe her's about his head, which ſhe 
preſſed moſt tenderly to her boſom. Without offering to kiſs her, as 
I would have done upon ſuch an occaſion, he ſtarted up, embraced 
her huſhand with a big tear in each eye, bowed to Donna Bibiana, 
ſhook one of the gentlemen by the hand, beckaned to the 1 to 
OlleW 
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follow him, and without being able to utter any other word but a 
Dios, a Dios, walked away with the preateſt ſpeed. 

. The telling of this ſhort and ſudden ſcene is nothing at all; but the 
ſeeing it performed was quite affecting. I was then told, that the 
gentleman is a near relation to Donna Paula's huſband ; that he has 
Juſt been promoted to a high employment in the kingdom of Leon, 
and going to reſide there probably for ſeveral years. Indeed, theſe 
Spaniards have. ſuch feelings, that I ſhould love them much, was I to 
ſtay here any while. As they were praiſing him, Don Felix came to 
fetch me, and took me to the royal academy of painting ; then we 
went to the houſe of another of his friends, where we ſpent the even- 
ing chiefly playing at cards, as any noiſy entertainment would be 


thought indecent in the preſent great mourning at court. 


Number CV. 


PUBLIC LEDGCER. 
Tueſday, July 31, 1770. | No. 3304. 


The Inſlitution of the ASYLUM for Deſerted Children 


recommended 


NY ENUINE patriotiſm hath for its favourite object and end the 
| real intereſts of ſociety, and the moſt effectual ſupport of the 
public tranquillity and happineſs. In the zealous purſuit of the beſt 
concerted plans for this purpoſe, it will exert itſelt with affectionate 
attention and unremitting ardor and diligence. | 
Among many other excellent ſchemes, which have been adopted 
in the preſent age, with a benevolent view to promote the public 
good, that certainly demands particular attention and encourage- 
ment, which is recommended by the wiſe and generous guardians of 
helpleſs innocence, fo unhappily expoſed to numerous temptations in 
the early and unthinking ſeaſon of life. To whom the faireſt proſ- 
pects of extenſive uſefulneſs, both in the preſent and ſucceeding age, 
muſt ariſe, if the vigilant patronage of perſons of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed characters, can happily fix deep impreſſions upon the minds 
of children, in favour of piety and virtue, and induſtry. Surely the 
propereſt time for making ſuch an attempt muſt be, when the ob- 
jects of benevolence are leaſt prejudiced againſt religion, and before 
they have contracted any inveterate habits of vice, or any ſtrong at- 
tachments to it. | 


Vol. II. 29 Religion 
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cuous point of view, and unite aſtoniſhment to approbation. 
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Religion hath the moſt endearing aſpe& on the happineſs of man- 
kind, perſonal and ſocial, The importance of early initiation in its 
principles and practice is apparent; whether we conſider the happy 
effects when judiciouſly managed, or the baneful iſſue of the total 
neglect, or irregular proceedings in the conduct of it. 

True religion is inſeparably connected with virtue; and virtue is 
eſſential to happineſs : which will ever be greater or leſs, in exact 
proportion to a ſincere regard to moral obligations, and divine ap- 
pointments. Obligation in a moral and religious eſtimate, is im- 
mutable and univerſal, derived from the intellectual powers and the 
free agency of the human mind, veſted with a capacity to receive, 
retain, and obey inſtruction. Hence a juſt perception of truth, join- 
ed with the energy of ſtrong conviction and ſuitable reſolution, will 
raiſe an impregnable barrier againſt the aſſaults of temptation, and 
be a happy preſervative from the arts of ſeduction, and the contagion 
of evil examples. | 

By this method we may expect, that all the dangers of imbibing 
wrong principles, and contracting bad habits, as well as of forming 
any pernicious connexions, will be fully obviated or prevented. 


Number CVI. 
LONDON CHRONICLE. 
Thurſday Auguſt 2, 1770. No. 2127- 


Me morrs of Mrs. MACAULAY. 


* 


I cannot but be very pleaſing (particularly to the female part of 
A our readers) to be introduced, as it were, to the immediate ac- 
quaintance of ſo celebrated a woman as Mrs. Catharine Macaulay ; 
for notwithſtanding many women may at this day equal her in private 


excellencies, her literary abilities render her an honour to her ſex, and 


give her that kind of pre-eminence, that is beheld with reverence and 
acknowledged with delight ; for in proportion as the feminine cha- 
racter is amiable, ſo it ever more flies the applauding multitude, na- 
ture having pointed out the walk of obſcurity as wiſeſt, ſafeſt, beſt, 
to the generality of her fair favourites ; but when we find an exception, 
as in the preſent inſtance, where to the domeſtic virtues are ſuperadded 
the powers of uncommon perſpicuity ; we place it in the moſt conſpi 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Macaulay was born in Kent, and is ſiſter to Mr. ſheriff Saw- 
bridge; her family has been, through all its deſcents, highly reſpect- 


able, which I really am afraid is much more than can be ſaid of many 


of our titled cotemporaries : for 


cc What can ennoble knaves, or ſots, or cowards ? 
Alas! not a/l the blood of all the Howards, 


as Mr Pope emphatically expreſſes himſelf, at once to illuſtrate his 
aſſertion, and compliment a valued friend. | | 

It does not, however, appear on the ſtricteſt enquiry, that this 
Lady's birth was peculiarly diſtinguiſhed ; the fun, we have reaſon to 


believe, was not brighter than is uſual to our climate, nor the ſtars 


ſupernaturally beautiful upon the occaſion ; neither can we diſcover 
any traces in her infancy of the genius ſhe ſo demonſtratively poſſeſſes; 
for it muſt be confeſſed ſhe played with her coral without being of- 
fended by the jingle of the be/ls, and amuſed herſelf during the period 
of infancy in the characteriſtic puerilities of that happy æra, unmindful 
of the paſt, and unapprehenſive of the future. 

But as infant reaſon grew apace, her active, elegant, and inqui- 
ſitive mind, marked itſelf by the food it fed on; hiſtory, that nobleſt 
of ſtudies, early attached her, and we need only peruſe her hiſtoric 
page, to pronounce that the utile & dulce were inſeparable in her 
literary purſuits. Mr. Macaulay, who, if he was not the firſt-born 
ſon of Apollo, was the twin-brother of Benevolence, from having 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with her merits, ſoon became 
ambitious to be allied to them ; friendſhip muſt have ſhone fair in ſuch 
hearts as theirs; ſenſibility, and what uſed to be underſtood by that 
ſweet old-faſhioned expreſſion, good- nature, forming the ground- 
work, can we have too high an idea of the ſuperſtructure ? It was 
only a ſhort time after her marriage, that ſhe gave herſelf to the 
world, as the impartial hiſtorian, and the Roman matron. 

Mr. Macaulay, whilſt his wife was eſtabliſhing her claims to repu- 
tation with the literati, was far from idle, where, though in a ſphere 
leſs diſtinguiſhed, never will his name, never will his generons atten- 
tion be forgotten by any of thoſe who obtained admittance in the 
Brownlow-ſtreet hoſpital during his period of preſiding there; and as 
he lived univerſally beloved, by the beſt judges of the gentler paſſions, 
his inferiors, ſo he died univerſally lamented, leſt charity, cold hireling 
charity, ſhould ſucceed to the friend of the poor. 

| Beſides the more important labour of her hiſtory, Mrs. Macaulay 
has favoured the public with the following productions: Looſe re- 
marks on certain propoſitions to be found in Mr. Hobbes's Philoſo- 
phical rudiments of government and ſociety, together with a ſhort 
fketch of a democratical form of government, in a letter to Paſcal 
Paoli, and obſervations on the celebrated cauſe of the preſent dif. 
contents. The intention of the Jaſt is certainly ſingular, to expoſe 
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the errors even of her own party principles; but to the honour of 
the female heart be it acknowledged, Mrs. Macaulay knew nothing 
of that enthuſiaſtic prejudice, that ſo often miſleads the wiſer ſex. 
Liberty was neither more nor leſs liberty in her eſtimation, becauſe, 
under the management of a profeſſed advocate ; nay more, ſhe was 
doubly hurt to find it mangled by the hand that ought to have pre- 
ſerved it. Her motive on this occaſion was therefore truly laudable 
————conſcious of human frailty, ſhe trembled leſt the minds of her 
unſuſpecting and undiſtinguiſhing countrymen ſhould be poiſoned, 

where they truſted they had found the moſt ſalutary ſuſtenance ; her 


292 


pamphlet was conſequently conſtructed with a noble view of proving : 


an antidote, and ſhe rather choſe to act impolitically, and hold up a 
patriot profeſſed to coutempt, than eudanger the vitals of patriotiſm, 
to be, becauſe inſenſibly, fatally preyed upon. 

In her perſon Mrs. Macaulay is above the common ſize, in her 


connexions penteel, and, in her manner of living, unites elegance 
with hoſpitality ; this is all that can with propriety be ſaid of a liv- 
ing author ; but I will add, that it is greatly to be wiſhed, that as 


in her private character ſhe is exemplary to her own ſex, fo the ami- 
able conduct of her huſband in his nic one might be adopted for a 
rule of action, where tenderneſs, attention, and humanity, are fo 
particularly eſſential to ſoften the two greateſt miſeries of our nature, 
* and poverty. 8 
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NEW ATA LANT #4. 
Memorrs of Tou TIISsV AY and Mri, T——r. 


HE hero of our ſtory, well known by the ludicrous name of 


Tom Tilbury *, was the heir tb an ample fortune. He receiv- 
4 the firſt rudiments of his education at Weſtminſter ſchool ; he then. 


entered 


Jom Tilbury is bs of the Red Lion at Ba 7 ſhot, 1 4 
celebrated political duel was forght, and from thence tiled the. 
»attle of Bag /het, 
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entered a member of the univerſity of Oxford, after which he betook 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, in the ſociety of the Temple, and 
was ſpeedily called to the bar. 

His abilities as a lawyer ſoon diſtinguiſhed him ;. and though ſome 
ſatiriſts inſinuate that his greateſt practice was amongſt his fair clients, 
as chamber-counſel, he nevertheleſs attained the higheſt poſts in the 
law; but they are pleaſed to aſcribe this very elevation to his gallan- 


tries and amorous exploits. The ſplendid appearance he made at 


Bath, induced the citizens of that gay ſpot to chuſe him their R—-r, 
as well as their R——ein two ſucceſlive P ts. His appointment 
to the place of ſolicitor to the P. of W. (in 1751) is attributed to 
the influence of a certain dowager of quality, who had experienced 
the efficacy of his amorous abilities; and his being nominated, in 
1756, A y G |, after receiving the honour of . knighthood, 
is, by many, traced to the fame ſource. Whatever was the cauſe, the 
effect did him honornr, at lewſt in the opinion of the My; as in 
both ſtations he diſplayed the refined courtier as well as the judicious 
lawyer, and gained ſo much approbation from his maſter, that the 
year following he was appointed L—d Kir of the Gt S—<], 
and admitted of the P—y C l. Fortune, indeed, ſeemed to 
ſecond all his wiſhes, and to take a particular pleaſure in gratifying 
his higheſt ambition. We accordingly find, that in 1760 he was 
raiſed to the honour of a P ge, and almoſt immediately after was 
conſtituted L d H h S——d for the trial of E—1 F 2 
in which capacity he alſo officiated at the trial of L- d B —. In 
1764 he was created an E—1 ; and upon his reſigning the ſeals of his 
high office, he was, in 1766, appointed P—t of the C I, 


Notwithſtanding the many intrigues that are.aſcribed to him, and 


the very elevated rank he holds in the republic of gallantry ; he 
early married a co-heireſs, by whom he had three ſons, and five 
daughters ; but of the former only ane remains alive, for whom he 
has amply provided. | 1 . 

His political conduct has admitted of various conſtructions from the 


oppoſite parties, though neither ſeems to applaud his meaſures, as he 


has himſelf by turns execrated all parties, the izs as well as the out, 
and thereby forfeited the good wiſhes of both. To aim at the greateſt 
impartiality in this reſpect, it muſt be owned, that when he had at- 


tained the higheſt pinnacle of power in the department of the law, 


he was no longer the eaſy tool of adminiſtration: He in turn dic- 
tated, and his turbulent ſpirit and effrontary placed him at the head 
of a cabal, who had neither courage enough publickly to oppoſe him, 
nor ſufficient intrigue privately to undetermiue his ambitious deſigns. 


When, at length, commpelled to reſign, his rage kept pace with his 


diſappointment, and he had even the hardineſs to diſpute the equity 
and diſcernment of his S 
| eſt rank, and greateſt favours. His pride made him foar above a 
private ſtation, and, even in his diſgrace, he had the influence to 


obtain a penſion of ſix thouſand pounds a year for life, and the rever- 


ſion 


„ Who had conferred upon him the high- 
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ſion of a lucrative poſt for his ſon. He has nevertheleſs been lately 
ſent for to Court, to propoſe a plan of accommodation between the 
contending parties for power and places, by ſelecting from both a 
new M : How far his intermediation may prevail, we cannot 
yet determine. 

In private life his enemies accuſe him of avarice as well as lewdneſs, 
and aver that his generoſity has never been extended but to thoſe who 
have meanly ſubbmitted to marry the objects of his ſatiety : For theſe, - 
indeed, they add, he has exerted his intereſt to obtain places of 
honour and orofit ; ſome being created C rs of different boards; 
others have been appointed to offices of profit in the law departments, 
ane ſome are even provided for in the church. 

This naturally leads us to the hiſtory of Mrs. T 
This lady's father was a man of ſmall fortune but e ambj. 
tion, which excited him to emerge from the ruſtic claſs of country 
gentlemen, preferring the rank of a pigmy among giants, to that 
of a giant amongſt pigmies. Whilſt he courted the ſmiles, he flat- 
tered the vices of the great; and the plaudit he gave them, neceſſa- 
rily induced him to become their votary. Bacchus and Venus are 
the deities of a debauchee upon the hon ton, to which title Tom 
Tilbury laid the ſtrongeſt claim; and it is neceſſary for a toad-eater 
not only to participate in the enjoyment, but in the procuring of 
new pleaſuees for his patron; and hence it is that a paraſite and 
pander are ſo nearly allied. Mrs. T t's father for two years 
moved in this honourable ſphere, when his conſtitution was obliged 
to ſubmit in the conteſt with the athletic vigour of Tilbury. He 
accordingly retired to his houſe in H—-e, with his health and for- 
tune equally impaired ; when reflection and regret preyed ſo ſtrongly 
on his difordered frame, that he fell a martyr to faſhionable vices, 
and its conſtant attendant, the moſt poignant remorſe. 

His daughter, the heroine of this tale, had jn her infant days "WR 
deprived of her mother; ſhe was now in her 11th year, left with 
four thouſand pounds to the care of a guardian, too deeply engaged 
in the intrigues of courts, and the projects of preferment, to ſuper- 
intend the educati ion of an orphan, who, as ſhe advanced to maturi- 
ty, could not excite his attention, without promoting her own diſ- 
honour, if not her ruin. So true is it, that with their lateſt breath, 
parents betray more attention to the advancement of their childrens 
fortune, than to the rectitude of their morals, or the protection of 
their virtue. Wealth and power generally determine, betore honour 
and probity, the choice of guardians; and this remark was ſtrongly 
exemplified in the choice Mrs. T t's father made of our hero, to 


| officiate in this capacity towards his daughter. 


Her youthful days were paſſed at the ſeat of Tom Tilbury, un- 
ler the tuition of a houſekeeper, who, having herſelf aſſiſted in the 
gratification of her maſter's deſires, in her juvenile days, was proper- 
ly qualified to train wp pe to the fame doctrine in love — on- 
ef Maref, e | | 5 
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In proportion as Mrs. T——t diſcloſed her perſonal and mental 
charms, joined to a ſenſibility that was early mature, our hero found 
his penchant towards her increaſe, and he ſoon reſolved ſhe ſhould 
add one more to the number, who by precedent had conferred on 
him the claim of firſt fruits. He accuſtomed her, ere ſhe was yet 
a woman, to a freedom and familiarity which led the way to an eaſy 
conqueſt. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that a degree of 
vanity too incident to the ſex, which made her look upon a con- 
nexion with a lover of ſuch ſuperior rank, as rather an addition to, 


than a diminution of her character, united to her love of dreſs, and 


her fondneſs for diverſions and amuſements of every kind, in which 
he amply indulged her, were no ſmall auxiliaries in his cauſe, 

The genuine tranſports of beauty ſucceeded the timid gratifications 
of a novice ; and the charms of her converſation then kept pace 
with the raptures of her embraces—He had tutored her to his wiſhes, 
and he now reaped the fruits of his labours. 

The too conſtant effect of long enjoyment, had palled the zeſt of 
this alliance, at a period when Mr. 'T-——t, a jolly fon of the 
church, had, from the extravagancies of youth, and the irregulari- 
ties incident to good company, been compelled to abide by this pi- 
ous reſolution—to obtain preferment, through whatever channel that 
offered. After having been introduced to Tom Tilbury as a boon 
companion, he found him ſuch an agreeable bor vivant, that he 
made Mr. T t his domeſtic C. His patron had, moſt probably, 
at the ſame time another gift in view for Mr. T t, and which 
Tom might. reaſonably ſuggeſt would be accepted with equal avi- 
dity, from the many occaſional toaſts, accompanied with amorous 
glances, conſtantly pointed at Tom's ward. Tilbury, however, 
took the hint, and reſolved to improve it: Accordingly, he gave 
them every poſſible opportunity of converſing together alone. In 
the mean while, his indifference increaſed towards his miſtreſs, which 
proportionably piqued her vanity, and made her liſten with greater 
attention to the civil things ſaid to her by Mr. T——t. 

When Tom thought ſufficient ecclairciſſements had taken place 
between them, he judged it was time for him to come to an expla- 
nation with his chaplain. Tom accordingly propoſed the match to 
him. The parſon was not ignorant of the amour that bad long 
ſubſiſted between his patron and his intended lady; but he was re- 
ſolved to ſurmount any trifling punctilios, if his L p promiſed 
that the firſt d y vacant ſhould be diſpoſed of in his favour, and 
that he ſhould even be promoted to a b k, if his patron conti- 
nued in power. On the other hand, it was ſtipulated that T-——t, 
and his wife, ſhould be at his L p's command on all occaſions ; 
that the Doctor ſhould continue as toaſt-maſter at his I p's ta- 
ble; and his Lady ſhould not reje& any tender overtures Tom 
bs, 1 make her.. IP | DI 
The Lady's conſent was eaſily obtained to all the conditions, ex- 
cept the laſt ; but when Mr. 1— t expoſtulated with her, and 


proved, 
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proved, beyond a contradiction, it was the greateſt compliment that 
could be paid her, as it was a proof that ſhe ſtill reigned over his 
L p's affections, ſhe at length yielded to the dictates of the ſame 
vanity, which had excited her reſentment, and which, upon all occa- 
tions, got the better of her virtue. 

To the honour of all the parties concerned, it mult be obſerved, 


that every article of this treaty has been moſt punctually fulfilled, 


except the ſtipulation of a b k, which however the Doctor is at 
this very juncture in great hopes of attaining, from the influence his 
patron ſeems now to have at Court. 

In the mean while, the Doctor is left at the Ge, to ſupport 
the dignity of the ch h, and his L p's table, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a ſon of Galen, who conſtantly make up a trio with 
their patron in ſolemnizing the rites of Bacchus, when his 3 
can be ſpared from the /ervice 7 his country. 


Number CVIII. 
GENERAL EVENIN G POST. 
Thurſday, Auguſt 2, 1770. No. 5743: 


On the EDUCATION of a DAUGHTER, 


bl 


From the Hiſtory of Cn a R IL ES WENTWORT H, _— 
publiſhed.) 


ATERNAL care and affection, of all other duties, is the moſt 
univerſally and religiouſly obſerved ; it is a ſentiment impreſſed 
by the hand of Nature on all others of animal beings, and prevails 
even over the love of life. Mrs. Stanhope felt the force of this prin- 
ciple in all its natural violence, and reſolved never to become guilty 

of theſe evils which might reſult from her negle& or too early deſer- 
tion of her our child. She conſidered, that in a world where Vice, 
ingenious at diſguiſe, aſſumes a thouſand ſeducing forms, eyen the moſt 
virtuous diſpoſition requires inceſſant care and direction, and reſolved 
to ſacrifice her intercourſe with an alien world to the happineſs of a 
daughter, who might contribute to her felicity when deſerted 5 that 
world. Her ſuperintending care ſhe ſaw would be e y ne- 
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eſſary from her daughter's extreme vivacity and exquiſite ſenſibility, 
which would render her ſuſceptible of the moſt lively impreſſions; and 
therefore aſſumed the principal ſhare of her education, judiciouſly 
tempering the auſterity of maternal authority by the tenderneſs of 
friendſhip ; by which the young Sophia from her infancy eſteemed her 


rent as her friend, and habitually entruſted her with the moſt ſecret 


thoughts of her heart. By this knowledge the mother gained an op- 
portunity to correct every improper ſentiment which ſhe might imbibe, 
either from her own juvenile errors or thoſe of her companions ; and, 
under the pleaſant maſk of amuſement, to convey the moſt ſalutary 
inſtruction; and thereby not only repreſs all culpaple deſires, but 
_ implant in their ſtead the moſt virtuous principles. She judged too 
juſtly to believe that ſolitude was the proper ſphere of female edu- 
cation, or that her Sophia would paſs through the world with more 
propriety and diſcretion by being educated in a total ignorance of it: 
ſhe thought it more eligible to convince her daughter from reaſon, 
confirmed by ſome degree of experience, of the folly and inſipidity of 
a life ſpent in a conſtant purſuit of amuſements ; while ſhe taught 
her, both by inſtruction and her own example, how compatible a 
moderate and rational enjoyment of pleaſure is with the exerciſe of 
every ſocial and moral duty. As reading is the moſt retentive vehi- 
cle of inſtruction, ſhe knew her direction was highly neceſſary for her 
daughter in this particular. In much reading the mind is paſſive, and 
becomes oppreſſed with accumulated knowledge which it never digeſts, 
and the memory becomes burthened, whilſt judgment and reflection lan- 

iſh in inactivity ; this is eſpecially the caſe when the reader's mind 


open to the ſentiments which are ſuggeſted in reading, and impli- 


. citly admits and indiſeriminately treaſures them up. For this reaſon 
Mrs. Stanhope not only directed her daughter to ſuch volumes of 
Hiſtory, Biography, Poetry, Romance, &c. as ſhe moſt approved, 
but encouraged her to reflect on whatever ſhe read, and not only to 
remark, but -even write down the paſſages and ſentiments ſhe moſt 
approved; and aſſiſted her in diſcovering their beauties and defects, 
the propriety and impropriety of their ſentiments, imagery, diction, 
&c. by which ſhe ſoon acquired an accuracy of expreſſion, and an a- 
cuteneſs of judgment but ſeldom attained in that early ſeaſon of life, 
Novels in general ſhe did not approve, as many of them exhibit ro- 
mantic incidents, vicious examples, unnatural characters, and immo- 
ral ſentiments, and tend to convey erroneous ideas of life, and to 
| ſoften the heart and inflame the imagination, by ſcenes fraught with 
warm and alluring deſcriptions of love, repreſenting that paſſion as 
the only pleaſure, the only joy, and the only buſineſs of life. There 
are ſome few, however, which combine utility with entertainment, 
which exhibit characters drawn agreeable to Nature and within the 
limits of probability, and are calculated to render the reader better 
by virtuous examples. But whilſt ſhe recommended the latter to her 
daughter, ſhe did not excite in her mind an inordinate curioſity to 
read the former, by an imprudent prohibition; ſhe indeed repreſented 
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them as improper, for a taſte as yet imperfect, and a judgment not 

ſufficiently matured, to diſcover and reject their errors: and fo well 

convined was Sophia of her mother's ſolicitude for her happineſs, that 

ſhe willingly ſubmitted to her advice in this and every other particu- 

far. She likewiſe carefully avoided thoſe abſurd precautions, by 
which parents frequently endeavour to preſerve their children from 

vice, and thereby excite a thouſand premature ſuſpicions and ideas of 
it. In this manner Sophia has been preſerved in innocence and virtue, 

and rendered capable of thinking and acting with a dignity that would 

have done honour to the other ſex. How much more advantageous 
was this mode of education even than thoſe of our beſt boarding- 

ſchools, where inſtruction is uſually confined to the knowledge of 
modes and forms; where ladies are taught manners without princi- 
ples, and where they are e ſuffered to read for amuſement rather than 

inſtruction, 


A RrxcisTzR of new PuBLicaTIONS for Avcusr, 1770, 
With their Prices and the Publiſhers Names. 


\ 


Names and Size, 


The Lame Lover ; a comedy of three acts, 
by Samuel Foot, Eq. | 

The hiitory of the reign of George the Third, 
of Great Britain, &c. to the concluſion 44 
"oy ſethon ot . parli ment 1770, to which 


is pretixed, a review of the late war, 8vo. ' 


An eſlay on ſpirituous liquors, with regard 
to their effects on healch; in which the 
comparative whole ſomeneſs of rum and 
brandy is particularly conſidered, by Ro- 
bert Doflic, Elq. « 

The ſecond part of the Seſſions Paper. 

Fifreen letters cohcermng confeſſions. of faith 


proteſtant churches ; occaſioned by a per- 
uſal of the Confeſſional. 

The lite of Edward lord Herbert of Cher 
burg, written by himſelf, 4to. 

An eſſay on Bath-waters, by William Fal- 
coner of Bath, M. D. 

An adureſs to the twelve judges of England, 
in behalf of inſolvent debtors. 

The death of legal hope, the life of evange- 

lical obedience : an eſſay on Galatians ii. 
19. by Abraham Booth. 

The church of England vindicated from the 

rigid notions of Calviniſm, by the author 

of Pietas Oxonienſis. 

Ih he genuine trial between the right Hon. G. 

Onflow Elq. and the Rev. Mr. John 

. Horne. 

An apology for the conduct of lady Groſve- 

nor, addreſſed to the ladies. 

Remarks on the trial of the D. of C. and 

lady G — r, by a gentleman of the 
Middle-Temple. 

A diſſertation on the na ture and effects of 

Velno's antivenereal ſyrup, by J. Bur- 
rows, M. D. 


and ſubſcriptions to articles of religion in 
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Pub. Names, 


Vaillant. 


Evans. 


* 


Ridley. 
Bladon. 


White. 
Dodſley. 
Lowndes, 


Wilkie. 
Dilly. 
White, 


Williams. 


Thomſon, 
Anderſon. 


Kearſley. 


A Rrowrrs of new PoBLicaTions for. Jun, 1790, 


Names and Size. 


Apollonii Pergzi inclinationum, libri duo. Ref- 

tituebat Samuel Horlley, R. S. S. x 

A new geographical, hiſtorical, and commer- 

cial grammar, by William Guthrie, Eſq 

An eſſay on the nature and cure of ſcrophu- 
lous diforders, by John Morley, Eſq. of 

' Halſtead in Eſſex. | Ip ke, 

Political electricity; or, an hiſtorical and 

prophetical print in the year 1770. 


The young difſenting miniſter's companion, | 


by Robert Robinſon. | 

An unpartial addreſs upon the public conduct 
of alderman Wilkes, ſince his enlargement 
from the King's Bench, by T. Under- 


wood, late of St. Peter's college, Cam- 
b 2 


cn Taten on the New Teſtament, 
in defence of our publie verſion againſt the 


objections of modern cammentatory, by the | 


* 


Rev, Hercules Young. 


- : Price, 


I, s. d 
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Pub. Namec. 


Qlenſley. 


Knox, 


Buckland, 
Bingley. 
Buckland; 


| I. Davies. 
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| FOR 
SEPTEMBER, 
1770. 
Number CIX. 
To the Epiroks of the TREASURY. 
GENTLEMEN, 


H E great object of a monarch, who would govern ac- 
cording to the laws of his country, is the ſelection of an 
upright and intelligent miniſter. It is impoſſibie that a 
prince can perform himſelf al} the duties of his ſtation. 
He muſt often make uſe of the capacity of a miniſter to 
be informed of the meaſures, which it is neceſſary he ſhould proſe- 
cute; and he muſt frequently employ him in the execution of them. 
It is therefore of the utmoſt importance that his aſſociate in power be 
poſſeſſed both of conſtitutional knowledge and of activity. The ho- 
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nour of the nation and of the prince is entruſted to him. Nor is it 
difficult to diſcover thoſe great men on whom the affairs and govern- 
ment of a ſtate ſhould be devolved. The voice of the people, who, 
it muſt be allowed, are the beſt judges of what relates to their own 
advantage, clearly points out thoſe diſtinguiſhed perſons, whoſe al- 
ſiſtance and advice ſhould be required by their ſovereign. The ge- 
neral applauſe of a nation is always fixed on the worthieſt object; 
and however much an individual may be deceived, it is impoſlible 
that the united encomiums of a whole people can be miſplaced. But 
a miſguided and inattentive prince may ſometimes conceive that his 
intereſt and that of his ſubjects are oppoſite; and in this caſe, he 
mult certainly refuſe the ſervice of thoſe diſintereſted men who are 
approved of by the people. Liberty and tyranny are very different 
things; and the miniſter who would promote the firſt would not 
ſuit the prince who would eſtabliſh the latter. He muſt chuſe thoſe 
who wilt act as the tools of his will, and who will bear with con- 
tempt and every kind of indignity, while they promote his unworthy 
purpoſes. A North and a Grafton may be uſeful to ſuch a prince: 
the free and independent ſpirit of a CHaTHam would overturn his 
projets. In a ſituation of this kind, the people have occaſion to 
dread the moſt deſperate enormities. The ambition of a prince, 
flattered by the zeal of a ſelfiſh miniſter, will know no point to 
which it will not aſpire. It will watch to ſtrike at the roots of that 
liberty which oppoſes it. Men who reſpect the laws of their coun- 
try and the rights of the ſubje& will be ſet aſide, and neglected ; 
the minions of a court will he promoted to office ; and every ſtep 
will be taken that may ſap and deſtroy the conſtitution. In ſuch a 
period, when the people. have every thing to fear, and where en- 
croachments are evidently made on their moſt reſpectable privileges, 
they ſhould never be at reſt, till the royal ear is poſſeſſed by men 


who will communicate the moſt ſalutary counſels, and who will con- 


ſider their intereſt as the ſupreme law. If they fail in having ſuch a 
miniſter, their liberties muſt gradually decay: If they are fo fortu- 
nate as to find him, their liberties will be reſtored and confirmed. 


MATIUS. 


Number 
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Number CX. 


MORNING CHRONICLE. 


Tueſday Auguſt 28, 1770. No. 387. 


To Lord PEI. 


My Lord, e 

TH indiſcretion with which the peerage has been lately increaſed, 
has rendered it ſo numerous, that a nobleman, whole breaſt 
burns with the /acred love of fame, has hardly any other way of diſ- 
tinguiſhing himſelf but by being ridiculous. And even in that walk 
ſo many have already made, and ſtill make, a figure, that it is no 
eaſy matter for an adventurous peer to ſhine, In ſpite of all his ef- 
forts he is ei her confounded with the common herd, or eclipſed by 
the Norths, the Graftons and the Cumberlands. It is in vain that 
he produces in all public places his arms, his coronet, his ribbon or 
his garter. The ſpectators are no more moved with ſuch common 
baubles, than with the ducal and royal crowns fo frequently ſeen on 
hackney-coaches. Notwithſtanding all his titles and ſtrings, and 
other diſgraceful marks of royal favour, he paſſes without the leaſt 
notice. Not a ſoul will honour him even with a hiſs. Where ſo 
many ennobled objects of contempt occur every moment, no lungs 
can furniſh breath to ſuch continued exertions ; and thus the frequen- 
cy of infamy ſecures from the merited puniſhment. Had that croud 
of venal and ſhameleſs men, with whom the nation is at preſent 
curſt, diſcovered their abominable principles ſeven or eight years ago, 
Bute might have eſcaped without much notice in the multitude. The 
divided attention of the public would have proved the fame ſhield to 
him as to the worthies, who now ſhake the rod of deſpotiſm over 

our backs. | 
Notwithſtanding this untoward circumſtance, notwithſtanding the 
difficulty of riſing to eminence in a ſervice, which is now diſgraceful ; 
becauſe its nature is ſuch that it can be undertaken by no honeſt or 
conſcientious man, you have by an uncommon effort of genius made 
ſhift to become conſpicuous, and to draw the eyes of the nation. 
For, my lord, you ventured to make a ſpeech, but, ye gods, what 
a ſpeech ! I have not yet recovered of the aſtoniſhment with which 
I was ſtruck in hearing it ; and, except by exclamation, I can as 
little explain the nature of it, as Sterne could deſcribe the enor- 
| | mous 
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mous noſe after which he gapes through ſo many paragraphs. It was 
ſuch a monſtrous production, that none can have an adequate idea of 
it, but thoſe whoſe eyes have ſeen, and whoſe ears have heard the ora- 
tor in the act of delivery. You were, to be ſure, very angry with 
the popular leaders, and all the friends of England. But then you 
were angry in ſuch a manner, that none could be angry with you. 
While your friends pitied, your enemies laughed; and I do not be- 
lieve that the houſe could ever before furniſh ſuch au excellent ſubject 
for an artiſl, who could paint a group of people, agitated by the 
emotions cf contempt and compaſſion. Hic filet, hic riſu perſonat, 
ille dolet. The whole aſſembly was the exact reſemblance of that de- 
ſcribed by Buchannan, in tis Fratres Fraterrimi, when he relates 
the moſt gallant of St. Francis's exploits, 

And no wonder; for your famous compariſon, or ſimile of ſimi— 
lies, was by no means the moſt marvellous of your expreſſions, how- 
ever much it might have been the moſt /zb/ime and beautiful. 
Theſe low citizens may, indeed, ſwagger and look big on their vwn 
dunghill ; but in the preſence of Majeſty they will hang down their 
heads like bulruſhes, and blink like owls in the ſunſhine of the ſun. 
Where could you light upon ſuch lofty, ſuch c/oudcapt phraſes! Had 

ou been reading Oſſian? You ſhould have remembered that little 
minds are not qualified for reliſhing that author. A dwarf cannot 
wear the armour of John of Gaunt. In imitating him, you reſemble 
the frog in the fable, which burſt in endeavouring to ſwell himſelf to 
the ſize of an elephant. 

You have been, it is true, extolled as a man of parts, by a king. 
But what king? By the %% of Bath, by little Derrick, whom 
Quin was going to cruſh under au extinguiſher. He declares in a de- 
dication to you, which is prefixed to his vile poetical verſion of Oſ- 
ſian's Battle of Lora, that he never was admitted to your company 
but he came away improved. This may be very true ; but the little 
improvement the poor man made, ſhews clearly that there was little 
to learn, and that he learned {till leſs; elie he would not hive been 
forced, in order to keep foul and body together, to furniſh Noble's 
library with excrementitious romances, which have been chewed and 
digeſted over and over by ſucceſſive literary ſcavengers. 

As I fee by your late ſpeech, inſerted in the news- papers, that you 
are troubled with the itch of writing ; and that, notwithſtanding all 
your boaſts to the contrary, you feel deeply the diminution of your 
eſtate by a late verdict, I would adviſe you, in order to repair your 
loſs, to follow the example of your friend, his majeſty of Bath, and 
become a blotter of paper to a circulating library. You are as learn- 
ed as the D- of C „Who love- letters are fo univerſally read. 
You cannot, therefore, fail of meeting with fuccels among the 
bookſellers. 

This is more than what can be ſaid of your politics; a ream of 
them are not worth a volume of Slyboots or Cinna's letters, which 
arc only fit for lighting a pipe of tobacco, or for being offered up on 

| Cloacina's 
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Cloacina's altar. For what regard will any man of ſenſe pay to the 
judgment of a lordling, who makes ſuch an outrageous, indecent, im- 

udent and illiberal attack upon a jury, the moſt facred inſtitution in 
this kingdom, becauſe it has been always found the beſt guardian of 
liberty and property? A man of common prudence would have 
talked of the deciſion of a court of juſtice with moderation, and not 
openly diſcovered his enmity to one of the ſtrongeſt bulwarks of our 
conſtitution ; but ſome men, my lord, are as void of ſhame as of 
juſtice, As you exerted yourſelf laſt winter in robbing the whole 
nation of the moſt ſacred of all rights, the right of election and re- 
preſentation, nobody is ſurpriſed that you ſhould have employed your 
vile eloquence in traducing juries. You voted for the impriſonment 
of Edmunds, becauſe he had publiſhed to the world what you could 
not deny to be truth. Why ſhould not the whole nation now inliſt 
on your being impriſoned for publiſhing what may be juſtly reckoned 
a falſhood, as it is contradicted by the unanimous voice of twelve in- 
different men of vicinage ? For what reaſon ſhould they have tavoured 
your antagoniſt ? Are you as odious in your own neighbourhood as in 
the capital? And do you therefore ſuſpect every man 10 be your ene- 
my? Are you like Iſhmael ? Is every man's hand againſt you, becauſe 
your hand is againſt every man? You cannot ſuſpect that there was 
any bribery employed. Being one of the majority, and a courtier, 
you wers the moſt likely to try the eſfe& of that engine. 

Believe me, the adherents of the miniſtry cannot ſo eaſily carry a 
point, whether it is right or wrong, before an Engliſh jury, as be- 
fore the majority. For, though you may perhaps have torgot it, 
there is ſuch a thing as conſcience ſtill exiſting in the world. Re- 
member that Chatham did not loſe his cauſe before a jury ; and I 
ſulpe& that a jury will never reſtore to you the property which you 
claim. You ſay that you value it not, and would have us believe 
that you patronize the cauſe of the public; but, my lord, your con- 
duct Curing the laſt ſeſſion is a ſufficient proof that the public good 
can be the leaſt of your motives. Patriotiſm is a virtue to which 
you are a ſtranger. Were not ſordid ſelf-intereſt the god of your ido- 
latry, could you ſtoop to be a domeſtic ſervant to any man, or ſub. 
mit for wages much inferior to the ſum loſt by your law-ſuit, to ſtir 
your maſter's fire, to put on his ſhirt, and hold the candle, while he 


is talking to beggarly pages of the backſtairs. Credat udæus Apella. 
| is CAUSTIC. 


The ſlupidity and ignorarce for which ſeveral peers have lately 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves, deſerve the ſevereſt auimadverſion. The 
more illuſtrious citizez:'s of Rome, in the days of the republic, uſed 
to increaſe their ardour for liberty and reputation, by ſurveying the 
images, and imitating the virtues of their anceſtors. The caſe is 
different with the preſent nobility of Great Britain : they only think 
of ſurpaſſing their progenitors in corruption and folly. It is only 
perhaps in England, that there can be found legiſlators who are to- 
tally deſtitute of any pretenſions to capacity or knowledge, 
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Number CXT. 


PUBLIC LEDGER. 


Thurſday, Auguſt 30, 1770. No. 3330. 


1* is very juſtly remarked by many, that if a foreign enemy was 
now in poſſeſſion of Maſſachuſetts Bay, and to commit only half 
the outrages on thoſe who are well affected to the Britiſh government, 
which are hourly committed by the profeſſed ſupporters of conſtitu- 
tional freedom, and univerſally approved by the Patriots of this coun- 
try, there is ſcarcely a nation in Europe where the barbarity would 
not be execrated : The wildeſt rage of military execution can do no 
more than convict without a trial, and puniſh without a ſentence ; 
yet terrible as military execution muſt appear to the imagination, it 
becomes actual lenity, when compared to the ſavage exceſſes of Pa- 
triotiſm at Boſton. The depredations of an enemy are generally 
confined to our property ; at Boſton, however, they take an ampler 
ſcope, and, while they ſeize upon that, extend themſelves equally to 
life and reputation. An enemy ſeldom adds inſult to oppreſſion, nor 
demands acknowledgments from our gratitude, while he loads us with 
diſtreſs ; but the caſe is widely different at Boſton. There the Bri- 
tiſh ſubje& is obliged to compliment robbery with the name of public 
ſpirit, and to applaud the virtue of the rabble for dooming him to 
endleſs exile, or dragging down inevitable ruin upon his unoffending 


family. 


That it may be natural enough for an ambitious province like Maſſa- 
chuſetts Bay to aim at 7ota/ independence, and to think of diſengaging 
herſelf from the juſt dominion of the Mother Country, I can eaſily 

admit ; yet I can by no means conceive, that an inhabitant of Great 
Britain is entitled to any praiſe, or is even diſcharging the duty of a 


good ſubject, when he encourages the diſaffection of ſuch a Colony ; 


on the contrary, I am bold enough to pronounce every man a traitor 
to the Common- Wealth, who intentionally counteracts the common 
proſperity ; and I own myſelf fired with indignation at the imprudence 
of that patriotiſm which aſpires at popularity, by e the hap- 
pineſs of the people. 
Perhaps in the preſent ſtate of things a brawler may deſerve highly 


of the Boſton faction, by declaiming on the natural equality of man- 


kind, and inculcating a ſpirit of diſobedience to the Britiſh Legiſlature; 
but that the Mother Country herſelf ſnould applaud thoſe who ſap the 
foundation of her own authority, that ſhe ſhould celebrate the parri- 
cides who ſtab at her own boſom, and honour them with her conſi- 


gence in proportion as they labour for her deſtruction, is a degree of 


infatuation 


* 
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infatuation unparallelled in the annals of abſurdity. Let us even ſup- 
poſe that our miniſters are every thing the Patriots can repreſent, and 
that our parliament is the moſt corrupt aſſembly that ever diſgraced 
the hiſtory of a country, ſtill, does it follow, that out of reſentment 
to them we ſhould commit a political ſuicide ? That to puniſh their 
delinquency we ſhould make a formal ſurrender of our ſupremacy over 
the American Colonies? And in one moment, to vex an unpopular 
Adminiſtration, give up an empire which we have been for centuries 
erecting, at a moſt prodigal expence, both of treaſure and of blood ? 
If the government is really deſirous of our ruin, this is the readieſt 
method which we can poſlibly take to effe& it ; this is becoming our- 
ſelves the contemptible tools of power, accelerating the period of our 
own fall, and furniſhing an everlaſting ſubject of exultation for our 
enemies. | 

It is on all hands agreed, that the recovery of the American com- 
merce is a point of the laſt importanee to the people of Great Britain, 
and that the loſs of it muſt conſequently be the heavieſt misfortune 
which can fall upon our manufacturers. When this is univerſally al- 
lowed to be the caſe, does it require much penetration to diſcover the 
real friends of the nation ? We are told, that when the report of the 
court martial which ſat upon the behaviour of the two Admirals, 
Matthews and Leſtock, in the Mediterranean, was laid before George 
the ſecond, his majeſty expreſſed much ſurprize that Matthews, who 
had fought for the good of his country, ſhould undergo all the cenſure, 
and that Leſtock, who had palpably obſtructed the ſervice, ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed by a teſtimony of warm approbation, ** Notwithſtand- 
ing the ſuhterfuges of diſcipline, exclaimed the gallant Monarch, I 
can eaſily ſee who ventured his life againſt the enemy; in like man- 
ner, notwithſtanding the nice refinements of political enquiry, little 
penetration 1s neceſſary on the preſent occaſion, to aſcertain the men 
| moſt properly entitled to the confidence of the public. Let us only 
aſk who they are that labour to re-eſtabliſh unanimity between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies ? And who they are that ttudy to 
prevent it ? Who they are that ſupport the rights of that kingdom, 
or infamouſly endeavour to ſacrifice them to the dictates of a pitiful 
ambition, or the burnings of a more pitiful revenge ? Arrogant as 
the province of Maſſachuſetts Bay may naturally be, ſhe never would 
have proceeded to ſuch an inſolence of diſſoyalty if ſhe had not been 
countenanced, if ſhe had not been animated by the Patriots of Eng- 
land. It was the encouragement ſhe received from our owz ſons of 
freedom that induced her to deny our ſuperiority, to ſpurn our laws, 
and to deal out her commands to our other dependencies. Yet theſe 
worthy gentlemen, who excite the Colonies to rebellion, who brand 
every individual of them with reproach that offers to purchaſe an ar- 
ticle of our manufactures, theſe are the only objects of our general 


admiration ; we extol the wonderful merit of their conduct for ſtarv- 


ing our unhappy artiſans, and revere their attachment to our intereſt 


for wanting to annihilate our Jawful empire in America. 
Our 
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Our patriots indeed may tell us, that there is no method of dif 
placing the preſent arbitrary Adminiſtration, but by fomenting the 
American diſorders, and that if we wiſh for a popular ſet of miniſters, 
we mult increaſe the confuſion beyond the Atlantic to ſuch a degree, 
as will compel the Tyrants of the Mother Country to a ſhameful reſig- 
nation —For my own part, Mr. Printer, I think the loſs of the Co- 
lonies too high a price for the beſt Miniſtry which popularity can 
compoſe ; and look upon the worſt as a very ſlight evil when com- 
pared with the general ſecurity of the Britiſh Dominions.—Suppoſe, 
Sir, for argument ſake, that we were to make a temporary facrifice 
of our intereſt, to our reſentment, and that, by way of vexing the 
deteſtable deſpots, in whoſe hands his Majeſty has truſted the reigns 
of Government, who were to procure the Americans a triumph over 
our profligate Parliament. Let me aſk, if that would not be procu- 
ring them an immediate triumph over the Nation ? If we yield the 
point of pre-eminence ow, how are we to recover it hereafter ? All 
Adminiſtrations that maintain our conſtitutional power of taxing the 
Colonies will be alike unpopular with them , they do not oppole the 
men, but the meaſure ; and we ſee that relaxing in a ſingle inſtance, 
has conſtantly ſwelled their demands to an additional degree of teme- 
rity.—Were we now to give up the right of taxation, they would 
ſpeedily deny the juſtice of our Commercial acts: nay, they have a/- 
ready denied them; they have expreſſed at Boſton and at other pla- 
ces, the ſtrongeſt indignation at the preſumption of the Britiſh Legiſ- 
lature, in uſing the term our, when ſpeaking of the Colonies, and ex- 
preſly aſſerted their contempt as much of our relation, as their ab- 
horrence of our pre-eminence.—In this ſituation let me again aſk, who 
are the true friends of Great-Britain ? Thoſe who boldly aſſert her 
claims, or thoſe who publickly betray them? and let me alſo aſk, if 
to purchaſe peace from America, we are willing to reſign our ſove- 


reignty over the Colonies ? 
LYCOMEDES. 


Ry — 


Number CXII. 
MORNING CHRONICLE. 
Saturday, September 1, 1770. | No. 39 r, 
[To the Right Honourable the Earl of CHATHAM. 


My Lord, 


TE E propriety of this addreſs your good ſenſe will not allow you 
to doubt, you who are ſo ready to attack others, mult be at all 


times ready to defend yourſelf; and that vivacity of ſpirit which _— 
1 
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vies you into notorious breaches of decorum, if it can be offered in 
your excuſe, ought alſo to be conſidered as mine. I have, and 1 
think it an honour to have as deep a reſpect, and as warm an af- 
fection for ſome honourable perſons in the preſent Miniſtry, whom 
you groſly abuſe, as you can poſſibly have prejudice or diſlike ; for 
this reaſon I cannot bear with patience, or hear in ſilence, the out- 
. rages with which you treat them. Outrages as undeſerved as they 
are ill-manner'd; and which, though they may have ſome effect upon 
low and canker'd minds, yet with men of ſenſe, and fuch as have a 
Juſt notion of decency, expoſe you much more than they injure them 
as they are evident proois of inveterate malice, though they contain 
only vague and unſuppported charges of ambition and corrupti- 
on, which any hot-headed man may bring againſt the graveſt and 
moſt able miniſter that ever ruled; charges, which will always be 
ſupported by the reſtleſs and rapacious ; and charges by which the 
beſt friends to the publick in all ſtates have, through the craftineſs 
of the few, and the madnels of the inany, been but too often over- 
borne. CE 

That a perſon of your quality, in your ſituation, ought to be above 
dependence, and ready on all occaſions to ſpeak your ſentiments free- 
ly, is what every man mult grant ; but that, forgetting your own 


ſtation, and loſing all ſenſe of places, and all reſpect to perions, you 


ſhould run about the country, as you have done all this ſummer, rail- 
ing and abuſing His Majetty's ſervants ; vowing vengeance againſt 
them in the next parliament, and how you will expoſe them when 
you meet them face to face; is mean, is baſe, is unbecoming ; and 
what your beſt friends are aſham'd of. Why did you not do theſe 
terrible things in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament ? the ſame men, and 
the ſame meaſures were then approved by his Majeſty, which he now 
approves, and will continue to approve, in ſpight of your family com- 
pacts. Where was your thunder. then, that it did not ſtrike them 
dead? you rattled your crutches indeed over their heads, ſpit, boun- 
ced, and cracked, but in the end, we ſaw nothing but {noke. 

*Tis true, there are thoſe, who applaud your behaviour m parlia- 


ment, who admire your eloquence, and are in rapture at the bold- 


neſs of your expreſli ums; but who are they? Why, my Lord, they 
are two ſorts of people, ſome who have as much rancour, and more 
cunning than yourſelf; they are glad to fee you blow that fire by 
which they hope to warm themſelves at their caſe : ſome there are 
who, through want of parts, and abundance of fre, are captivated 
by what they do not underſtand, and becaule they are ture that your 
conduct is very unuſual, they conclude that it is very heroic. In 
ſhort, you are the tool of the former fort of people, and the latter 
are dupcs to you; and thoſe, my Lord, are the impartial, and capa- 
ble judges, who tell you, that you excel Cicero, and that the next 
age will value your orations as much as we do thoſe of Demoſthenes, 

I do not doubt but you will call this very impertinent, becaule you 
pretend to think that the; preſent ſituation of affairs ſuttciently war- 

Vol. II. . rants 
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rants the liberties you take. The State is in the utmoſt danger, 
the people univerſally corrupted, and my country on the briuk of 
ruin, and ſhall I not ſpeak * '”? ſay you, ſhall I not paint wicked 
and abandoned miniſters in their proper colours?“ alas! my Lord, 
there never was an oppoſition that did not ſay the ſame thing. My 
[| Lord Clarendon, the beſt miniſter our fathers ever ſaw, was talked 
out of power, and into baniſhment, on the ſame pretences ; and then 
N thoſe who baniſhed him, did juſt what they charged him with. It is 
i the eaſieſt matter in the world to declaim either againſt a prince or a 
miniſter ; call the one Tiberius, or Nero, the other Sejanus, or Pal- 
Jus, and the buſineſs is done. Arguments and ornaments are eaſily 
found ; you perſuade the mob, and then the mob perſuade you of 
| the truth of what you lay ; and yet all this while the prince may be 
It Auguſtus, and the miniſter Agrippa, not that I am ſuch a fool as to 
think, or ſuch a ſlave as to ſay, that all princes are good, and all mi- 
| niſters upright : no my Lord, I am ſenſible there have been, (and I 
i much fear there may again be) tyrants, and oppreſſors, cover'd with 
| illuſtrious titles. Miniſters in particular, who burning with a furor for 
9 deſpotic ſway, have been for filling every department of government 
1 with their own unwieldy ambition, and who wanting to impoſe on 
bt their ſovereign, and their confederates in power, inclination for abi- 
lities ; and poſſeſſion for inſpiration, would at every turn have run the 
Tiſk of ſacrificing all to their own mad ſchemes : but bleſſed be God, 
my Lord, there are no ſuch men now at the helm. 

To oppoſe arbitrary power, and reſiſt oppreſſors, is what all the 
friends of Revolution principles have always contended for, and will 
always think right ; to diſturb all governments, and diſtreſs every 
adminiſtration, are miſchiefs imputed to Revolution principles, by 
ſuch as ſeek to render them odious. Whoever, therefore, ſo far fol- 
lows the dictates either of his paſſions or his prejudices, as to confound 
tyranny and authority, the executive power of miniſters with a law- 
leſs dominion, exerciſed by Machiavelian ſtateſmen ; whoever, I ſay, 
will do this, either out of pride of heart, or from private views, will 
miſapply Revolution principles, and ſerve the purpoſes of thoſe who 
are enemies to them ; he may make other people think him a patriot, 
nay it is not quite impoſſible that he may think himſelf fo ; but he 
will be no more a patriot in reality, than a miſer is a man of econo- 
my, or a ſpendthrift a man of ſpirit ; he may reaſon, he may rally, 
he may rail, he may quote, he may pun, he may quibble ; he may an- 
titheſis with this and that, and de and re as good as ever was, egad, 
as Bays has it in the Hind and Panther tranſverſed; but if he con- 
cludes from all this that he is a great ſpeaker, or a true friend to the 
public, his notions will be as falſe as his principles. 

Indeed, thoſe who imagine that ſuch diſcourſes - can irritate, or ſo 
much as diſpleaſe men in power, farther than as they prejudice pub- 
lic affairs, are much too complaiſant towards thoſe fantaſtic declaim- 
ers. If ours was abſolutely a popular government, ſuch harangues, 
however frothy and ill-grounded, might affect even the wiſeſt Admi- 
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niſtration, it being the misfortune of Democracies to turn like wea- 
ther-cocks, with the ſlighteſt as well as the ſtrongeſt blaſts, and to 
veer continually till worn out by their own motion; but our conſti- 
tution being of another ſtructure, a great man, free from guilt, may 
likewiſe be free from fear, though his place begets envy, and his 
power be attended with malice. 

Such is Lord North, the preſent Miniſter, and no doubt to this i is 
owing that firmneſs at which ſome people are ſo much amazed, and 
that calmneſs, and want of emotion which they ſeem at a loſs to ac- 
count for. A man who does his duty, and fees his endeavonrs bleſ- 
ſed with ſucceſs, may well enough bear with the incorſiderate cenſures 
of ſuch as attempt to judge without proper lights, of his conduct, and 
out of a fond ambition to appear men of ſhining parts themſelves do 
their utmoſt to depreciate his. His ſerenity, and his ſafety are owing 
to the ſame cauſe, the ſuperiority of bis genius. 

Wiſhing your Lordſhip ſucceſs in all your laudable ſchemes, if any 
ſuch you have, I remain, till you hear from me again, 

Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt humble ſervant, 
Junrvs, either 'the Firſt, nor Second. 
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MORNING CHRONICLE 


Monday, Sept. 35 1770. No. 392. 


« Tyranny 

Abſolves all faith; and who FTE our rights, 
Howe'er his own commence, can never be 

But an uſurper !”) 


Guſtavus Vaſa. 


"PHE preſervation of the liberty of the preſs, is ſo eſſential to the 

* exiſtence of our excellent conſtitution, that every lover of his 
country: muſt be ſtruck with horror at the bare idea of its been raviſh- 
ed from us by the hand of deſpotacy. What painful emotions then 


muſt every friend of freedom experience, when he is convinced from a 


number of concurrent circumſtances, that the moſt ineſtimable privi- 
lege a Briton enjoys, is in the moſt imminent danger of being entirely 
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aboliſhed, and is already perceptibly mutilated. A ſucceſſion of years 
afford many melancholy inſtances-of the ſtretches which arbitrary 
power has made, and is daily making towards unlimited prerogative. 
Formerly it was the peculiar privilege of an Engliſhman to declare 
his ſentiments freely.—But now, fatal change! if a man is honeſt e- 
nough to pity his 1 inſulted country, and expreſs his diſappro- 
bation of the conduct of her oppreſſors I fay, if an Engliſhman 
now ſpeaks truth. he is puniſhed for being a libellous, ſeditious fellow. 
P rofeſſed profligates cannot hear a virtuous rebuke - nor a wicked 
miniſtry an honelt reproof. Iay, it is eſteemed a beinous crime, 
and moit unpardonable miſdemeanor, for a Printer to inform his op- 
preſſed countrymen, who is an honcit man, or who are an honeſt ſet 
of mea. Conſequently, if no remedy for this intolerable grievance 
occurs, the people mutt be ever ignorant of the perſons to whom they 
are indebted for their patriotic fervices, and the efforts which their 
advocates make in their defence, buried in oblivion. 

That ſuch is the preſent unhappy ſtate of things, the caſe of Ed- 
munds late publiſher of the Mtidgicier Journal, is a full elucidation, 
and the caſes of Meſſrs. Woodtall and Almon, indubitable proofs, 
without mentioning many others, already well known to the world. 
During the laſt Seſſions of Parliament. the independent Mem- 
bers of the houſe of Lords, proteſted againſt the venal proceedings of a 
corrupt majority. Mr. Edmunds, with a praiſe-worthy Britiſh fpirit, 
acquainted his countrymen, how greatly they were indebted to the 
diſſentient Lords, by publiſhing their never-to-be-torgotten Proteſt. 
Of which attrocious crime, the ſame con/cientions majority con- 
victed the publiſher, and nearly ruined him, by exacting a heavy fine, 
and ſentencing him to a ſevere impriſonment. 

Mr. Woodfall, the original printer and publiſher of that celebrated 
letter ſigned Junius, wherein that inimitable author gives to his 
countrymen, thoſe ſentiments which his conſcience would dictate to 
him, and urge him to expreſs to his ſovereign, had he an opportunity 
of converſing with him on that melancholy topic, the ſufferings of 
his country. For this a::daciors proceeding, the worthy Attorney 
General prolecutes the printer and re-printers, with unremitting ſeve— 
rity—as if that unequalled production (replete with language equal to 
that which the immortal Addiſon made his Cato expreſs) was addrel- 
fed directly to the king whereas every ſchool- -boy can inform us, 
that the preface to that diſcoutſe premiſes, that it is only what its 

author would lay, had he permiſſion.— How then could the printer 
or re-printers with any degree of juſtice or propriety, be proſecuted 
for publiſhing. 7775's letter to the king ?----That they were ſo- 
we are convinced, But whether legally or illegally, it is not fate 
for me to pronounce in thoſe days of oppreſſion. 

But, for argument ſake, let us for a moment ſuppoſe, that the 
Jetter ligned Junius, was addreſſed immediately to his Majeſty .----- 
What then? Does it contain one falſhood ?----I ſay no. It now lies 
before me, and I repeat my negative, and dare the whole band of 

miniſterial 
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miniſterial Champions to prove an affirmative. We muſt therefore 
conclude, that truth is become fo hateful to the ears of kings, as to 
make the man who gives it utterance, appear a criminal, who de- 
ſerves, and mult feel, the reſentment of afronted Majeſty. 

In ſhort, Sir, there is but one alternative left to the people of Eng- 
jand.----They mult either tamely reſign their liberties into the hands 
of their tyrants, or undauntedly perſevere in a glorious oppoſition. 


JUNIUS BRUTUS. 


The liberty of the preſs is the great bulwark, which oppoſes the 
encroachments of tyrauny. Arbitrary miniſters are perpetually at- 
tempting to infringe upon it; but to the honour of the people of Eng- 
land it may be remarked, that in no period of their hiſtory does it 
appear that the conduct of adminiſtration has been examined with 
more freedom than at preſent ; or that they have diſcovered a bolder 
and more independent ſpirit. 


Number CXIV. 
PUBLIC LEDGER. 
Thurſday, September 6, 1770. 3336. 


HERE is ſomething ſo inherently amiable, ſo truly exalted, in 
the bare idea of rational liberty, that it is no way ſurpriſing to 
find the unſuſpecting honeſty of well-meaning people, conſtantly 
charmed with the mere prefer ſions to public ſpirit, and conſiderin 
thoſe with the warmeſt affection who only ta/k of being attached to 
the freedom of their country. When, however, we compare the ac- 
tions of our patriots to their declarations ; when we hear them ex- 
claiming againſt tyranny, yet ſee them committing the groſſeſt op- 
preſſivns ; when we mark them contending for a right of ſpeaking 
their own ſentiments, yet obſerve them denying that right to others; 
when, in fact, we perceive their promiſes wholly founded upon de- 
ſign, and their ſtruggles in favour of the community entirely directed 
by intereſt or ambition, we wake from the flattering dream of confi- 
dence, into which our credulity was lulled, and ſacrifice an ill- 
grounded eſteem, to the juſtice of a generous indignation. 
This, in my opinion, is at preſent the caſe with reſpect to the pro- 
vince of New-York, and the factious committce-men in ſome of 300 
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other colonies. The people of New-York, while they conſidered 
the American aſſociations as beneficial to the general cauſe of free- 
dom, while they imagined the aſſociators were defending a conſtitu- 
tional claim, and not Jabouring to ſhake off their dependence on 
Great Britain, very readily concurred in all the popular reſolutions 
that were entered into relative to the diſcontinuance of their com- 
merce with the mother country ; but now, finding that the cauſe of 
freedom is no way benefited by the aſſociations, and finding more. 
over that under the maſk of patriotiſm a number of deſigning men are 
openly deſtroying the fundamental principles of all neceſſary govern- 
ment, they purſue thoſe meaſures which they judge moſt conducive to 
their own happineſs, and return to the arms of the parent ſtate, 
which are ſtill tenderly extended to receive them, and till generouſ] 

willing to fruſtrate the machinations no leſs of their pretended friends, 
than of their profeſſed enemies. 

This behaviour, though evidently juſtified by common ſenſe, and 
ſupported by law, has nevertheleſs rendered them exceedingly ob- 
noxious to the avowed advocates for reaſon, and the declared defen- 
ders of /egality ; yet ſurely the province of New-York has as much 
title to act independently, as any other of the colonies ; if Maſſachu- 
ſetts-Bay, Philadelphia, or Virginia, are to be allowed the plea of 
#nclination for refuſing to deal with the inhabitants of the mother. 
country, why may not the ſame plea be allowed to the New-Yorkers, 
for the more natural, the more equitable vindication of a contrar 
conduct? — Shall the Boſtonites, the Philadelphians, and the Vir- 
ginians, with the very breath which contends for the ampleſt freedom 
in their own actions, deny the New-Yorkers an equal ſhare of liber- 
ty, and exerciſe themſelves a deſpotic power, while their only quar- 
rel with us, is the imputed exertion of a coercive authority? — Forbid 
it, patriotiſm! Forbid it, Manhood! Forbid it, Genius of England! 
The ſimple ſuppoſition is a murder upon juſtice, and can only exiſt 
in the mind of profligacy or madneſs. 

Since it ſeems therefore to be a ſelf-evident point, that the New- 
Yorkers have as much right to lay out their money where they think 
proper, as the patriotic colonies have to purſue an oppoſite plan ; I 
ſhall be glad to know with what countenance the advocates for free- 
dom can preſume to condemn them on the preſent occaſion. Are 
the New-Yorkers to judge for themſelves, or are they to be impli- 
citly governed by the determination of a rival colony ? If, to pre- 
ſerve the good opinion of the ſiſter- provinces, they-muſt ſacriſice their 
ſentiments, and offer an equal violence to their intereſt and their in- 
clination, they become as deſpicable flaves as any in the univerſe : 
political freedom is the exerciſe of our wiſhes, in conformity to the 
rules of eſtabliſhed law; and if the New-Yorkers to be deſerving 

Americans, muſt relinquiſh the legal gratification of their wiſhes, in 
my opinion, the eſteem of theſe patriotic provinces ſhould be the firſt 


object of their dread, and the reproach, the moſt honourable ſource 
of their exultation. 


It 
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It is not a little whimſical on the preſent occaſion, to hear the 
people of New-York inſulted with the epithet of ſlaves by the inhabi- 
tants of the other colonies, merely on account of their reſolution to 
re-commence a commerce with the mother-country, as if the indul- 
gence of their own inclination, and the advancement of their own 
emolument, were inconteſtible arguments of their being enchanted. —- 
For my part, Mr. Printer, I always conſidered, as I have juſt this mo- 
ment declared, the power of doing every thing which was authorized 
by law, as the true criterion of legal liberty, and cannot by any 
means diſcover, how the New- Yorkers would have been more free in 
adhering to the aſſociation, againſt their will, than in departing from 
it, agreeable to their inclination. —By adhering to the non-importa- 
tion agreement againſt their will, they would run into the very ſla- 
very which the non-importation was originally inſtituted to avoid ; 
whereas, by a different behaviour, they have not only conſulted their 
own immediate proſperity, but maintained that generous independ- 
ance of action, which alone diſtinguiſhes the ſubjects of Great Britain 
from the ſubjects of every other government. 

I am indeed ſufficiently certain, that our American patriots will 
remind me of the voluntary, of the ſolemn, of the ſacred engagement 
entered into by the New. Yorkers in common with the reſt of the co- 
lonies, to diſcontinue an importation of Engliſh manufactures, and 1 
am alſo ſufficiently certain, ſome gentlemen will ſay, that the New- 
Yorkers could not juſtly violate this agreement, without the expreſs 
conſent of a majority among the ſubſcribing provinces. In anſwer to 
this argument, I ſhall only obſerve, that the agreement of non-im- 
portation was originally ſet on foot for the benefit, not for the ruin, 
of America; for the maintenance, not the annihilation, of rational 
freedom on that continent. The New-Yorkers, when they firſt aſ- 
ſented to it, expected the moſt ſalutary, not the moſt fatal, effects; 
they did not imagine that it would produce a total decay of trade, a 
total depravity of manners, nor did they conceive an oppoſition to 
what they ſuppoſed oppreſſion in the mother- country, would give 
birth to the moſt inſupportable tyrannies among themſelves, When 
experience, however, had convinced them that the meaſure was not 
only impolitic, but to the laſt degree deſtructive, when they ſaw one 
' ambitious colony claiming that ſubjection from the ſiſter dependencies, 

which it would not allow to the common parent of all; and. when 
they heard the injuſtice of the Britiſh parliament, mentioned only to 
ſupport the outrage of a mob, they very properly held the agreement 
to be invalidated, the moment the end of it was pervertad, and little 
thought their very abhorrence of provincial ſlavery ſhould expoſe them 
to the charge of being ſlaves. Yet, if they are ſlaves, it is ſurely more 
honourable to have this kingdom for a ſovereign, than to have the 
rabble of Boſton or Philadelphia. The zame is ſurely more tolerable 
than the hing, tho' perhaps they would have avoided the f/f, had 
they baſely ſtooped to be the latter, to the ſons of American liberty. 
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other colonies. The people of New-York, while they conſidered 
the American aſſociations as beneficial to the general cauſe of free- 
dom, while they imagined the aſſociators were defending a conſtitu- 
tional claim, and not labouring to ſhake off their dependence on 
Great Britain, very readily concurred in all the popular reſolutions 
that were entered into relative to the diſcontinuance of their com- 
merce with the mother country; but now, finding that the cauſe of 
freedom is no way benefited by the aſſociations, and finding more. 
over that under the maſk of patriotiſm a number of deſigning men are 


openly deſtroying the fundamental principles of all neceſſary govern- 


ment, they purſue thoſe meaſures which they judge moſt conducive ts 
their own happineſs, and return to the arms of the parent ſtate, 
which are ſtill tenderly extended to receive them, and till generouſ] 
willing to fruſtrate the machinations no leſs of their pretended friends, 
than of their profeſſed enemies. 

This behaviour, though evidently juſtified by common ſenſe, and 
ſupported by law, has nevertheleſs rendered them exceedingly ob- 
noxious to the avowed advocates for reaſon, and the declared defen- 
ders of /egality ; yet ſurely the province of New-York has as much 
title to act independently, as any other of the colonies ; if Maſſachu- 
ſetts-Bay, Philadelphia, or Virginia, are to be allowed the plea of 
inclination for refuſing to deal with the inhabitants of the mother. 
country, why may not the ſame plea be allowed to the New-Yorkers, 
for the more natural, the more equitable vindication of a contrary 
conduct? Shall the Boſtonites, the Philadelphians, and the Vir- 
ginians, with the very breath which contends for the ampleſt freedom 
in their own actions, deny the New-Yorkers an equal ſhare of liber- 
ty, and exerciſe themſelves a deſpotic power, while their only quar- 
rel with us, is the imputed exertion of a coercive authority? Forbid 
it, patriotiſm! Forbid it, Manhood! Forbid it, Genius of England! 
The ſimple ſuppoſition is a murder upon juſtice, and can only exiſt 
in the mind of profligacy or madneſs. 

Since it ſeems therefore to be a ſelf-evident point, that the New- 
Yorkers have as much right to lay out their money where they think 
proper, as the patriotic colonies have to purſue an oppoſite plan ; I 
ſhall be glad to know with what countenance the advocates for free- 
dom can preſume to condemn them on the preſent occaſion. Are 
the New-Yorkers to judge for themſelves, or are they to be impli- 
citly governed by the determination of a rival colony ? If, to pre- 


| ſerve the good opinion of the ſiſter- provinces, they muſt ſacrifice their 


ſentiments, and offer an equal violence to their intereſt and their in- 
clination, they become as deſpicable flaves as any in the univerſe : 


political freedom is the exerciſe of our wiſhes, in conformity to the 
rules of eſtabliſhed law; and if the New-Yorkers to be deſerving 


Americans, muſt relinquiſh the legal gratification of their wiſhes, in 
my opinion, the eſteem of theſe patriotic provinces ſhould be the firſt 


object of their dread, and the reproach, the moſt honourable ſource 
of their exultation, + 8 
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It is not a little whimſical on the preſent occaſion, to hear the 
people of New-York inſulted with the epithet of ſlaves by the inhabi- 
tants of the other. colonies, merely on account of their reſolution to 
re-commence a commerce with the mother-country, as if the indul- 
gence of their own inclination, and the advancement of their own 
emolument, were inconteſtible arguments of their being enchanted, — 
For my part, Mr. Printer, I always conſidered, as I have juſt this mo- 


ment declared, the power of doing every thing which was authorized | 


by law, as the true criterion of legal liberty, and cannot by any 
means diſcover, how the New-Yorkers would have been more free in 
adhering to the aſſociation, againſt their will, than in departing from 
it, agreeable to their inclination. —By adhering to the non-importa- 
tion agreement againſt their will, they would run into the very ſla- 
very which the non-importation was originally inſtituted to avoid ; 
whereas, by a different behaviour, they have not only conſulted their 
own immediate proſperity, but maintained that generous independ- 
ance of action, which alone diſtinguiſhes the ſubjects of Great Britain 
from the ſubjects of every other government. | 

I am indeed ſufficiently certain, that our American patriots will 
remind me of the voluntary, of the ſolemn, of the ſacred engagement 
entered into by the New. Yorkers in common with the reſt of the co- 
lonies, to diſcontinue an importation of Engliſh manufactures, and 1 
am alſo ſufficiently certain, ſome gentlemen will ſay, that the New- 
Yorkers could not juſtly violate this agreement, without the expreſs 
conſent of a majority among the ſubſcribing provinces. In anſwer to 
this argument, I ſhall only obſerve, that the agreement of non-im- 
portation was originally ſet on foot for the benefit, not for the ruin, 
of America; for the maintenance, not the annihilation, of rational 
freedom on that continent. The New-Yorkers, when they firſt aſ- 
ſented to it, expected the moſt ſalutary, not the moſt fatal, effects; 
they did not imagine that it would produce a total decay of trade, a 
total depravity of manners, nor did they conceive an oppoſition to 
what they ſuppoſed oppreſſion in the mother-country, would give 
birth to the moſt inſupportable tyrannies among themſelves. When 
experience, however, had convinced them that the meaſure was not 
only impolitic, but to the laſt degree deſtructive, when they ſaw one 


- ambitious colony claiming that ſubjection from the ſiſter dependencies, 


which it would not allow to the common parent of all; and when 


they heard the injuſtice of the Britiſh parliament, mentioned only to 


ſupport the outrage of a mob, they very properly held the agreement 
to be invalidated, the moment the end of it was pervertad, and little 
thought their very abhorrence of provincial ſlavery ſhould expoſe them 
to the charge of being ſlaves. Yet, if they are ſlaves, it is ſurely more 
honourable to have this kingdom for a ſovereign, than to have the 


rabble of Boſton or Philadelphia. The 2am? is ſurely more tolerable _ 


than the hing, tho' perhaps they would have avoided the ir, had 
they baſely ſtooped to be the /atter, to the ſons of American liberty. 
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Number CXV. 
MORNING CHRONICLE. 
Thurſday, Sept. 6, 1770. No. 395. 


An Apology for the Corporation of Southampton and the Duke of 
| Cumberland. 


I T gives me always concern to ſee people ſpeak evil of dignities ; 
not only becauſe it is contrary to the precept of Paul, who was 
once eſteemed a ſound divine, but becauſe it is ſubverſive of that ſub- 
ordination, which is abſolutely neceſſary in every well regulated ſtate. 
The reverend dulneſs of a corporation ought to be as ſacred as that 
of a college; and it is no leſs impious to attack the corruption of a 


borough, than to expoſe the hypocriſy of the clergy. The tongue of 


Profaneneſs ought never to give itſelf liberties againſt theſe ; they 


ſhould be no leſs exempted from ridicule than the perſons of princes, 
whom it is as heretical and blaſphemous to vilify, as it is to laugh at 
any of the thirty-nine articles, or at Lord North's new miniſterial 
catechiſm. For my own part, I cannot help thinking it a crime, 
which will hardly be done away by the fire of purgatory. I would 
recommend it to the conſideration of Warburton, whether it is not 
the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt. Certain I am that it will never be 
forgiven in this life, by courtiers, nor in that which is to come, were 
they to judge the twelve tribes of Iſrael. | 

For theſe reaſons I am not a little angry with your correſpondent 
Philopolis, for his ſavage attack upon the Duke of Cumberland, and 
the grave ſenate of Southampton, who have on this occaſion diſco- 
vered no leſs wiſdom than the Roman fathers. It is well known that 
when the common-wealth was preſſed or threatened with any cala- 
mity, theſe experienced ſages appointed with much religious ceremony 
and awful ſolemnity, a flamen or prieſt, with whom, in order to 
avert the wrath of the gods, they marched in proceſſion to a conſe- 
crated place, where, as a never failing expiation, he drove a nail 
into a poſt. What more or leſs have our aldermen done? The ſtate 
of Southampton labourcd under a great calamity, under the tyranny 
of the women, who have, like the ancient Scythian ladies, uſurped 
the authority of their hen-peck'd huſbands. What could be more 
prudent than to remedy fo great an evil by appointing the Duke of 
Cumberland as a prieſt, who, if he did not, like the Roman flamen, 
drive a nail into a poſt, would at leaſt drive one in between two 


poſts? 
Cuſtoms, 
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Cuſtoms, which have the ſanction of AP are not to be re- 
jected without weighty reaſons, and it is with regret that I ſee that 
reſpect, which the win Greeks and Romans payed to ſuperior beings, 
10 prog. derided by the moderns. Among them, if a lady hap- 
pened to make a falſe f. iP, ſhe had nothing to do but to lay the blame 
upon ſome deity ; and her character was immediately fair and un— 
ſpotted. Happy in the ſmiles of a god, ſhe was careſſed as much as 
the miſtreſs of our prime miniſter; and it was well if ſne was not ex- 
alted above the rank of mortality, and enrolled among the celeſtial 
hierarchy for the fame virtues, which have given a place in the Roman 
calender to many a femal= faint, Thus, by a ſuppoled commerce 
with Mars was Ilia deilied, and dubbed the goddeſs mother of Ro- 
mulus and Remus. Thus was Leda ennobled and purited by her 
ſwan. This was Alcwena, and innumerable others, overihadowed, 
No ladies are more renowned in ſtory than thoſe whom the gods ho- 
noured with their embraces. No huſbands were reckoned oreater fa- 
vourites. with heaven than thoſe whom the gods cou elcended to 
cuckold. Therctore, if antiquity delerves our veneration, nothing 
can more clearly evince the great decay of godlineſs, than t e littie 
regard paid in theſe days to ſuperior beings, who chuſe to be familiar 
with our wives and daughters. People may talk and exclaim againſt 
ſuperſtition, as they will, but they will never perſuade me, that a 
Heathen god ought to be reverenced more than the Duke of Cumber— 
land; and I here throw down my glove, and defy Philopolis or any 
other mortal to ſhew that Mars or Jupiter conferred by cuckoldom 
more honour than Frederick Guelph. Lord Groſvenor therefore by 
commencing an action of crim. con. ated very irreliciouily ; for | 
never heard that Amphytrion or Tyndarus brought any action of 
crim. con. agaiult Jupiter. They knew their dil Lance better; and I 
am ſurpriſed that the nation has not been ſcandalized at his impicty 
and tempted to tear him to pieces as a contemner of our earthly. god, 
That I may reclaim him from the error of his ways, and teach hin 
to imitate the pious example of the Senate of Southampton, who have 
invited this young branch of the Lord's anointed family to live upon 
free quarter among their matrons, I will tell him a ſtory founded on 
fact. 

In the days of Veſpaſian there was at Rome a Lady called Pau- 
lina, who was equally faincd for her beauty and virtue. What rare- 
ly happens, her huſband was in every reſpect worthy of her merit; 
and, conſequently, the ſtrongeſt mutual paſſion ſubſitted between 
them. Such diſtinguiſhed perfection could not long reinain uncovcte d, 
or unſolicited : the faireſt flowers being the moſt liable to b e 5 luck- 
ed. Mendus, a knight of the firſt rank and fortune, felt defporately 
in love with her; but finding that vows, promilcs, pr oleltations, ane 
proffers of money, the uſual counters enterchanged by lovers, hid no 
effect, he reſolved very wiſely to ſtarve himſelf to dea ith, as experi- 
ence had convinced him, that his paſſion was unconquerable. The 
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| intriguing and mercenary ſpirit of chambermaids, is always d angetons 


to the heads of thoſe huſbands, who are terrified with the ridiculou. 


thoughts of being monſters. Ida, who waited on Paulina, hearin 


of the knight's reſolution, and pitying bis luckleſs fate, viſited him, 
and promiſed to do ſomething in his tavour, if he would give her a 
handſome gratuity. The youth having agreed to her propoſal with 
tranſport, ſhe went to the prieſts of the god Anubis, at whoſe ſhrine 
Paulina uſed to be very aſſiduous in her devotions; and gave them to 
underſtand, that if they could perſuade the Lady, that Anubis had 
been captivated by her charms, and could prevail upon her to come 
and enjoy his company for a night, they ſhould receive a handfome 
ſum, as a reward. The holy men, dazzled by the proſpect of money, 
undertook the affair, and by various artifices, made Paulina yield, 
though by the bye, her inmorato was only a Black Dog. The onl 
obſtacle to the completion was the conſent of the huſband, with 
which they could not induce her to diſpenſe; and many will be 
hence apt to thiak that this circumſtance ruined the whole affair. Far 
from it. When ſhe communicated the matter to the partner of her 
bed, he did not like Groſvenor, and other jealous curmudgeons, who 
are ſworn enemies to the gallants of their wives, put his negative upon 
it, but declared, as every religious man ought, that he was proud of 
being cuckolded by a god, and inſiſted upon her not baulking the amo- 
rous fancy of Anubis. The night of aſſignation being fixed, the 
prieſts, after lighting up the candles, and introducing the Lady into 
the temple, withdrew, and left a clear ſtage for the actors. His 
godſhip immediately appeared, and converſed with her, as the ſons 
of God in Geneſis did, when they went in to the daughters of men. 
Here is a huſband ! Here is a proper leſſon for thoſe, who have not 
thrown off all reſpect for ſuperior beings ! It gives me pleaſure to ſee 
Southamptonians ſetting a like example. The late Premier's paſſive- 


neſs is not more inſtructive. 


JUNIUS BRUTUS. 


This letter is written with a great deal of ſpirit, and here we 
cannot but take an opportunity to obſerve, that among the different 
papers from which we extract our colledlion, we are chiefly indebt- 
2d to the Morning Chronicle. The Eſſays which appear in it are 


drawn up for the moſt part with much care and attention; and it 


is in juſtice to thoſe perſons who favour it with their Correſpon- 
dence, that we tale the preſent occaſion, to acknowledge our obli- 
gations to them. 


Number 
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Number CXVI. 


MORNING CHRONICLE 


Monday, September 10, 1770. No, 398. 


To James T'— d, E/q; Alderman of B te Ward, and 
| | late Member * the Bill Rights Society. 


SIR, | . 


ROVIDENCE ſcems reſolved to make this nation attone 

for its fins, by ſcourging it with arbitrary miniſters, and hollow 
patriots, While the former openly attack, the latter ſecretly under. 
wine the pillars of our conſtitution, and inſtead of propping it, inſi- 
diouſly remove every buttreſs on which it leans. As it is violently 
ſtormed by the N—-s, the G ns, and the B ds, it is clan- 
deſtinely betrayed by the V s, the B s, and tbe T . 
Thoſe for the places which they poſſeſs, theſe for the places which 
they want, are unanimous in tearing to pieces unfortunate Britain, 
which lies between them as a common prey. 

This rapacity is no more than what was to be expected from thoſe 
experienced vultures, who have from their infancy been nurſed with 
the bowels of their country, and thoſe who knew you beſt, made no 
ſcruple of declaring, that you would foon follow the example of your 
father, and fatten on the ſpoils of the public. S————e always 
propheſied, that thoſe who confided in you, would find that they lean» 
ed on a broken reed. 

Time has verified his prediction. You have abandoned the cauſg 
of liberty, and lifted under the miniſterial ſtandard. You have 
repaired to the drum head of deſpotiſm, and accepted a lucrative con- 
tract, as his Majeſty's bounty money, for becoming the paſſive ma- 
chine of government. It muſt be confefled, that you did not ſell 
your principles, your friends and reputation for nothing. The mo- 
nopoly of proviſions for the troops in Nova Scotia, does not amount 
to a trifle. Mr. W n, your diſappointed competitor, is willing to 
tell you down upon the nail three thouſand pounds for your bargain: 
But your father inſtructed you too well in the nature of contracts, to 
let you diſpoſe of ſuch a place for three years purchaſe. 

It was in vain, that this gentleman who was Commiſſary in Ame- 
rica during the moſt dangerous period of the war, pleaded his ſervi- 
ces to government, and exerted the influence of ſeven members of par- 
liament. Lord N—h, who ſeems to copy the veracity of his prede- 
ceſſor, gave him hopes and promiſes, and very honourably decoyed 
him into a trial of all his intereſt, But, it ſeems, he was deficient in 
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the A argument. He did not come dow? hand/ormely, nor did 
ke make a ſacrifice of his friends or honour : all which leem now to be 
indiſſenlable requiſites in all thoſe who would be received into the 
boſom of our miniſtry, Except you have, like L—-——, diſtinguiſned 
en by trampling on the neck of your country, or like MacQuirk 
and Kennedy, by murdering his Majeſty's ſubjects, you cannot become 
2 nicinber of their ſacred band. The deteſtation of England, and 
the curies of all honeſt men are the only recommendations to their fa- 
vour. Being themlelves adjudged the enemies of the nation, they 
conciude that none will be faithful to them, but thoſe who! have in- 
curred the {me diſgrace, Hence they are compoled of allſthe rot- 
ten limbs of the nation: all filth and corruption flowing to them as 
to a common fink, 5 

Apoſtacy is more deteſtable than origins 1 depravity, as it ſhews hy- 
pecriſy to have been added to the other vices. I leave the public to 
judge, whether this conſideration muſt not render you doubly accep- 
table to the miniſtry, and doubly odious to the people. I am not ig- 
norant, that you dilcovered in the London Tavern many ſymptoms 
of back-ſiiding patriotiim, When any vigorous meatures were pro— 
poſed, many were your doubts, {cruples, and objections. You ſcrew- 
eil up your wizened face, thruſt out your lanthorn jaws, and exerted 
all the force of your little brawling, {queaking eloquence, in defeat- 
ing every meritorious project. But in proportion as you thus ruined 
your credit in private, you endeavoured to ſupport, it in public, by 
clamorous vchemence and impotent fury. Was this the even and 
ſteady conduct of an upright ſenator, or the mean farcical double deal- 
ing of a treachcrous ſpy and informer ? It was not for ſuch dee.!s, that 
the city of Londo! made you a magiſtrate. Had they ſuſpected that 
you would have become a contractor, you would never have ſhone 
upon the Huſtings as an alderman, nor admired the luſtre of the 
Sheriff's chain about your neck, They would ſooner have adorned 
wour throat wich th dle nooks, which fo juſtly reward the patriots, 
who on the vighway eaſe travellers of the burden of their purſes. 

- When yen took up the Alderman's gown, you promited to lay it 
down, whenever you ſhould find that your conſtituents did not ap- 
Prove of your co nduct. Now it is time to perform your promiſe : 
it is the only. recompence which. you can make them for your defec- 
tion. If you ſhould poſſeſs fo much braſs, as ſtill to appear before 
them in your robes, they will ſoon convince you by their nes, that 
it is their deſire. 


You will ſay, perhaps, at ſuch a ſtep would be the loſs of your 


contract. Non hos quæ ſitum munis in uſis. I can eaſily give you 


credit for the aſſertion. Your influence in the city was the valuable 
conideration by which it was purchaſed. You will therefore pre- 
ſerve.your ſeat in the Common Council and Court of Aldermen, and 
give a miniſteriil vote. But be aſſured, that you will never be able 
to retrieve your honour, nor to recover the little authority which 

you 
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you once poſſeſſed.— Theſe are gone for ever, and you cannot help 

making the city conclude, that, as Wor ng to Shakeſpeare, one 
May ſmile and ſmile, and yet be a villain. 

So may one talk and talk of patriotiſm and virtue, and yet be a 

Your own conſcience will fill up the blank. 


PHILOPOLIS. 


Number CXVII. 


PUB L:1I CLE D:G'E-R. 


Thurſday, September 12, 1770. No. 3342. 


TKH A T the diſputes of the Colonies with the Mother Country 

have been ſo intricate and puzzling to many, is owing entirely to 
a want of duely comprchending the Conſtitution : for from the mo- 
ment that our Parliaments became divided into two diſtinct houſes, 
a very material difference was eſtabliſhed between the Laws of Eng- 
luud and the Laws of Taxation. 

A Bill for amending, explaining, or adding to the Laws of Eng- 
land, may be prepared and brought in by either Houſe of Parliament, 
and by which ever of the two Houſes it is prepared and brought in, 
it may be amended by the other: If amended, the amendment will be 
taken into conſideration by the Houſe where it was brought in, and, 
if approved of, will be agreed to, and the Bill, with the Royal Aſſent, 
paſſed into a Law. But a Bill for explaining, amending, or adding 
to our Laws of Taxation, muſt be prepared and brought in only by 
the Houſe of Commons, and cannot ſo much as be amended by the 
| Houſe of Lords. If their Lordſhips ſhould make any material amend- 
ment to ſuch a Bill, the other Houſe would not, ] believe, ſo much 
as order it to be taken into conſideration ; but if upon the face of it 
the amendment appeared neceſſary, they would drop that Bill, and 
order a new Bill for the ſame purpoſe to be prepared and brought into 
their own Houle. _ 

In a word, the Laws of England are all ſuppoſed to be made by the 
advice of the Lords, and with the cozz/ent of the Commons; where- 
as the Laws of Taxation ſcem all to be made by the advice of the 
Commons, and with the cox/ert of the Lords: which, whatever ſquab- 
bles the diviſion of our Parliaments into two diſtin& Houſes may pro- 
duce in the article of privileges or power, is a moſt glorious addition 
to our Conſtitution, and the great bulwark of national „ 1 
| ave 
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have endeavoured to evince in the following little ſtate of their con- 
ſtitutional principles. 

Our Nobility are by their birth, by their education, and by their 
circumſtances, the beſt judges of what laws may be neceſſary for en- 
abling the King to govern his dominions, to protect and adminiſter 
impartial juſtice to the people in every part thereof, and to prevent 
as much as poſſible, the bad effects of that partiality which mankind 
are naturally too apt to ſhew towards thoſe of their own province, 
ſect, party, or family; which is the end to be obtained by the Laws 
of England : and for this purpoſe our Kings were by our ancient Con- 
ſtitution provided with a power and a revenue ſufficient for all ordi- 
nary occaſions in time of peace; therefore when any extraordinary 
ſupply is deſired, there are three things to be ſtrictly examined, and 
maturely conſidered, which are, the neceſſity of it, the ability of the 
people to advance the money, and the methods moſt TOO for raiſ- 
ing the fum deſired. 

As to the neceſſity of any extraordinary ſupply, our Nobility may 
be as good, they may even be ſuppoſed to be better Judges than the 
Commons, becauſe they are the King's hereditary Counſellors in all 
our foreign affairs of any importance, which are generally the cauſe 
of an extraordinary ſupply becoming neceſſary ; therefore no ſupply 
can be effectually granted by the Houfe of Commons without their 
conſent ; for if it be aſked when they do not think it neceſſary, or if 
2 larger ſum be afked than they think neceſſary, though it has been 
granted, and the Bill for raiſing it prepared and paſſed by the Houſe 
of Commons, they may prevent a ſhilling of the money's being raiſ- 
ed, by refuſing to paſs the Bill. 

But as to the abilities of the people to raiſe the ſum required, and 
as to the methods for raifing it, that may be leaſt inconvenient or bur- 
denfome upon the people, who are to pay much the greateſt part of 
the money, our Nobles have now fo little connection with the people, 
and are fo ſeldom reſident at their ſeats in the country, that they can- 
not be ſuppoſed to have any knowledge: at leaſt, they cannot 
be ſuppoſed to be ſo good judges as the Repreſentatives of the peo» 
ple, who, by law, ought to be reſident in the counties or places 
they repreſent, and by their connections with the people in every 
county, city, and borough of the kingdom, muſt be well acquainted 
with their circumſtances; nay, if they are not choſen by the moſt 
bare-faced bribery and corruption, which it is the duty, and really 
the intereſt, both of the King and Nobles to prevent, they muſt na- 
turally have a regard for the people they repreſent, and therefore 
they will always be extremely cautious of ſubjecting them to any ex- 
pence, or to any inconvenience, unleſs it be abſolutely neceſſary for 

the public good, 
From hence we may ſee, that this difference between the laws of 
England and the laws of Taxation is founded upon the very nature 
of our Conſtitution ; and from hence we may ſee the wiſdom of thoſe 
brave men, who, at the riſk of life and fortune, undertook to extend the 
Britiſh Dominions by eſtabliſhing Colonies in America: they _— 
KE 
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ed that their poſterity ſhould be bound by the laws of England ; be- 
cauſe it is the intereſt of every Britiſh ſubje& that the King ſhould 
be enabled to fulfill the end to be obtained by thoſe laws: the more 
remote a man is from the ſeat of Government, the more it is his in- 
tereſt that the King ſhould be enabled to do ſo; but they did not 
conſent that their poſterity ſhould be bound by our laws of Taxation; 
on the contrary, as their poſterity were to have no Repreſentatives 
in the Parliament of England, they juſtly ſuppoſed that the laws of 
England, by Magna Charta itſelf, and the aforeſaid Statute 34 of 
Edward Firſt, their poſterity could not be bound by any ſuch Taxa- 
tion laws ; eſpecially as they had expreſly ſtipulated that their chil- 


dren and poſterity, born in America, ſhould have an4 enjoy all liber- 


ties, franchiſes, and immunities, of free denizens and natural ſubjects 
within any of the Britiſh Dominions, and, conſequently, that they 
ſhould not be bound by any laws but ſuch as they had hen, ſuch as 
their poſterity ſhould' afterwards by themſelves or their Repreſenta- 
tives, of any of our people in America, no where but in their own re- 
ſpective Aſſemblies ; and therefore they cannot be bound by any law, 
but ſuch a one as may, in the moſt proper manner, be deemed a law 
of England. 

When we take this view of things, and remember that the Ameri- 
cans ſee them in their true light, we cannot be ſurprized at the ſpirit- 
ed oppoſition they have made to our e of Taxation; but in the 
courſe of the conteſt, many errors have been the conſequence no leſs 
on the other, than this fide the water, and, as I mean to make them 
the ſubject of ſome future Epiſtle, I will only add, that 

Jam SI R, 
Your humble Servant, 
A. G. 
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MORNING CHRONICLE. 


Tueſday, September 11, 1770. | No. 399. 


I. d 8 1 
A CHARACTER. 


*HIS Nobleman is diſtinguiſhed by great Mesh his underſtand- 
ing, naturally ſtrong, has been carefully cultivated by education 

and art. He has turned his attention to almoſt every ſcience; and 
the 
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the acquiſitions which he has made in knowledge give him a ſuperio- 
rity in the Legiſlative Aſſembly of his country. His views, always 
extenſive and great, he explains and enforces with eloquence. But 
the intentions from which he acts, render the qualifications he poſſeſ- 
ſes of the greateſt detriment to his fellow- citizens. His wit he em- 
ploys only to their prejudice, and his under{tanding enables him to 
confound all the diſtinctions of right and wrong. Tnjuſtice he can 
gloſs over, and give to it the moſt ſpecious and plauſible appearance. 
Corrupt, as a judge, he is no leſs fo, as a man, Relipion he never 
thinks of, but to laugh at it ; the ties of moral obligation have no 
force to bind him ; his friend he betrays with the utmoſt indiference ; 
every thing to which the general opinion of men has annexed appro- 
bation, he turns into ridicule, He is fond of admiration, and though 
his public and private conduct are deteſtable, he is yet intitled to it, 
from his capacity. Governed by thole lively pafſions which never fail 
to attend on men to whom nature has laviſhed the greateſt ſhare of her 


gifts, he is perpetually giving way to the indulgence of the moſt li- 


centious appetites ; but ſuperior to all hypocriſy, he conceals not his 
vices. He would be even offended if they were not known and ſpo- 


ken of, A member of a moſt diſgraceful ſociety, he bore a principal 
part in all its obſcenities. Wiſe he is, yet unconſiderate; and po- 


litical, he yet expoſes himſelf by his imprudence. A compound of a- 
bility and folly he now excites our applauſe, and now provokes our 


indignation. In his public principles, however he is firm, and follows 


the meaſures of the Court; but in this reſpect he is not guided by the 
intereſt of the ſtate : his motive is his private advantage. With a 
ſublime and penetrating genius, and with a mind finely turned for the 
management of affairs, he yet wants ambition, and deſpiſes popularity. 
Loft in the fink of vice and corruption, the man who, as a miniſter, 


could contend with the moſt difficult ſituations, whole profound know- 


ledge and policy could ſuggeſt to him the wiſeſt and moſt advan- 
tageous proſpects, and whoſe addreſs and experience in the charac- 
ters of men could enſure their execution, is yet by his imperfections 
rendered uſeleſs, and even pernicious to his country. His virtuesmight 
procure to him the higheſt reputation; but borne down by his vices, 
he is every day falling deeper into infamy and reproach. The former 
robbed of their luſtre, and employed to unworthy purpoſes, will ceaſe 
to be remembered; the later tranſmitted to poſterity, will be thought 

of with deteſtation. | 
es | SORANUS. 
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Number CXIX. 


PUBLIC ADVERTISER; 


Thurſday; Sept. 13, 1770. a | No, 11132. 


To EDMUND B 


H OW fir, traitor, wilt thou abuſe our patience? How long 
wilt thou brave us with thy. frantic rage? How far wilt thou 
puſh thy deſperate guilt ? Art thou not ſtruck with remorſe at the 
feuds and animoſities already occaſioned by the conjunct villainy of 
you, your maſter, and the reſt of the Catilinarian confederacy ? Art 


thou not fatisfyed with having traduced the ſpotleſs character of our 


moſt amiable ſovereign ? Yes, wretch, I bluſh to fay it, thou haſt 
vulify'd, with impunity, thy maſter's maſter in a ſtrain which thou 
durſt not have uſed to the meaneſt ſubject. Art thou not ſatisfy'd 


with having inſtilled in vulgar minds a contempt of regal government? 


 No—not yet content with the accumulated miſeries brought on this 
infatuated country, the inceſſant craviags of their inſatiate rage, muſt 
be glutted with the horrors of a civil war. Until then their diabolical 
{ſchemes remain unaccompliſhed ; until then they cannot introduce 
their republican principles with ſuccels. 

We well know, Edmund, thy maiter to be that falſe Cincinnatus, 
who foſters in retirement thole worthy ſentiments, which by your 
means he ſets forth to the public ; for thou art but a puppet moved at 
his pleaſure, and at his command you ſtep forth the bugbear of oppo- 
ſition ; but for him thou hadſt never been drawn from obſcurity ; 3 
never commenced hireling at the expence of what little reputation 
thou hadſt to loſe. Come forth then thou boy i in politics. Edmund's 
famous maſter was never deſtined to ſhine in a ſphere elevated above 
his turnip field; but when prompted by ambition you aſpired to the 
government of this nation, *twas chen you exhibited a figure ludi- 
crous indeed. 

Intirely ignorant of the ollen! principles requiſite to form a 
ſtateſman, you was the ſhadow of a premier ; and liberal of the pub- 
lic money, you was a prodigal without generolity. In ſhort, your 
elevation was of utility to none but philoſophers: They indeed found 
the vacuum in your ſcull, which they had fo long elſewhere ſearched 
for in vain. To ſupport appearances with the public, you ſupport 
their idol with a firm intention to diſcard him when you have attamed 
the ſummit of your deſires. 

Vol. II. | Xx | Thus 
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Thus truth, honour and honeſty are made ſubſervient to thy infer- 
nal luſt after power ; but ſo power is attained you care not by what 
. means. If ſhame and you has not long ſince ſhook hands, bluſh at 
41% the recollection of having ſupported a man eminent in villainy, whoſe 
1 foul, at enmity with God and man, knows no reſt : His ghaſtly 
| eyes, pale and diſtorted countenance, ſhews a guilty conſcience, and 
| in all his actions there is a fort of wildneſs and diſtraction, which 
1 plainly denotes a perturbed mind, and a heart overflowing with 

impiety and ſedition. Say, my countrymen, does the ſupporters of 
ſuch a fund merit your confidence and eſteem ? Surely no ; *tis impi- 
dus to ſuppoſe it. | 
i The freeholders and men of property in England look upon them 
1 with diſdain, receive their vague profeſſions of friendſhip with con- 
tempt, and are at all times ready to ſhew their utter abhorrence of 
them, and their ſeditious meaſures. 


2 LUCIUS. 


It is eaſy to throw out a feu general reffectious againſt the moſt 
apright characters,; but theſe carry no ſting, while no facts are 
mentioned to confirm them; and we doubt much, that Lucius, in 
the preſent caſe, had none ſuch to produce. 


Number CXX. 


MORNING CHRONICLE. 


Wedneſday, Sept. 12, 1770. | Ne. 400. 


To. L. Oo CHAT HAN. 


” — a 5 1 EAT a». I 
_ i — 3 - a 4 
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» 


My Lord, 


OU are allowed by all Europe, as well as by your native coun- 

try, to be a man of ſuperior talents. The ſhining figure which 

you have always made in the ſenate, and the ſucceſs with which you 
managed the moſt dangerous war that was ever undertaken by this 

nation, have thrown around you a glory which cannot be eclipſed by 

all the efforts of envy and malevolence, Nothing but a deviation 

from that path of virtue, in which you have already ſhone, can tar- 
niſh your fame; and it will be your own fault, if you do not ſtand 
pictured in future annals as a being of a ſpecies ſuperior to that of all 

your cotemporary ſtateſmen. For on what other miniſter can impar- 
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tiality beſtow that praiſe which you receive from the- Author of the 


Reign of George the Third © © Pit may be juſtly faid to be the firſt 


ſtateſman, who in England gained an abſolute aſcendant both in 
council and parliament by the dint of popularity and the rectitude of 
of his conduct.“ 

The only fault with which you can be juſtly charged, is the too 
great facility that you diſcovered in repofing confidence aud power in 
the hands of young men, who had not been ſufficiently tried in the 
furnace of experience z ; and who, by their hollownels and treachery, 
obliged you in a little time to abandon them. I do not here ſpeak of 
Wilkes, becauſe I do not believe that he either trufted, or was truſt- 
ed; and becauſe he is an excentrick genius as well as yourſelf, I will 
confine myfelF to the ite Prime Miniſter, who owed his elevation to 
your good opinion and recommendation ; and who, as foon as he had 
got up, kicked away the ladder on which he had mounted. You 
have been ſince obliged to own that he duped you, that he had gra- 
dually deviated from every agreement, and that he was one of the 
worſt young men this day in England, That he to whom double 
dealing on the turf has rendered double-dealing on every other occa- 
fion habitual, ſhould have attempted to jockey you, is ſurpriſing to 
nobody : but it is ſurpriſing to every body that you ſhould have put it 
in his power to practiſe his ſhuffling arts; and that your wiſdom could 
not guard againſt domeſtic foes as well as againſt foreign enemies: an 
Engliſh ſharper being no leſs dangerons than a French rogue. 

Since a man of your age, experience and penetration, was not 
proof againſt his wiles, why ſhould we wonder that he has impoſed 
upon a young and raw monarch, and brought the aff:irs of the nation 
into the ſame ſtate of perplexity, in which he had involved his own. 
The only ſubje& of wonder is, that he till finds acceſs to your clo- 
ſet, and hopes that you will take his foundered veſſel in tow, though 


he muſt be ſenſible that all the world knows her to have the plague 


on board. Imagining that the ſame ſtate tricks will always ſucceed 
he applies to your compaſſion, as he did once to the generoſity ef the 
late Duke of Cumberland. But, believe me, the ſame honour will 
not attend an act of charity to him from you as from William Au- 
guſtus. However much it may be the part of a Chriſtian to receive 
with open arms a returning prodigal, it is the duty of no man to ſet 
before him inſtead of the huſks a fatted calf, till he has fully proved 
the ſincerity of his repentance. After ſo many ſpecimens of his hal- 
lownels and duplicity, nobody can now be lo ignorant of his cha- 
racter, as to ſuſpect that he is capable of amendment. What is bred 
in the bone will not eaſily be got out of the fleſh. Fraud and inſin- 
cerity he has imbibed with his mother's milk, and he will carry them 
with him to his grave. 

How is it then that this Proteus {till viſits Stowe and Hayes ? If 
any negotiation is carried on, if any terins are propoſed, would it not 
have been prudent to have inſiſted on a meſſenger, whole veracity 
might be depended on ? negotiations have already failed through his 

double 
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double dealing. Remember the counterfeited treaty, which he carri- 
ed on with the Marquis of Rockingham, while he was ſigning articles 
with the Bloomſbury Gang; and forbear giving credit to his words. 
Having betrayed all his friends, all the conncctions which he could 
ever boaſt, he is unworthy of your notice. As he ſacrificed Wilkes, 
as he acrificed you and every other wellwiſher to England, he will 
ſtill offer you up as victims to his avarice and ambition at the ſhrine 
of the favourite. I am therefore ſurprized that you did not order your 
gate to be ſhut in his face. His reception at your houſe can be deemed 


no good omen by the people of England; nor can it be any acceſſion 


to your popularity. 

The appearance of a modeſt woman at a bagiio, or in the com- 
pany of a common proſtitute, can never add 1 our idea of her chaſ- 
tity. Why ſhould not the character o a patriot receive an equal 
{tain from aſſociating with a prb/ic plunderer ? The open and unre- 
futed charge of corruption, which was brought againſt him in the 
caſe of Hine, gives me a jult right to uſe theſe expreſſions. 

You will ſay, perhaps, that he came as a ſuppliant, confeſſing 
Wh tears in his eyes, his manifold fins and tranſgreſſions. and vow- 


ing with many oaths and proteſtations, to be no more guilty of be- 


traying his friends. Alas! Theſe are the arts by which he has ruin- 
ed many a ſimple maid. But it is hoped, that ſimplicity is no part 
of your character. You will not truſt the tears of the crocodile. 
Were you once more to venture on the ſame bottom with him, 
you would foon find yourſelf adrift on a rotten plank. Your cha- 
racters and diſpoſitions are as oppoſite and incompatible as vinegar and 
oil, and will never incorporate, or enter into a friendly union. The 
very odium, which will follow a coalition, will ruin your popularity, 
on which the ſucceſs of your ſchemes depends. Men can never be- 
believe, that if he is yoked with you he will not give you the flip, or 
draw in a contrary direction, fo as to embarraſs and fruſtate all your 
projects. You threatened laſt winter to impeach. The dread of 
this ſtep is the ſource of his late propoſals. As a ſecurity to himſelf 
and his aſſociates, he would divide the oppoſition, and detach from 
its intereſt the principal leader. If you perſevere, eternal honour will 
be your reward; if you yield, eternal infamy will be your portion. 


GRACCHUS, 


Nu mber 
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lee LDG ER. 


Saturday, Sept. 15, 1770. No. 3344. 


HERE is fo ſtrong a ſimilitude between religious and political 
bigotry, that I often wonder why the ſame good ſenſe which 
renders the firſt deteſtable to the reflection of an Engliſhman, does 
not fill him with an honeſt abhorrence of the latter : Political 
bigotry is no leſs intolerant than religious, it requires an implicit 
ſacrifice of our reaſon, and devotes all who differ from its tenets to 
the deepeſt abyſs of deſtruction. That this opinion is unhappily too 
well founded in truth, the ſmalleſt enquiry into the hiſtory of modern 
Patrotiſm will abundantly convince us. The gentlemen who have 
erected themſelves into our National redeemers will allow no exami- 
nation whatever into the ſanctity of their doctrines ; we mult believe 
them entirely, or reject them entirely; we muſt either become their 
profeſſed idolators, or iucur the whole weight of their vengeance. 
To argue is to be heretical ; and an independent exerciſe of our 
judgments, is to be totally enſlaved. 
As far as the ſuperſtition of modern Patrioti/m has extended in the 
Britiſh dependencies, it has been equally diſtinguiſhed by its deſpotiſm 
and abſurdity. What, let me aſk, but political tyranny in the ex- 


treme, can induce the inhabitants of Maſſachuſetts Bay to calumniate 


the people of New-York, and to brand them with the infamous epi- 


thet of ſlaves, merely for a difference in ſentiment ? Shall the right. 


of acting in conformity to their own wiſhes conſtitute ſo honourable 
a part of the Boſton Characteriſtic? And ſhall an exertion of the 
very ſame right, expoſe the New-Yorkers to the general reproach of 
their fellow ſubjects? Shall liberty in the one, be ſtigmatized as ſla- 
very in the other ? And ſhall the firſt urge that identical free agenc 


on which they particularly plume themſelves, againſt their brethren 


of the latter, as an inſtance of the groſſeſt criminality ? This is bigotry 
in politics with a witneſs.— Tis the direct language of religious in- 
tollerancy. We ſhall worſhip as we think proper, but you muſt 
F< not pray as you pleaſe; to do what we eſteem laudable, practiſe 
% what you yourſelves conſider as unjuſt ; and you ſhall hold a 
te tolerable place in our good opinion, the moment you forfeit 
“ every pretenſion to your own.“ 

Ay, but ſay the Boſtonites on this occaſion, “ Are not the New- 
4% Yorkers entitled to the contempt, to the execration of all the 
te other Colonies? And don't they in open violation of a ſolemn. 


& agreement, import Britiſh Manufactures ?'? In a former ws I 
ve 
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have obſerved, that the New-Yorkers entered into the non-importin 
ſcheme, with the fame intention which hen apparently actuated the 
conduct of the fiſter Provinces. They entered into it for the benefit, 
not for the deſtration of their country; to remove imaginary oppreſ- 
ſions, not to eſtablich real grievances. When, therefore, experience 
had convinced them, that the means was not calculated to effect 
the end propoſed ; when they ſaw fraud and avarice making an infa- 
mous market of publick opinion ; when they beheld thoſe who roared 
loudeit againſt the tyranny of Great-Britain, ruling with all the wan- 
tonneſs of barbarity over their deluded fellow- ſubjects, and ſaw the 
Engliſh Parliament kindly ſolicitous to remove every ſource of com- 
plaint as far as they could remove it conſiſtently with the preſervation 
of their equitable authority: When they ſaw all this, the ſame prin- 
ciple of national ſpirit which originally led them to diſcontinue the 
purchaſe of our manufactures, as naturally induced them to renew 
their trade, and I little expected that we on this {ide of the Atlantic 
fhould upbraid them for laying out their money with ourſelves, how- 
ever a conduct of that kind, might expoſe them to abuſe, from the 
inconſiderate zealots of America. 

But probably the Patriots of Boſton will inſiſt, that the New- 
Yorkers had no /ega/ right to withdraw themſelves from the non-im- 
portation-agreement. Probably they will fay, that having once en- 
tered into it, they were bound, in juſtice, not to retreat without the 
expreſs concurrence of the other Colonies. To ſupport this reaſoning, 
it will be neceſſary to mention what Law the New-Yorkers have 
violated by their late revolution to import. The Aſſociating 70? to 
import, we very well know was againſt the fpirit of every law rela- 
ting to Great - Britain and her American Provinces: And though the 
preſent conduct of New-York may be judged treaſonable at the bar 
of a Maſſachuſets- Bay Mob, yet, I truſt, while it is conformable to the 
Genius of the Britifh Government, while it is conformable to every 
end and intention for which Colonization was folely inſtituted origi- 
mally, that it will. meet the applaute of all good men, and thar this 
Kingdom, at leaft, will ceaſe to infult the Attachment, the Loyalty 
of the New- Yorkers, if they are not even to hope for our warmeſt 
approbation. —* Fis only impudence in the Siſter Dependencies, to 
claim a right of arraigning their proceedings :—But, in ws, it is ab- 
folute lunacy : — The reproach they now undergo from the American 
Patriots, is born entirely upon ot account; and their reſolution to 
import, is evidently for or benefit: Shall we then brand them for 
entertaining an affection for oxr/e/ves, and ridicule their want of ſpi- 
rit becauſe they datifully acknowledge our authority? Inſtead of diſ- 
tinguiſhing their allegiance with honour, ſhall we aſſiſt in pronoun. 
cing it infamous? And, inſtead of holding it out as an object of imita- 
tion, at this critical period, to the other Colonies, ſhall we teach the 
other Colonies univertally to deſpiſe it? Yes, Modern patriotiſm will 
do all this, modern patrioti/a will paint the intereſt of England in 
5 to the eyes of Eogliſtanen, and what is ſtill more 
| melancholly, 
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melancholly, the eyes of Engliſhmen will be raviſhed with the in- 
fernal deception. | | 

The reaſon indeed which the Boſtonites aſſign fur calling the News 
Yorkers a Province of Slaves, is perfectly whimſical ; yet as it ſhews 
the abſurdity of political ſuperſtition in the fulleſt point of view; it 
may not be unneceſſary to ſtate it a little clearly to the Reader, 
« The New-Yorkers (exclaim the Patriots of Boſton) are the baſeſt 
« ſet of Slaves in the Univerſe ; they find it their intereſt, and we 
« know it is their inclination, to deal with Great-Britain ; they ac- 
« cordingly ſend over orders for Britiſh Manufactures, and conſe- 
« q.zently, this attention to their own emolument, this gratification 
c of their own wiſhes, proves them to be a ſcandalous communit 
c of Slaves. What can be greater ſlavery than to conſult their own 
ce welfare? What can betray a more ignominious degree of turpi- 
cc tude, than to advance their own happineſs ? None but the loweſt 
« Slaves would do either. Had they, contrary to their inclinations, 
ce adhered to the agreement of non-importation, and /acrificed their 
« proſperity from a fear of incurring our reſentment, they would 
cc have ſtill been free. But refuſing to continue a meaſure which 
« they diſapproved, to adopt another which they found agrecable, 
ec and preferring a friendſhip with the Mother Country to a painful 
cc ſubjection under us; they have ſquandered away the ineſtimable 
c Birth-right of conſtitutional Liberty: They are Slaves for follow- 
cc ing the dictates of their will; they are Slaves for having diſobey- 
& ed our commands, and are the moſt infamous of all Slaves, for 
c maintaining their natural independence, as members of the Britiſh 
«& Empire. 


LYCOMEDES. 
Number CXXII. 
MORNING CHRONICLE. 
Saturday, September 10, 1770. : No. 403, 
SIR 


1 Apprehend there is no ſerious thinker, who is really a well-wiſher 
L to this country, but muſt ſee with great uneaſineſs, the daily ac- 
counts in our papers, of the prodigious increaſe of the Ruſhan navy; 
in ſo much, that I believe, within theſe ſox weeks, there is N - 
: 6 a capita 
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capital port in Europe, from whence we have not received account: 
of the arrival of ſome of her Imperial Majeſty's ſhips of war, which 
ſtill continue to paſs from the Baltic mto the Mediterranean, in ſqua- 
drons of fix, eight, or more veſſels, every one being mann'd with a 
certain number of Engliſh officers and failors. 

For my own part I am not politician enough, to decide upon the 
proceedings of Adminiſtration, but I know the conduct of ours in the 
preſent caſe, ſeems to be contrary to that of all the great maritime 
and commercial ſtates that have yet appeared in the world, who al- 
ways eſteemed a neighbouring prince's offering to ſet up a naval pow- 
er by building more ſhips of war than were requiſite to ſecure the 
trade of his ſubjects from piracies, &c. to be as juſt a foundation of 
political jealouſy, as the raiſing of new forts upon his frontiers, or the 
levying a formidable army in a time of profound peace ; and therefore 
they have always taken meaſures either to prevent ſuch attempts, or 
to deſtroy them in their birth: this was the practice of the Romans, 
and this has been the policy of his Majeſty's royal predeceſſors, the 
kings of England. | 

The Romans as ſoon as they had acquired the ſovereignty of the 
ſeas (which they thought not dearly purchaled with the loſs of a- 
bove ſeven hundred ſhips) immediately entered upon meaſures to pre- 
ſerve fo valuable an acquiſition ; they grew watchful over their new 


dominion, and were ſoon alarmed by the ſmalleſt umbrage from any 


power that did but ſeem to intertere with them in naval affairs. It 
was from theſe political conſiderations, that they would not permit 
the Carthaginians to fit out any fleets ; and that they forbad Antio- 
chus (at that time the greateſt king in the Eaſt) to build more than 
twelve ſhips of war. 

It is not an empty title which the kings of England have always 
taken to themſelves, of being /ipreme Lords and Governors of the 


ocean ſurrounding the Britiſh ſhore ; but a right which, they have 


conſtantly maintained at the expence of numerous fleets. 

In that famous accord made between our great Edward I. and 
Philip the Fair of France, it appears that the French king was, by 
him, called to an account for piracies committed by his ſubjects with- 
in the Britiſh ſeas : and by that memorable ordinance made at Haſt- 
ings, in the reign of King John of England, the honour of the flag 
(ever claimed by the Engliſh) is decreed to take place univerſally, not 
barely as a civility, but as a right to be paid (cum debita reverentia) 
with due deference. | EO 

There is no occaſion for troubling you, Mr, Printer, with a detail 
of examples, to the preſent purpoſe, ſince nothing is more known in 
our Engliſh hiſtory, than that our kings have been jealous of their 
neighbours making uſe of any pretext to increaſe their naval ſtrength, 


and have accordingly judged it of the greateſt importance to fruſtrate - 


fuch defigns, though at the riſque of a war. For what leſs did our 
immortal Queen Elizabeth riſque, when ſhe ſent to the French king, 


to prohibit his building any more ſhips of war, than what he then had 


without 


— —— — — 
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without her leave firſt obtained? This was an inſtance of wiſdom and 
reſolution, worthy a prince who claimed the ſovereignty of the ſea. 

I ſhall cloſe theſe reflections with an obſervation, worthy the ſerious 
attention of every Engliſhman, that empire has always followed trade, 
travelling (as it were) from one part of the world, to the other, as 
commerce has ſhifted its ſtation, Should the Ruſſians become a re- 
ſpectable maritime power, and drive the Turks out of Europe, as is high- 
ly probable to be the caſe, they will be the people beſt ſituated, both 
N orth and South, for inland as well as navigation trade, of any in 
the univerſe. | | 

Cicero, who was at the head of affairs in a moſt powerful ſtate, 


eighteen hundred years ago, furniſhes us with the following political 
maxim: 


Qui mare teneat eum neceſſe rerum potiri. 


And the practices of all princes who have liv'd ſince that time, and either 

deſigned to extend their dominions or render themſelves conſiderable 

to their neighbours, fully prove the axiom to be true. Now if the 

dominion of the ſea is abſolutely neceſſary to a people who aim at 
1 empire, of how much greater moment is it to a nation, whoſe grandeur, 

whoſe very being depends upon commerce and navigation ? and ſhould 

not ſuch a nation, look upon .every attempt towards eſtabliſhing a 

new maritime power in Europe, as the moſt fatal, and therefore the 

molt unpardonable injury that can be offer'd to her? 

I am, Sir, 
A conſtant Reader, and 
Admirer of the Morning Chronicle. 
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HOUGH this age is an age of complaints againſt government, 
few have had the virtue or intelligence to folicit the removal of 
what is a real grievance. A ſhameful relaxation has crept into every 
branch of the executive power, when the wiſe people of England com- 


Plain of tyrannies and oppreſſions from adminiſtration. Intelligent 
Vol. II. | y men 
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thers, the defects proceeding from their own want of real parts and 


averſion. | 


men might have actually ſuppoſed that the pretended: arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the ſervants of the crown are mere irony, were not the 
complaints of the ignorant of too long a continuance to be taken in 
a ludicrous light. In ſhort, the preſent method of carrying on go- 
vernment, if it deſerves that name, is ſo nugatory, that the community 
ſeems to be rather held together by an eſtabliſked habit, than by a 
well-executed ſyſtem of laws. 

The opinion upon which all government depends, is in a great 
meaſure deſtroyed by the verſatility of our councils, and the want of 
neceſſary ſupport to the inferior ſervants of the crown. Ruinous con- 
ceſſions have been made to the moſt daring diſturbers of the public 
tranquility ; and the vulgar, upon both ſides of the Atlantic, begin 
to think that they have a preſcriptive right to licentiouſneſs. Inſults 
and oppreſſive outrages committed againſt the ſupporters of legal au- 
thority, have been for ſeveral years back overlooked ; and ſucceſſive 
Miniſters ſought for preſent repoſe, in the moſt humiliating fawnings 
upon the inſolent invader of all order and government, 

Courage is certainly a virtue that defcends from God, and it is 
very ſparingly beſtowed in this profligate age. The Nobility, who 
from their birth and fortune, are marked out for public buſineſs, are 
ignorant, luxurious, and timid. Inexperienced in the ways of the 
world, little read in the characters of men, and by conſtitution ſub- 
jected to terror, they ſee every thing through falſe mediums, and mag- 
nify the clamours of a deſpicable rabble to the ſize of their own in- 
herent timidity, Unavailing is the blow from a hand that trem- 
bles ; and the mind that is agitated with vain fears, can only concert 
weak, ridiculous, and ineffectual meaſures. | 

Great men ſeem little ſolicitous about removing, by the abilities of o- 


qualifications. Go to the table of one of them, and it is ten to one 
but you ſee towards the bottom of it, two or three mean- looking 
fellows, whole faces are gathered up into an artificial ſmile, ſeeming 
no leis greedily to ſwallow his unimportant converſation, than his pro- 
viſions. Theſe are his L p's pimps, flatterers, public orators, - 
and private ſecretaries, With thele, this compound of pride, folly, 
and inanity, attempts to govern a powerful and high-ſpirited nation. 
He attempts it, but (as in every thing elle) his endeavours are thoſe 
of mere impotence and incurable debility. nm 
It is but juſtice to own, that the ſeverity of the above truths is 
not meant to expoſe any particular character in this nation. The 
cap fits two thirds of the men who of late years have ſucceſſively pof- 
ſeſſed the great offices of ſtate. Ignorant of human nature, they 
hate thoſe who know the world; illiterate themſelves, they affect to 
deſpiſe men of learning ; and incorrigibly dull, genius is their utter 


Tt is no matter of wonder, then, that a nation, which abounds 
with men of abilities and genius, ſhould brook il] the government or 
a weak m——y, and their deſpicable paraſites. From this ſource, 
| e 7 | and 
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and not from the oppreſſions of a race of men who have not parts to 
exert the inherent power of their offices, that diſcontent, which has 
. prevailed for many years, has ſprung. 

Men of talents are the natural foes of the ſtupid ; and literary per- 
ſons never give any quarter to preſumptuous blockheads. The miſera- 
ble culprits are therefore toſſed from one pen to another, and their 

wry faces and pitiful complaints afford amuſement to a nation, in eve- 
ry other reſpect humane. 
A nobleman, who wiſhes to govern his country in tranquility, muſt 
fly off from tlie eſtabliſhed manners of his order: Though, perhaps, 
born with good parts, he mult not expect to be wiſe by mere intui- 
tion; and he muſt_diſcard the companions of a life of pleaſure; from 
the more momentous one of bulincls, The flattery that ſoothes his 
vanity, is not ſufficient to gain the people; and the beſt judges of 
horſes too frequently know little of men. 
To procure a Wh , and ſecure a vote, require different talents; 
and he that ſpeaks beſt at table i is 0! ten dumb, or talks very feebly in 
the Senate-Houſe. 

A Miniſter, who wiſhes'to govern like one, muſt have his field la- 
bourers as well as menial ſervants ; and. if he connects the deſpicable 
pleaſures of the times to the more elevated joys ariſing from well-re- 
.gulated policy, he mult execute them by very different hands. 

From general reflections, Mr. Printer, Lintend to deſcend to par- 
ticulars in another letter, and to trace the preſent diſturbances to a 
more probable fource than the oppreſſion of Government. 

f To quiet the people, it is neceſſary to alter the ſyſtem of gover- 
| ning. A pampered borſe is apt to run away with the rider, when 
he feels the bridle hanging Joſe on his. mane, 
SISENNA. 
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F. . the hiſtories of thoſe various nations, in Which free 
governments have been eſtabliſhed, it evidently appears, that a 
certain degree of faction, as directing individuals to their ſeparate in- 
tereſts, or coaleſcing (and thereby, becoming more formidably com- 
pacted) under the appellation of a party, has at all times inſeparably 
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awaited on ſuch civil eſtabliſhments ; nor is it leſs evident, that a 
fpirit of maintaining, and an unconquerable firmneſs and difintereſted 
motives in aſſerting principles of a contrary tendency, have been e- 
qually coeval with them. To diſcriminate therefore the real gene- 
rous lover of his country, from the ſpecious ſelfiſh impoſtor, ſhould 
be the buſineſs of every perſon who wiſhes to judge for himſelf in mat- 
ters of national concern. It is only by the baſe, pernicious arts of 
afſumed patriotiſm, that our conſtitution can ever be deſtroyed, it 
being almoſt invulnerable, and ſufficiently ſecured on every other fide, 
but that of treachery and a breach of confidence; it deſpiſes the bru- 
tal force of the unjuſt, the inſolent, and the ambitious ; it is not falſe 
virtue and plauſibility, but hollow appearances, that can prove effectu- 


ally deſtructive to its improvement and ſtability. 


The vaſt addition of wealth which attended the introduction of 
arts, trade, and manufactures, into this kingdom, as well as tho 
extenſive branches of commerce opened by our intercourſe with th e 
Eaſtern-and Weſtern worlds, from the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, to the breaking out of the civil wars, threw a weight into 
the popular ſcale, to which it had been hitherto a ſtranger ; it was 
likewiſe the æra which gave birth to the mode of patriotiſm, whe- 
ther ſpurious or genuine that now prevails. There were many indica- 
tions given of this new-acquired ſtrength, even in the days of Eliza- 
beth herſelf, but they were reſtrained partly from motives of pru- 
dence and good temper, and more fo by an affection for the perſon, 
and a reverence and almoſt unlimited confidence in the wiſdom of 
that ſagacious, nurſing mother of her country. 

A ſhort time after the acceſſion of James, the people became more 
conſcious of this importance, and their claims to it were founded on 
ſuch ' extenſive principles, as had lain dormant for almoſt a century 
and a half, but which had never before been exerted by the conſti- 
tuent body of the people, upon any pretence whatſoever ; for as yet, 
they ſeldom Ved as principals, farther than granting or refuſing the 
ſums that were required of them towards defraying the expences of 
the ſtate. This therefore forms one of the moſt remarkable æras of 
Engliſh hiſtory, as it effected a very capital change in the ſpirit, 
though not in the form of our conſtitution. Before this period, the 
real or counterfeit patriot, had ſcarcely any reſource but that of 
arms, and he muſt have been a man of both great natural and ac- 
quired conſideration, who durſt venture to try fo dubious an experi- 
ment, in which he muſt riſk every thing, there being but few ſteps 
to be taken between an avowed diſapprobation of public meaſures, 
and open defiance, The deſtruction of the greater part of the power- 
ful, ancient families of the kingdom, under the two laft Plantage- 
nets, and the whole race of Tudor, the diviſion of church lands, the 
alienation of property by the great land owners, with the other con- 
current circumſtances before mentioned, very obviouſly account for 
this great conſtitutional alteration. A great part of that ſpirit of 
e enquiry 
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enquiry and control, thus ſuppreſſed in the nobles, was transferred 
along with the property, and became diffuſed among the people at 
large, and laid the foundation for the manner in which we at preſent 
expreſs our diſlike, or diſapprobation of public meaſures, as well as 
the means we generally employ to avert the ill effects of one, or ſe- 
cure to us the advantages which we may expect to derive from the 
other; theſe being the two great ſources of public confidence and diſ- 
truſt. It is therefore a matter of the laſt importance to the people, 
that they ſhould be enabled to diſtinguiſh between the genuine effuſions 
of public ſpirit, flowing from a generous heart and clear underſtand- 
ing, and that Kind which has views of ſelf-intereſt, or a ſenſeleſs am- 
bition, ſolely for its object, or is ſupported by an obſtinacy in politi- 
cal error. Truth and reaſon have defined and ſettled the limits, and 
experience mult direct us in making a juſt eſtimate of the real value of 
all candidates for public favour and confidence ; without the follow- 
ing riquiſites no man can be entitled to either. 

iſt. That he be a man of independent fortune, pays his debts, 
and lives within his income. 2dly, That conſcience and a nice ſenſe 
of honour act as forcibly in him, and bind him as ſtrictly, as legal, 
or otherwiſe defined juſtice ; and that in his general intercourſe with 
mankind, he manifeſts a regard for the ſeparate intereſts of humanity, 
and ſhew himſelf poſſeſſed of thoſe tender affections, without which, 
all claims of this nature muſt be a contradiction in terms; for we 
can poſſibly have no juſt idea of a perſon's affection for a whole com- 
munity, who never gave any proof of his attachment or regard for a 
ſingle member of it, except himſelf. zdly, In popular truſts, a con- 
formity in ſentiments, and a tolerable ſhare of ability : the former 
ſhould be the foundation of all ſuch engagements, as the latter is 
highly neceilary to detect artful ſeduction and plauſible impoſition. All 
patriotiſm not fully anſwering the 1ſt and 2d definitions, muſt be 
ſpurious, as it muſt be uſeleſs, if deſtitute of talents and uniformity of 
ſentiments ; and if this plain method of judging of a man's claims to 
the favour of the people, were more generally practiſed, and ſtrictly 
adhered to, the annals of England would never have been diſgraced 
with the name of a Wentworth, a Parker, or a Pultney. 
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S 
that lately in a court of common- council, Mr. Aiderman Wilkes 


endeavoured to put an affront upon the king, by hindering his anfwer 
to the laſt addreſs of the city of London, from receiving the ordinary 
compliment of being entered into the city records. It is cer tainly a 
great diſgrace to this nation, and a ſtrong mark of the degeneracy of 
our manners, that fo infamous and abandoned a wretch ſhould be al- 
lowed to offer, with impunity, inſult and abuſe to his ſovereign. It 
is a mark of the degener acy of our manners, becauſe no man would 
venture at ſuch conduct, if it did not meet with encour agement and 
applauſe. Our nciglibours, tlie French, have not ſo much reaſon to 
love their king or government as we have; but if any one were to 
treat the Grand Monarque as this abandoned villain has oftner than 
once treated the king of Great Britain, he would not long go with- 
out puniſhment. * {i 
In all Monarchical governments, every one who loves his country, 
will likewiſe love his king; and we may be aſſured, that whoever 
offers any. unneceſſary inſult to the one, is not actuated by a regard 
to the other. It is this natural ſentiment which at preſent fills my 
breaſt with indignation, at ſeeing fo high and reſpectable a character 
expoſed to abuſe and inſult, from a man ſo mean, deſpicable and 
' worthleſs. The ſentiment of love to one's country, will likewile, 
wherever it is, always induce a man to pay regard and. reſpect to 
thoſe who are in ſupreme authority over him. If the reſpect owing 

them be once removed, there is an end of all order and government. 
Men of probity will therefore be careful of leſſening this ſentiment of 
reſpe& even where the conduct of the prince is improper and impru- 
dent ; but none, except the moſt totally abandoned to. every wor— 
thy ſentiment, will do fo where there is no juſt or real cauſe of of- 
fence. That in the preſent caſe there was none mult appear perfectly 
evident. Can it be matter of ſurprize or complaint, that though 
the king gave his approbation to the citizens of London, when they 
acted in a loyal manner, he ſhould teſtify his diſpleaſure at them for 
having acted on another occaſion in an illoyal manner? Mr, Wilkes 
himſelf uſed that very freedom with his fovereign, which he takes fo 
ill his ſovereign ſhould uſe with him. He propoſed that the late ad- 
dreſs to the king, ſhould be drawn up with an uncommon caution and 
reſerve, becauſe the city of London had been (as he faid) treated with 
contempt and Re, This very man now pretends to be — 
that 


15 was not without the greateſt indignation I read in your paper, 
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that the king ſhould act with any reſerve to the city of London, by 
which he, on the other hand, thought himſelf and his parliament 
treated with indignity-and inſult : And which had moſt reaſon, let 
the diſpaſſionate and impartial judge. For my part, I think it would 
have betrayed a want of feeling in the king, not to have expreſſed his 
reſentment and indignation at the city of London: And it would 
have been an injuſtice to the reſt of the nation, to have made no diſ- 
tinction between them and that city, which, by enliſting under the 
banners of ſedition, endeavoured to hurry every thing into confuſion, 
tumult and diſorder. 

The conduct of Mr. Wilkes upon this occaſion is quite irreconcile- 

able with the character of a man of virtue or probity. A man of 
virtue will never do any thing, neceſſarily attended with bad'conſe- 
quences, which are not to be compenſated by any good effects deriv- 
ed from it. Now I would be glad to know what ſingle good effect 
can poſſibly be derived from the infult which Mr. W lately 
propoſed to put on his Majeſty. The only effect which it could have 
upon him, would be to excite his reſentment and indignation, If 
there are errors in his adminiſtration ; if there are real grievances 
under which the people labour, it is not by inſult and abuſe to their 
prince they are to expect redreſs, While in this manner not a ſingle 
good effect could be the conſequence of this propoſal, its bad effects 
are many and evident: It tended to leſſen the reſpect of the people 
for their king, to alienate their afteftivns, to remove their confidence, 
: to inflame their minds, and to corrupt their hearts. A propoſal thus 
barren in good, and fruitful in bad effects, could never come from a 
man of virtue or probity. But I miſtake when I attempt to meaſure 
the conduct of this man by the rules of virtue and probity. It is not 
by theſe ſentiments, that this champion of impiety, this promoter of 
ſedition, this inflamer of the people, this defrauder of his creditors, 
has regulated his conduct, 
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OLITICAL writing was once (I do not ſcruple to acknowledge) 
ad thing of uſe, and, though now upon /ees, was formerly prac- 


ticed by miniſters of the firſt rate for learning, education, wit, and 
genius, | | 
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think, two ways by which a political writer may be ſafe; the firſt 


be no ſuch thing as a libel, 
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To go no farther back than the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
eat Lord Burleigh, the moſt inoffenſive and cautious miniſter that 
ever lived, wrote ſeveral political papers; and, what is very remark. 
able, one of them was expreſly intended to defeat the title of Mary 
ueen of Scots to the crown of England, which his miſtreſs, Queen 
Elizabeth, took ſo much amiſs, that ſhe boxed his ears, and he durſt 
not appear before her for a whole fortnight. 
Many other political writers appeared in the ſame reign, but all of 
them wrote with halters about their necks. The conſideration was 
not on what ſubject, or on which ſide they wrote, for their offence 
was writing at all. An arbitrary government V Elizabeth's was 
as much ſo as any one reign in the Engliſh annals) not only hates but 
deſpiſes all writings upon public matters, becauſe the character of an 
arbitrary government in this country is, that no man is to have an 
arbitrium, or will, or ſentiment of any kind, but the miniſter him- 
ſelf. The eternal boaſts, therefore, of our writings concerning the 
liberty of the preſs is merely ideal; and a man may be ſaid, with 
equal propriety, to rob whom he will, as to write what he will, 
Every free-born Britain certainly is at liberty to go upon the high- 
way if he has a mind to riſque his neck, and he has acceſs to the 
liberty of the preſs upon pretty much the ſame terms. It was long 
before I could bring myſelf into this deſpicable way of thinking, with 
regard to the favourite liberty of the preſs we enjoy ; but there is no 
refuting facts; and there are precedents in our law books even of 
ſanguinary puniſhments for papers and pamphlets, that in France, 
Italy, or Spain, would have paſſed not only uncenſured but unnotic- 
ed. The misfortune of an author is, that he is ignorant of the ſen- 
timents of other people : While he thinks he is confining himſelf to 
the manly, the decent exerciſe of the liberty of the preſs, twelve 
other people may think that he has exceeded it ; and while he ima- 
ines he is writing truth, a Judge may tell hem that he has wrote a 
libel ; and, what is worſt of all, they ay believe him. If we look 
into the annals of James and Charles the Firſt, how many ſhameful 
inſtances have we of this obſervation ! To what is it owing ? To 
the Law not pointing out where liberty ends, or licentiouſneſs 
begins. 
It may be ſaid that it is impoſſible to be done; if fo, it is equally 
impoſſible to define in what the liberty of the Britiſh preſs conſiſts. 
A phyſical freedom of action is what every man enjoys by nature; 
and I know of no other freedom an author has, but what may be 
conſtrued into licentiouſneſs, and is therefore puniſhable by Law. 
For my own part, in the preſent ſtate of the preſs, there are, I 


is, by taking away all liberty of writing on public or perſonal mat- 
ters; the next is, by giving it a general impunity, 

Puniſh every thing, or puniſh nothing, tends to the ſame purpole ; 
If no ſuch thing as a proſecution for a libel was to be, there could 


Malice 
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Malice would become ſo common, that it would be diſregarded ; 
and by neither having beginning nor end, it could have no bounds, 

and therefore no exiſtence. 

It is well known, that about three hundred years ago, witchcraft 
was ſo common in the low countries eſpecially in thoſe parts which 
now compoſe the ſeven united provinces, that the whole brood of 

old women was in danger of periſhing; no ſooner did a matron pals 
the 5oth year of her age, than ſhe became of courſe a witch, and 
was burnt. The government, at laſt, took notice of this depopula- 
tion, and a law was made, which continues to this day, making it 
capital felony for any one to accuſe another of witchcraft ; and ever 
!ince that law paſſed, no ſuch thing as a witch has been heard of 
through all thoſe provinces. | 

Was ſuch an univerſal impunity eſtabliſhed, wha. Admiral, what 
General, or what Miniſter, or what man, could be afraid of having 
his reputation wounded from the prels : The indiſcriminate exerciie 
of malevolence would then deſtroy its own qualities, and, at leaſt, 
become ſo .common, as to be an object of contempt and neglect. 


IamSIR, 
Your humble Servant, 
H. G. 
Number CXXVII. 
F EE LEN 
"_ September 17, 170. No. 12,963. 


N ING the many events and counſels about which Guicciardini 
gives his judgment, it is very remarkable that he never al- 
cribes any act to virtuc, religion or conſcience, as if theſe things exiſted 


in theory alone; imputing all actions, though ever ſo laudable, to 


the vile pri inciples of vanity and ſelf-intereſt. 
However true this may be in general, yet to admit of no excep- 
tion, I think, is flandering human nature, and making a villain of 


it. For though it cannot be denied but man is caſt in ſuch a mould 


as ealily to yicld to the impreſſions of vanity, aud that ſelf-intereſt is 
too frequently the ſecret motive to which his beſt actions, materially 
conſidered, are owing ; yet it will by no means follow from thence, 
that ſome actions may not proceed from good and generous motives. 
And where ſeveral motives may reaſonably be aligned for any action, 
it is more generous, not to ſay more Chriſtian, to aſcribe it to the belt 

Vol. II. 2 motives; 
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motives ; and if the act lays no reſtraint upon the freedom of indivi- 
. duals, nor renders their condition worſe, it muſt be highly injurious, 


and againſt all the rules of candour, to exclude virtue from it. 

In an act whereby a man gives up a perſonal right, - or private ad- 
vantage, with a view of ſerving the public, nobody can doubt of the 
virtue, whether the public good is really promoted by it or not. But 
why ſhould another, leſs zealous for the public good, or perhaps 
more diffident of its utility, be forced into the like conduct, or 
ſtigmatized as a villain for a difference in opinion? It is like erecting 
an inquiſition upon the ruins of conſcience and common ſenſe. 

Zeal may be carried to as pernicious a length in politics as in re- 
ligion, Under the diſcipline of Popery an Engliſh free-thinking gen- 
tleman would complain very hard to be obliged under the pains 
of an inquiſition, to cover his head with aſhes ; and a lady would 
think it equally hard to be obliged to wear fackcloth, under the pre- 
tence of ſerving God. And if this reſtraint appears grievous in reli- 
gion, ſurely it muſt be ſo in politics, eſpecially if God may be ſerved, 
and the public benefited equally as well by powdering the hair and 
wearing of ſilk. ; | 

What I mean by this obſervation, is to ſhew, that ſo far as compul- 
ſion prevails, ſo far freedom ceaſes to exiſt; and it is no great ſign of 


_ patriotic principles to be zealous in promoting the public advantage 


at the expence of private liberty; but it is a ſign of perſecuting prin- 


_ciples, which are the diſtinguiſhed characteriſtics of popery and Puri- 


taniſm. | 

How juſtly the people of Boſton may be charged with theſe prin- 
ciples, is evident from the preſent diſtracted ſituation of their affairs. 
It is now as meritorious to find out an ter, as it was ſome time 
ago to find out a witch; and the detection is no leſs fatal to the one 
than it has been to the other. Never was the game of croſs purpo- 
ſes played with ſo much wantonneſs and cruelty. Liberty is the ge- 
neral cry, whilſt property is invaded in every quarter. Proteus never 
aſſumed a greater variety of forms than Liberty does there. In one 
corner you will find Liberty in the character of a Beadle, ſeizing a 
barber or baker's boy for bringing home a peruke or pye on the Sab- 
bath. Go alittle farther, and you will find Liberty in the ſhape of 
an Elder, exclaiming againſt, and fighting with another Elder, to diſ- 
place a thoughtleſs paſtor tor profanely ſwinging his cane on his fin- 
ger, and ſmiling on the Lord's-Day ; for which I can give chapter 


and verſe. In another ſtreet you may meet Liberty acting the part 


of an exciſeman, looking out for imported inſtead of run goods; with 
this difference, however, that one ruins the unfair, but the other the 
fair dealer. Proceed a little farther, and you will find liberty exer- 
ciſing the office of Jack Ketch ; with this difference likewiſe, that one 
executes according to law, the other contrary to law. Step into 
ſome ſhops, and you will find Liberty ſelling the mutilated manufac- 
tures of Great-Britain and Ireland, as manufactures of the colony ; 
and, in an hour afterwards, informing againſt a neighbour, . 2 

| 5 plunder 


* 
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plunder his ſhop, tarring and feathering him, for not having a heart 


capable of the ſame roguery and deceit. Viſit the Sanctuary, and 
there you will ſee Liberty in the garb of a preacher of peace and o- 
bedience to the Higher Powers, whilſt ſhe is ſowing the ſeeds of oligar- 
chy and rebellion, repreſenting monarchy and epiſcopacy as the diſ- 
penſers of tyranny, and the ſubverters of thoſe principles which their 
forefathers brought with them into that wilderneſs. 

In ſhort, the moſt violent and iniquitous meaſures, ſanctiſied with 
the form of godlineſs and the ſhew of patriotiſm, appear meritorious 
to theſe bigotted fons of Liberty ; and neither common reaſon, or 
common Juſtice will be conſidered by them, whilſt they are allowed 
by other colonies, to be the principal actors in, and ſupreme judges 
of, the preſent conteſt between them and the mother- country. 

Large allowances ought to be made for the conduct of a deluded 
multitude, though ſuch conduct ſhould be attended with the fapercili- 


ous airs of election or unconditional grace; than which nothing ſours the 


temper more, or renders a man leſs fit for ſociety. But the framers 
or fomenters of the deluſion deſerve no lenity ; becauſe being men of 
letters and experience, at leaſt aſſuming that character, they enhance 
their guilt, and by the equitable rules of their Chriſtian profeſſion, 
deſerve a double portion of ſtripes. | 

Charity might lead us to believe, that men are deceived themſelves 
becauſe they can impoſe upon others; but experience demonſtrates the 


reverſe ; and the deference that is due to human nature will not per- 


mit us to think her ſo defective in point of right or wrong, as that 
any man, who chuſes to act up to the light of reaſon, can think it 
right to do evil, even though good was to be the unavoidable conſe- 
quence. That it was expedient that one man ſhould die rather than 


a whole nation ſhould periſh, was a Jewiſh plea for committing a 


flagrant act of injuſtice ; and if it is right, nevertheleſs, in reſpect to 
an individual, it muſt be equally right in reſpect to a colony. It is 
Better, therefore, that one colony ſhou!d be cut off, than that all the 
colonies ſhould ſuffer. And what colony is ſo fit for the reſentment 
of an inſulted mother country, as that which has taken the lead, and 
glories in her obſtinacy, above all the reſt ? 


A colony of people who make godlineſs, zeal, ſcruple, religion, 


and liberty, the motives of their proceedings, like a city ſet upon a hill, 


becomes conſpicuous and exemplary ; but where each of theſe pre- 
tences have a meaning contrary to the ſimple conſtruction and gene- 
ral acceptation of the thing; where the ſanctified inhabitants expound 


theſe terms according to their own whims; jt becomes a duty to ex- 


poſe the fallacy and prevent deception. 


Godlineſs upon the tip of the tongue is hypocriſy in the heart of | 


theſe people. Zeal is a colour for brutality of outrage. Scruple is 
a perverſe diſpoſition to ſtruggle with authority. Religion is a buſh 
that fills all gaps, the bare naming of which diſcharges the obligati- 
ons of it. And Liberty is an uncontrollable licence to reap all ad- 
vantages, with contributing as little as they pleaſe to the ſupport of 


the 
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the ſtate. It is a privilege of libelling the government, of murther- 
ing the ſervants of the crown in the execution of their office ; of plun- 

dering and abuſing the fair dealer ; and of calling upon the mob to 

juſtify and ſupport their proceedings. 

As God is the only unerring ſearcher of hearts, and can alone view 
the thoughts, and motives of action in the bed of conception, the a- 
But when 
we find an incongruity between the actions and profeſſions of men; 
when they are forwarding their republican views, and purſuing their 
particular animoſities, as well as private intereſts, at the ſame time 
that they pretend to be loyal ſubjects and good Chriſtians ; I think we 
may, without any oftence to charity, charge theſe inconſiſtent chriſ- 
tians with acting upon violent, unjuſt and rebellious principles; con- 
ſequently if they do not immediately return to their allegiance, as moſt 
of the other colonies have done, without preſuming ſtill to ſound the 
trumpet of ſedition, they ought to be looked upon as following the 
ſteps of their forefathers ; who, if hiſtory informs us right, never kept 
faith with God or man; nor were ſatisfied till they had affected the 


confuſion and ruin of the ſtate ; and they ought to be treated with a 
ſeverity ſuch principles deſerve. 


MERCATOR AMERICANUS. 


OR 


Number CXXVIII. 
VTV 


Thurſday, Sept. T1, 1770. No. 12,964. 


1 Have known many a man, run mad with party, tire you with pro- 
feſſions of his independency, his moderation, and his freedom from 
prejudices of all kinds. This makes me a little cautious in my own 
profeſſion ; but as far as a man can know himſelf, I think I am not 
the dupe of any party. I confeſs my grand objec 3 is to fee my King a 
great and glorious Prince loved by his people, reſpected by his neigh- 
bours, and participating with his people that domeſtic felicity which 
his good government alone can inſure to them. I own this to be my 
grand object; and let no man ſtile me Courtier, or King's friend 
in deriſion; it is not from a want of love or attention to my country, 
that I mention my Prince's happineſs and glory as my grand object; 

for I am convinced that a King! 8 — is the Ane inſtrument of a 


nation 8 
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nation's happineſs. The limits of a paper allow not room enough 
to prove every propoſition ; one mult take, as it were, the concluſi- 
ons of long diſcuſſions, and truſt that others, having fallen into the 
{ime reaſonings with one's ſelf, will adopt the ſame concluſions. With- 
out offence to thoſe who affect a very contrary opinion, then let me 
aſſert, that the King's happinels and glory ought to be the firſt con. 
ſideration with good ſubjects, not only as their duty, but as wiſe men, 
conſulting their own intereſt, and promoting their country's true haps 
pineſs. I am myſelf perſuaded, that if, in the end, his majeſty is 
convinced that the rights of his people have been invaded by the 
Middleſex election, or that they have real fears about America, bis 
indulgent care of his people will, in the end, cauſe him to act for 
their gratification; ; and I own I wait with patience for that day. In 
the mean time let me fay, I think it neither wite nor prudent, nor 
perhaps honeſt, to irritate the ſores, and widen the breach by con- 
tinual ſcurrility. Calumny and defamation are a diſgrace to ever 
party that uſe them ; but I avow, that I think it neither tor the dip- 
nity nor the benefit of the crown, to ſuffer the writers, on their 
fide, to throw loads of dirty and idle abuſe upon their opponents; 
let the rage of the mob, and the ſpleen of dilappointed ambition, 
vent themſelves in low ſcurrility; but let government {till preſerve a 
ſenſe of decency and dignity. 

Let Duke or no Duke, Junius not the - firſt, or the firſt, vilify the 
duke of Grafton; the noble duke, I will anſwer, can laugh at, or 
deſpiſe the idle attack. Oppolition has that one advantage over ad- 
miniſtration, that no one is anſwerable for their wild extravagancies ; 
but government is, in a manner, reſponſible tor thoſe who write on 
her fide ; it is a ſort of regular ſtrength, and certainly, for the moſt 
part, under tolerable diſcipline againſt raw, undiſciplined, light 
troops, that run about ſometimes here, ſometimes there, perhaps 
with now and then a good markiman among them, who may, per- 
adventure, at times, make a hit; but the embodied, ſolid force loſes 
its whole advantage when it runs about the field ; now flap at this, 
now at that. Certainly it now and then happens, that theſe field 
ſcamperers are pretty well matched; I confeſs I deem Cinna and 
Anti-Cinna as equal combatants as ever mounted a wooden ſtage ; 
only I think I am much obliged to Anti-Cinna for telling us, that 
he has ſilenced Cinna, who always appears in the very identical pa- 
per where his antagoniſt ſwears he bas Knocked out his brains. It 
uſed to vex me to {ce this frequently happen to the firſt Junius, at 
the very foot of whoſe letter we frequently ſaw a bold champion, 
who, in ſpite of our having read a Junius immediately over his head, 
talked big and boldly, and averred that he had ſilenced him. I, for 
once, confeſs mylelf obliged to Mr. Arti-Cinna, for copying this 
dull and idle folly ; and I will own too, that I ſhould be ſtill more 
obliged to him, if he could prove his words, and really filence Cin- 
na; for I am perſuaded Cinna does more miſchief to the cauſe he' 
writes for, than ten Anti- Cinnas will ever be capable of. I muſt © 
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confeſs I cannot ſay that I am, as the ſecond Junius ſays he is, equal in 
rank with the duke of Grafton ; but I have more than once had the 
opportunity of giving my opinion, that ſcurrility and defamation are 
improper tools for government to uſe. Oppoſition has a kind of 
preſcriptive right to thoſe wind-inſtruments ; but it is reſerved to our 
times, that government ſhould diſgrace itſelf by levelling all charac- 
ters. There are bad men (I ſuppoſe their warmeſt friends won't 
pretend to the contrary) in the oppoſition ; let the poſitive facts of 
their iniquity be made known ; it is juſtice to the people. It is pro- 
per that W $'s life ſhould have been publiſhed, and that V n's 
filly attempt ſhovld have been expoſed : but, for the fake of govern- 
ment, let it not be ſaid, that every man not in office is a rogue and 
a raſcal. It is his majeſty's right, when he pleaſes, to place and diſ- 
place his ſervants ; and if all but the preſent ſet are ſuch ſad people, 
what is to become of government upon a change of men, not to ſay 
upon their deaths? 1 am very well ſatisfied with the preſent ſet : 
with a little management of their own, none who have preceded 
them in this reign but might have gone on and have done the king's 
buſineſs. Thoſe who ſhall ſucceed them may do fo too; and let us 
hope thoſe are honeſt men, and able men, whenever the cauſe of their 
country, and their Prince's pleaſure ſhall call them to their country's 
ſervice. In the mean time, for the honour of government, and for 
their own ſakes, when they ſhall fit at the other fide of the Houſe, 
let me intreat, I dare not ſay adviſe, Lord North to direct a little 
leſs ſcurrility to be uſed by the Court writers, and let their aſſerti- 
ons be advanced with a little more diſcretion ; for improbabilities ne- 
ver ſerved any cauſe, and have diſgraced many. G. Granville is 
not a fool ; Lord Chatham is not out of his ſenſes, and a mere place- 
ſeeker. I am confident his ſovereign, as well as his conntry, remem- 
bers the glories which his great ſpirit obtained for this nation in the 
laſt war. | 

The world revolts when they are told that Sir G. Savile is a cow- 


ard, an incendiary, anda tool. Lord Rockingham's conduct in the vari- 
ous colliſion of parties, has proved he is far from being a weak man; the 


property of theſe two, the vaſt riches of the Granville name, the im- 
menſe poſſeſſions of the Portland and Devonſhire families, make it a 
filly thing to fay the party in oppoſition are an hungry, idle, and 
beggarly ſet. To ſay that Mr. Wedderburn, the firſt man at the 
bar, is waiting to fell himſelf ; or that Mr. Burke, the firſt man in 


the Houſe of Commons, longs to facrifice all for a place, and yet 


gets none, are fooliſh ſtories ; becauſe every dabler in politics ſees, 
that undoubtedly Government cannot be thought ſo idle as not to ſe- 
cure them both, if they knew they were ſo eaſily to be had; and 


without offence to theſe Gentlemen, I don't ſay they are or are not 


to be had; but poſſibly I have the vanity to think, that if I were firſt 


Lord of the Treaſury, I ſhould not have either of them for my per- 


ſonal enemy. I own I ſhould entertain little hopes of writing and a- 
buſing them out of their connections. a 
1 | 1 
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I have known a prime miniſter or two, I confeſs, frightened, 
ſcolded, and abuſed out of their poſts; but I confeſs I never knew a 
patriot frightened and abuſed into ſupport : I fay it again, theſe are 
not the weapons of adminiſtration. I had almoſt ſaid I knew Lord 
North is of my opinion ; his Lordſhip was not himſelf frightened out 
of a patriot into a paymaſter, nor from that into firſt miniſter ; 1 
leave the reſt to his Lordſhip's diſcretion. But who are you ? may 
his Lordſtip fay. I am, my Lord, one who (tho' I may not wiſh a 
change) very ſincerely wiſh for the ſupport of able and good men, 
and wi:o do not think that an idle indiſcriminate abuſe of thoſe I have 
named, of Lord Camden, the Marquis of Granby, and every man 
who may leave you, is wiſe. Thoſe who leave you may come back 
to vou; thoſe who are out and from you, may come over to you; 
let their paſſions cool, increaſe not their animoſity, and let one and 
the other underſtand, that there is always a golden bridge ready for 
heir paſſage. I am 


Not the Duke of Grafton's Equal. 


Number CXXIX. 
MORN IENG CHRONICLE 
Tueſday, Sept. 18, 1770. No. 405. 


A full and true Account of the horrid Murder committed by Lord 


P t, on the Body of one of the beſt and moſt uſeful Subjects 
in his Majeſiy's Domiaions, in a Letter to the ſaid Lord Pt. 


My Lok p, 


V7 OU have, with all the confidence of conſcious innocence, given 4 


challenge in the news- papers to all the world, to impeach your 


character. I accept the challenge, and here charge you with the 
atrocious crime of murder. | | 

Methinks I ſce you ſtart at the ſound of this terrible word, and 
aſk, if it is you that I mean? Yes, my lord, it is you; and that no 
body may miſtake me, I call upon you, George Farmer, earl of 
P——t, lord Lempſter, a lord of the bedchamber to his majeſty, 
and keeper of the lower parks and houſe at Windſor, to hold up 
your 
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your hand before the tribunal of the public, and to anſwer, Guilty, 
or Not guilty, to the horrid crime of murder, which I now accuſe 


you of having committed, of malice aforethought, and by the inſti- 


gation of the wicked one at Sudbury, on Auguſt the 3oth, 1770. 
It is needleſs to point out to your lordthip, the heinous nature of this 
offence. Your learning, which, in your own opinion, has given you 


. juſt title to call men of letters ſeribblers, muſt have taught you, that 


it is not juſtiſiable. Had you, indeed, been educated with the D— 
ar d, there might have been ſome excuſe for you, We 
might ſuppoſe, that you had not yet travelled through your horn- 
book, much Jeis have reached the fixth commandment in your cate- 
chiſm. But that is not the caſe. You may defy the beſt of the cri- 
tics at ſpelling. At leaſt, I have not heard, that they have caught 
you tripping in that province of literature. You have even ventured to 
make ſimilies, and to enter the liſts with Sir Richard Blackmore, in 
macrology and unmeaning expletives. You muſt therefore know, 
that in ſcripture it is ſaid, Thou /ha!t do no murder. 

This injunction 1s general, and leaves you no more right to mur- 
der a friend than another perſon. Sorry am I to ſay, that this con- 
{ideration ſeems to have had no weight with you. It would have 
been no ſmall crime to have murdered French, but to have, like 
you, murdered Engliſh, is the height of parrieide, and ſhews, that 


to your other {ins you have added that of ingratitude, which is worſe 


than witchcraft. Some nations puniſh this vice with death ; among 
us it is only branded with infamy. In your caſe indeed it ought to 
be attended with a deeper ſtigma, becauſe you have not only forgot, 
but hacked, mangled, and feloniouſly murdered your beſt friend. For 
not to keep you or the reader longer in ſuſpence, where have you a 
better friend than the Engliſh language, whom in the forementioned 
letter you have moſt inhumanly butchered ? Now the murder is out ! 
This is the atrocious charge, which I mean throughout this addreſs ; 
and though it be not ſo heavy as that which was brought againſt 
your: anceſtor, the bloody Jefferies, you will have reaſon to remem- 
ber it the longeſt day you have to live. 

That you may not accuſe me of being a whiſpering ſlanderer, I 
will prove the truth of my allegations. Let us read your letter, 
and there mark how a p/ain paragraph will put you down. No ſta- 
tion ſo exalted, ſays your lordſhip, zo length of time, can juſtify a 
baſeneſs ; and he that would plead a preſcription, ought and muſt 
ſtand confeſſed a villain. Here, my lord, you have coupled toge- 
ther things as incompatible as honour and a worthleſs peer. The 
different members of this ſentence have as natural an antipathy to 
each other, as. vinegar and oil. Our miniſters and their places are 
not more at variance; you are allowed to ſay that no length of 
time can juſtify a baſeneſs ; but to ſay, that 20 perſon ſo exalted 
ean. juſiify a-baſeneſs, is abſolutely - breaking Priſcian's head all to 
pieces. We may ſay, you muſt. ſtand confeſſed a* villain, but to 


fay, | 
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Hy, you ought to ſtand confeſſed a villain, is an abominable ſole- 
ciim, fit only for the barbarous ears of lords and courtiers. In the 
former caſe, had you ſaid, no man's perſon is ſo exalted as to juſtify 
a baſeneſs, you would have ſpoke tolerable Engliſh, and that is all. 
In the latter the verb /t requires the prepoſition to before the fol- 
Jowing verb, and the verb m/t will not admit it, a circumſtance 
which reduced your metaphyſical head to the diſgraceful neceſſity of | 
murdering your mother- tongue. Bluſh, bluſh, and let us never 1 
more hear of your harangues and ſimilies, till. you have been once Iii 
more to ſchool. C 1 
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IF popularity was to be duly delineated, few or none would be 
ſurpriſed at its operations: for, inſtead of deriving it from great. 
and good actions, we find it purchaſed by deceiving words, or the 
intoxication of liquors, and therefore it is that virtuous men have 
been ſo rarely popular men, except in the beginning or firſt riſe of 
ſtates, while they yet preſerved their innocence, 
Where parties prevail, a principal way to gain popularity is to act 
fooliſhly for one ſide, and wickedly againſt the other; and, there- 
fore, ſome public talkers have grown popular by calling thoſe whom 
they have diſliked by bitter and ill-bred names; or by rioting and 
making a noiſe for ſome ſounds which they had taken a liking to; 
or by inſulting and abuſing thoſe who affronted them, by being more 
ſober and ſenſible than themſelves. And ſome, to be revenged on 
thoſe who never hurt them, have given themſelves up a blind prey 
to certain leaders, who deluded and fold them, and yet earned po- 
pular applauſe of them for ſo ſerving them. 
Thus it is moſt undeniable that popularity is often but the price 
which the people pay to their chiefs for deceiving and ſelling them ; 
and this price is fo implicitly paid, that the very vices and foolerics 
of a popular chief become popular too, and were, perhaps, amongſt . 
the firſt cauſes that made him ſo. Some gentlemen of this caſt owe 
Vol. II. Aa 2 | their 
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their figure to the weakneſs of their heads, or the ſtrength of their 
barrels; and grow conſiderable by their having ſmall parts, or 
drinking away what they have. Theſe are the inſtruments that cun- 
ning men work with ; and therefore a knave who is not popular ſhould 
get a weak man who is fo, to do thoſe things with applauſe for 
| which he himſelf would be hated and condemned; and the hand that 
5 ü executes ſhall be bleſſed, when the head that contrives would be 
| curſed for one and the ſame thing. | . 
Wh! The people, when they are left to themſelves and their under- 
| N ſtandings and obſervation, will judge of men by their good and bad“ 
1 actions, and are capable of ſeparating vice from virtue, and the juſt 
| | _ from the unjuſt ; and therefore, when their government is not cor- 
b rupted, the beſt and moſt virtuous men, will always be the moſt po- 
| pular ; and he who does beſt will be eſteemed beſt: but when ſtrong 
Wh)! 8 liquor, or money, or falſe terrors intervene, and government is turn- 
34438 ed into faction, the judgment of the people is violated, and worſe 
"na | | than none ; they then prefer the worſt to the beſt, if they have 


ſtronger drink, or more money, or are covered with any other falſe 
merit by thoſe whoſe word they take, and whoſe authority they 
ſubmit to; and the moſt popular man is he who bribes higheſt, or 
impoſes upon them beſt. That theſe things are common, and almoſt 
univerſal, is not ſtrange; generally ſpeaking, wherever there is 
power, there will be faction; and wherever there is money, there 
will be corruption; fo that the heads of faction, and the promoters 
of corruption, have, from their very character, which ought to ren- 
'der them deſpicable, the means of popularity, Who was better be- 
loved at Rome than Spurius Melius, while he was meditating the 
ſlavery of the Roman people? Who could ever boaft ſuch potent 
parties, ſuch numerous followers, ſuch high applauſe and regard, 
ſuch trophies and ſtatues, as Marius and Sylla, Pompey and Czfar, 
Auguſtus and Anthony, could boaſt, while they were overburdening 
the ſtate, and oppreſſing mankind, butchering one part of the world, 
| | and putting ſhackles upon the other; and, in fine, was there ever a 
Wit! I! greater impoſtor, and a more admired prophet, than Mahomet was: 
N all theſe men were enemies to liberty, to truth, to peace; the 
1 plagues and ſcourges of the earth; but they deceived and deſtroyed 
iſ [| 1 their people with their own conſent, and by the higheſt wickedneſs 
1 gained the higheit popularity. The two dukes of Guize, Francis and 
Henry, father and ſon, were the two moſt popular men that ever 
France ſaw, and grew by doing it more miſchief than ever two men, 
till then, had done ; they were perpetually, during the courſe of 
1188 many years, deicroying its peace, violating its laws, uſurping its au- 
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thority, pulhing at its crown, raiſing and carrying on rebellion, 


1 
I committing maſſacres, and filling it with blood and deſolation; they 
| | [1 head no one public end, and did no one public thing but what was 
Wh pernicious to France, yet France adored them. . 
Whoever is the author of a civil war, is author of all its cruel 
conſequences, plunders, devaſtations, burnings, ſlaughters, 1 
| lions, 
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ſions, and famine—a frightful catalogue of crimes to lie at one man's 
door.—Yet both theſe dukes had them all to anſvier for over and 


over, yet were vaſtly beloved, even when they were dead, they a 
continued to be the authors of long public miſeries, by leaving their 11 
deſtructive ſchemes, and their party behind them.-—A fierce, lawleſs 


and powerful party, that maintained the civil war long after them, ll. 
and having deſtroyed Henry III. 'was like to have proved too hard [0 
even for the great Henry IV. nor did he overcome it but by infinite Ii 
courage, induſtry, and patience, and the renouncing his religion : i 
1 Nay, at laſt, his murder was owing to the ſpirit of the league firſt. 9 
F concerted and afterwards conſtantly headed and animated by theſe 
| two dukes ſucceſſively. | | | 
Flad ever country two greater foes ? Yet were ever two men I! 
greater darlings of their country? For Henry, duke of Guize, par- 
ticularly, had ſo much the hearts of the people, that their paſſion 1 
for him ran not only to dotage, but even to idolatry; and they 
blaſphemed God to do the duke honour— they invoked him in their i 
prayers: they touched religiouſly the hem of his garment, and with 1 
the fame ſpirit and deſign rubbed their heads upon his cloaths ; nay, 
following him in multitudes as he paſſed through their ſtreets, ſaluted 
him with © Hoſannas to the fon of David.“ 
Thus they treated and adored this idol—-a licentious man, a pub- 
lic incendiary, and deſtroyer, but repreſented to them as their ſa- bi; 
viour, = 
From what I have ventured to obſerve, it cannot ſeem ſtrange, | 
that ſo many of the moſt popular men in the world have been the 
moſt miſchievous in their behaviour and opinions. What fighting and 
burning have there been for Tranſubſtantiation—What declaiming 
and rebelling for Paſſive Obedience What fierce contention, and 
how many fooliſh arguments for Perſecution ! All which opinions are 
a contradiction to religion, an affront to common ſenſe, and utterly 
deſtructive of all civil and religious liberty, and of all human happi- 
neſs ; nor would any of them have entered into the heart of man, i 
unleſs he was firſt deceived, or found his account in deceiving ; but 18 
even crimes, contradictions, and folly, will be popular in a ſtate, ii 
when they bring gain or ſelfiſh gratifications to thoſe who are in pol- - 18 
ſeſſion of a power to render folly, contradiction and crimes advan- if 
tageous to the pernicious purſuits which they are engaged in, 


I am, 8 I R, 


| Your humble Servant, 
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17 is every man's duty to endeavour to do ſervice to the community 
he belongs to. If he does not ſucceed when he has uſed his beſt 
endeavours, he ſtands acquitted to his own heart. The frequent 
complaints we meet with in your paper, of the rude and indecent 
behaviour of proſtitutes in and about the city, call aloud for the aid of 
the legiſlature to put a ſtop to it. The remiſſneis of the civil: officers 
in their duty may be blameable ; and the lower part of theſe may, 
through fear or bribery, be neglectful of their duty. But all they 
can do by law will only palliate, not-cure the evil. When the mo- 
rals of a people in general are fo relaxed as to be ready to give way 
to every temptation ; and when the examples of the Great afford a 
Janction to the lower claſs, then it becomes neceſſary for the legiſla · 
ture to interpoſe ; and, by ſome ſ/tri&, coercive laws, ſtrike: at the 
root of an evil which is not to be cured by more lenient methods. I 
can't think of any more juſt, and that would have ſo ſpeedy an effect, 

as an act to render the ſeducing innocent women criminal in a higher 
degree, and puniſhable in a different way from what it is at preſent. 

A rape, we know, is death by -law ; but he who, by promiſes of 
marriage, or by bribery, or any fallacy, ſeduces a young female, is 
not under a ſufficient penalty. I have talked with ſeveral ſenſible. 
perſons on this ſubje&, who are of the ſame opinion as the writer of 
this; which is, that, by an act of the legiſlature, whatever perſon 

of any degree or fortune, who ſha]l ſeduce a virtuous woman, ſhall, 
upon proof of the ſame, made in the country before three juſtices of 
the peace, or before any of the twelve judges, or the Lord Chan-. 
eellor, or Maſter of the Rolls, by trial of a jury of the neighbour- 

Hood, be obliged to marry her. But if he refuſes to do fo, he ſhall 
Juffer a year's impriſonment, and the judge ſhall have a power to 

ſettle ſo much of his fortune or eſtate upon her as ſhall be equal to 
the proviſion ſhe would have had if he had married her, and ſhe had 
become his widow, Perhaps my readers may think this too levere ; 

but when they conſider it as the only effectual means to prevent 

women from becoming proſtitutes, they will ſurely be of opinion, that 

It is better ſome few ſhould ſuffer this, to the ſaving of many hundreds 

of women in a year, than this evil to go on and probably encreaſe 


yearly, It was ſo by the law of God given t to the Jews; and I think 
W$ 
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we cannot make better laws than his, nor any ſo effectual. For the 
ſtopping the preſent torrent of female diſſoluteneſs, I would propoſe, 
that any proſtitute, proved to be ſuch before a magiſtrate, ſhall, 
for her puniſhment, be committed to hard labour for one month, 
and debarred from any ſtrong liquors ; and it ſhe appears to be an 
abandoned woman, and no hopes of reclaiming her, ſhall be obliged 
to wear a badge on her right arm of a braſs plate, with a P. upon 
it, And if ſhe is taken up for a ſecond offence, ſhall be confined for 
three months, and live fix days in the week on only bread, vegeta— 
bles and water. For the third offence tranſported for lite. For thoſe 
infamous wretches who are called bnllics, they ſhall ſuffer the ſame 
puniſhment, and wear a badge marked B. To this let me add, 
that a grave clergyman ſhall attend the places where they are con- 
fined; and if, by his powerful arguments, he finds any of them 
touched in a ſenſible manner, a proper place, like the Magdalcn- 
houſe, ſhould be provided, where they may live in a voluntary reſ- 
traint, and be employed in ſome uſcful work that will pay for their 
keeping, until jt ſhall be found that they are fit to return into public 
life, and qualified to be fober and uſeful ſervants, or aſliſtants, to 
ſome trade ſuited to the female character. I confeſs it may be difficult 
to put this ſcheme into execution; none but the legiſlature, by an 
exertion of their power, can do it. But what difficulties ſhould not 
be encountered to obtain ſo ſalutary an end? What expences ſhould 
be regarded to make the riſing generation more virtuous ?—To ſave 
the bodies of any amiable females from filthy diſeaſes, from pain, 
from poverty, from a wretched, forlorn life, and a dreadful exit, 
is a work worthy of every praiſe from man ; and, what is more 


muſt be moſt acceptable to a gracious creator, whoſe bleſſing upon 


our endeavours we need not doubt of. But when to this we add, 
that it may prove the ſaving of the lives of many infants, who, by a- 
bortion, or a more cruel death, are now, to fave the mother's ſhame, 
loſt to the nation, it is yet a more powerful motive. And laſtly, I 
add, it may be the means of ſaving the ſouls of many poor creatures, 
who are in danger of future miſery by the way of life their ſeducers 


have driven them into. This is fo powerful a motive, that every 


lawful and prudent means it is i7cumbent on the Legiſlature to try and 
to employ, in order to attain fo very deſirable an end; in which the 
benefits to the nation in general, and to individuals in particular, 

will be ſo great that I have no words to expreſs them. But the ſcrip- 
ture will furniſh me with one obſervation ſuperior to any I can make, 
namely, He that turneth a ſinner from the error of his way, 
ſhall ſave a ſoul from death, and-ſhall ſhine as the ſtars in righteouſ, 


neſs; and may well expect the heavenly recompence, and joyful eu- 


logium, of; Well done thou good and faithful ſervant. If any ſerious 


perſon will propoſe a better method, I ſhall be fully ſatisfied. I wiſh 


ſomething may be ſpeedily attempted ; and whoever effects it, or at- 
tempts it, has my good wiſhes. I do not ſuppoſe myſelf equal to the 
taſk ; perhaps this may induce ſome one to try it who is more 4 If it 
| ; 9 | ould, 
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ſhould, my intention is anſwered, and I ſhall willingly ſtand correct. 
ed by any candid animadverſions on this ſhort eſſay. I am a well- 
wiſher to mankind. | * 


P. S. If this ſhould, in any manner, excite the attention of the 
public, I have ſome thoughts to propoſe to the Legiſlature, how ex- 
ceſſive gaming may be effectually prevented; the laws now in being 
not anſwering at all their intention of preventing this great evil; but 
the latter vice, is not equal in its dreadful conſequences to the former, 
which is of the utmoſt importance. 


Number CXXXII. 
PUSL-IC LEDGEST 
Wedneſday, September 19, 1770. » No. 3347- 


To the Right Honourable GEORGE GRENVILLE. 


A S you are extremely ambitious that the people of this Kingdom 
ſhould look up to you as a prodigy of finance, no leſs attentive 

to every contingent circumſtance that may tend to encreaſe the re- 
venue or diminiſh the burdens of the public, than you affect to be ri- 
gorous and tenacions in the collection and diſburſement of public mo- 
ney, you muſt ſubmit to have your conduct canvaſſed by every well- 
wiſher of his country, in order to fee whether you are really poſſeſ- 
ſed of thoſe talents you pretend to : I ſhall, therefore, at preſent 
take the liberty to animadvert on one very material tranſaction in the 
way of finance which happened during your Prime Miniſtry ; the on- 
ly one, I may ſay, that required genius and abilities; and to conſi- 
er whether you acquitted yourſelf on that occaſion in ſuch a man- 


ner as to entitle you to the character you aſpire at, and to the high 


ſtation you ſo ardently wiſh again to fill. 

The Charter of the Bank of England expiring in 1764, you had 
the honour of treating with that Corporation for a renewal of it, and 
it was natural to ſuppoſe that one of Mr. Greenville's penetration, 
in treating with the Bank for a freſh leaſe of their very valuable ex- 
clufave charter, would have conſidered not only the viſible moſes. of 

; _ that 
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that Company, but likewiſe the improvements or hidden treaſures that 
might afterwards be brought to light; for as it is your doctrine that 

every Britiſh ſubject, whether in this iſland or in the Colonies, is taxa- 
ble by the Britiſh parliament, it is impoſſible you can doubt the right 
of taxing the profits of the Bank, upon a treaty for a renewal of their 
Charter, profits flowing from and depending upon the credit and cur- 
rency given to their notes in excluſion of all other paper money in 
the receipts and payments of all the public Revenues. Yet, Sir, you 
not only did not look into the cheſts at the Bank for hidden profits, but 
you fold them a new term of twenty two years of their Charter for 
the paultry ſum of 1 10,0001. being leſs than one year's purchaſe of 
the viſible profits they then actually divided. 

If I could ſuppoſe that you had conſidered this matter with the at- 
tention it deſerved, and that you were not utterly ignorant of the 
ſubje& then before you, I ſhould hold you forth to the Public as the 
moſt notorious delinquent, and unworthy of being ever truſted with 
any of its meaneſt concerns. But, willing to impute your fault to 
your head rather than your heart, and perceiving from a pamphlet 
publiſhed ſoon after your diſiniſſion by you or one of your retainers in 
praiſe of your adminiſtration, that you did not even know the amount 
of the Bank's Capital, for if I rightly remember, it is there ſtated at 
three millions only, in place of near eleven millions, I ſhall forbear 
all manner of reproach that may refle& on your honeſty, for I real- 
ly believe you to be above the temptation of a bribe, and think your 
greateſt defect is, the high opinion you entertain, and wiſh the Pub- 
lic to entertain of your abilities in a ſcience for which God Almighty 
never intended you. However, though the plea of ignorance may 
extenuate, yet it cannot obliterate, ſo palpable an injury as the Pub- 
lic has ſuffered under your ſelf-boaſted Adminiſtration. 

Let me now ſtate to you, that at the time you concluded the treaty 
with the bank they divided 4; per Cent. on their capital of 
10,780,000 /. that is L. 485,100 
'Their Annuity from Government on 

11,686,800/. at 3 per Cent. being 

only 


— — 350,604 


— — 


Remains J. 134,496 
viſible profits they then divided beſides reſerving a prudential ſaving. 
What that ſaving was, very ſoon appeared , for after they obtained 
the renewal of their Charter, and very wiſely not before, they have 


brought forth 1 per Cent. more annual Dividend, or viſible profits 


being | 4. 107,800 
To which add the above ſum of | I 34,496 
Amount of their pr eſent viſible annual 

profits. — 265.266 


And we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that a Corporation which has al- 
* diſtinguiſhed itſelf for caution and prudence, has {till a conſide- 
rable 
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rable atinual undivided profit, ſo as to make the above ſuni amount 
to at leaſt 300,000 /. per annum; a leaſe of which for twenty two 
years is worth, in ready money, above four millions, and that leaſe 

u have parted with for 110, 00 /. 

If you can look at this account without a bluſh ; if you are inca- 
pable of the common feelings of human nature for having thus igno- 
rantly given away fo many millions of the property of your country, 
Jam ſure no arguments will convince you how unequal you are to the 
Adminiſtration of the Revenues of this diſtreſſed kingdom. But as I 
mean to deal fairly with you, I will anticipate you in one plea, and 
that the only one, ſpecious as it is, which you can poſſibly produce 
in your defence: that is the condition of the reſumption of the Bank's 
Charter, which is their being paid all the money due to them by the 
Public, and whence was the money to come ſufficient to pay them 
-11,686,800 /.? if that ſum could not be found, then it was but juſt 
you may fay, to make good to them the Diſcount 3 per Cent. An- 
nuities fold at which was 12 per cent. the price' being then 88 per 
cent. which upon the debt to the Bank would have amounted to 
1,402, 416 J. and this tum, you may, perhaps alledge ought to be 
reckoned the conſideration given by them fer the renewal of their 
Charter, over and above the ſtately donation of 110,000 /. 

You muſt confeſs yourſelf indebted to your Accuſer for this inge- 
nious plea, as I will leave it to you to declare upon your honour, 
whether it occurred to you at the time of the Treaty, and whether 
it was urged by the contracting party? But if it was, ſurely you 
could not be at a Joſs for a reply, Jama jus ſumma injuria. 
This would have been the /#171777 jus with a vengeance to the Pub- 
lic. Indeed I cannot think that the directors of the Bank would pre- 
ſume to hold ſuch a language to the Miniſter of this Country. Would 
it not have been the height of infolence in that Corporation who have 
been reaping fo large profits ſince their firſt eſtabliſhment, from their 
only fund of credit, the debt due to them by the Public, to place 
themſelves upon that Treaty, in a different ſituation from the other 
3 per cent, Annuitants who had reaped no advantage but their bare 
Annuity ? No, Sir, you muſt have treated ſuch an argument with 
the contempt it deſerved. You muſt, or ought to know, that the 
profits of all the other Banks in Europe are the property of the re- 
ſpective States; and that the danger of putting too great a power in 
the hands of a Miniſter, was the only reaſon why the Bank of this 
country vas not likewiſe eſtabliſhed un the ſame plan. But ſtill the 
Public have a right to a large participation of the profits derived from 
a creature of its own formation : And have not the paſt profits been 
a ſufficient compeniation to the Bank for the diſcount, at which, ſup- 
poling the Corporation dillolved, they muſt have ſold their 3 per cent. 
Annuities ! This plea therefore muſt fall to the ground, and the 
Bank at the time of the Treaty, ought to have been conſidered fim- 
ply as Creditors of the Public for 11,686,800 l. 3 per cent. Annui- 
ties, on no better and no worſe footing, than any other ſet of Credi- 


tors 


tors to the ſame amount, and the queſtion ought to have been, whe- 
ther the fine the Bank were willing to pay for the renewal of their 
charter for twenty two years was as much as any other ſet 3 per 
cent. Aunuitants would have given for a charter of twenty-two 
years, and all the advantages attending it ? If you can lay your hand 


to your heart, and ſay, it was an adequate conſideration, and that 


you did not believe the charter might have been fold for above twenty 
times the ſum given for it, I ſhall have as great a proof of your ob- 
ſtinacy, as you have already given of your inability. The danger of 
changing the leſſee, I will not admit ; indeed their would have been 
no occaſion for it, as the preſent tenant would have given you the 
full value of the leaſe, had you known what it was worth. 

You have treated all ſucceeding adminiſtration with coutempt ; 
pray, view the contraſt between the Duke of Crafton's proceedings 
with the Eaſt India company, and your's with the Bank, and ſay, 
on which fide the advantage lies. He may, perhaps, have erred in 


the oppoſite extreme; but lurely, as a financier, he has given greater 


proofs of his attention to the nation's coffers in grand objects, 
than you can pretend to. Be then adviſed by one, who has a good 
opinion of the integrity of your intentions, and renounce forever all 
thoughts of being Prime Miniſter of this country ; for your genius 
does not extend beyond the aſſiduity of a commiſſioner of the cuſtoms 
or exciſe, in either of which ſtations, I freely acknowledge you may 


render ſignal ſervice to your country. 9 
CENSOR FISCALIS. 
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Number CXXXIII. 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
Wedneſday, Sept. 19, 1770. Te No. 11135. 
To Sir EDWARD HAW K E. 


T is very natural to ſuppoſe, from the naval preparations now mak- 
ing, that our affairs are become ſomething critical in the Mediter- 
ranean. Your appointments of the commanding officers to different 
ſtations have already been taken notice of, though I do not rccolleR 
any one has inſtanced the preſent commanding officer in the Mediter- 
ranean. Have you forgot, Sir E-—, that auge behaviour 


in the late war? If ſo, pray apply to the preſent comptroller of the 
navy, who will gire you the particulars of his cond 
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It is hardly poſſible to believe that an officer, who, through the 
whole ſervice of his life has deſerved well of his country, ſhould make 
choice of thoſe officers to command, who have fo ſhamefully deſerted 
their duty, in preference to thoſe who have approved themſelves good 
ſervants of their country, and an honour to their profeſſion : Yet this 
is the caſe, and Sir E H is the man. It will not be ſuffi- 
cient Sir E to ſay that thoſe gentlemen were put upon you; it 
is your appointment, and you become reſponſible for their conduct. 
Every one knows the blame thrown on the miniſtry far their appoint- 
ing Mr. Byng to' command in the Mediterranean ; but you know, 
Sir E-—, that two commanding officers of your own appointment 
have much more ſuſpicious characters. Will you lay your hand on 
your heart and ſay, that you can truſt either captains P— or 
G— in the article of courage; or will you deny, that to your 
own knowledge they have both manifeſtly failed. After this I ſhall 
only ſay, that the honour and intereſt of this nation in the Mediter- 
ranean is in the hands of the firſt, and the protection of America de- 
pends on the other, | | 

Facts, Sir E „ ſpeak for themſelves; they do not require to 
be dreſſed up to make them ſtriking. Let them laugh honour and 
the love of their country from court, but let it always be cheriſhed 
in the navy. 


LUCIUS. 


ON 


Number CXXXIV. 
Ps | 


MORNING CHRONICLE. 


Thurſday, Sept. 20, 1770. No. 407. 


To the Writer who ſigns himſelf Philopolis, in this paper of the 
roth inſtant. _ 


Polite and Learned Sir, 


ROVIDENCE ſeems to make this nation atone for its fins, by 
ſcourging it with ſtupid writers, (news paper patriots) who are 
conſtantly abuſing the moſt reſpectable characters in the groſſeſt Bil- 
Ungſgate, in which low malice can vent itſelf, and rey +a 
4 either 
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(either of their own invention or the common lie of the day) not 
more void of truth than the deſpicable ſcribblers arguments to ſupport 
them are of wit, humour, decency, or a common knowledge of the 
languape in which he writes. Such an author are you, Mr. Philopo- 
lis, and ſuch a patriot (in your endeavours, contemptible as they are) 
who, as you ſay yourſelf, openly attack the pillars of our conſtitution, 
and inſtead of proping it, would if he could, infidiouſly remove every 
buttreſs on which it leant. Thus it is ſtormed by the Gracchus's 
the Freeholders, the Junius Brutus's, and ſuch rough-handed gentle 
men; theſe to gratify the itch of ſcribbling, thoſe for the ſake of the 
three half-crowns, the printers pay for their tearing to pieces the 
great and good of all denominations, without reſpec to perſon, place, 
or veracity. 

However, though the name of thoſe Demoniacks be Legion, I ad- 
dreſs myſelf to you alone, Mr. Philopolis, who have ſcandalized the 
cauſe of liberty, and liſted under the lying ſtandard ; you have repair- 
ed to the drum- head of abuſe, and taxed Mr. Townſend with accept- 
ing a lucrative contract, as his Majeſty's bounty money, for becoming 
the paſſive machine of government ; and pray how came you to 
know this? why it is plain enough ; merely by vulgar report, which, 
like a low ſcribbler, you immediately ſeized and dilated upon, in the 
true ſpirit of Billingſgate. But you hope to be forgiven, it ſeems, 
by contradicting what you have ſaid, and owning yourſelf in the 
wrong; like porters and carmen, who inſult a perſon one day, and 
appear the next in an bumble advertiſement in the news- papers, con- 
feſſing their impudence ; in conſequence of which, and publicly aſk- 
ing pardon, they tell us the injured party conſents to forgive them. 
Pray was their agy convention of this kind between you and Mr. 
Townſend ? But really, Mr. Philopolis, I cannot help ſmiling when 
I hear you talk of the ſeverity of your pen: the ſeverity of your writ- 
ing indeed! as well might you call ſpitting in a man's face, ſeverity ; 
or daubing him from a mud cart, ſeverity ; or ſouſing the contents 
of a chamber-pot upon his head, ſeverity. You and the ſcoundrels I 
have already mentioned, are indecent indeed, unmannerly, lying, 
and ſcurrilous, but no more ſevere than drunken oyſter-women, or a 
madman, whom I remember to have ſeen in Bedlam about twenty 
years ago, with his hands chained together ; I aſked the reaſon of it 
and was anſwered, he had got a naſty trick of clapping his hand be- 
hind him, which, with an amazing promptitude, he filled with ſome- 
thing not fit-to be named ; and on any one's coming near his cell, 
daſhed it at them, and then he would fall a laughing and rattling his 
chains. I repeat it once more, Mr. Philopolis, you may call your- 
ſelf mad or unmannerly, if you pleaſe, but not ſevere, _ 

But let us admit, that you have made atonement to Mr. Townſend 
for the lie you joined to raiſe upon him, by owning it was a lie: I 
deſire to know what excuſe you can make for abuſing bis father, and 
what atonement for the names you have called him? Wizened face, 
lanthgrn jaws ; and what apology to his eloquence, as a member of 
| | | parliament, 
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parliament, which you tell us, is at once (what is not very uſually 
met together, but you like contradictions) brauling and ſqueaking ; 
then that pretty ſimilitude, which you make between him and a 
highwayman, when you tell him his throat ſhould be adorned with 
thoſe * which ſo juſtly reward thoſe patriots, highwaymen pa- 
triots ! good again: ſame ſort of patriots, indeed, Mr. Philopolis, 
are no better than highwaymen, 

What you advance againſt Lord North, I look upon to be equal. 
ly falſe, with that you alledge againſt Mr. Townſhend, being either 
picked up at an alehouſe, or ſqueezed out of your own wicked brain, 
But, (to make uſe of ſome of your own clean and delicate expreſſi- 
ons, which begging the reader's pardon, I have in this letter copied 
and endeavoured to imitate, in order to ſhew your literary excellence) 

ou are a wretch, whom the deteltation of England, and the curſes 

of all honeſt men ought to reward for your favours to the Morning 

Chronicle; you are compoſed of the rotten lies of profligates ; all 

filth and corruption flowing from you, as from a common ſink. — 

Augh—T ſhall conclude, as you do, that, as according to Shakeſpeare, 
One may ſmile, and ſmile, and yet be a villain. 

So may one write and write, and yet be a blockhead, a black- 
guard, and a „ fill up tbe blank yourſelf, Mr. Philopolis ; 
abuſive as you are, I Fer venture to ſay you'll do it with a gentler 
name than any one elſe. 


WORMWOOD JUNIOR. 
Inner Temple. 


Number CXXXV. 


PUBLICA DVEERTIS EE. 


Thurſday, September 20, 1770, No. 11136» 


Uſtilitatem publicam diuturna non cenvenit ludificatione dit. erri. 


Caſſiod, Lib. v. Ep. 31. 


M ONG the Wiſhes which a perfectly diſintereſted zeal for this 
country would naturally ſuggeſt to one really penetrated with 

that Sentiment. The leaſt lauds bie wiſh, would not perhaps be, on 
this critical conjuncture, that of ſeeing the direction of affairs in ſome- 
what better hands than thoſe of a few Upſtarts, in whom a nauſeous 
mixture of infolence, of 8 of , and eſpecially of inca- 


pacity, 
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pacity, has hitherto produced no fruits but the bitter ones of a general 
diſcontent, and particularly of diſnonour and vexation to the Sovereign 
whoſe private virtues, at leaſt, deſerved a Jeſs cruel treatment from 
his ſubjects, and, above all, from thoſe who have the egregious im- 
pudence to ſtile themſelves his friends, —yes, his Friends ! | 
Yet are theſe pretious friends ſuch wretched judges of men and 
things, that they are actually pluming themſelves upon the viſible and 
very natural tendency to the diſſolution of a party, which would never 
have exiſted ſo long, or indeed have exiſted at all, but for heir 
worthleſſneſs, which firſt created it. They do not conſider that it 
was preciſely from their own manifeſt folly, and total want of both 
the ſcience and ſpirit of government, that ſuch a party originally 
took birth, conſiſtence, and conſequence. Had it not been for the 
flagrant abſurdities of the court, we ſhould never have ſeen ſo much 
diſaffection, and, worle yet, fo dangerous a contempt of all legal au- 
thority diſſeminated through the land. Now, that through the uſual 
benefit of time, the delirium is ſomewhat abated, can it be conceiv- 
ed that if the public had not been thoroughly prediſpoſed to ſwallow 
any thing that would make againſt a man, who had made no bet- 
ter uſe of the royal favor than to render himſelf univerſally detefted, 
ſuch numbers could have been brought to believe that the King, both 
Houſes of Parliament, and all the Courts of Judicature had entered 
into a treaſonable confederacy, and were actually broke out into a 
orand rebellion againſt half a dozen ringleaders of a tavern aſſembly, 
who, with as much form and importance as if they had full powers 
from the whole people of Britain, had erected themſelves into a ſo- 
ciety of patriots for taking under their ſpecial protection the laws and 
liberties of this country? And to what was the popularity of theſe 
pure and zealous defenders of our laws and liberties owing ? Not moſt 
certainly to that pretext, and leſs yet to any high eſteem in which 
they themſelves ſtood with the mob ; but ſolely to the perfect con- 
temyt into which the court had fallen by the fault of a muſhroom of 
favor, and of his little circle of Sycophants; by their pitiful mean- 
neſſes, by their diſguſtful inſolences and injuſtices, by, in ſhort, their 
manifold groſs errors of commiſſion and omiſſion, even at their firſt 
outſet, which was certainly not a very auſpicious preſage. > 
The people then in their impatience of ſo dangerous an imbecillity 
in thoſe upon whom their moſt valuable intereſts were in a great mea- 
ſure to depend, haſtily and eagerly ſeized the firſt overture of relief, 
and taking the readieſt, gave their favor to the firſt that appear- 
ed in active oppoſition to thoſe obnoxious creatures of mere chance 
and fancy, whom even their ridiculouſneſs could not preſerve from 
deteſtation, And ſurely nothing could be more truly farcical than 
the airs of ſtate, the ſtrut of importance which ſome of thoſe 
footmen of the Favorite aſſumed in their dreadful miſtake of inſolence 
for dignity, and of a buſtle about the empty forms of buſineſs for the 
ſolid ſubſtance of it. Thence their perpetually murdering every fair 
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occaſion of ſervice to the Sovereign of which the following is only 


one among the many inſtances that might be quoted. 

The oppoſition to the court faction, was notoriouſly divided into 
two diſtin& claſſes. The fire-brained heads of the lower claſs, who 
were the more immediate favourites of the mob, and certainly not 
the leaſt honeſt of the two claſſes, were, in fact, nothing more than 
blindly, and poſſibly without knowing it, the tools of the higher one, 
who, while availing themſelves of the advantage of the others popu- 


larity, never admitted them to their confidence or to any privity of 


their views, It was, at once, with profound contempt, and with a 
baſe ſatisfaction at their ſucceſs, that they ſaw them employ the means 
on earth the moſt likely to have made their end miſcarry againſt any 
but fuch a deteſted, deſpiſed, and thence-weak court. Jet the pre- 


valence of the court would have been at once ſure and honourable if 


it had but contained one ſingle ſervant of capacity enough to have taken 
the obvious and juſt advantage of the openings given it by its frantic 
opponents. I ſubjoin here only a few ſpecimens of their method of 
attack. 

Firſt, their inflammatory attempts, under color of the moſt illibe- 
ral and withal the moſt impudently falſe accuſation of partiality, to 
bring on a breach of that union of our iſland, into one great indiviſi- 
ble whole, the accompliſhment of which was ſo high a merit in the 
Whigs, and namely in Godolphin and Sommers. | 
Secondly, the moſt infamouily brutal inſults on a perſon reſpectable 
to every gentleman | in every light ; the Mother to our King, a prin- 
ceſs, a foreigner, and a woman, covſequently defenceleſs againſt ſuch 
a cowardly aſſaſſination of character. Thofe, however, who have 
been the moſt blamed for it, were undoubtedly pot the firſt authors 


or publiſhers of that execrable ſcandal. 


T hirdly, The monſtrous abſurdity of the head of the houſe of Ha- 
nover's turning Jacobite, at the inſtigation of one who muſt to be 
ſure be a prodigious g gainer by dethroning pr obably the oy prince on 
the face of the earth that was capable of chuſing him for a favourite. 
A good ſcheme that for Lord B-—, and, above all, very likely to 
be a true charge! 

Fourthly, The honour done to a few dull, creeping creatures about 
the court; to ſuſpect them of any thing like a plan or deſign, and 
eſpecially of any thing fo ſerious and deep as the aiming to ſlip the 
yoke of deſpotiſm over the necks of ſo free and fo ſpirited a people. 
They, they attack the public liberty ! Who could not fo much as de- 
fend that of their maſter againſt thoſe outrageous violences offered to 
it, which had been provoked by their miſconduct, and invited by their 
weakneſs. Heaven help their foft heads! The Caſtle of Liberty, 
thanks to the virtue of our anceſtors, is too ſtrongly built to have ever 
deen in any danger of demolition by ſuch as them. As ſoon might 
one expect to ſee ſtone walls batte: red down with 8 apples and 
boiled turnips. __ 

Such 
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Buch ſenſeleſs or ſelf-refuted charges as the above were therefore, 
naturally ſpeaking, againſt thoſe who urged them; ſince they were 
manifeſtly affronts to the underſtanding of thoſe on whom they were 
attempted to be paſſed. Yet paſs they actually did, in a great mea- 
ſire: and this dirt raked out of the moſt loathſome kennels of ca- 
lumny, which ought to have defiled none but thoſe who flung it, ſtuck 
to the court, in conſequence of the general hatred of it, and became 
in the hands of its enemies, even a ſeriouſly offenſive weapon. | 

Yet, had there exiſted fuch a thing as an intelligent government, 
ſenſible to its dignity, conſcious of its advantages, and tender of the 
tranquillity and honor of the Sovereign, it had once in its hands the 
nobleſt game it could have wiſhed, for ſatisfying the good people of 
Britain (than whom none are more eaſily ſatisfied with reaſon when 
fairly ſubmitted to them as a free people) and to replace the legal 
authority of king and parliament on its firmeſt foundation, that of 
the national confidence. Thence that commutual harmony on which 
the public liberty and welfare, and even the exiſtence itſelf of the 
Britiſh commonwealth eſſentially depend. The intereſt of the Sove- 
reign and that of the ſubject are identic. To ſuppoſe any poſſible ſe- 
paration muſt be either groſs ignorance, or a treaſonable impolicy. 
The more a government galls or diſtreſſes the people, or the people 
gall or diſtreſs the government, the more detriment they reſpectively 
do to each other. The reaction is certain. Every part muſt ſevere- 
ly feel the wound which itſelſ gives to the other. In caſe of the head 
being madly bent on miſchief to the members, and of the members 
revolting againſt the head, the whole community mult ſuffer in propor- 
tion to the hurt that is done to each individual. | 

By a modern refinement, indeed, our body-politic has no conſtitu- 
tional head, ever ſince the reduction of our Sovereigns to the quality 
of cyphers in government, from their being abſolutely reigned over 
by their miniſters, who repreſent a kind of ſpurious mockhead, for 
which it is rather difficult to have any great reverence, eſpecially un- 
der the Miniſtry's preſent figure of a monſter with two heads : The 
one viſible, but then only jual and ſubordinate to the ſecret rea/ 
one, a Thing made up of rags and remnants of ſecond-hand favor, and 
not the leſs for that, the choice piece of the inmoſt cabinet, On the 
actual plan however. of brains being even an objection, I do not ſee 
why a foot or but the toes of a foot may not pals for a head, and 
ſerve in its ſtead : The Premier may have the hanour of being mi- 
zally the great toe, though in rea/ity the leaſt, or even but a foot- 
ball raiſed by them. - - 

While then ſuch is the ſituation of things ; while the people have 
no reaſon to believe other than that the horrid grievance {till ſubſiſts, 
of the public affairs remaining in ſuch weak hands, and of the royal 
confidence being engroſſed by ſuch frivolous heads, thoſe creatures of 
favor cannot do their maſter a worle office than to perſuade him of 
there being any matter of triumph in the mouldering away of a party 
of a few wrong-headed ringleaders, whoſe ſuccels, having been whol- 


iy 
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ly the crime of their patron the favorite, and of themſelves his little 
band, was fo ſevere a reproach to their own imbecility and contemp- 

tibleneſs, While they are what they are, the lower claſs of the po- 

pular party may loſe ground, but the court-faQtion will never gain 

any. | 

Totally incapable of any noble or falutary ſyſtem, the whole of 
their ſublime politics can be only a poor ſcanty, occaſional plaiſter- 
work, not commanding but commanded by events. Power, in their 

hands, like an edge-tool in thoſe of a child, that for want of know- 

ing how to uſe it, cuts its little fingers, would be a real object of pi- 

ty; if to the defects of the head there was not added that mortal ſin 

of the heart, their black ingratitude to their fondly believing Sove- 

reign ; in their callous inſenſibility to his honor, and even to all that 
he has ſuffered upon their account. It is demonſtrably true that none 
have more betrayed him than thoſe whom he has the moſk truſted. 

What counſel that could degrade him in the eyes of his people has 
not been given him ? How many have cauſe to complain of the ba- 

ſeſt, meaneſt injuſtices committed in conſequence of his name having 
been made uſe of to inſnare his ſincere well-wiſthers ; and this with 
the moſt ſhameful diſregard to his honor in pledge by them! Affronts 
or injuries to their Sovereign, it has even been a ſtate-maxim with 


them to reward; but a ſervice to him they are ſure not to forgive; 


very poſlibly as being implicitly a reproach to themſelves for their 
never having been of any thing but diſſervice and diſhonour to him. 
Every ray of truly inſtructive light, which they poſſibly could keep 
from him, they have intercepted. Their own egregious nonſenſe the 
have even engaged him to /peak ; thus ſerving him as thoſe do who 
teach tunes to a linnet, cover his cage, and whiſtle to him in the 
dark. | 1 

Such has been the barbarous and ungrateful retribution to ſo good 
a maſter from a worthleſs confident, who, being himſelf excluded 
from perſonally officiating, hy the great law of common ſenſe, De 
Frigidis et maleficiatis againſt intellectual impotency, ſurrounded 
his Sovereign with ſuch a ſet of his new little creatures and lacqueys 

for a friend he himſelf never could have) much in the ſtile of 
La Broſſe, the favorite of Philip the III4 of France, who was hang- 
ed in conſequence, ©* Not (ſays Mezerai) without richly deſerving it, 
4 had he been even guilty of no other crime than that of having be- 
«c ſet the King's ſacred perſon, and ſubdued his head and heart by 
<< his artifices. —.— | | | 

Our laws with great juſtice ſurely, decree the penalty of High 
Treaſon to ſuch as conſpire againſt the Life of the King. Yet have 
we ſeen a wretched band let into the inmoſt cabinet, where not only 
with impunity, but with reward, they have manifeſtly made as far 
as in them lay a ſtrange havock of his honor, which to a prince 


| eſpecially, ought to be far dearer than his life. They have attempt» 


ed to uſe him as if already deceaſed: and to exhibit him on the 
| | Throne, 
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Throffe, in his habiliments, in 3 nanner ſadly prefiguring his future 
image of Wax-work among the tombs of Weſtminſter-abby. 

Is it not then high time to put an end to all this infernal nonſenſe ? 

How long are we to be told that our Kings are not to attribute to 
themſelves any perſonal government or right of ſpontaneous thought 
or free-agency ? How long are we to ſee the royal authority, or ra- 
ther the ſecret influence of a few low, dull individuals, who are lurk- 
ing behind that reſpectable title, which enables them to ſcek the high- 
eſt offices of the ſtate, reduced to fo low a pitch of abjection, that they 
are. become objects of refuſal to ſuch perſonages, as it is an op- 
probrium to this country that they ſhould ever be offered. On a 
different principle the greateſt and beſt men of the nation difdain to 
| ſerve with ſuch a diſgraceful ſet, and much leſs under them; or to re- 
ceive, though immediately, from a Sovereign orders probably ſuppoſe- 
able to have been ſecretly ſuggeſted by thole pleaſant prompters or 
| purveyors for him of knowledge, ſenſe and politics. 
The truth however, is that even independently of the ridiculous ſe- 
cret aſcendant of a few paultry flatterers, the ſpirituous ingraftment 
of miniſterial power on the conſtitution has greatly hurt and degraded 
the Royal and parliamentary authority. It is in conſequence of that 
impudent innovation that we have ſcen eſtabliſhed as a State-Maxim, 
the indignity of the nation treating its ſovereign even worle than Don 
Quixote was treated by thoſe who were making ſport with him : 
With us there is no ſort of occaſion for the ceremony of ſnatching the 
Mock-Head from the top of the table for diſcovering the real one of 
the filly Miniſters underneath, delivering his nonſenſe thro” it. It is 
now of parliamentary uſage to take for granted not only that the 
Speaking Head is not the Thinking Head, but that its taking the 
liberty to think for itſelf would be an invaſion of the public liberty. 
And this infamouſiy ſtuyid abſurdity, under the glaringly falſe idea of 
refponſtbility, paſſes currently for a reſpectful fatvo to the Royal Au- 
thority, and might perhaps be a tolerable apology for a parrot, but 
is unqueſtionably one of the moſt atrocious indignities that could be 
offered to a rational Being. When a miniſter graciouſly convinces a 
parce! of Members of Parliament to hear at the Cockpit the Rehear- 
fal of moſt commonly ſome damned ſtuff of his own in form of the 
Royal Speech for their implicit approbation, the wonder is that they 
do not burſt out a laughing in his face. The farce is beneath any 
of the Off- hand Flams exhibited on the outſide gallery of the hielt 
booth in Bartholomew-Fair. | 

In ſhort, in the preſent tendency of a general confuſion to utter 
Anarchy and Chaos, it is ncither from the continuance of the ſecret 
influence of the preſent miſerable Cabinet-Deputies, nor from patch- 
ed-up Aſſortments of oligarchical combinations, that there is any room 
for hoping the retrieval of all that is not yet loſt to hope. The 
public is nauſeated with the nothing meaning ſucceſſions of change- 
tings, under the fame futile line of direction, ſecret or avowed. The 
ſtate, on che brink of a precipice, can never be ſaved by ideots, or by 
Vor. II. | C'cc impoſtors. 
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impoſtors. It is only from a vigorous interpoſition of a parliament 
rouzed, at length, by a ſenſe of its duty and honor to a reſcue of 
their king and country out of the moſt worthleſs hands, as 3 
from the danger of falling into other no better ones, that we ca 
preſume any chance for the political ſalvation of Britain. It is evi- 
dently no longer time to trifte with her moſt eſſential concerns, or to 
dally with the public perdition. 
| I am SIR, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
| A PARLIAMENTARIAN 


Number CXXXVI. 


PUBLIC ADV ERTIS EX. 


Friday, Sept. 21, 1770. No. 11137. 


A Stotch of the Times. 


FER 
F the tranquillity of regular government, the human mind, with- 
out objects to elevate its paſſions, or to exerciſe its powers, be- 
comes debilitated and languid: Averſe to toil, and prone to luxury. 
With the love of eaſe, the mean vices creep in upon the foul : And 


men arrive at the inſipid medium of being neither virtuous or vitious 
in extreme. The nation is kneeded up into a maſs of inſignificant 


individuals: Time flies over it, without being marked with 


memorable event or reſpectable character. A liſtleſs ſtillneſs over- 
ſpreads the people with a diſagreeable gloom ; or they are wakened 
into a kind of action by fquabbles, inſignificant in themſelves, though 
ſuitable to the pigmy manners of the times. | | 

In leſs difpirited times, when diſcord travelled over the land, ſhe 
raiſed heroes and ſtateſmen in every corner. The abilities of indivi- 
duals were called forth to view; and, to uſe a paradox, the mem- 
bers which compoſe the ſtate never appear to more advantage than 
when the ſtate itſelf is on the brink of ruin. The misfortunes of the 
community are a mark of its vigour ; and, upon the whole, we may 
ſafely affirm, that the proſperity of a nation is by no means a certain 


. gn of virtue in the ſociety. 


The 
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The conteſts, which at preſent diſturb this country, are mean, 
frivolous and groundleſs. They are the petty bickerings of a deprav- 
ed, debilitated and inſignificant race; and therefore they produce no 
character. The animals that ſnew their unſeemly foreheads upon the 
waves of popular tumult, are objects of ridicule, and not of admira- 
tion. If they excite indignation it is from the diſgrace their futility 
brings upon the age ; and not from their wicked abilities. With an 
inclination to do miſchief, they have not a force of mind to perpe- 
trate crimes ; and they provoke horror where they cannot create 
rage. | 
Ir is from. this ſource proceeds what his opponents call the invec- 
tives of Cinna. His love of his country has made him a foe to thoſe 
who diſgrace it with meanneſs and abſurdity. Neither Taycho or the 
Marquiſs have had it in their power to hurt his fortune; and th 
durſt not inſult his perſon. But they have done worle : They have 
hurt England with their abſurdity and ſeditious practices; and though 
be might probably have pardoned - injuries done to himſelf, he never 
can forgive thoſe done to this country. 

CINNA, 


Number CXXXVII. 


MORNING CHRONICLE. 


Friday, Sept. 21, 1770 No. 408. 


POM OS O: 4 Charatter. 


13 is more diftinguiſhed by his oddities than his virtues, 
and by his petulance and vanity, than the poſſeſſion of genius 
or capacity. In the extent, however, of knowledge, and in the 
ſprightlineſs of imagination, he ſuppoſes himſelf ſuperior to all man- 
kind; and in the intercourſe of civil life, he diſcovers a moſt*ſovereign 
contempt of thoſe rules and ceremonies, without which it is impoſſi- 
ble that ſociety can ſubſiſt. Civility he returns with rudeneſs ; men 
of every condition, he treats with an equal indifference ; and ſeated in 
the temple of wiſdom he looks down with a /apient diſdain on the 
reptiles that move below him. Yet a paſſion for fame has incited 
Pompoſo to ſhine as a wit; and from men whom he deſpiſes, he is 
| | X ambitious 
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ambitious of receiving celebrity and applauſe. For two years fucs 
ceſſively he endeavoured to enlighten the public, by laying before 
them, at certain times, the ſtores of his underſtanding and his genius. 
But little information was received from the retail of ſentiments, 
which every moraliſt had inculcated before him: he diſplayed no ori- 
ginal ideas, he ſeldom attempted, and was unable to reaſon : his 
{tories had no incident or circumſtance; and his allegories wanted 
ingenuity. His writings had no claim to attention from ſentiment or 
from genius; but his ſtile was ſingular, and attractcd obſervation, 
The ſimplicity of nature, he neglected for art; and pages of inanity 
he dreſſed up with a pompoſity which rendered them the more diſ- 
guſting and abſurd. He was ſonorous without melody, aſpiring with- 
out ſublimity, and verboſe without meaning, The coruſcations of 
his fancy played without giving delight or furprize ; and the folemn 
march of his periods had no other effect, than to excite the riſibility 
of his readers. The ſame penury of thought, and the ſame glare and 
ſwell of diction which mark him as an eſſayiſt, attend him as a nove- 
liſt, a biographer, and a poet. As the compiler of a dictionary he 
has ſome merit. Born to toil and to labour, he can collect and ar- 
range words: and to this ignoble employment he ſhould have confined 
himſelf. While he would invent and compoſe, he acts in oppoſition 
to nature. The patient and laborious drudge that tugs at the oar, 
or ſtrikes on the anvil, muſt not aſpire to the honours of genius. A 
clouded aſpect and an ungracious form do not proclaim in Fompo/® 
any appearance of merit ; his works are a proof that he does not 
poſſeſs it: and the irregularities of an affected and unnatural beha- 
viour, are in him the conſequences of a diſeaſed and diſtempered ima- 
gination, not the ſpecks and blemiſhes by which alone we are taught 
to acknowledge as men, thoſe ſublime and ſuperior ſpirits, whom 
nature has favoured above the reſt of their ſpecies. 


SUBANYS. 


Number CXXXVIII. 
MORNING CHRONICLE. 


Friday, Sept. 21, 1770- No. 408. 


ILL Wormwood Junior learns to ſeaſon his compoſitions with 
more Wormwood, and leſs Billingſgate, he eannot reaſonably 
expect an anſwer from me. N ne ungrammatical and perplexed ſtruc- 
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ture of his periods, the vulgarity of his phraſes, and the naſtincſs of 
his borrowed ideas, muſt be more injurious to your paper than to the - 
object of his impotent malice. 2 

What no ribaldry could ever have extorted a reverence for the pub- 
lic will force from me. I would aſk then, if there is any crime in 
expoſing a renegado patriot ? Wormwood Junior will anſwer in the 
affirmative, but as he is the only perſon who is ſo much loſt to all 
ſhame, why ſhould I combat a Bedlamite ? I thought when the letter 
in queſtion was written, that the Alderman was ſuch a renegado. 
Nor did I take up this opinion lightly, or without foundation. Every 
circumſtance relative to the contract came in a direct line, and through 
the medium of only one reſpectable gentleman, from the perſon, 
whom I have repreſented as the Alderman's competitor, and the dupe 
of the miniſter. This competitor I take to have been in this, and in 
every other reſpe&, deceived, and to have been the ſource of the 
whole miſtake. What more is wanting to exculpate me? I have 
under every ſignature that ever I. aſſumed, attacked thoſe, and only 
thoſe, who were, or ſeem to be, the enemies of their country. Can 
my antagoniſts plead the ſame excuſe for their precipitate zeal or in- 
temperate fallies? I fear they will be found to be mere Swiſs, or 
Italian bravoes, . who, without the leaſt delicacy or conſcience, will 
take the wages of iniquity, for ſtabbing friends or foes, generous 
patriots or tyrannical miniſters. But, where is the wonder ? after 
performing theſe works of darkneſs, they repair to their father con- 
feſlar for abſolution. 
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Number CXXXIX. 
F.USLAC IL EDCSr 


Friday, Sept. 21, 1770. | No. 3349. 


HAT the inhabitants of Maſſachuſetts Bay either are, or are not, 
ſubje& to. the dominion of Great Britain, is a poſition which 
every man muſt immediately admit, however we may be divided in 
our opinion upon other points of national animadverſion. If they 
are 
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«re ſubject to the dominion of this country, they are of conſequenee 
amenable to its laws; and if they are at, the inſults which they 
have offered to our dignity, as well as the wounds which they have 
aimed at our commerce, give us ample occaſion to treat them as a 
common enemy, and to puniſh the tyrannies which they have exer- 
cĩſed upon Engliſh traders, in every part of their provincial authority, 
*Tis not a little ſurprizing, Mr. Printer, that we are continually 
fired with reſentment at the receipt of any intelligence from Spain, 
Portugal, or France, which mentions the accidental oppreſſion of a 
ſingle fellow- ſubject, and yet, that in the hourly accounts arriving 
from Boſton, of the cruelties . practiſed on every Engliſhman Here, 
who commits the crime of laying out his money with the Mother 
Country, we not only. ſubmit to the indignity, but actually applaud 
the inſolence, which tramples upon our honour ; and celebrate thoſe - 
as patriots who would rob us of all America, at the very inſtant in 
which we execrate the government, for the ;mputed loſs of the Falk- 
land Rock, or for omitting to chaſtiſe fome mmaginary temerity in 
one of our neighbouring potentates. For my own part, Sir, I look 
upon an injury from the province of Maſſachuſetts Bay in a light in- 
finitely more atrocious than an injury from France, or a perfid 
from Portugal ; and the circumſtance of relation, which has hitherto 


been pleaded as an excuſe for the firſt, rather aggravates, in my opi- 


nion, than leſſens the guilt of that Colony. From an enemy, ora 
rival, a blow is no way extraordinary ; but when our own offspring 
lifts the dagger to our breaſt, nature falls equally a victim with juſtice, 
we are ſtabbed to the immediate ſoul of our ſenſibility, and, as poor 
LE AR pathetically expreſſes it, we feel, 


4 How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 
© To have a diſobedient child. 


The ſituation of a miniſter in a nation like this, and in a period 
like the preſent, is truly diſtreſſing ; we blame him for ot doing what 


we rail at his endeavouring to do, and condemn him for performing 


what we ourſelves oblige him to execute. Thus, though we incef- 


ſantly upbraid the goyernment, becauſe our American commerce has 


been diſcontinved, we nevertheleſs deem it an indiſpenſible duty to 
counteract every meaſure which is taken for the re- eſtabliſhment of 
an intercourſe with the Colonies, If an idea of accommodation is 
adoptcd, the miniſtry is going to betray the honour of the kingdom to 
its dependencies ; and if a coercive plan is to be purſued, we cry out 
againſt ſending a military force to enſlave a free-horn people. In 
this dilemma, how is an adminiſtration to act? The ſuperiority of the 
Mother Country muſt either be aſſerted, or it muſt be given up; and 


the trans-marine patriots muſt either acknowledge that ſuperiority, 


or they mult be totally independent. In both caſes, however, their 
conduct is totally indefenſible. If they are our ſubjects, how dare 
they diſobey our laws? If they are not our ſubjects, whence ariſes their 

| x pretenſion 
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pretenſion to the privileges of Engliſhmen ? They muſt ſurely ſubmit. 


to our ordinances, if they lay a claim to the benefits of our conſtitu- 
tion, and bear their portion in our public burdens, if they expect the 
advantage of our public protection. 

To do the molt licentious of the Colonies, nevertheleſs, juſtice, I am 
perfectly convinced that they would not have ventured to their pre- 
ſent pinnacle of diſaffection, if it had not been for the countenance, 
nay, for the encouragement which they reccived from the patrioti/m 
of the Mother Country. In the midſt of what they termed ſugerings, 
originally, they contented themſelves with expoſtulating ; and, in a 
conſtitutional manner, left the nature of their caſe to ſupport the 
propriety of redreſſing their grievances. But when Lord CHMATHAM 
and the other Patriots rejoiced at their diſobedience, and compli- 
mented their actual inſurrection into a glorious ſtruggle for liberty; 
when it became faſhionable in the two houſes of parliament to incul- 
cate a general contempt for parliamentary authority, and when all 
who contended for the controlling power of this poor kingdom were 
branded as the tools of deſpotiſm—it was no wonder that the Colo- 
nies ſhould aſſume a ſtrain of more importance. It was no wonder 
that they ſhould inſtantly aſpire at independence, and diſpute our 


ſovereignty over their reſpective aſſemblies, when a denia! of that 


very ſovereignty, conſtituted the criterion of public virtue among our- 
ſelves. This is one of the obligations which Lord Chatham has laid 
us under; and, it is not abſolutely impoſſible, but that as he has 
conquered America in Germany, he may have the additional praiſe 
of conquering Great-Britain in America. 

It is reported of the great Admiral Braxs, that being out upon 
a cruize, during the civil diſſentions which diſtracted this unhappy 
nation in the times of Charles the Firſt, ſome body aſked him, if he 
could fight with any ſpirit when there was no eſtabliſhed government 
exiſting ; to which he replied, “ It is not my buſineſs, Sir, to con- 
«« fider in whoſe hands the State Rudder may be placed, but to do all 
& can for advancing the welfare of my country.” Was a principle 
of this generous nature to be adopted by our modern SipxEvYs, 


who profeſs ſo much readineſs to die for the happineſs of the people, 


we ſhould not be fo conſtant a torment to ourſelves, nor fo univer- 
ſal a jeſt to our neighbours, But in theſe days, as I have obſerved 
in a former letter, Patriotiſm does not conſiſt in promoting the public 
good, but in diſtreſſing the adminiſtration. Nay, it is Patriotifin 


to oppoſe the public good, if conſulted by a Miniſter who is not 


perfectly the favourite of a faction. At this very moment that we all 
concur in thinking a reconciliation between Great Britain and her 
Colonies abſolutely neceſſary for the happineſs of both, our Patriots 
are indefatigably ſedulous to prevent ſuch a ſalutary unanimity, be- 
cauſe the Miniſtry have the point immediately at heart; and becauſe 
the termination of our American differences, would cut off every 
hope of a change in the chief offices of Government. Thus, to ſup- 
PRE tar” preſent poſſeſſors in the principal employments, ho, by 
labouring 
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labouring to recover the trade of our dependencies are confeſſedly labour. 
ing for the true intereſts of the kingdom, and, who, by recovering the 
commerce of New-York, prove that their meaſures are efficacious, our 
popular Demagogues conceive it juſtifiable to ſacriſice our proſperity 
and our honour ; they widen the breach between us and the coloniſts, 
excite the licentious to downright rebellion ; and when cruelties are 
_ exerciſed upon Engliſh merchants in Engliſh dominions, for a con- 
duct which ſhould render them eternally dear to all the rea/ friends 
of England, they ſupport the infamy of the procedure, and exhort 
the patriotic Ruffians beyond the Atlantic to a perpetration of addi- 
tional outrages. —But it is not ſurprizing that bad men ſhould fly to 
ſcandalous reſources for the accompliſhment of their ſordid deſigns, 
when thoſe who are evidently injured by their artifices, are the rea- 
dieſt to applaud their integrity. It is not ſurprizing that the leaders 
of oppoſition at home ſhould adviſe the Americans ſtill to diſcontinue 
their trade—ſhould adviſe them ſtill to diſtreſs the manufactures of this 
kingdom, and ſhould alſo adviſe them to hold up every merchant of 
America to univerſal reproach, who wiſhes to renew a connection 
with us, when the very manufacturers themſelves, who now ſufferſo 
much by loſing the commerce in queſtion, are among the firſt to re- 
verence thoſe who prevent its re-eſtabliſhment, and among the firſt to 
exclaim at thoſe who ſtudy to give them bread.—It is no wonder 
that our Artizans are ynemployed, and that wretchedneſs ſtalks in its 
ghaſtlieſt form through our ſtreets, when it is meritorious to deſtroy 
every ſource of employment, when we ourſelves deſpiſe the New- 
Yorkers for laying out their money with us, and when all our prints 
are filled with encomiums on ſuch of the colonies as declare a deter- 
mined reſolution to aggravate our misfortunes. ke pra | 
LYCOMEDES. 
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T O a malicipus mind it would adminiſter pleaſure, to me it is a 
=» matter of real concern, that I am fo often under a neceſſity of 
expoſing the meaſures of adminiſtration reſpecting America. What- 
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ever temporary joy the deſertion of the merchants of New-York, Ef 
fected by bribing a corrupt faction in that city, may have given to the 

enemies of liberty and virtue, it is very far from being of that impor- 
tance in the commercial ſcale, which they wiſh we ſhould believe. 


The firmnefs of the reſt of the colonies will be ſufficiently injurious to 


our trade, to make us repent of thoſe meaſures, which compel them 
to aſſociate apainſt the uſe of our manufactures. 

' While our colonies were ſo circumſtanced it was not prudent, at 
leaſt wantonly, to give them any new diſquietude, or unneceſſary pro- 
vocation ; yet ſuch was the appointment of Capt. G. to command 
the fleet in America. Capt. G has already contributed to the praiſe 
of our laws, which ſuffer no one to violate them with impunity. 
He has been found guilty, at one time, of the tmoft diſhonourable and 
immoral, at another, of the moſt cruel and oppreſſive conduct, 
and puniſhed accordingly. It is proper the public ſhould be remind- 
ed of this very particularly, that they may judge what pains the Mi- 
niſtry take to conciliate the loſt affection of our colonies, and to con- 
vince them that the mother country does not mean to treat them with 
ulineceſſary ſeverity, or cruelly urge thoſe oppreſſions under which — 4 


already groan. The following account of Caprain G's merciful diſpoſi- 


tion, of his attention to the liberty of the ſubject, to the laws of the 
land, and the rights of humanity, taken from his trial in Weſtminſter- 
Hall, will ſufficiently evince the propriety of his preſent appointment. 
In the year 1755, when our fleet lay at Halifax in Nova Scotia, 
ſome ſailors under the command of Capt. G. of the Burford, ſeized, 
by violence, one Samuel Blackden, an eſtabliſhed and reputable houſe- 
' keeper, who had given really no offence to the Captain and carried 
him on Board the Burford ; where, torn from his family, his friends 
and his affairs, he was confined for 125 days. During this time, 
though the fatigue and injuries he ſuffered threw him into a fever, 


Which brought him to the brink of the grave, he was never ſuffered 


to go on ſhore for the recovery of his health. The Captain indeed, 
offered to releaſe him, if he would acknowledge himſelf guilty of ſel- 
* ling rum to the failors ; which was the pretence for which he was 
thus cruelly treated. But no extremity could prevail on the injured 
man to accuſe himſelf of a crime of which he was not guilty. Capt. 
SG. therefore, with that boaſted firmneſs which diſtinguiſhes our Mini- 
ſtry, determined to perſevere in his oppreſſion, and brought Mr. 
Blackden to England. Here he refuſed to let him land until he had 
ſigned him a releaſe for what he had done. Mr. Blackden ſurround- 

ed with difficulties and danger, worn out with confinement, and pant- 
ing after liberty, fo dear to every man, at length ſigned a general re- 


leaſe to the Captain, and was landed friendleſs and deſtitute, at Ply- 


mouth. 


He did not, however, yet know the extent of his misfortunes; for 
as ſoon as he was ſecured and ſent on board, the ſailors, under the 
heroic G. turned his wife out of doors, and taking a barrel of pitch 
cout of the cellar, ſet the houſe immediately on fire, and conſamed it 
: Vous, II. | D dd £ to 
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to the ground, leaving the miſerable wife in this ſcene of horror, con 
fuſion and ruin, to provide for herſelf. She applied to the Governor, 
and others in power for redreſs ; but in vain, Men in power are al- 
ways reluctant in believing, and delicate in puniſhing the crimes and 
oppreſſions of one another. 

Mr. Blackden found it the ſame in London. He applied to the 
Secretary of State, Lord Halifax, to Admiral Boſcawen, and to the 
Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, They promiſed and pitied, but 
never relieved him. At length he appealed to that which it is our 
peculiar happineſs to enjoy, a jury of freemen, Capt. G. was called 
into Weſtminſter-Hall, and a verdict given againſt him for eight hun- 
dred pounds damages, and coſts of ſuit. A puniſhment which will 
hardly be deemed too ſevere for fo atrocious an injury to the liberty 
and property of an Engliſhman, as tearing him from his wife, his chil- 
dren, and his frechold, impriſoning his perſon againſt law, and burn- 
ing his houſe. 

Nor was this the only oppreſſive exploit of Capt. G. for one Win- 
rell, of the ſame place, having been marked out for military execution, 
was carried priſoner on board the Burford, and brought to England. 
after his houſe had been pulled down, and plantation utterly deſtroy- 
ed. The Reader may, perhaps, conceive, that theſe unhappy victims 
to. the cruel and arbitrary ſpirit of Capt. G. had given him ſome of. 
fence. By no means. They had been privately accuſed to the Ad- 
miral Boſcawen of ſelling rum to the ſailors ; who, according to the 
_nſual violence of his temper, threatened them with the ſevereſt pu- 

niſhment. Capt. G. with that readineſs to execute the arbitrary will 
of others, which always diſtinguiſhes the moſt worthleſs of mankind, 
to gain favour with the Admiral, executed, without delay, the ven- 

; geance which the other had threatened. On the trial they could not 

prove any thing of this charge touching the illegal ſale of rum; and 
if it had been true, they well knew this was not the legal mode of 


: _ proceeding. Such has been this man's conduct in America; for which 
he is dreaded and abhorred from one end of the continent to the 


other. 
Now ſhould it unhappily be thought, that the ſame illegal and ar- 


bitrary actions in America will be agreeable to my Lord Hillſbo- 


rough, what are we to expect from this appointment of Capt. G ? 
Let his Lordſhip tell us, what it was that recommended this officer 


to this command. Is he known for any thing but what is a diſgrace to 


Honour and to humanity ? Is it his extrordinary courage that entitles 
bim to preferment ? His Lordſhip, I will venture to affirm, muſt have 


made but a very uperficial enquiry into his character, if an opinion of 


real and uncommon worth be the reafon of entruſting him with ſo de- 


| licate and important a command. But if a diſpoſition prompt to 
execute any purpoſe on thoſe who are defenceleſs, and incapable of 


retorting the injury, may render him an eligible inſtrument of my 
Lord Hilſborough's meaſures, the choice of Capt. G. is exceedingly 


ö judicious. 


Sept. 20. JUNIUS AMERICANUS, 
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To whomſoever it may concern. 


N caſes where neceſſity is not to be reconciled to pleaſure, we muſe 

ſacrifice pleaſure to neceſſity; and conforming ourſelves to the 

nature, condition, and circumſtances of our affairs, act ee to 
what we can, not according to what we would. 

Was it even, at laſt, poſſible to engage the r ear; was it 

ſſible to convince our P —— What a chain of unfortunate er- 
rors galls the necks of his moſt faithful ſubjects; would he but be pre- 
vailed upon (and there is no doubt but he would if properly applied 
to) to truſt the national tranſactions to a united people; united in 
the moment of their ſoliciting S favour, then would the glory of 
Britain (in ſpite of all oppreſſions) break forth with redoubled luſtre, 

But fince we have been peſtered by a vile race of hypocrites and 
ſycophants, who dare not open their mouths till they have learned 
their leſſons, tilf they have ſervilely enquired what they ſhall fay, 
and what they ſhall propoſe ; what they ſhall vote, and in what they 
ſhall make themſelves agreeable: In a word, fince advices publicly 
28 muſt firſt be whiſpered by ſome great man or Miniſter, and you 

eſpeak as it were, and prepare your own poiſon, how can it other- 
wiſe happen but your debates muſt be corrupted, your councils inef- 
fectual, your reputation blaſted, and diſgrace accumulated upon dif- 
grace, "whilſt thoſe illuſtrious paraſites flouriſh and proſper by their 
country's ruin? 

Obſerve, I beſeech you, how different this conduct is to that of 
your anceſtors: I ſhall be ſhort, and alledge no inſtance but what is 

- notorious ; to induce you to be honeſt and wiſe there will be no need 
of foreign examples, the domeſtic will be ſufficient. 

Your anceſtors, who were friends to plain dealers, never made 
their friends their enemies; they knew the value of unanimous con- 
ſultations, reſolutions, and perſeverance; they were attentive to their 
honour, at the ſame time that they were tender of their intereſt ; 
they had no ſudden flights, nor wiſhed to purſue meaſures that were un- 
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conſtitutional, unprecedented, or of which in the nature of things it 
was impoſſible they ſhould be competent judges. Ever diligent ta 
promote their proſperity at home, they were ever ready to maintain 


1 their rights and privileges from foreign invaſion; the good and the 


| wiſe diſdained all principles but ſuch as were good and wile, and all 
| diſtinctions but that of Patriots; not the nominal, but the evident, 


| the practical diſtinction. 
| This their enemies felt, and this their enemies acknowledged]; this 


was their public merit; and when we conſider their private merit, 
| how worthy ſhall we find them of imitation. They were no friends 
| to the luxuries of life; no ſuch ſtain is to be met with on their Pa- 
| triotiſin, as waving the national concerns for the ſplendor of life: 
Your anceſtors would have ſhuddered at the ſacri/ege, for their mo- 
ments were ſacred to their own country's ſervice; they meddled not 
in government to enrich themſelves, but the public; they had no 
ſcheme or ambition but for the public, nor knew any intereſt but 
the public. It was by a cloſe and ſteady application to the- general 
good of their country, by an exemplary piety, by a ſtrict faith, and 
religious honeſty between man and man, and a moderation always 
1 and of a piece, tliey eſtabliſned that reputation which re- 
mains to this day, and will laſt to utmoſt poſterity. 

Spch were our anceſtors, ſo glorious in the eye of the world, fo 
bountiful and munificent to their country, fo ſparing, ſo modeſt, and 
Jo ſelf-denying to themſelves ; ; what reſemblance can we find in the 
preſent generation to thoſęe great men ? how much unlike ! | what a 
provoking reflection! but though much might be ſaid I ſhall obſerve 
only this—At a time when your anceſtors had left the way open be- 
fore you ;. at a time when your S——— might have received the 
happieſt of impreſſions ; at a time when all party feuds were loſt, and 

the very diſtinction ſinking into oblivion—inſtcad of . uniting the pow- 
erful, that is the honeſt and the wiſe, againſt the weak, that is, 2 
little minded and the vitious — inſtead of remaining firm, and by, 
ſeverence compelling your enemies, the enemies of England and of 
Virtue, to fly, and forcing fair truth upon the R—1, and then un- 
prejudiced optics—you meanly gave ground, left the important cauſe 
in which you are now fo feebly clamorous to periſh, and laid the foun- 
dation of every ſucceeding calamity. Yes, I repeat it, you yourſelves 


| | have occaſioned your own ruin. Lives there a man, that has couſi- 


- dence to deny it? let him ariſe, and aſſign, if he can, any other 
cauſe for the declining trade, fatal configs, and. al moſt irr * 
diſgrace of his country. 

| But you reply, what England has loſt in reputation, ſhe bas gained 
j in ſplendor. Was there ever ſuch an appearance of taſte in. our 


1 buildings? Was there ever more improvement in our manners? and 
\'; = is not the city greatly enlarged ? Are not the ſtreets better paved ? 


The houſes repaired and beautified ? 


Away with ſuch trifles—ſhall 


I be paid with counters? New pavements, enlarged gates, or degapt 
 Fquares 3 arg theſe requiſitions t to brag of! ? 


Caſt 


. 


ing with 8 and jockies ? 
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Caſt your eyes on the Magiſtrates under whoſe miniſtry you boaſt - 


theſe precious improvements—Behold the deſpicable creatures, raiſed all 
at once from dirt to opulence, from the loweſt obſcurity to the high- 
eſt honours : Have not ſome of theſe upſtarts been taken from herd- 
I value not their fortunes; 4 
knave's a knave, whate'er his rank may be. And how have the 
finances of theſe bleſſed minions been increaſed, whilſt the public have 
been ruined and impoveriſhed ? | 

To what are we to impute theſe diſorders ? and to what cauſe aſſign 
the decay of a ſtate, ſo powerful and fo flouriſhing in paſt times? 
The reaſon is plain, the ſervant is now become the maſter. The 
magiſtrate was ſublervient to the people ; puniſhments and rewards 
were properties of the people; all honours, dignities, and prefer- 


ments were diſpoſed of by the voice and the favour of the people: But 
what are that people now? What their ſuffrages, their elections, 
their rights, or their privileges? All, all loſt.— The magiſtrate has, 


by your defertion of yourſelves, uſurped your right, and exereiſęs 
an arbitrary authority over his ancient and natural Lord. ; 
You miſerable people, the mean while, without money, without 
friend, the ſupports of power, from being the ruler, are become the 
ſervant, from being the maſter the dependant.---Happy thoſe gover- 
nors into whoſe hands you have thus reſigned your own power are fo 
good, are fo gracious, as to amuſe you with mock elections. | 
And yet who dare deny, that the freedom of voice is the very eſ- 
ſence of the conſtitution ? Had you not retreated, could your enemies 
have advanced ?---Had you not ceaſed to watch what you fancy is 
your darling object, could it ever have been infringed ?---Djd 
you not know, that the little, ſly, flow things were at work ?- 
Did you not perceive, that they meant to fire you into conceſſions ? 
And were you not aware, that you would at laſt be rendered as 
thankful, well pleaſed, and acknowledging, as if theſe creatures of 
your making were your real benefactors, as if the obligation of breath- 
ing the free air was derived from their country, and as if they had 
not extracted their power from your folly. It is by means of your 
idle hopes, your groundleſs fears, that theſe impoſers have, by little 
and little, worked themſelves into arbitrary power, undermined 


your liberties, and prepared you for ſlavery. Neither is it in nature 


that, from men of vitious and ſelfiſh principles, any generous or noble 
delign can be expected. -- There can be no better rule to judge of a 
man than by his ordinary occupations, and common courſe of life. 

I ſhould not be ſurpriſed if I incurred your diſpleaſure by my frank- 
neſs ; nor if, by ſeeking to open your eyes, I ſhould be treated more 
like an enemy than' thoſe who blind and abuſe you : I know ver 
well you arg ſeldom in humour to ſuffer bold truth; but believe me, 
my conntrymen, as I have already obſerved, if even now you would 
effectually recover from your lethargy, and aſſume the ſpirit of your 
fathers; if you would be your own friends, and your own coun- 
ſellors, ſeparating the honeſt from the diſhoneſt, and calling the for- 
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mer, however recently. diſtinguiſhed, your brother ; the latter, an 
Alien ; if you would with mild ſubmiſſion, and the arguments of rea- 
ſon, the evidences of truth, make your way to the T—— ; if you 
would charge yourſelves with what now you intruſt to your enemies, 
the world would once more behold you making a figure worthy of 
your country ; but unanimity muſt be the ground of every thing, 
the unanimity of the juſt and the judicious. 

America is an obje& worthy your attention ; America muſt, 
therefore, in the firſt inſtance, engage your care. Trade muſt be re- 
animated, induſtry promoted, and a regulation, in many important 
points, obtained, ; 

To conclude, what I inſiſt upon is this, that it is your duty to 
have one invariable rule of action, one unalterable teſt of patriotiſm, 
that he who beholds the approaching danger, or actual diſtreſs of his 
country, and can heſitate a moment about forms and punctilios; that 
cannot warmly unite his endeavour to the endeavours of any one of 
his fellow ſubjects whatſoever, when convinced of the propriety of 
his views, may be an able politician, but is moſt aſſuredly no pa- 
triot, he is a diſhonour to A name. | 1 85 

This is what my duty as a fellow countryman, and a fellow ſub- 
ject, prompts me to preſent you with: and may heaven inſpire you 
to determine upon ſuch meaſures, as may be moſt expedient for the 
particylar and general good of this kingdom. | 0 


TIT am, S I R, | 
- your humble Servant, 


ALBANUS, 


MIS EL 
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Number CXLIL. 


MORNING CHRONICLE, 


Monday, Auguſt 13, 1770, No. 374. 


An Allegory 0» Education, 


Hiznorhirus. an ancient king of Egypt, in whoſe reign 
| hieroglyphical learning arrived at its utmoſt perfection, thro” 
which the youth of the kingdom were inſtructed in the myſteries of 
their religion, and the ſocial duties of morality, had a ſon named 
Euethes, a prince naturally of the moſt humane and benevolent diſ- 
poſition; but being indued at the ſame time with ſuch violent paſſi- 
ons, as generally accompany great minds, he was often in his in- 
fancy, ere reaſon had aſſumed her empire, precipitated by them into 
an habitual fondneſs for thoſe things, that would have proved de- 
ſtructive to his happineſs, and a like diſreliſn for others, that were 
moſt conducive to it. This unhappy temper, gave great uneaſi- 
neſs to his tender father, who was not only adored by his ſub- 
jects for an impartial diſtribution of juſtice, and courted by neighbour- 
ing potentates for his profound {kill in politics as a monarch, but ad- 
mired by all the world for his pure knowledge of religion and mora- 
lity, and the exemplary leſſon he afforded, in his own ſpotleſs life, 
of both as a man. The good old king, "therefore, ſought by all 
methods to reclaim the impetuoſity of his ſon, before the caſual turn 
of habit ſhould have rooted the weed of vice too deeply into fo rich 
a ſoil ever after to be eradicated by wiſdom. It was his daily em- 
| ployment to give the child the moſt pleaſing ideas of virtue, under the 
entertaining forms of probable fiction; for unadorned precepts have 
been found to avail little, not only with children, but men too, 
thoſe children of a larger growth ; when the pious fraud of a well 
told fable has inperceptibly deceived them int6''virtue. However 
Euethes, though he would frequently liſten, and improve too by the 
doctrines of his father, did as often through his eaſy nature lapſe again 
into dangerous follies ; then what he once fixed his inclination upon, 
dhe violence of his paſſions urged him on to purſue with the moſt by 
remitte 
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remitted reſolution, and habit till confirmed the deſire. Neverthe- 
leſs, bis good ſenſe would many times condemn his proceedings in the 
cool hours of reſlection, and again be treated like a faithful ſervant, 
heard, approved of at firſt, and then diſcarded: afterwards, when the 
treachery of falſe friends had got the aſcendant. Such was the con- 
duct of this young Egyptian, till he was ſixteen years old; at which 
age, according to the cuſtom of the country, the young men were 
initiated at the temple of Memphis, into the holy myſteries. When 
the day came that was appointed for that annual ceremony, Hiero. 
philus, who was grand myſtagogue as well as king (for of old the 
offices of king and prieſt were united) had contrived a paz ticular a- 
partment in the ſubterraneous paſſages of the the temple, in which, 
after he had ſhewn his ſon the uſual inſtitutions, and taught him the 
facred ſtories, he propoſed to inſtru him in the more intereſting hiſ- 
| tory of the human heart. Accordingly Euethes, at the time appoint- 
ed, was led into this apartment, attended only by his father, who 
had been all the day near him, to explain the different forms that 
preſented themſelves before him. As ſoon as they were ſeated, and 
the glimmering of a lamp had broke through the darkneſs that before 
| ſurrounded them, and thrown a partial light upon a large paſſage, 
through which the performers of the ſhow were to paſs, there appeared 
a a youth ſurrounded by a crowd of different figures, that all ſeemed 
aſſiduous to take him under their protection. This motly group was 
led up in two ſeparate parties, by two leaders of female forms, who 
looked upon each other with the air of inveterate rivalſhip. The one 
| had a looſe ſmiling aſpect, fantaſtically dreſſed and adorned all over 
with wreaths of flowers. Her train was compoſed of boys with bows 
in their hands, and wings on their ſhoulders, and a confuſed crowd 
of men and women of various compiexions, ſome crowned with ivy 
and vine leaves, and others dancing round them with all the rapturous 
| ſigns of the molt intoxicating joy. The other female chief had 
the moſt ſerious deportment, with all the marks of royalty in her 
- countenance; ſhe was cloathed in a plain but elegant robe, which 
| | flowed gracefully behind her. The atteudants imitated her beha- 
10 | viour, and watched her eye with the moſt dutiful obſervance, 
upon all occaſions. Some had crowns of gold upon their heads; 
ſome helmets, with lances in their hands; ſome bore the inſtruments 
4 of arts and ſciences, as quadrants, globes, peucils, harps, &c. ſome 
It carried the ſacred table of the laws, and others ſeemed engaged in 
n cConjugal love, friendſhip, and other tender duties of a moie retired, and 
116 private life. Behind them all, there came two men, who ſee ned by 
their likeneſs in many reſpects to be brothers, but in others the moſt 
— irreconcileable enemies; the employment of both was to keep toge- 
; j ther the particular company each belonged to, and to prevent any of 
Teh that ſociety from mixing with the other. They had very venerable 
1/0 aſpects, and the influence they poſſeſſed, not only over the crowd, 
but ſometimes over the leaders themſelves, was greatly FO 
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Fach had in his hand'a chain, with which he compelled, if by chance 
occaſion required it, the rebellious to return, and confined them to 
their allegiance; the one was iron, which not a little tortured and 
galled the wearers; the other ſilk, with which the delinquents were 
_ gently brought back again, and reſigned over to the more copent 
bonds of their own reaſon, Twas obſervable, however, that few or 
none ever eſcaped the power of theſe aſſiduous guardians, who at firſt 
allured them into their ſervice with the careſſes of a parent; and, 
though the one {till continued ſuch behaviour, the other intimidated 
them from flying from the ſlavery with the menaces of a tyrant. The 
youth, amidſt the ſolicitations of both parties, ſeemed a while ſuſ- 
pended. The female leader of one fide pointed to a temple, painted 
on the wall, vn the ſummit of a high and rough mountain, the af 
cent to which was difficult, but the top once attained, the ſituation 
commanded all the regions round about, and afforded the ſpectator 
the moſt delightful proſpect. The other female endeavoured to divert 
bis attention from that toilfome purſuit, and directed his eyes to ano. 


ther temple that lay in a moſt delicious valley, the inhabitants and 


votaries of which paſſed their time in the moſt pleaſurable indolence 
and heart enfęebling recreations. At length, the latter prevailed, 
and with no ſmall air of triumph, delivered the youth over to the 
guardian of her attendants, who immediately took him into his cuſ- 
tody. As ſoon as this conteſt was over, there entered another youth 
of a more reſerved aſpect, and leſs ſanguine complexion than the for- 
mer. At his entrance, the two crowds ſwarmed round him as they 
had done by the other, and after the ſame warm contention the other 
party prevailed in its turn, and delivered him over to the more paren- 
tal tuition of their guardian. After this mutual ſucceſs, the whole 
group diſappeared, and led off their new votaries. The partition, 
like a theatrical ſcene, then opened, and diſcovered behind an illu- 
minated grove. Each party entered afreſh from each fide of the 
plain, and took their alloted ſtations. The firſt youth, who had 
entered into the ſervice of that frantic mob, ſeemed highly delighted 
with his company, and expreſſed his joy in irregular ſallies of unnatu- 
ral laughter, and other demonſtrations of rapture and ecſtacy, The 
other, with a moſt ſtudious attention to the inſtruction of his compa- 
nions, decently denoted the calm ſatisfaction of his mind in a ſilent 
admiration of their precepts. Whilſt both were thus differently em- 
ployed, a beautiful woman, arrayed in white, deſcended from above, 
and waving a golden wand, the whole ſcene was inſtantly changed. 
The left fide of the grove, which was poſſeſſed by thoſe noiſy votaries 
of airy joy, withered away into the moſt wintry, melancholy proſ- 
pect; inſtead of looks of gaiety, and the found of rejoicing, nought 
appeared but viſages of deſpair, and nought was heard but the lamen- 
_ tations of anguiſh. The betrayed youth, the former votary of theſe 
plains, affrighted at this ſudden and horrid alteration, was immedi- 
ately preparing to make his eſcape, when the guardian, as before de- 
Vol, II. Eee ſeribed, 
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ſcribed, attended by a train of the moſt death-like figures, bound 
bim down with his iron chain, to be tormented at the foot of the 
ſeat of his deluſive, deſtructive goddeſs. On the other hand, the op- 
polite groves bloomed afreſh with vernal verdure, content and hap- 
pineſs appeared in the faces of all, and the prudent youth, who had 
made ſo good a choice, with filial reverence and pleaſure, walked b 
the fide of his faithful guardian, and gratefully paid a willing obe- 
dience at the throne of his beneficent goddeſs. As ſoon as this re- 
preſentation was over, Euethes, with'the livelieſt emotion, aſked his 
father the explanation of the whole myſtery ; but before the good 
old King could make him an anſwer to his firſt queſtion, he added 
with tears in his eyes, Muſt that unfortunate youth be doomed to 
miſery for ever? Alas! for ever, replied Hierophilus ; but if, my 
fon, you'll be attentive to the account, and ſuſpend your fruitleſs 
grief to the concluſion, *twill, Perhaps, fully repay your trouble, 
and teach you the true road to happineſs, by detecting the errors of 
others. This then is an explanation of the fiftitious ſcene before you. 
The large paſſage you firſt ſaw, repreſents life ; the firſt youth, a 
ſoul juſt entering into it, prone to libidinous thoughts, the ſecond, 
another inclined to virtuous purſuits. The two females attended and 
habited differently, were virtue and pleaſure, and the two men of 
fraternal likeneſs, who compelled the attendants of both to keep their 
allegiance to their reſpective miſtreſſes, were good-habit'and ill-habit, 
who (according to the allegorical genealogy of our Egyptian fore- 
fathers) were the offspring of chance, begot upon complexion, and 
carefully foſtered by time in the cave of conſtancy. 'The beautiful 
i woman arrayed in white was truth, the touch of whoſe wand no falſ- 
11 hood can endure, but returns of force, however diſguiſed, immediate- 
# ly to its own likeneſs. You have ſeen the falſe, ſeducing appearance 
431 of vicious pleaſure, and the melancholy conſequences of yielding to 
| 1 her allurements; you have ſeen that ber followers, however, for a 
if while, they may aſſume the deceitful air of joy, are in the end 
nought but diſeaſe, calamity, and woe; and above all, I hope you 
have remarked how impoſſible it is for a wretch to extricate himſelf 
out of this miſerable ſociety, when ill- habit, their conſtant attendant, 
has bound him down with that irrefragable chain of iron. The 
horrid aſpe& of that tyrant, will, J hope, deter you as much from 
giving way to the ſeductions of vice, as the parental fondneſs of 
good-habit will induce you to become a votary to virtue. This, my 
ſon, though embelliſhed by fiction, is a true hiſtory of the human 
mind; ſo far was my duty to inform, the reſt is yours to execute. 
He was going on, when Euethes, eagerly interrupted him; O my 
father, how ſhall I ever repay this freſh inſtance of your parental love, 
and your ſucceſsful diligence to fave me from that irremediable gulph of 
113 miſery, in which my paſſions had almoſt plunged me! Yes, certainly, 
113 | it is my indiſpenſable duty, as well as intereſt, to put in practice ſuch 
15 ſacred leſſons of morality ; and the pleaſure of my future life ſhall 


conſiſt 
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conſiſt alone, in becoming as near as I am able, an example of thoſe 
| precepts you have often ſo divinely inculcated. The young prince 

Fully performed his promiſe, and though the natural violence of his 
temper would ſometimes at firſt a little ſway him towards pleaſure, an 
habitnal perſeverance in virtue at length totally overcame his paſſions 
and he lived to verify, in his own character, the doctrine of Hiero- 
philus, that the power of habit, either good or ill, triumphs over all 
things. 


P. 
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Number CXLIII. 
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Monday, Auguſi 15 1770. No. 125. 


ANECDOTES of the Fall of Prince ory, Favourite 
to PETER II. — of RUSSIA. 


ENZIKOFF had taken the precaution to place in atten- 
dance about the Em prove none but his own creatures, and fuch 
as owed their fortune to him; but as he had directly counteracted 


and ſhocked all the antient families, and as, among thoſe whom he 


could not well debar of acceſs to the Emperor, there were ſome who 
ſaw with pain their relations in exile, they ſeized an occaſion of mak- 
ing the young Prince remark, that Menzikoff was exerciſing a perfect 

Depotifn, which he was hoping ſtill more to confirm; by the con- 
ſummation of the Emperor's marriage with his daughter ; ; that, in 


ſhort, to judge of him by his ambition, he might take it into his head 


to attempt aſcending the throne. They at the ſame time earneſtly 
intreated the Emperor to keep their ſecret, which he promiſed ; ; and 
actually did diſſemble, till he found a fair occaſion for venting his re- 
ſentment: Menzikoff ſoon furniſhed it, by a ſtroke of terrible Wa. 
neſs or imprudence. 
The company of Maſons had, I do not juſtly now remember on what 
$ NI made a free gift to 'the Emperor of nine thouſand 1 
is 
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This Prince, having a mind to give his ſiſter the pleaſure of this pre- 
ſent, ſent her that ſum by one of his gentlemen ; who, being met by 
Menzikoff, was aſked by him, where he was going with that money ? 
The gentleman told him. The other replied, ** The Emperor is as 
yet too young to know how to diſpoſe of money ; carry it to my a- 
partments ; I will take an opportunity to ſpeak to him of it.“ The 
gentleman, who knew how dangerous it was to oppoſe the will of 
Menzikoff, did not fail obeying him. The next day, the Princeſs, 
ſiſter to the Emperor, came to pay him a viſit, according to cuſtom. 
She was no ſooner in the room, than he aſked her, if the preſent he 
had ſent her was not worth a compliment of thanks. The Princeſs 
naturally anfwering, that ſhe had received nothing, the Emperor flew 
into a great paſſion, The gentleman was called, and being aſked 
by him what he had done with the money given him to carry to the 
Princels, was obliged in his own defence, to fay, that Menzikoff had 
taken it from him. But this only the more irritated the Emperor, 
who ordered Menzikoff to be ſent for, and when he came, demanded 
of him, in a great rage, how he came to have the boldneſs to hinder 
his gentleman from executing his orders ? The Prince, who was not 
uſed to hear the Emperor ſpeak to him in that tone, was perfectly 
thunderſtruck. He anſwered, however, that it was very well known 
that the State was in want of money ; that the treaſure was exhauſt- 
ed, and that he had propoſed that very day to preſent a project of 
the manner in which that ſum might be more uſefully employed. He 
added, If, however, your Majeſty commands it, I will not only 
cauſe to be returned the nine thouſand ducats, but advance you a mil- 
lion of rubles out of my own purſe.“ 

The Emperor was not pacified with this anſwer ; but, ſtamping 
with his foot, ſaid, “ I will make you know that I am Emperor, 
and that I will be obey ed;“ then, turning his back upon him, left 
him. Menzikoff followed him, and at length, with much entreaty, 
appeaſed him for that time; but this calm did not laſt long. 

A few days afterwards. Menzikoff fell dangerouſly ill. This gave 
his enemies time to make ſure of his ruin. The Princes Dolgorucki, 
and eſpecially the Knez Iwan, whoſe great favor was beginning at that 
time, prevailed ſo as entirely to alienate from him the mind of their 
maſter. Menzikoff was not ignorant of theſe cabals againſt him, nor 
of the decline of his credit; but he hoped ſoon to recover his former 
degree of favour, and to over-awe the Emperor by that tone of autho- 
rity, which he had uſed to take towards him. 

As ſoon then as Menzikoff was recovered, he commſtred a freſh 
fault, in going to his country-houſe at Oranjenbaum, which was 
about two miles from Peterhoff, where the court had removed during 
his illneſs. He had built a chapel at Oranjenbaum, which he wanted 
to have confecrated. The Emperor and all his court were invited 
to aſſiſt at the ceremony. But his enemies who had too much cauſe 
to dread his revenge in caſe of his reconciliation with the emperor, 
perſuaded this Prince to excuſe himſelf on the day of the 3 
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under pretence of an indiſpoſition. He followed their advice; and 
yet, for all that, Menzikoff did not apprehend that this betokened 
his entire diſgrace. He had even the imprudence, during the feſti- 
val, to ſeat himſelf on a kind of throne, which had been placed for his 
Majeſty. His enemies did not fail of making the moſt of this cir- 
cumſtance, which contfibuted to determine his fall. 

The ſame evening, Menzikoff repaired to Peterhoff, where he did 
not ſind the emperor, who had been carried a hunting. He addreſ- 
ſed himſelf to the Count Oſterman, with whom he had a conver- 
ſation full of acrimony, and even accompanied with high words. He 
remained there that day and the next, at Peterhoff; but the empe- 
ror not returning, and all the countenances being frozen to him, he 
took the reſolution of going to Peterſbourgh; probably he thought 
he ſhould be more formidable in the midſt of the court. In fact, be- 
ing arrived at the capital, far from acting tlie diſgraced courtier, he 
employed the whole morning in going the round of the colleges, and 
of giving orders every where. He regulated particularly the recep- 
tion intended for the Emperor in his palace, where he imagined he 
would continue to lodge; but towards noon, the General Soltikow 
came, with an order to remove from his palace the Emperor's furni- 
ture, and carry it to the imperial ſummer-palace. This was a thun- 
derſtroke to him, at which he loſt all preſence of mind ; but what 
ſhocked him the moſt was, the ſending back the goods and furniture 
of his fon, who, in quality of High-Chamberlain, was to lodge offi- 
cially near the Emperor. In this confuſion of head he fell into ano- 
ther fault, that of ſending into quarters the regiment of Ingerman- 
land, which, for his ſafety, he had ordered to encamp upon the 
iſland of Waſili-Oſtrow *, at a ſmall diſtance from his palace. This 


regiment, of which he had been Colonel from the firſt of its being 


raiſed, was intirely devoted to him; and it is certain, that he had 
impreſſed his enemies with a great awe of bim. 

In the evening, the Emperor returned to Peterſburgh, and the ge- 
neral Solthoff was once more employed on a meſſage to Menzikoff, b 
which he announced to him an order of arreſt. His wife and chil- 
dren repaired immediately to the ſummer- palace, to throw themſelves 
at the feet of the Emperor, but were refuſed admittance. Mean 
while, Menzikoft was made to believe, that he would be only depri- 
ved of his offices; that he would nevertheleſs have all his fortune left him, 
and that he would be permitted to paſs the remainder of his days at O- 
ranjenburgh, a pretty town on the frontiers of the Ukrain, which he 
had built, and even a little fortified. In fact, the free diſpoſal of his 


goods, 


* Waſili-Oſtrou is an iſland which makes part of the town of Pe- 
terſbourgh ; the palace of Menziktff ſtood there. Peter I. had 
made him a preſent of the whole iſland, but reſumed it ſome time 
afterwards, in the intention that the whole town of Peterſburgh 
ſhould be built there; which however was not executed. 
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goods and fortune was left to him, while he remained at Peterſburgh, 
and when he went out of it, his train had not in the leaſt the air of 
a Miniſter in diſgrace. He was accompanied by his whole family, 
and by a great number of domeſtics; and in the manner he was treat- 
ed on the firſt days of his journey, it did not appear that there was 
any intention to do him more hurt. But on his arrival at Tweer, a 
town ſituate on the road between Moſkow and Peterſburgh, he there 
found an order for all his effects to be ſealed up, and nothing more to 
be left him than bare neceſſaries. His guard was doubled, and he was 
more narrowly watched during the reſt of his journey. Scarce was 
he arrived at Oranjenburgh, when there were ſent to him whole reams 
of complaints made againſt him for grievances. Theſe were inſtant- 
ly followed by commiſſaries, who proceeded to his trial, He was 
condemned to pals the reſt of his life at Boroſowa, ſituate on the moſt 
diſtant frontiers of Siberia. His wife grown blind with weeping, di- 
ed by the way: The reſt of his family followed him into exile. He 
bore his misfortunes with more firmneſs than one would have ima- 
gine d in him; and from being full of groſs humours, with a bad ha- 
bit of body, he recovered health and plumpneſs. There were allow- 
ed him ten rubles a day; a ſum which not only ſufficed him for his 
wants, but he ſaved enough out of it to build a church, at which he 
himſelf worked, hatchet in hand. He died in November 1729, of 
a repletion of blood; becauſe, as it was ſaid, there was not one per- 
ſon to be found at Boroſowa who knew how to open a vein. 


— 
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LONDON CHRONICLE E. 
Tueſday, Auguſi 21, 1770. No. 2134- 


On FORMS of GOVERNMENT. 4 DIALOGUE. 
| From the French of VoLTAIRE. 


| Mr. P, ; 
Fer my part, I own myſelf well enough pleaſed with a demo- 


| . cratical government. That philoſopher was certainly miſtaken, 
who told an advocate far it, that if he made the experiment in his 
| | _ own 
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own family he would ſoon repent it.“ With the philoſopher's leave, 
there is a deal of difference between a private family and a public 
community. My houſe is my own, my children are my own ; my 
ſervants, fo long as I pay them, are my own; but what property, 
pray, have I in my fellow-citizens ? every freeholder in the count 

has an equal right and authority to keep the peace in it as myſelf. I 
love to ſee men make their own laws, as they do their own habita- 
tions; under which they enjoy themſelves in ſecurity. It is a plea- 
ſure to me, to ſee my bricklayer, my carpenter, my ſmith, (without 


whoſe aſſiſtance I ſhould not myſelf have had a houſe to live in) the 


farmer my neighbour, and the manufacturer my friend, enrich them- 
ſelves by their ſeveral profeſſions, and better underſtand the intereſt 
of the nation than the moſt inſolent baſhaw in Turkey. In a true 
democracy, the mechanic, and even the labourer, is ſecured from 
inſult and contempt. They are by no means in the ſituation of the 
tradeſman, who preſented a petition to a certain noble duke for the 
diſcharge of his grace's bill. How ! fays his grace, and have you 
received nothing at all upon this long account? O yes, and pleaſe 
your grace, I received a flap on the face the other day from Squire 
Hardfiſt your ſteward, for my impertinence in aſking for the money, 


It is certainly very agreeable for a poor man to live without the 


apprehenſion of being ſeized and thrown into a dungeon, becauſe he 
is unable to pay a man whom he never ſaw, a tax he knows not for 
what, and of which perhaps he never heard a ſyllable before in his 

life. 
| To be free, to have to do only with one's equals, is the true ſtate 
of nature. Every other ſtate is artificial; it is a vile farce, in which 
one man plays the tyrant, and another his ſlave, a ſecond his pimp, 
and a third his toad-eater. You muſt admit that mankind cannot 
degenerate from a ſtate of nature, but through cowardice and ſer- 
vility. | 

Me A. I do. It is pretty plain, I think, that none can have 
forfeited their liberty, but from their incapacity to defend it. There 
are two ways in which men may loſe their liberty; the one is, 
when knaves are too cunning for fools; and the other, when the 
ſtrong are too powerful for the weak. I have heard of a certain 
vanquiſhed people, whoſe conquerors deprived every man of one eye 
as a mark of his ſubjection. But there are people in the world whoſe 


governors have put out both their eyes, and drive them about like 


blind horſes in a mill. I muſt own 1 ſhould like to keep my eye- 
| fight; and look upon a people ſubjugated to an ariſtocratical form 
of government as having loſt one eye, and thoſe under an abſolute 
monarch as having loſt both. | 

Mr. C. You talk like a Dutchman. I own I like nothing but an 
ariſtocracy, The common people are unfit for government. I could 
never ſubmit to have my periwig-maker a legiſlator; I had rather 


wear my own hair, or go bald as long as I live, It belongs only 


to 
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to perſons well educated to govern thoſe who have no education at 
all. The Venetian government is the beſt model for a ſtate ; and is 
the moſt ancient ariſtocracy in Europe. Next to that I prefer the 
German conſtitution. Make me a Venetian nobleman, or a count 
of the empire, and I ſhall be a happy fellow: but not otherwiſe, 

Mr. A. As a man of fortune and family you are doubtleſs in the 
right of it; but on the ſame principle, you would prefer the deſpo- 
tiſm of Turkey, if you were to be yourſelf grand ſignior. For m 
part, though I am but a ſimple member of the Britiſh houſe of com- 
mons, I look upon our conſtitution to be the beſt in the world. As 
a proof of which I appeal to the unexceptionable evidence of a cele- 
brated French poet : 


See met at Weſtminſter, in union wile, 

Three ſtates, aſtoniſn'd, at their mutual ties, 

Kings, lords, and commons; blended by the laws 
Their ſep'rate intereſts in the nation's cauſe: 

Three powers, that join'd may all the world gppoſe; 
Yet dang'rous to themſelves, as dreadful to their foes. 


Mr. C. Dangerous to themfelves ! There muſt ſurely be great 
abuſes in the Engliſh government! 

Mr. A. Doubtleſs ; juſt as there were formerly at Athens and in 
Rome; and as there always will be in the beſt of human inſtitu- 
tions, The utmoſt pinnacle of political perfection is that of being 
very powerful and happy amidſt the moſt enormous abuſes ; and to 
this point are we now arrived. It is certainly dangerous to eat too 
much; and yet I ſhould like to have my table well ſupplied, though 
I would not gormandize with miniſterial tyranny on one fide, nor 
popular licentiouſneſs on the other. 


Number CX LV. 


2 LONDON CHRONICLE. 
| Tueſday, Sept. 4, 1770. No. 2141. 


Remarkable ANECDOTES of CELEBRATED PAINTERS. 


ff " &®SARE ARETHUSI was invited by the Duke of Ferrara to 
viſit his court, and received there with extraordinary reſpect. 
That prince fat to him for his portrait, admired the * 
| SIN; 
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highly, gave him evident proofs not only of his favour, but of his 
friendſhip and eſteem ; and having at laſt concluded, that his gene- 
rous treatment of Arethuſi mult inevitably have ſecured his gratitude 
(if not his affection) he freely acquainted him with his real induce- 
ment for inviting him to Ferrara, Confiding in the integrity of the 
painter, he told him, there was a lady in that city, whoſe portrait 
he wiſhed to poſſeſs ; but it muſt be procured in fo ſecret a manner, 
as neither to be ſuſpected by the lady herſelf, nor any of her friends. 


He promiſed an immenſe reward to Arethuſi, if he was ſucceſsful and 


ſecret; bur threatened him with the utmoſt ſeverity of reſentment if 
ever he ſuffered the ſecret to tranſpire. | 

The artiſt watched a proper opportunity to ſketch the likeneſs of 
the lady unnoticed by any ; and having ſhewn it to the duke, he 
ſeemed extremely ſtruck with the reſemblance, as well as the grace- 
ful air of the figure, and ordered Arethuſi to paint a portrait from 
that ſketch, as delicately. as he poſſibly could; but above all 
things recommended it to hiin, to, preſerve it from every eye but his 
own. 

When the picture was finiſned, the painter himſelf beheld it with 
admiration, and thought it would be injurious to his fame, to conceal 
from the world a performance which he accounted perfect; and 
through an exceſs of pride and vanity, be privately ſhewed it to ſe- 
veral of his friends, who could not avoid commending the work, 
while they deteſted the folly and ingratitude of the artiſt. 

The ſecret thus divulged, circulated expeditiouſly ; it ſoon reached 
the ears of the lady, and her family, who were exceedingly irritat- 
ed; and- the duke appeared fo highly enraged at the treachery of 
Arethuſi, that he was almoſt provoked to put him to death; but he 
only baniſhed him for ever from his dominions. 

Fra. Bartolomeo Baccio, who flouriſhed at the end of the 15th 
century, is ſuppoſed to have invented the image with moveable 
limbs called by the painters a Layman, and now in univerſal uſe, 


Over this machine he threw. the draperies to obſerve their natural 
folds. WI | 


* - 


A remarkable incident happened to Peter Balton, a painter of 


landſcape and hiſtory, bori at Antwerp. When he was at the court 
of the emperor, that prince engaged him to paint a landſcape, with 
a great number of figures; Balton choſe for his ſubject St. John 


preaching in the deſart, which afforded him an opportunity of filling 


his deſign with a numerous variety of auditors. To every one of them 
he gave a ſtrong and proper expreſſion of attention to the principal 
figure: every individual having its eyes directed to the preacher. But 
the emperor, from ſome motive that never was diſcovered, ordered 
a monſtrous elephant to be painted in the place of the ſaint; ſo that 
the whole auditory ſeemed then only to expreſs an aftoniſhment at 


the unweildy bulk and ſhape of the animal: nor was the picture ever 
altered. _ 55 
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By ſome it was conjectured that the emperor meant it only as a 
piece of humour and drollery ; by others, it was imputed to a con- 
tempt for the artiſt ; but by all the eccleſiaſtics, it was aſcribed to 
a contempt for religion. 

[In this article it may be obſcrved that the event is referred to no 
time, and conſequently the title of emperor to no perſon ; a defect 
which, we are ſorry to ſay, very frequently occurs in this work. In 
what year an artiſt was born, or died, or what was his age, are 
particulars not always to be known ; but the time in which he 
wrought may always be aſcertained within twenty or thirty years, 
eſpecially if he painted portraits. ] 

A {ingula: adventure happened to David Beck, a portrait-painter 
of Sweden, the diſciple of Vandyck : As he travelled through Ger- 
many, he was ſuddenly taken ill at his inn, and was laid out as a 
corpſe, ſeeming to all appearance quite dead. His valets expreſſed 
the ſtrongeſt marks of grief for the loſs of their maſter, and while 
they fat beſide his bed, they drank very freely by way of conſo- 
lation. 

At laſt one of them, who grew much intoxicated, ſaid to his 
companions, our maſter was fond of his glaſs while he was alive; ; 
and out of gratitude, let us give him a glaſs now he is dead. As 
the reſt of the ſervants afſented to the propoſal, he raiſed up the head 
of his maſter, and endeavoured to pour ſome of the liquor into his 
mouth. By the fragrance of the wine, or, probably, by a ſmall 
quantity that imperceptibly got down his throat, Beck opened his 
eyes, ; and the ſervant being exceſſively drunk, and forgetting that 
his maſter was conſidered as dead, compelled him to iwallow what 
wine remained in the glaſs. 

The painter gradually revived, and by proper management and 
care recovered perfectly, and eſcaped an interment. 

It is ſuſpected that leaving the court of Sweden againſt the inclina- 
tion of the Queen Chriſtiana, ſhe cauſed him to be poiſoned : he died 
at the Hague, a young man, being but thirty- four, in the year 1656. 

Two particulars are recorded of Cornelius Bega, which relating 
to the ſame man are remarkable. He was a landſcape- painter, born 
at Haerlem in 1620; his morals are ſaid to have been ſo depraved, 
that his father, after many ineffectual remonſtrances, diſowned him: 
he, in return, caſt off the name of his father, which was Begeyn, 
and aſſumed that of Bega. But the man thus ſtigmatized for depra- 
vity of manners, had a mind capable of the moſt diſintereſted affec- 
tion, and the nobleſt fortitude ;- for a woman with whom he had a 
tender though not a lawſul connexion, falling ſick of the plague,. 
Bega ſhut himſelf up with her, and notwithſtanding all the entrea- 
ties and remonſtrances of his friends and the phyſicians, continued to 
attend her to the laſt moment of her life, and catching the _— 

off her, ſurvived her but a few days. 

The following remarkable incident is related of Brouwer, or 
Brauwer, a cotemporary of Rubens: 

Brouwer 
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Brouwer going to Antwerp was taken up as a ſpy, and impriſon- 
ed in the ſame place where the Duke D' Aremberg was confined, 
That Nobleman had an intimate friendſhip with Rubens, who often 
went to vſit him in his confinement ; and the Duke having obſerved 
the genius of Brouwer (by ſome ſlight ſketches which he drew with 
black lead) without knowing who he was, defired Rubens to bring 
with him at his next viſit, a palette and pencils for a painter, who 
was in cuſtody along with him. 

The materials requiſite for painting were given to Brouwer, who 
took for his ſubje& a group of ſoldiers, who were playing at cards in 
a, corner of the priſon ; and when the picture was finiſhed, and ſhewn 
to Rubens, he cried out, that it was painted by Brouwer, whoſe 
works he had often ſeen, and as often admired. The Duke delight- 
ed with the diſcovery, ſet a proper value on the performance ; and al- 
though Rubens offered ſix hundred guilders for it, the Duke would 
by a means part with it, but preſented the painter with a much lar- 
ger ſum. . 

Rubens immediately exerted all his intereſt to obtain the enlarge- 
ment of Brouwer, and procured it by becoming his ſurety; he took 
him into his own houſe, cloathed and mäintained him ; and took 
pains to make the world more acquainted with his merit. But the 
levity of Brouwer's temper would not ſuffer him to continue long 
with his benefactor ; nor would he conſider his fttuation in any other 
light than as a ſtate of confinement. He therefore quitted Rubens, 
and died not long after, deſtroyed by a diſſolute courſe of life. 

It may perhaps be of ſome advantage to the art of painting, to 
record excellence that has been acquired not by ſtudying the antique, 
as it is called, but Nature, the great original, which it is the perfec- 
tion of this art juſtly to reflect. Claude Lorraine was born in 1600, 
and bred a paſtry-cook ; he was little indebted for inſtruction to an 
maſter, but having learnt the firſt practical rudiments of the art, he 
derived his principles from the fountain head, making all his ſtudies 
in the open fields, where he frequently continued from the riſing to 
the ſetting of the ſun : it was his cuſtom to ſketch whatever he thought 
beautiful or ſtriking ; and every curious tinge of light, in all kinds of 
objects, he marked in his ſketches of a ſimilar colour, and theſe he 
improved into landſcapes, which are univerſally allowed to be ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of all other artiſts who have painted in the ſame ſtile. 
He therefore who would rival this great maſter, ſhould certainly take 
the ſame method to excel ; and, inſtead of copying his copy, tran- 
ſcribe the ſame preat original with the ſame attention and perſeve- 
rance. ä | 

It was alſo the practice of Claude Lorraine, in order to avoid a 
repetition of the ſame ſubje&, and to prevent the obtruſion of pictures 
upon the public in his name which he did not paint, to draw in a 
paper book the deſigns of all the pictures which he ſent abroad, and 
on the back of the drawings to writ, the name of the purchaſer Say 

5 | 0 
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book which he intituled Libro di Verita, is now in the poſſeſſion of the 
Duke of Devonſhire. | | 

Corregio was alſo an imitator of nature; he is ſaid by the force of 
his own genius, obſerving the appearance of natural objects, firſt to 
have brought the art of foreſhortening figures to perfection; the no- 
yelty and beauty which this produced in the figures with which he 

adorned domes and cielings, was the ſubject of univerſal admiration, 
The other graces which diſtinguiſh his pencil are peculiarly his own, 
and not derived from the ſtudy of any maſter. - | 

As there is ſomething ſingular in the account of Pietro Facini, we 
have extracted that article at length, as a ſpecimen of the author's 
manner. | 555 

Pietro Facini. Painted hiſtory. Died 1602, aged 42. 

He was born at Bologna in 1560, where he accidentally happen- 
ed to be a diſciple of Annibal Caracci ; having acquired that advan- 
tage by an uncommon incident, which introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance of Annibal, and eſtabliſhed a durable friendſhip between 
them. Ss 9 — 

As Facini paſſed by the houſe of Annibal, he had the curioſity to 
go into the academy of that famous maſter, to look on his diſciples, 
drawing, and deſigning; and while he was attentively engaged in 
obſerving their work, he ſeemed ſo wrapped up in deep meditation, 
that one of the ſcholars, out of drollery, drew the likeneſs of Faci- 
ni with black chalk, and in a ſtrong character of caricature, - 

The drawing was immediately handed about among the diſciples, 
to the univerſal mirth of the ſociety, and the mortification of him 
who was made the ſubject for ridicule. But, when at laſt the cari- 
cature was ſhewn to Facini, and he ſaw the real cauſe of fuch extra- 
vagant buffoonery, he took up a piece of charcoal, and although he had 
never learned to draw, or, deſign, he ſketched the likeneſs of the per- 
fon who had turned him to ridicule, fo ſtrongly, and in fo ludicrous a 
manner, that the ſubje& for laughter was entirely changed; and An- 
nibal ſtruck with admiration, to fee ſuch an uncommon effort of ge- 
nius, generouſly offered to be his inſtructor in the art. 

He foon made a wonderful progreſs under fo ingenious a precep- 
tor, and in a ſhort time ſurpaſſed all the other diſciples, ſo as to be- 
come the object of their envy, as he before had been the object of 
their contempt. He poſſeſſed a ready and lively invention; his co- 
louring was exceedingly pleaſing, and his torch was free. His atti- 

' tudes were juſt and well choſen ; the airs of his heads were graceful 
and genteel : and in ſome of his compoſitions, he ſnewed great {kill 
in diſpoſing a number of figures in proper groups, and giving them 
actions that were lively and ſpirited. The whole was excellently 
relieved by judicious maſſes of light and ſhadow ;: yet he was ſome- 
times incorrect, and often ſhewed too much of the manneriſt, 
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Number CXLVI. 
%%%ͤèũ SE. 
Monday, September 3, 1770. No. 3333: 


MEMOIRS of BENEDICT XV. the preſent Pop E. 


D ENEDICT the XVth, was born at a period, when the ſituati- 
on of his parents may be faid to be that of a middling conditi- 
on ; not but his father was a perſon of ſome rank, and originally 
poſſeſſed no inconſiderable patrimony, but a long law-ſuit, which 
was decided againſt him, a little after his marriage, was the means 
of uſhering his ſon into the world, unattended with thoſe auſpicious 
circumſtances that declared ultimately ſo much in his favour. 

It was fortunate for him, however, that his diſpoſition for letters, 
which very early diſcovered itſelf, was ſuperior to his ſituation ; nor 
was he diſappointed in his moſt fanguine inclinations, as a near rela- 
tion of his mother's, a nobleman of diſtinguiſhed rank and abilities, 
obſerving the towering genius, and good diſpoſition of his young kinſ- 
man, beſtowed on him every degree of education ſuitable to the moſt 
exalted rank. . 

His patron firſt put him under the care of a private tutor, a perſon 
of univerſal learning and irreproachable morals, who had equally the 
inſtruction of half a dozen noblemen's children. The rapid progreſs 
he made in the languages and fine arts, under this gentleman, endear- 
ed him the more to his patron, who ſeemed to be repaid, as it were 
for his attachment, by the abilities of his ward. His preceptor, like- 
| wiſe, had judgment to diſcover, and generoſity to conduct his abili- 
ties to whatever point of enquiry they led. But that proſperity 
which hangs upon dependence, is held upon a moſt precarious tenure, 
The death of his patron, who died ſuddenly, and without making the 
leaſt proviſion for him, checked his literary career, and he was more 
than once on the point of retiring into that obſcurity, which the con- 
dition of his parents only intitled him to. Fortune, however, was 
more his friend, for the report of this circumſtance reaching, by ſome 
friendly intercourſe, the ear of the late Comte Bernaldi, a Milaneſe 
nobleman, he immediately took him under his protection, and finiſhed, 
at his own expence, an education that has done him, his pupil, and 
his country ſa much honour, Though endued with great right: 
* wa neſs 
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neſs and ſociality, he early determined for the church. His patron 
kindly oppoſed it for ſome time, but at laſt, ſeeing it his turn, he 
very judiciouſly complied ; when, by his powerful intereſt, and the 
more powerful abilities of his ward, he never ceaſed promoting him 
until he obtained for him a Cardinal's hat. Soon after this event, 
the Conte died, to the inexpreſſible regret of all his friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

Every body is informed of the death of the late Pope, as well as 
the commotions and intrigues that uſually occupy the Vattican during 
an election. It was thought by all Europe this would be the great- 
eſt conteſt ever known ; but the engaging manner, great learnin 
and diſintereſted character of our Cardinal, ſuperſeded theſe general 
expectations, and he was, with almoſt univerſal approbation, conſe- 
crated Pope in February, 1769. 

He is, in perſon, of the middle ſize, rather inclining to be fat. He 
was always as laborious in his purſuits, as intuitive in his knowledge; 
which, ſince his gaining the pontifical chair, rather increaſes than di- 
miniſhes ; his time of riſing, winter and ſummer, being five o'clock. 
Theſe extraordinary hours, which he gains by being out of bed fo 
much ſooner than ordinary people, he employs in writing or reading ; 
for he writes all his own letters, both of buſineſs and compliment 
himſelf, nor has his Secretary ſcarcely any thing more to do than be- 
ing the companion of his recreative hours. : 

Though regular and devout in the exerciſes of religion, he has 
been ever removed from the ſmalleſt infeftion of bigotry, and every 
thing that he can, with prudence and propriety, retrench, that leads 
that way, he is aſſiduous in effecting. The ceremony of kiſſing the 
toe he has entirely aboliſhed ; though not without great pains and 
attention on his ſide, in convincing the Conclave of its ablurdity ; 
and he is now only approached on theſe occaſions, by a ſimple genu- 
flexion, He is a great encourager of arts and ſciences, and thoſe 
who excel in either, of whatever country or profeſſion, ſhare his muni- 
| ficence liberally. In all eccleſiaſtical diſputes, of which there are al- 
ways a great number in his dominions, he himſelf hears and determines 
them; and goes through this difficult department with ſuch preciſion 
and impartiality that the condemned party, though hurt by the deci- 

ſion, cannot but applaud the juſtneſs of his ſentence | 

As he is himſelf a perſon of univerſal learning, he is indefatigable 
in his enquiries, and chuſes at times to converſe with the ſeveral foreign 
gentlemen who viſit his metropolis; to every one of whom he 
ſpeaks in their own native tongue, with knowledge and fluency ; 
the gentleman who has favoured us with theſe memoirs, having the 
Honour of converſing with him for above a quarter of an hour, on the 
character of Mr. Addiſon, with whoſe genius and abilities he ſeemed 
perfectty acquainted. 7 oY 

In ſhort, ſuch is the character of Benedict XV. that thoſe who 
know him moſt, have the moſt reaſon to reſpe& and admire him. 


Number 
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Number CXLVII. 
| L OND ON :CAHARRONTCLF 


Saturday, Sept. 8, 1770. No. 2143. 


An Account of the INDIAN TRIBES in the Neighbourhood of 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


3 has long been a diſpute among the learned, when, how, or 
from whence America was peopled ; I muſt join in opinion with 
thoſe who imagine it was by emigrations from the northern parts of 


Europe and Aſia; my reaſons are the great ſimilarity of looks and 


appearance between Indians and Tartars, and ſome cuſtoms that now 
prevail among Indians, uſed by no other people ; which were prac- 
tiſed by the Scythians, anceſtors of the Tartars, in the days of He- 
rodotus ; for inſtance, the ſcalping of the heads of their enemies : 
Herodotus tells us, that the Scythians flayed their enemies heads by 
cutting a circle round their necks cloſe under their ears, and ſtrip- 
ping off the ſkin as they would do that of an ox; then they ſoftened 
the ſkins with their hands, and hanged them on the bridles of their 
horſes when they rode. He who had the greateſt number of theſe 
ſcalps thought beſt of himſelf, and was accounted a valiant man. 
The practice of the Scythian prophets, as deſcribed by Herodotus, 
has likewiſe a near reſemblance to that uſed at this day by the In- 
dian conjurers. | 

The arrival. of Europeans in this new world has been productive of 
the moſt ruinous conſequences to the old inhabitants, who have loſt 
their ancient habitations, and the beſt of their lands, either by the 
force of arms, or of trifling preſents made to them; but this is not 
all their misfortune : The new-comers have introduced among them 
many vices and numerous diſeaſes, the conſequences of vice, all for- 
merly unknown to them ; by which many populous tribes are al- 
ready extinct, and their very names forgot; the few that remain 
daily decreaſe in their numbers, a circumſtance that gives them much 


concern, however agreeable it may be to the {clfſh and all-graſping 


Europeans: 
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* The Indians, on this part of the continent, are of a dark olive 
complexion, with open countenances and good features ; they are 


generally tall, lean, and active, but not ſtrong; and may be com- 


pared rather to beaſts of prey than to thoſe of burthen ; they are 
eaſily provoked to anger, and of impetuous diſpoſitions, and will 
not ſoon forgive or forget injuries, though very capable of gratitude, 
even to a romantic pitch, to their friends and benefactors: their 


| hair is always black, without curls; the men cut and dreſs theirs 


* 


with beads and other ornaments in various ſhapes, by which the 
tribes eaſily diſtinguiſh one another. In theſe I have ſeen, there is 
but little diverſity with reſpect to complexion, manners, or cuſ- 
toms ; their languages are very ſcanty, yet ſome of them have an 
energy, and are ſuſceptible of elegance, particularly the Creek lan- 
guage; but all of them want terms to expreſs abſtract and general 
ideas, which is an evident proof of the little improvement of the un- 
derſtanding among them; time, duration, ſpace, ſubſtance, matter, 
body, and many ſuch words, have nothing equivalent in their lan- 
guages ; not only thoſe of a metaphyſical, but likewiſe thoſe of a 
moral nature, cannot be rendered into their tongue, but imperfect- 
ly, and by a circumlocution ; they have no words that correſpond 
exactly to thoſe of virtue, juſtice, liberty, gratitude, ingratitude, 
&c. They generally live in ſmall bodies, few of their towns con- 
taining above 100 men; and enjoy great liberty, which muſt be the 
caſe of all people who depend on hunting, and not on the cultiva- 
tion of the earth for ſubſiſtence. Their inſtitutions may rather be 
called cuſtoms than laws; there are very few religious ceremonies 
or myſteries in uſe among them ; and it is obſervable, that the tribes 
neareſt to our ſettlements, and with whom we have the freeſt com- 
munication, have {till fewer than the others. To the ſhame of the 


_ Chriſtian name, no pains has been ever taken to convert them to 


Chriſtianity ; on the contrary, their morals are perverted and cor- 
rupted, by the fad examples they daily have of its depraved profeſ- 
ſors reſiding in their towns. Palate is permitted among them ; 
yet few have more than one wife at a time, | poſſibly on account of 
the expence of ſupporting them; for he is accounted, a good gunſ- 
man that provides well for one; beſides, the Indians are not of an 
amorous complexion : it is common with them however to repudiate 
their wives, if diſobliged by them, or tired of them; the rejected 
woman, if with child, generally revenges herſelf for the affront by 
taking herbs to procure an abortion, an operation that deſtroys 
many of them, and greatly contributes to depopulate them. They: 
purchaſe powder, ball, and other neceſſaries fram our traders, with 
deer, bear, and other ſkins, having no money among the. 
Ihe following obſervations of Baron Monteſquieu are truly cha» 
raQeriſtic of Indians: That, when a people have not the uſe of 

* Vide M. de la Condamine s Voyage to South America. 
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money, they are ſeldom acquainted with any other injuſtice than 
that which ſprings from violence, and the weak, by uniting, defend 
themſelves from its effects; they have nothing there but political re- 
gulations. But, where money is eſtabliſhed, they are ſubje&t to 
that injuſtice which proceeds from craft, an injuſtice that may be ex- 
erciſed a thouſand ways: their Bees warriors, and old men that 
remember things paſt, have great authority; none can be diſtin- 
guiſhed among them but by wiſdom and valour.” Spirit of Laws. 
To theſe I muſt add, that the Indian nations will not allow them- 
ſelves to be ſubjects of Britain, but the friends and brethren of the 
Engliſh ; certain it is that they are not ſubject to our laws; that 
they have no magiſtrates appointed over them by our kings ; that 
they have no repreſentatives in our aſſemblies ; that their own con- 
ſent is neceſſary to engage them in war on our fide ; and that they 
have the power of life and death, peace and war, in their own 
councils, without being accountable to us ; ſub jection is what they 
are unacquainted with in their own ſtate, there being no ſuch thing 
as coercive power among them: their chiefs are ſuch only in virtue 
of their credit, and not their power; there being, in all other cir- 
cumſtances, a perfect equality among them. 

The tribes I ſhall particularly mention are the Catawbas, Chero- 
kees, Creeks, and Chickeſaws. 

The Catawbas have been long in our intereſt ; many of them, 

joined our forces acting on the Ohio, in the campaigns againſt Fort 
Duqueſne, till it was reduced ; there they unluckily got the ſmall. 
pox, and carried the infection home with them, which bas almoſt 
extirpated this little nation; the fe men that ſurvived ſerved in co- 
lonel Grant's army in the laſt expedition againſt the Cherokees : 
they live about 250 miles north of Charles-town, and are ſurrounded 
on all ſides by our plantations. 

The neareſt ſettlement of the Cherokees is about 320 miles diſ- 
tant, north-weſt, from Charles-town. This tribe inhabits one of the 
healthieſt and moſt beautiful countries in the world, in four diviſions 
among the Apalachian mountains; and, before their laſt war with 
Carolina, they had 40 villages or towns, containing about 10,009 
ſouls, of which about 2000 were warriors, or men able to go to 
war. They have been generally accounted inferior, in point of 
courage, to their neighbours; but, I believe, without ſufficient rea- 
ſon. This tribe, with ſome others, were at war with this colony 
in the year 1715 ; in the year following peace was made with 
them, which continued till 1759, when it was interrupted in the 
following manner : 

In the beginning of the laſt war with France, the Chatalens: 
then hearty in our intereſt, ſent, at different times, three or four 
hundred men to the aſſiſtance of our forces intended againſt Fort Du- 
queſne.—In their return home from the campaign of 1758, they loſt 
moſt of their horſes, and, N ceremony, made uſe of ſuch ſtray 
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ones as fell in their way, travellipg through the weſt Frontiers of 
Virginia ; and this they imagined to be no crime, as they ſaw it 


frequently practiſed by the white men among them: lowever, it was 


reſented, and puniſhed with much ſeverity by ſome of the inhabi- 
tants of that province, who attacked ſeveral ſinall parties of the un- 
ſuſpecting Indians, killing at different times about 12 or 14 of them, 
The favages were not backward in taking ſatisfaction for their Lain 
countrymen; and this was the beginning of a war, which, in the 
fequel, was the occaſion of much expence and trouble to this pro- 
vince. There is no acquitting thoſe people who attacked the Che- 
rokees of ingratitude: the Indians had been to war in their defence, 
neglecting their hunting-ſeaion, (to them their harveſt) and ſubject- 
ing themſelves to all the inconveniencies and danpers attending a 
long march of 1000 or 1200 miles out and home: Beſides this, the 
Indians had many other grievances to complain of, particularly a- 
gainſt the tiaders reſiding among them, licenſed by different colo- 
nies. I have had occaſion to know ſome of thoſe fellows, and muſt 


own, that, generally ſpeaking, they are a ſhame to humanity, and 


the diſgrace of Chriſtianity ; by their iniquitous and fooliſh conduct, 


they changed the idea of ſuperior valour, honour, and diſcretion, 
the Indians had bcen uſed to form of the Engliſh, into a general 
contempt and diſlike. The ſavages daily ſaw themſelves cheated 
in weight and meaſure ; their women gebauched, and their young 
men corrupted : theſe wrongs and inſults were made the moſt of by 
French emiſſaries amongſt them, who took much pains, with ſucceſs 
enough, to alienate their affections from the Engliſh, The Chero- 
kees, in carrying on the quarrel againſt Virginia, were ſoon involved 
in war with the neighbouring colonies : their war- parties, ſent 
againſt that colony, being unacquainted with its ſouthward bounds, 


frequently committed murders in North-Carolina, and once ſcalped 


a woman and her child on Broad-River in this province (whe, by 
the bye, both got to Charles-town and recovered, J-—— Towards 
the end of ſummer 1759, we had accounts, that the Upper Chero- 
kees, and the garriſon of Fort-Loudon, were at variance, and that 
the Indians ſeemed refolved to ftarve them; and that a packhorſe- 
man was actually killed in the nation.——-This government, being 


juſtly offended at theſe inſults, began in September to make prepa- 
_ rations to put a ſtop to them, and to reſent them : the Cherokees 


were informed of this, and immediately there came to Charles-town 
the greateſt number of head-men that had ever at one. time left the 


nation, to endeavour to pacify thc governor, and to prevent a war, 


it poſſible, with South-Carolina : they arrived on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, with fall reſolution to give every ſatisfaction in their power, for 
what miſchief their young men, for it was all laid on them, might 
have done to us. The povernor in a few days met them in the coun- 
cil· chamber, and, among other things, told them, “ That he was 
well acquainted with all the acts of hoſtility they had been guilty 
ot Shoots | "Of 
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of, and likewife thoſe they intended againſt the Engliſh, and enu- 
merated ſome of them ; and then added, that he would ſoon be in 
their country with an army, and when there would let them know 
bis demands, and the ſatisfaction he required, which he certainly 
would take, if they then refuſed it , as they came to Charles-town 
to treat with him as friends, they ſhould' go home with ſafety, and 
not a hair of their head ſhould be touched; but, as he had a great 
many warriors in arms, in different parts of the province, he could 
not be anſwerable for what might happen to them, unleſs they 
marched with his army.” Occonoſtota, digniſied and diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Great Warrior of the Nation, and principal of this 
party of chiefs, and then a hearty friend to the Enpliſh, began to 
give a talk to the governor ; but he, being refolved that nothing 
ſhould prevent his military expedition, quitted his ſeat, declaring the 
conference to be ended, and that he would hear nothing they had to 
ſay in their defence, nor any propoſals from them, though much 
urged to it by lieutenant-governor Bull. It is certain that, at 
this time, he might have gained from the Cherokees greater conceſ- 
ſions than Were afterwards obtained at a great expence, and havo 
likewiſe preſerved the friendſhip of the chiefs of the nation, who be- 
came troubleſome enemies, and will never more truſt our promiſes, 
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T he Caſe of James Butler, Eſq; late of the | | | 
Navy, reſpecting his Connexions with the | 
Houſe of Ormond, &c. 001 6||Evans. 

The natural and chymical elemements of | | 
Agriculture tranſlated from the Latin of 
Count Guſtavus Adolphus Gyllenberg by 


William Mills, F. R. S. oJ 2| 6(Bell. 
A courſe of experiments on Agriculture, by Ar- | 5 
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The common Accidence, or a ſhort intro- | | 
duction to Grammar, by Richard Mant, | 
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| True compaſſion exemplified in the inſtitu- 
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James Sthephen. ; o T| 6||Eyans. 

The American Traveller, or, the preſent | 
ſtate and commerce of the American | 
Colonies, by an old experienced Trader, | | 
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An account of the Automaton, or perpetual | 
motien of Orffyreus, in two Letters, the | 
one from Profeſſor Graveſande to Sir Iſaac ih 
Newton; the other from Baron Fiſcher } | 
to Dr. Deſaguliers; to which is annexed .| | 
the Teſtimonial of the Prince of Heſſe | } | 
Caſſel, in favour Orffyreus's machine 
likewiſe Animadverſions by the preſent | 8 
profeſſor of natural Philoſophy at Leyden, 
on the neglect of that ſingular invention, 
with additional remarks on its utility, | 
reconſtruction and improvement, by Wil- | | IT 
liam Kenrick. Evans. 

N Critical Eſſays. Ridley. 

1 A defence of his Royal Highneſs the Duke of 1 4 

Wl | Cumberland, by a Member of Parliament. 

Letters to the author of Remarks on ſeveral | 
late publications, relative to the Diſſen- 1 | 
ters in a Letter to Dr. Prieſtley.. o| 1| of Johnſon- 

The preſent ſtate of Midwifery in Paris, | | 
with a theory of the cauſe and mechaniſm 


of labour, by A. T olyer, Man-Midwife. | ol x 6 Cadel. 
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HE ſubmiſſion of a free people to the executive authority 

of government is no more than a compliance with laws, 

which they themſelves have enacted. While the national 

honour is firmly maintained abroad, and while juſtice is 
impartially adminiſtered at home, the obcdience of the 

ſubject will be voluntary, chearful, and J might ſay unlimited. A 
generous nation is grateful even for the preſervation of its rights, 
and willingly extends the reſpect due to the office of a good prince 
into an affection for his perſon. Loyalty, in the heart and under- 
ſtanding of an Engliſhman, is a national attachment to the guardian 
of-the laws. Prejudices and paſſion have ſometimes carried it to a 
criminal length; and, whatever foreigners may imagine, we know 
that Engliſh nen have erred as much in a miſtaken zeal for particular 
a H h h | perſons 
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perſons and families, as they ever did in defence of what they thought 
moſt dear and intereſting to themſelves, 

It naturally fills us with reſentment, to ſee ſuch a temper inſulted 
and abuſed. In reading the hiſtory of a free people, whoſe rights 
have been invaded, we arc intereſted in their cauſe, Our own feel- 
wigs tell us how long they ought to have ſubmitted, and at what 
moment it would have been treachery to themſelves not to have re- 
ſiſted. How much warmer will be our reſentment, if experience 
ſhould bring the fatal example home to ourſelves ! 

The ſituation of this country is alarming enough to rouſe the at- 
tention of every man, who pretends to a concern for the public wel- 
fare. Appearances juſtify ſuſpicion, and, when the fatety of a nation 
is at ſtake, ſuſpicion is a juſt ground of enquiry. Let us enter into it 
with candour and decency. Reſpect is due to the ſtation of miniſters ; 
and, if a reſolution mult at laſt be taken, there is none ſo likely to 
be ſupported with firmneſs, as that which has been adopted with 
moderation. 

The ruin or proſperity of a ſtate depends ſo much upon the admi- , 
niſtration of its government, that, to be acquainted with the merit 
of a miniſtry, we need only obſerve: the condition of the people. If 
we ſee them obedient to the laws, proſperous in their induſtry, unit- 
ed at home, and reſpected abroad, we may reaſonably preſume that 
their affairs are conducted by men of experience, abilities and virtue. 
If, on the contrary, we ſce an univerſal ſpirit of diſtruſt and diſſa tiſ- 
faction, a rapid decay of trade, diſenſions in all parts of the empire, 
and a total loſs of reſpect in the eyes of foreign powers, we may pro- 
nounce, without heſitation, that the government of that country is 
weak, diſtracted, and corrupt. The multitude, in all countries, 
are patient to a certain point. IIl-uſage may rouſe their indignation, 
and hurry them into exceſſes, but the original fault is in government. 
Perhaps there never was an inſtance of a change, in the circumſtan- 
ces and temper of a whole nation, ſo ſudden and extraordinary as 
that which the miſconduct of miniſters has, within theſe very few 
years, produced in Great Britain. When our gracious Sovereign al- 
cended the throne, we were a flouriſhing and a contented people. 
If the perſonal virtues of a King could have inſured the happineſs of 
his ſubjects, the ſcene could not have altered fo entirely as it has 
done. The idea of unjting all parties, of trying all characters, and 
diſtributing the offices of ſtate by rotation, was gracious and benevo- 
lent to an extreme, though it has not yet produced the many falu- 
tary effects, which were intended by it. To ſay notbing of the wiſ- 
dom of ſuch plan, it undoubtedly aroſe from an unbounded goodneſs 
of heart, in which folly had no ſhare. It was not a capricious par- 
tiality to new faces ;—it was not a natural turn for low intrigue ; 
nor was it the treacherous amuſement of double and triple negotia- 


tions. No, Sir, it aroſe from a continued anxiety in the pureſt of 
all poſſible hearts, for the general welfare. Unfortunately for us, 


the event has not been anſwerable to the deſign, After a rapid ſuc- 
| ceſſion 
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teſſion of changes, we are reduced to that ſtate, which hardly any 
change can mend. Yet there is no exticmity of diſtrels, Which of 
itlelf "ought to reduce a great nation to deſpair. It is not the diſor- 
der but the phylician.; 3 it is not a caſual concurrence of calamitous 
circumitances, it is the pernicious hand of government, which alone 
can mike a whole people deſperate. 

Without much political ſagacity, or any extraordinary depth of 
oblervation, we need only mark how the principal departments of 
the ſtate are beſtowed, and look no farther for the true cauſe of 
every miſchicf that befalls us, 

The finances of a nation, ſinking under its debts and expences, 
are committed to a young en obleman already ruined by play. Intro- 
duced to act under the auſpices of Lord C m, and left at the 
head of affairs by that nobleman's retreat, he became miniſter by ac- 
cident ; but deſerting the principles and profeſſions, which gave him 
a moment's popularity, we fee him, from every honourable engage- 
ment to the public, an apoſtate by deſign, As for buſineſs, the 
world yet knows nothing of his talents or reſolution; unleſs a way- 
ward, wavering inconſiſtency be a mark of genius, and caprice a de- 
monſtration of ſpirit. It may be ſaid perhaps, that it is his grace's 
province, as ſurely it is his paſſion, rather to diſtribute than to ſave 
the public money, and that Lord N— is C r of the E 
the firſt Lord of T y may be as thoughtleſs and as extra- 


vagant as he pleaſes, I * however he will not rely too much on 


the fertility of Lord N—'s genius for finance. His lordihip is yet 
to give us the firſt proof of his abilities: It may be candid to ſuppoſe 
that he has hitherto, voluntarily, concealed his talents ; intending 
perhaps to aſtoniſh the world, when we leaſt expect it, with a know- 
ledge of trade, a choice of expedients, and a depth of reſources, 


equal to the neceſſities, and far beyond the hopes of his country. He - 


muſt now exert the whole power of his capacity, if he would wiſh us 
to forget, that, ſince he has been in office, no plan has heen formed, 

no ſyſtem adhered to, nor any one important meaſure adopted for 
the relief of public credit. If his plan for the ſervice of the current 
year be not irrevocably fixed on, let me warn him to think ſeriouſly 
of conſequences before he ventures to increaſe the public debt. Out- 


raged and oppreſſed as we are, this nation will not bear, after a fix 


years peace, to fee new millions borrowed, without any eventual di- 
minution of debt, or reduction of intereſt. The attempt might rouſe 
a ſpirit of reſentment, which might reach beyond the ſacrifice of a 


miniſter. As to the debt, upon the civil liſt, the people of England 


expect that it will not be paid without a ſtrict enquiry how it was in- 


curred. If it mult be paid by parliament, let me adviſe the C——r' 


of the E——r to think of ſome better expedient than, a lot- 
tery. To ſupport an expenſive war, or in circumitances of abſolute 
neceſſity, a lottery may perhaps be allowable ; but, beſides that is 
at all times the very worſt way of railing money upon the people, I 


think it ill becomes the R—1 dignity to have the debts of a —— 
provided 
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provided for, like the repairs of a country bridge or a decayed * 
| pital. The management of the K—'s affairs in the H— of C 
| cannot be more diſgraced than it has been. A leading miniſter 
repeatedly called down for abſolute ignorance ; ridiculous moti- 
ons ridiculouſly with-drawn ; deliberate plans diſconcerted, and a 
week's preparation of graceful oratory loſt in a moment, give us ſome, 
though not an adequate idea of Lord N—'s parliamentary 8 
and influence. Yet before he had the misfortune of being C 
of the E——r, he was neither an object of deriſion to his Re RE 
nor of melancholy pity to his friends, 
| A ſeries of inconſiſtent meaſures had alicnated the colinies from 
WT their duty as ſubjects, and from their natural affection to their com- 
"as mon country. When Mr. Grenville was placed at the head of the 
wy ;". y, he felt the impollibility of Great Britain's ſupporting ſuch 
| an eſtabliſhment as her former ſucceſſes had made indiſputable, and at 
"8 the ſame time of giving any ſenſible relief to foreign trade, and to the 
8 weight of the public debt. He thought it equitable that thoſe parts 
| of the empire, which had benefited moſt by the expences of the war, 
1 ſhould contribute ſomething to the expences of the peace, and he had 
no doubt of the conſtitutional right veſted in parliament to raiſe the 
| contribution. But, unfortunately for this country, Mr. Grenville 
7 was at any rate to be diſtreſſed becauſe he was miniſter, and Mr. 
: Ws P—t and Lord C——n were to be patrons of America, becauſe 
they were in oppoſition. Their declaration gave ſpirit and ar gument 
to the colonies, and while perhaps they meant no more than a ruin of 
| | | a miniſter, they in effect divided one half of the empire from the other. 
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Under one adminiſtration the ſtamp act is made, under the ſecond 
it is repealed, under the third, in ſpite of all ex perience, a new mode 
of taxing the colonies is invented, and a queſtion revived, which ought 
to have been buried in oblivion. In thelt clreumſtinces a new office 

is eſtabliſhed for the buſineſs of the plantations, and the Earl of 
H h called forth, at a moſt critical ſeaſon, to govern Ame- 
rica, The choice at leaſt annoufced to us a man of ſuperior capa- 
city and knowledge. Whether he be fo or not, let his diſpatches as 
far as they have appeared, let his meatures, as far as they have ope- 
rated, determine for hin. In the former we have ſeen ſtrong 
aſſertions without proof, declamation without argument, and 
violent cenſures without dignity or moderation; but neither cor- 
rectneſs in the compoſition, nor judgment in the deſign. As for 
his meaſures, let it be remembred that he was called upon to con- 
ciliate and unite; and that, when he entered into office, the moſt re- 
fractory of the colonies were ſtill diſpoſed to proceed by the conſtitu- 
tional methods of petition and remonſtrance. Since that period they 
have been driven into exceſſes little ſhort of rebellion. Petitions have 
been hindered from reaching the throne ; and the continuance of one 
of the principal aſſemblies put upon an arbitrary condition, which, 
conlidering the temper they were in, it was impoſſible they ſhould 
comply with, and which would have availed nothing as to the gene- 
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ral queſtion if it had been complicd wich. So violent, and I believe 
I may call it fo unconſtitutional an exertion of the prerogative, to 
ſay nothing of the weak, injudicious terms in which it was convey- 
ed, gives us as humble an opinion of his Lordſhip's capacity, as it 
does of his temper and muderatioa, While we are at peace with 
other nations, our military force may perhaps be ſparcd to ſupport 
the Earl of H——h's meaſures in America. Whenever that 
force ſhall be neceſſarily withdrawn or diminiſhed, the diſmiſſion of 
ſuch a miniſter will neither conſole us for his imprudence, nor re— 
move the ſettled reſcutment of a people, who, complaining of an 
act of the legiſlature, are outraged by an unwarrantable ſtretch of 
prerogative, and, ſupporting their claims by argument, are inſulted 
with declamation. | 
Drawing lots would be a prudent and reaſonable method of ap- 
pointing the officers of ſtate, compared to a late diſpoſition of the 
ſecretary's office. Lord R——94 was acquainted with the affairs 
and teinper of the ſouthern courts: Lord W——h was equally 
ualiſied for efther department. By what unaccountable caprice has 
it happened, that the latter, who pretends to no experience what- 
ſocver, is removed to the molt important of the two departments, 
and the former by preference placed in an office, where his experi- 
ence can be of no uſe to him? Lord W h had diſtinguiſhed 
himielf in his firſt employment by a ſpirited, if not judicious conduct, 
He had animated the civil magiſtrate beyond the tone of civil autho- 
rity, and had directed the operations of the army to more than mi- 
litary execution. Recovered from the errors of his youth, from the 
diſtraction of play, and the bewitching ſmiles of Burgundy, behold 
him exerting the whole ſtrength of bis clear, unclouded facultics in 
the ſervice of the crown. It was not the heat of midnight exceſſes, 
nor ignorance of the laws, nor the furious ſpirit of the houſe of 
d: No, Sir, when this reſpectable miniſter interpoſed his au- 
thority between the magiſtrate and the people, and ſigned the man- 
date, on which, for ought he knew, the lives of thouſands depended, 
he did it from the dcliberate motion of his heart, ſupported by the 
beſt of his judgment. ES 
It has lately been a faſhion to pay a compliment to the bravery 
and generoſity of the c-——r in ch—, at the expence of his 
underſtanding. They who love him make no queſtion of his courage, 
while his friends dwell chiefly on the facility of his diſpoſition. Ad- 
mitting him to be as brave as a total abſence of all feeling and re- 
flection can make bin, let us fee what ſort of merit he derives from the 
_ remainder of his character If it be generoſity, to accumulate in his 
own peifon and family a number of lucrative employments ; to pro- 
vide, at the public expence, for every creature that bears the name 
of M—rs; and, negleQing the merit and ſervices of the reſt of 
the army, to heap promotions upon his favqurites and dependants, 


the preſent r in ch— is the moſt generous man alive. Na- 
ture has bcen ſparing of her gifts to this noble lord ; but where birth 
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lingly but againſt their fellow ſubjects, mouldering away for want of 
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and fortune are united, we expect the noble pride and independence 
of a man of ſpirit, not the ſervile, humiliating complailance of a 
courtier. As to the goodneſs of his heart, it a proof of it be taken 
from the facility of never refuſing, what concluſion ſhall we draw 
from the indecency of never performing ? And if the diſcipline of the 
army be in any degree preſerved, what thanks are due to a man, 
whoſe cares, notoriouſly confined to filling up vacancies, bave 
degraded the office of c r in ch— into a broker of com- 
miſſions. | 

With reſpect to the navy, I ſhall only ſay, that this country is 
ſo highly indebted to Sir Edward Hawke, that no expence ſhould 
be ſpared to ſecure him an honourable and affluent retreat. 

The pure and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice is perhaps the firm- 
eſt bond to ſecure a chearful ſubmiſſion of the people, and to engage 
their affections to government. It is not ſufficient that queſtions of 
private right or wrong are juſtly decided, nor that judges are ſupe- 
rior to the vileneſs of pecuniary corruption. Jefferies himſelf, when 
the court had no intereſt, was an upright judge. A court of juſtice 


nicious, as it reaches beyond the intereſt of individuals, and affects 
the whole community. A judge, under the influence of government, 
may be honeſt enough in the deciſion of private cauſes, yet a traitor 
to the public. When a victim is marked out by the miniſtry, this 
judge will offer himſelf to perform the ſacrifice. He will not ſcruple 
to proſtitute his dignity, and betray the ſanctity of his office, when- 
ever an arbitrary point is to be carried for g t, or the re- 
ſentment of a ct to be gratified. 

Theſe principles and proceedings, odious and contemptible as they 
are, in effect are no leſs injudicious. A wiſe and generous people are 
rouſed by every appearance of oppreſſive, unconſtitutional meaſures, 
whether thoſe meaſures are ſupported openly by the power. of 
t, or maſked under the forms of a t of j- ſt . Pru- 
dence and ſelf preſervation will oblige the moſt moderate diſpoſitions 
to make, common cauſe, even with a man whoſe conduct they cen- 
ſure, if they ſee him perſecuted in a way which the real ſpirit of the 
laws will not Juſtify. The facts, on which theſe remarks are founded, 
are too notorious to require an application, 

This, Sir, is the detail. In one view, behold, - a nation over- 
whelmed with debt ; her revennes ates: her trade declining ; the 
affections of her colonies alienated ; the duty of the magiſtrate tranſ- 
ferred to the ſoldiery; a gallant army, which never fought unwil- 


the direction of a man of common abilities and ſpirit ; and, in the 
Jaſt inſtance, the adminiſtration of juſtice become odious and ſuſpect- 
ed to the whole body of the people, This deplorable ſcene admits 
but of one addition—that we are governed by counſels, from which 
a reaſonable man can expect no remedy but poiſon, no relief but 
death, | 
i 
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If, by the immediate interpoſition of providence, it were poſſible 
for us to eſcape a criſis ſo full of terror and deſpair, poſterity will 
not believe the hiſtory of the preſent times. They will either con- 
clude that our diſtreſſes were imaginary, or that we had the good 
fortune to be governed by men of acknowledged integrity and wit- 
dom: they will not believe it poſſible that their anceſtors could 
have ſurvived, or recovered from ſo deſperate a condition, while a 
Duke of G-——n was prime miniſter, a Lord N— chancellor of 
the exchequer, a W h and a H h ſecretaries of ſtate, 
a G—y commander in chicf, and chief criminal judge of the 
kingdom. 

April 21, 1769. ]JUNTUS., 
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HE kingdom ſwarms with ſuch numbers of felonious robbers of 
private character and virtue, that no honeſt or good man is ſafe; 
eſpecially as theſe cowardly baſe aſſaſſins ſtab in the dark, without 
having the courage to ſign their real names to their malevo- 
lent and wicked productions. A writer, who ſigns himſelf Junius, 
in the Public Advertiſer of the 21ſt inſtant, opens the deplorable 
ſituation of his country in a very affecting manner; with a pompous 
parade of his candour and decency, he tells us that we ſee diſſenſi- 
ons in all parts of the empire, an univerſal ſpirit of diſtruſt and diſa- 
tisfaction, aud a total loſs of reſpect towards us in the eyes of fo- 
reign powers. But this writer, with all his boaſted candour, has 
not told us the real cauſe of the evils he ſo pathetically enumerates. 
I ſhall gake the liberty to explain the cauſe for him, Junius, and 
ſuch writers as himſelf occaſion all the miſchief complained of, by 
filſely and maliciouſly traducing the beſt characters in the kingdom. 
For when our deluded people at home, and foreigners abroad, read 
the poiſonous and inflammatory libels that are daily publiſhed with 
impunity, to vilify thole who are any way diſtinguiſhed by their 
good qualities and eminent virtues : when they find no notice taken 
of, or reply given to thele ſlanderous tongues and pens, their con- 
cluſion is, that both the miniſters and the nation have been fairly 
deſcribed; and they act accordingly. I think it therefore the duty 
of every good citizen to ſtand forth, and endeavour to undeceive the 
public, when the vileſt arts are made uſe of to defame and blacken 
the brighteſt characters among us. An eminent author affirms it to. 
be almoſt as criminal to hear a worthy man traduced, without at- 

tempting his juſtification, as to be the author of the calumny 1 | 
im. 
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him. For my own part, I think it a ſort of miſpriſion of treaſon apainſt 
ſociety. No man therefore who knows Lord Granby, can poſſibly 
hear fo good and great a character moſt vilely abuſed, without a warm 
and juſt indignation againſt this Junius, this high-p:iiclt of envy, ma- 
lice, and all uncharitableneſs, who has endeavoured to facrifice our 
beloved commander in chief at the altars of his horrid deitics. Nor 
is the injury done to his lordſhip alone, but to the whole nation, 
which may too ſoon feel the contempt, and conſequently the attacks 


of our late enemies, if they can be induced to believe that the per- 


ſon, on whom the ſafety of theſe kingdoms fo much depends, is un- 
equal to his high ſtation, and deſtitute of thoſe qualities which form 
a good General. One would have thought that his lordfhip's ſer- 
vices in the cauſe of his country, from the battle of Culloden to his 
moſt glorious concluſion of the late war, might have entitled him to 
common reſpect and decency at leaſt; but this uncandid indecent 
writer has gone fo far as to turn one of the moſt amiable men of the 
age into a ſtupid, unfeeling, and ſenſeleſs being; poſſeſſed indeed of 
a perſonal courage, but void of thoſe eſſential qualities which diſtin- 
guiſh the commander from the common ſoldier. 

A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, I will add, a moſt diſin- 
tereſted friendſhip with Lord Granby gives me the right to affirm, 
that all Junius's aſſertions are falſe and ſcandalous. Lord Granby's 
courage, though of the brighteſt and moſt ardent kind, is among the 


| loweſt of his numerous good qualities; he was formed to excel in 


war by nature's liberality to his mind as well as perſon. Educated 
and inſtructed by his moſt noble father, and a moſt ſpirited as well 
as excellent ſcholar, the preſent biſhop of Bangor, he was trained to 
the niceſt ſenſe of honour, and to the trueſt and nobleſt fort of pride, 
that of never doing or ſuffering a mean action. A ſincere love and 
attachment to his king and country, and to their glory, firſt impelled 
him to the field, where he never gained ought but honour. . He im- 
paired, through his bounty, his own fortune ; for his bounty, which 
this writer would in vain depreciate; is founded upon the nobleſt of 
the human affections; it flows from a heart melting to goodneſs from 
the moſt refined humanity. Can a man, who is deſcribed as unfeel- 
ing, and void of reflection, be conſtantly employed in ſeeking proper 
objects on whom to exercile thoſe glorious virtues of compaſſion and 


generoſity? The diſtreſſed officer, the ſoldier, the widow, the or- 


phan, and a long lift beſides, know that vanity has no ſhare in his 
frequent donations ; he gives, becauſe he feels their diſtreſſes. Nor 
has he ever been rapacious with one hand to be bountiful with the 
other; yet this uncandid Junius would inſinuate, that the dignity of 
the commander in chief is depraved into the baſe office of a com- 
miſſion broker; that is, Lord Granby bargains for the ſale of com- 
millions ; for it muſt have this meaning, if it has any at all. But 
where is the the man living who can juſtly charge his lordſhip with 
ſuch mean practices? Why does not Junius produce him! Junius 
knows that he has no other means of wounding this hero, than from 

; n ſome 
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Tome miſſile weapon, ſhot from an obſcure corner: He ſeeks, as all 
ſuch defamatory writers do, + 
— ſpargere voces 

In Vulgum ambiguas —— _ 
to raiſe ſuſpicion in the minds of the people. But 1 Kid: that my 
countrymen will be no longer impoſed upon by artful and deſigning 
men, or by wretches, who, bankrupts in buſineſs, in fame, and in 
fortune, mean nothing more than to involve this country in the ſame 
common ruin with themſelves. Hence it is, that they are conſtantly 
aiming their dark and too often fatal weapons againſt thoſe who 
ſtand forth as the bulwark of our national ſafety. Lord Granby was 
too conſpicuous a mark not to be their object. He is next attacked 
for being unfaithful to his promiſes and engagements : Where are 
Junius's proofs? Although I could give ſome inſtances, where a breach 
of promiſe would be a virtue, eſpecially in the caſe of thoſe who 
would prevent the open, unſuſpeQing moments of canviyial mirth, 
into ſly, inſidious applications for preferment, or party ſyſtems, and 
would endeavour to ſurpriſe a good man, who cannot bear to ſee apy 
one leave him diſſatisfied, into unguarded promifes. Lord Gran- 
by's attention to his own family and relations is called ſelfiſh, 
Had he not attended to them, when fair and juſt opportunities pre- 
ſented themſelves, I ſhould have thought him unfeeling, and void, of 
reflection indeed. How are any man's friends or relations to be pro- 
vided for, but from the influence and protection of the patron ? It 
is unfair to ſuppoſe that Lord Granby's friends have not as much 
merit as the friends of any other great man : if he is generous at the 
public expence, as Junius invidiouſly calls it, the public is at no more 
expence for his lordſhip's friends, than it would be, if any other {et 
of men poſſeſſed thoſe offices. The charge is ridiculous ! 


The laſt charge againſt Lord Granby is of a moſt ſerious and a- 


og nature indeed. Junius aſſerts, that the army is mouldering 
away for want of the direction of a man of common abilities and 
ſpirit. The preſent condition of the army gives the directeſt lie to 
his aſſertions. It was never upon a more reſpectable footing with 
regard to diſcipline, and all the eſſentials that can form good ſoldi- 
ers. Lord Ligonier delivered a firm and noble palladium of our 
ſafeties into Lord Granby's hands, who has kept it in the ſame good 


order in which he received it. The ſtricteſt care has been taken to 


fill up the vacant commiſſions with, ſuch gentlemen as have the 
glory of their anceſtors to ſupport, as well as their own, and are 
doubly bound to the cauſe of their king and country, from motives 
of private property, as well as public Hit The adjutant general, 

who has the immediate care of the troops, after Lord Granby, is 
an officer who would do great honour to any ſervice in Europe, for 
his correct arrangements, good ſenſe and diſcernment upon all oc- 
eaſions, and for a punctuality and preciſion which give the moſt en- 
tire ſatisfaction to all who are obliged to conſult him. The review- 


ing generals, who inſpect the army twice a year, have been fe- 
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lected with the greateſt care, and have anſwered the important, truſt 


repoſed in them in the moſt laudable manner. Their reports of the 
condition of the army are much more to be credited than thoſe of 


Junius, whom I do adviſe, to atone for his ſhameful aſperſions, by 


aſking pardon of Lord Granby and the whole kingdom, whom he 


has offended by his abominable ſcandals. In ſhort, to turn Junius's 


own battery againſt him, I muſt aſſert, in his own words, ** that 
he has given ſtrong aſſertions without proof, declamation without 
argument, and violent cenſures without dignity or moderation.“ | 
Jau. 26, 1769. 
WILLIAM DRAPER. 


LET T.ESOWM 
a PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


To Sir WILLIAM DEAY EF KNIGHT of Foe Barn. 
SIR, 


"OUR defence of Lord G—y does honour to the goodneſs of 
your heart. You feel, as you ought to do, for the reputation 

F your friend, and you expreſs yourſelf in the warmeſt language of 
e paſſions. In any other cauſe, I doubt not, you would have 
cautiouſly weighed the conſequences of committing your name to the 
licentious diſcourſes and malignant opinions of the world. But here, 
I preſume, you thought it would be a breach of friendſhip to loſe one 
moment in conſulting your underſtanding; as if an appeal to the pub- 
lic were no more than a military cop de main, where a brave man has 
no rules to follow, but the dictates of his courage. Touched with 


your generoſity, I freely forgive the exceſſes into which it has led 


you; and, far from reſenting thoſe terms of reproach, which, con- 
ſidering that you are an advocate for decorum, you have heaped up- 
on me rather too liberally, I place them to the account of an honeſt 
unrefletting indignation, in which your cooler judgment and natural 
politeneſs had no concern. I approve of the ſpirit, with which you 


| have given your name to the public; and if it were a proof of any 


thing but ſpirit, I ſhould have thought myſelt bound to follow your 
example. I ſhould have hoped that even n name might carry ſome 
authority with it, if I had not ſeen how very little weight or conſi- 
deration a printed paper receives even from the reſpetable ſignature 
of Sir William Draper 5 
You begin with a general 8 that writers, ſuch as I am, are 
the real cauſe of all the public evils we complain of. And do you 
really think, Sir William, that the licentious pen of a political wri- 
ter is able to produce ſuch important effects? A little calm reflection 
might have ſhewn you, that national calamities do not ariſe from the 
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deſcription, but from the real character and conduct of miniſters, 
To have ſupported your aſſertion, you ſhould have proved that the 
preſent miniſtry are unqueſtionably the beſt and righte/t characters of 
the kingdom; and that, if the affections of the colonies have becn ali- 
enated, if Corſica has been ſhamefully abandoned, if commerce lan- 
guiſhes, if public credit is threatned with a new debt, and your on 
Manilla ranſom moſt diſhonourably given up, it has all been owing to 
the malice of political writers, who will not ſuffer the beſt and Lrigkt- 
eſt of characters (meaning ſtill the preſent miniſtry) to take a ſingle 
right ſtep for the honour or intereſt of the nation. But it ſeems you 
were a little tender of coming to particulars. Your conſcience inſi- 
nuated to you, that it would be prudent to leave the characters of 
G—--n, N—--th, H gh, W——th, and M—---d, to ſhift for | 
themſelves ; and truly, Sir William, the part. you have undertaken | | 
is at leaſt as much as you are equal to. | 
; Without diſputing Lord G—-'s courage, we are yet to learn in 5 
= what articles of military knowledge nature has been ſo very liberal to 
his mind. If you have ſerved with him, you ought to have pointed 
out ſome inſtances of able diſpoſition and well concerted enterprize, | 
which might fairly be attributed to his capacity as a General. It is 
you, Sir William, who make your friend appear aukward and ridi- 
* culous, by giving him a laced ſuit of tawdry qualifications, which 
© nature never intended him to wear. | 
You ſay, he has acquired nothing but honour in the field. Is the 
ordnance nothing ? Are the blues nothing ? Is the command of the 
army, with all the patronage annexed to it, nothing? Where he got 
theſe nothings I know not; but you at leaſt ought to have told us 
where he deſerved them. | | 
As to his bounty, compaſſion, &c. it would have been but little 
to the purpoſe, though you had proved all that you have aſſerted. 
I meddle with nothing but his character as c r in ; and 
though I acquit him of the baſeneſs of ſelling commiſſions, I ſill 
aſſert that his military cares have never exceeded beyond the diſpoſal 
of vacancies; and I am juſtified by the complaints of the whole ar- 
my, when I ſay that, in this diſtribution, he conſults nothing but 
intereſts, or the gratification of his immediate dependants. 
As to his ſervile ſubmiſſion to the reigning miniſtry, let me aſk, 'whe- 
ther he did not deſert the cauſe of the whole army, when he ſuffered 
Sir Jeffery Amherſt to be ſacrificed, and what ſhare he had in reca]., 
ling that officer to the ſervice. Did he not betray the- juſt intereſt 
of the army, in permitting Lord P=—y to have a regiment ? and 
does he not at this moment give up all character and dignity as a 
gentleman, in receding from his own repeated declarations in favour 
of Mr. Wilkes. : - | 1 . 
In the two next articles I think we are agreed. You candidly 
admit, that he often makes ſuch promiſes as it is a virtue in him to 
violate, and that no man is more aſſiduous to provide for his relati- 
ons at the public expence. I did not urge the laſt as an abſalute 
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vice in his diſpoſition, but to prove that a careleſs diſi ntereſled bi- 
rit is no part of his character; and as to the other, I deſire it may 
be remembred that J never deſcended to the indecency of inquiring 
into his convivial hours, It is you, Sir William Draper, who have 
taken pains to repreſent your friend in the character of a drunken, 
landlord, who deals out his promiſes as liberally as his liquor, and 
will ſuffer no man to leave his table either ſorrowful or ſober. None 
but an intimate friend, who muſt frequently have ſeen him in theſe 

unhappy, diſgraceful moments, could have deſcribed him ſo well. 
The laſt charge, of the neglect of the army, is indeed the moſt 
material of all. J am ſorry to tell you, Sir William, that, in this 
article, your firſt fact is falſe, and as there is nothing more painful to 
me than to give a direct contradiction to a gentleman of your ap- 
pearance, I could wiſh that, in your future publications, you would 
pay a greater attention to the truth of your premiſes, before you 
ſuffer your genius to hurry you to a concluſion. Lord Ligonier did 
not deliver the army (which you, in a claflical language, are pleaſed 
to call a Palladium) into Lord G——by's hands. It was taken 
from him, much againſt his inclination, ſome two or three years be- 
fore Lord G y was commander in chief. As to the ſtate of the 
army, I ſhould be glad to know, where you have received your in- 
telligence. Was it in the rooms at Bath, or at your retreat at Clif- 
ton ? The reports of reviewing Generals comprehend only a few re- 
giments in England, which as they are immediately under the royal 
inſpection, are perhaps in ſome tolerable order. But do you know 
any thing of ' the traops in the Weſt Indies, the Mediterranean, and 
North America, to ſay nothing of a whole army abſolutely ruined in 
Ireland? Inquire a little into facts, Sir William, before you publiſh 
your next panegyric upon Lord G——y, and believe me you will 
find there is a fault at head quarters, which even the acknowledged 
care and abilities of the Adjutant General cannot correct. | 
Permit me now, Sir William, to addreſs myſelf perſonally to you, 
by way of thanks for the honour of your correſpondence. You are 
by no means undeſerving of notice; and it may be of conſequence 
even to Lord G. y to have it determined, whether or no the man, 
who has praiſed him fo: laviſhly, be himſelf deſerving of praiſe. When 
you returned to Europe, you zealouſly undertook the cauſe of that 
gallant army, by whoſe bra at Manilla your own fortunes had 
been eſtabliſhed. You complain, you threatened, you even appeal- 
ed to the public i in print. ; © accident did it happen, that in 
the midſt of all this buſtle, and theſe clamours for juſtice to your 
injured troops, the name of the Manilla ranſom was ſuddenly buried 
in a profound, and, ſince that time, an uninterrupted filence ? Did 
the miniſtry ſuggeſt any motives to you, ſtrong enough to tempt a 
man of honour to deſert and betray the cauſe of his fellow ſoldiers ? 
Was it that bluſhing ribband, which is now the perpetual ornament 
of your perſon ? or was it that re iment, which you afterwards (a 
wing unprecedented among — fold to Colonel Giſborne? or 
Was 
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| ſeem too foul even for his own, 
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was it that government, the full pay of which you are contented to 
hold, with the half-pay of an Iriſh Colonel? And do you now, af- 
ter a retreat not very like that of Scipio, preſume to intrude yourſelf, 
unthought of, uncalled for, upon the patience of the public? Are 

our flatteries of the c——r in ch— directed to another regiment, 
which you may again diſpoſe of on the ſame honourable terms? We 
know your prudence, Sir William, and I ſhould be ſorry to ſtop 
your preferment. 5 


 JUNIUS. 
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To JUNIUS. 


SIR, 


Received Junius's favour laſt night; he is determined to keep his 


I advantage by the help of his maſk; it is an excellent protection, 
it has ſaved many a man from an untimely end. Byt whenever he 


will be honeſt enough to lay it aſide, avow himſelf, and produce the 
face which has ſo long lurked behind it, the world will be able to 
judge of his motives for writing ſuch infamous invectives. His real 
name will diſcover his freedom and independency, or his ſervility to 


a faction. Diſappointed ambition, reſentment for defeated hopes, 


and deſire of revenge, aſſume but too often the appearance of public 
ſpirit ; but be his deſigns wicked or charitable, Junius ſhould learn 
that it is impoſſible to condemn meaſures, without a barbarous and- 
criminal outrage againſt men. Junius delights to mangle carcaſes with 
a hatchet; his language and inſtrument have a great connexion with 
Clare-market, and, to do him juſtice, he handles his weapon moſt: 
admirably. One would imagine he had been taught to throw it by 
the ſavages of America. It is therefore high time for me to ſtep in 
once more to ſhield my friend from this mercileſs weapon, although 
I may be wounded in the attempt. But I muſt firſt aſk Junius, by' 
what forced analogy and conſtruction the moments of convivial mirth: 


are made to ſignify indecency, a violation of engagements, a drun- 


ken landlord, and a deſire that every one in company ſhould be drunk 
likewiſe ? He muſt have culled all the flowers of St. Giles's and Bil- 
lingſgate to have produced ſuch a piece of oratory. Here the hatchet 
deſcends with ten-fold vengeance ; but, alas! it hurts no one but its: 


* 


maſter! For Junius muſt not think to 
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My friend's political engagements I know not, ſo cannot pretend 
to explain them, or aſſert their conſiſtency, I know not whether 
Junius be conſiderable enough to belong to any party; if he ſhould 
be fo, can he affirm that he has always adhered to one ſet of men and 
meaſures; Is he ſure that he has never ſided with thoſe whom he firſt 
was hired to abuſe? Has he never abuſed thoſe he was hired to praiſe ? 
To ſay the truth, moſt mens politics fit much too looſely about them. 
But as my friend's military character was the chief object that en- 
gaged me in this controverſy, to that I ſhall return. 

Junius aſks what inſtances my friend has given of his military ſkill. 
and capacity as a General? When and where he gained his honour ?. 
When he deſerved his emolument ? The united voice of the army 
which ſerved under him, the glorious teſtimony of Prince Ferdinand, 
and of vanquiſhed enemies, all Germany will tell him. Junius re- 
peats the complaints of the army againſt p——y influence. I love 
the army too well, not to wiſh that ſuch influence were leſs. Let 
Junivs point out the time when it has not prevailed. It was of the 
leaſt force in the time of that great man, the late Duke of Cumber- 
land, who, as a prince of the blood, was able as well as willing to 
ſtem a torrent which would have overborne any private ſubject. In 
time of war this influence is ſmall. In peace, when diſcontent and 
faction have the ſureſt means to operate, eſpecially in this country, 
and when, from a ſcarcity of public ſpirit, the wheels of government 
are rarely moved, but by the power and force of obligations, its 
weight is always too great. Yet, if this influence at preſent has 
done no greater harm than the placing Earl Percy at the head of a 

regiment, I do not think that either the rights or beſt intereſts of the 
army are ſacrificed and betrayed, or the nation undone. Le me aſk 
Junius, if he knows any one nobleman in the army, who has had a 
regiment by ſeniority ? I feel myſelf happy in ſeeing young noble- 

men of illuſtrious name and great property come among us. They 
are an additional ſecurity to the kingdom from foreign or domeſtie 
ſlavery, Junius needs not be told, that ſhould the time ever come, 
when this nation is to be defended only by thoſe, who have nothing 
more to loſe than their arms and their pay, its danger will be great 
indeed. A happy mixture of men of quality with ſoldiers of for- 
tune is always to be wiſhed for. But the main point is ſtill to be 
contended for, I mean the diſcipline and condition of the army, and 1 
muſt ſtill maintain, though contradicted by Junius, that it was never 
upon & more reſpectable footing, to all the eſſentials that can form 
good ſoldiers, than it is at preſent. Junius is forced to allow that our 
army at home may be in ſome tolerable order ; yet how kindly does 
he invite our late enemies to the invaſion of Ireland, by aſſuring them 
that the army in that kingdom is totally ruined ! (The colonels of 
that army are much obliged to him) I have too great an opinlon of 
the military talents of the lord lieutenant, and of all their diligence 
and capacity, to believe it. If from ſome ſtrange, unaccountable 
We ht the people of that kingdom cannot be induced to confult 
their 
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| their own ſecurity, by ſuch an effectual augmentation, as may ena- 


ble the troops there to act with power and energy, is the commander 
in chief here to blame? Or is he to blame, becauſe the troops in the 
Mediterranean, in the Weſt Indies, in America, labour under gr eat 
difficulties from the ſcarcity of men, which is but too viſible all over 
theſe kingdoms ? Many of our forces are in climates unfavourable to 
Britiſh conſtitutions, their loſs is in proportion. Britain muſt recruit 
all theſe regiments from her own emaciated boſom, or, more preca- 
riouſly, by Catholicks from Ireland. We are likewiſe ſubje& to the 
fatal drains to the Eaſt Indies, to Senegal, and the alarming emigra- 
tions of our people to other countries : Such depopulation can only be 
repaired by a long peace, or by ſome ſenſible bill of naturalization, 
I muſt now take the liberty to talk to Junius on my own account. 
He is pleaſed to tell me that he addreſſes himſelf to me perſonally. 
I ſhall be glad to ſee him. It is his imperſonality that I complain 
of, and his inviſible attacks; for his dagger in the air is only to be 


regarded, becauſe one cannot fee the hand which holds it; but had 


he not wounded other people more deeply than myſelf, I ſhould have 
not obtruded myſelf at all on the patience of the public. 

Mark how a plain tale ſhall put him down, and transfuſe the bluſh 
of my ribband into his own cheeks. Junius tells me, that at my re- 
turn, I zealouſly undertook the cauſe of the gallant army, by whoſe 


| bravery at Minilla my own fortunes were eſtabliſhed ; that I com- 


plained, that I even appealed to the public. I did fo; I glory in 
having done ſo, as I had an undoubted right to vindicate my own 
character, attacked by a Spaniſh memorial, and to aſſert the rights 
of my brave companions. I glory likewiſe that I have never taken 
up my pen, but to vindicate the injured. Janius aſks by what acci- 
dent did it happen, that in the midſt of all this buitle, and all the 
clamours for Juſtice to the injured troops, the Manilla ranſom was 
ſuddenly buried in a profound, and, fince that time, an uninterrupted 
filence ? I will explain the cauſe to the public. The ſeveral miniſters 
who have been employed ſince that time have been very deſirous to 
do juſtice from two moſt laudable motives, a ſtrong inclination to 


aſſilt injured bravery, and to acquire e well deſerved popularity to 


themſelves. Their efforts have been in vain. Some were ingenuous 


enough to own, that they could not think of involving this diſtreſſed 


nation into another war for our private concerns. In ſhort, our 
rights, for the preſent, are ſacrificed to national convenience; and 

mult confeſs, that although I may loſe five-and-twenty thouſand 
pounds by their aquieſcence to this breach of faith to the Spainards, 
I think they are in the right to temporize, 2 the critical 
ſituation of this country, convulſed in every part by poiſon infuſed by 
anonymous, wicked, and incendiary writers. Lord Shelburne will 
do me the juſtice to own, that, in September laſt, I waited upon 
him with a joint memorial from the admiral Sir S. Corniſh and my- 
wil in bebalf of our * companions. * lordſhip was as frank 
upon 
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upon the occaſion as other ſecretaries had been before him. He diq 
not deceive us by giving any immediate hopes of relief. 

Junius would baſely inſinuate, that my ſilence may have been pur- 
chaſed by my government, by my b//hing ribband, by my regiment, 
by the ſale of that regiment, and by half pay as an Iriſh colonel. 

His Majeſty was pleaſed to give me my government, for my ſervice 
at Madras. I had my firſt regiment in 1757. Upon my return from 
Manilla, his Majeſty, by Lord Egremont informed me, that I ſhould 
have the firſt vacant red ribband, as a reward for my ſervices in an 
enterprize, which I had planned as well as executed. The Duke of 
Bedford and Mr. Grenville confirmed thoſe aſſurances many months 
before the Spainards had proteſted the ranſom bills. To accommo- 
date Lord Clive, then going upon a moſt important ſervice to Bengal, 
I waved my claim to the vacancy which then happened. As there 
was no qther vacancy until the Duke of Grafton and Lord Rock- 
ingham were joint miniſters, I was then honoured with the order, 
and it is ſurely no ſmall honour to me, that in ſuch a ſucceſſion of 
miniſters, they were all pleaſed to think that I had deſerved it ; in 
my favour they were all united. Upon the reduction of the 79th 
xegiment, which had ferved fo gloriouſly in the Eaſt Indies, his 
Majeſty, unſolicited by me, gave me the 16th of foot as an equiva- 
Jent. My motives for retiring afterwards are foreign to the purpoſe; 
let it ſuffice, that his Majeſty was pleaſed to approve of them ; they 
are ſuch as no man can think indecent, who knows the ſhocks that 
repeated viciſſitudes of heat and cold, of dangerous and ſickly cli- 
mates, will give to the beſt conſtitutions in a pretty long courſe of 
ſervice. I reſigned my regiment to colonel Giſborne, a very good 
officer, for his half pay, 1200/. Iriſh annuity ; ſo that, according 
to Junius, I have been bribed to ſay nothing more of the Manilla 
ranſom, and ſacrifice thoſe brave men by the ſtrange avarice of ac- 
cepting three hundred and eighty pounds per ann. and piving up 


eight hundred! If this be bribery, it is not the bribery of theſe 


times. As to my flattery, thoſe who know me will judge of it. By 
the aſperity of Junius's ſtyle, I cannot indeed call him a flatterer, 
unleſs it be as a cynick or a maſtiff; if he wags his tail, he will ſtill 


_ Frowl, and long to bite. The public will now judge of the credit 


that ought to be given to Junius's writings, from the falſities that 
he has inſinuated with reſpe& to myſelf. 


WILLIAM DRAPER, 
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PUBLIC ADVENT. 


To Sir WILLIAM DRAPER, KN IRT of the BAT U. 


S I R, 
Should juſtly be ſuſpected of acting upon motives of more than 
common enmity to Lord G - , if I continued to give you fre! 


materials or occaſion for writing in his defence. Individuals wi 
hate, and the public who diſpiſe, have read Jour Letters, Si Wil- 
ham, with infiuitely more ſatisfaction than mine. Unfortunately tor 
him, his reputation, ke *that unhappy country to which you refer 
me for his laſt military achievements, has futfered more by his friends 
than his enemies. In mercy to him, let us drop the ſubject. For my 
own part, I willingly leave it to the public to determine whether 
your vindication of your friend has been as Able and ; judicious, as it 
was certainly well intended; and you, I think, may be ſatisſied 
with the warm ackuowledgments he already owes you for making 
him the principal figure in a piece, in which, but for your amicable 
alliſtance, he might have pafſed without particular notice or diſtinc- 
tion. 

In juſtice to vour friends, let your future labours be confined to 
the care of your own reputation. Your declaration, that you are 
happy in ſeciug young noblemen come amo19 us, is liable to two 
objections, With reſpect to Lord P Vs it means not): ing, tor he 
was already in the army. He. was aid de camp te the Kiny, and 
had the rank of colonel. A regiment therefore couid not make him 
a more military man, though it made him Retter and provably at 
the expence ot one brave, deſerving, endleſs oficer.— The other 
concerns himſelf, After ſelling the companions of your victory in 

one inſtance, and after ſelling year proceſiiva in the other, by what 
authority de you preſinme to call youricif a ſoldier? The plain evi— 
dence of facts is fap2rior to all dec! ratiorg. Befo.e you were ap— 
pointed to the 16th regirnent, your complaints weten diftrels co 90 
vernment; — rom that moinent you were heat. he concluſion is 
inevitable. Von inſinuate to us that your il! ſtate ot }:Ca;tt, ohliged 
you to quit the ſervice. The retirement ect fa: X to rep: air 4 broken 


conſtitution would have bees as good 2 reaion for not accef ting, 48 


for reſigning the command of a regiment. There is certaiuly an 
error of the preis, or an ffected obſcirity in that jarage ph, where 
you ſpeak of your barcain with colcnel Giſborne, Inttcad of at- 
tempting to aniwer what I really: do not undeittand, . ul to 
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explain to the public what I really know. In exchange for your 
regiment, you accepted of a colonel's half pay (at leaſt 220/. a year) 
and an annuity of 200/. for your own and lady Draper's life jointly. 
—And this is the loſing bargain, which you would repreſent to us, 
as if you had given up an income of Soo. a year for 3801! Was it 
decent, was it honourable, in a man who pretends to love the army, 
and calls himſelf a ſoldier, to make a traffic of the royal favour, and 
to turn the higheſt honour of an active profeſſion into a ſordid provi- 


ſion for himſelf and his family ? It were unworthy of me to preſs you 


farther. The contempt, with which the whole army heard of the 
manner of your retreat, aſſures me, that as your conduct was not juſ- 


tified by precedent, it will never be thought an example for imi- 
tation. FS . 


— 


The laſt and moſt important queſtion remains. When you receive 
your half pay, do you, or do you not, take a ſolemn oath, or ſign a 
declaration upon honour to the following effect? That you do not 
actually hold any place of profit, civil or military, under his 
Majeſty. The charge which the queſtion plainly conveys againſt 
you, is of ſo ſhocking a complexion, that I ſincerely wiſh you may 
be able to anſwer it well, not merely for the colour of your reputa- 
tion, but for your own inward peace of mind, | 

| | | JUNIUS. 


7 4 


P. S. I had determined to leave the C—— r in '> ER in 
the quiet enjoyment of his friend and his bottle ; but Titus deſerves 
an anſwer, and ſhall have a complete one, 


CE TT ER WV 


PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


Te JUNIUG 
SIR, 


I Have a very ſhort anſwer for Junius's queſtion : I do not either 
take an oath, or declare upon honour, that I have no place of 
profit £ivi/ or military, when I receive the half pay as an Iriſh 
colonel. My moſt gracious Sovereign gives it me as a penſion ; he 
was pleaſed to think I deſerved it. The annuity of 200l. Iriſh, 2 
| a 4 2 *. 
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the equivalent for the half-pay together, produces no more than 
3801. per annum, clear of fees and perquilites of office. I receive 
1671. from my government of Yarmouth. Total 5471. per annum. 
My conſcience is much at eaſe in theſe particulars; my friends need 
not bluſh for me. | | | 

, Junius makes much and frequent uſe of interrogations: they are 
. arms that may be eaſily turned againſt himſelf. I could, by malici- 
| ous interrogation, diſturb the peace of the moſt virtuous man in the 
kingdom ; I could take the decalogue, and fay to one man, Did 


to Junius himſelf, who is putting my life and conduct to the rack, 
Did you never bear falſe witneſs againſt thy neighbour ? Junius mult 
eaſily ſee, that unleſs he affirms to the contrary-in his real name, 
ſome people who may be as ignorant of him as I am, will be apt to 
ſuſpect him of having deviated a little from the truth: therefore let 
Junius aſk no more queſtions. You bite againſt a file: ceaſe viper. 


VCC 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


To Sir WILLIAM DRAPER, Knicnr of the Bar E. 


SIR, 


N academical education has given you an unlimited command 

over the moſt beautiful figures of ſpeech. Maſks, hatchets, 
racks, and vipers, dance through your letters in all the mazes of meta- 
phorical confuſion. Theſe are the gloomy companions of a diſturbed 
imagination; the melancholy madneſs of poetry, without the inſpira- 
tion. I will not contend with you in point of compoſition. You 
are a ſcholar, Sir William, and, if I am truly informed, you write 


am a plain unlettered man, to continue that ſtile of interrogation, 
which ſuits my capacity, and to which, conſidering the readineſs of 


promiſes to anſwer, if put to the torture. 
Do you then really think that, if I were to aſk a moſt virtuous 
man whether he ever committed theft, or murder, it would diſturb 
his peace of mind? Such a queſtion might perhaps diſcompoſe the 
| | oravity 


you never ſteal? To the next, Did you never commit murder? And . 


W. D. 


Latin with almoſt as much purity as Engliſh. Suſſer me then, for I 


your anſwers, you ought to have no objection. Even Mr. Bingly 
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gravity of his muſcles, but I believe it would little aſfec the tran- 
quillicy of his conſcience. Examine your own breaſt, Sir William, 
and you will diſcover, that reproaches and enquirics have no power 
to afflict either the man of unblemiſhed integrity or the abandoned 
profligate. It is the middle compound character which alone is vul- 
nerable : the man who, without firmneſs enough to avoid a difho- 
nourable action, has feeling enough to be aſhamed of it. 

I thank you for the hint of the decalogue, and ſhall take an op- 
portunity of applying it to ſome of your moſt virtuous friends in both 
houſes of parliament. . 

You ſeem to have dropped the affair of your regiment; ſo let it 
reſt, When you are appointed to another, I dare ſay you will not 
ſell it either for a groſs ſum, or for any annuity upon lives, 

I am truly glad (for really, Sir William, I am not your enemy, 
nor did I begin this conteſt with you) that you have been able to 
clear yourſelf of a crime, though at the expence of the higheſt indiſ- 
cretion. You fay that your half-pay was given you by way of pen- 
ſion. I will not dwell upon the ſingularity of uniting in your own 
perſon two ſorts of proviton, which in their own nature, and in all 
military and parliamentary views, are incompatible : but I call upon 
you to juſtify that declaration, wherein you charge your 
with having done an act in your favour notoriouſly againſt law. The 
half-pay, both in Ireland and England, is appropriated by parlia- 
ment ; and if it be given to perſons, who, like you, are legally in- 
capable of holding it, it is a breach of law. It would have been 
more decent in you to have called this diſhonourable tranſaction by 
its true name; a Job to accommodate two perſons, by particular 
intereſt and management at the caſtle, What ſenſe muſt govern- 
ment have had of your ſervices, when the rewards they have given 
you are only a diſgrace to you! EE 

And now, Sir William, I ſhall take my leave of you for ever. 
Motives, very different from any apprehenſion of your reſentment, 
make it impoſſible vou ſhould ever know me. In truth, you have 
ſome reaſon to hold yourſelf indebted to me. From the leſſons J have 
given, you may collect a profitable inſtruction for your future life. 
They will either teach you fo to regulate your conduct, as to be able 
to ſet the moſt malicious inquiries at deſiance; or, if that be a loſt 
hope, they will teach you prudence enough not to attract the public 
attention upon a character, which will only paſs without cenſure, 
when it paſſes without obſervation. 
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My L OR D, 


EFORE you were placed at the head of affairs, it had been 
a maxim of the Engliſh government, not unwillingly admitted 
by the people, that every ungracious or ſevere exertion of the 

prerogative ſhould be placed to the account of the Miniſter ; but that 

whenever an act of grace or benevolence was to be performed, the 
whole merit of it ſhould be attributed to the Sovercign himſelf. It 
was a wiſe doctrine, my Lord, and equally advantageous to the 

King and to his ſubjects; for white it preſerved that ſuſpicious atten- 

tion, with which the people ought always to examine the conduct of 

miniſters, it tended at the fame time rather. to increaſe than to dimi- 


'Niſh their attachment to the perſon of their Sovereign, If there be 


not a fatality attending every meaſure you are concerned in, by 
what treachery, or by what exceſs of folly has it happened, that 
thoſe ungracious acts, which have diſtinguiſned your adminiſtration, 


and which I doubt not were entirely your own, ſhould carry with 


them a ſtrong appearance of perſonal intercit, and even of perſonal 
enmity in a quarter, where no ſuch intereſt or enmity can be ſuppoſ- 
ed to exiſt, without the higheſt injuſtice and higheſt diſhonour ? 
On the other hand, by. what judicious management have you contriy- 


ed it, that the only act of mercy, to which you ever adviied your 


—— — 


, far from adding to the luſtre of a character truly gracious 
and benevolent, ſhould be received with univerfal diſapprobation and 
dilgult ? 
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diſguſt ? I ſhall conſider it as a miniſterial meaſure, becauſe it is an 
odious one, and as your meaſure, my Lord D e, becauſe you 
are the miniſter, | 

As long as the trial of this chairman was depending it was natural 
enough that government ſhould give him every poſſible encourage- 

ment and ſupport. The honourable ſervice for which he was hired, 
and the ſpirit with which he performed it, made a common caule be- | 
tween your Grace and him. The mmiſter, who by ſecret corrup- 
tion invades the freedom of elections, and the ruffian, who by open 
violence deſtroys the freedom, are embarked in the ſame bottom. 
They have the ſame intereſts, and mutually feel for each other. To 
do juſtice to your Grace's humanity, you felt for MacQuirk as you 
ought to do, and if you had been contented to aſſiſt him indirectly, 
without a notorious denial of juſtice, or openly inſulting the ſenſe of 
the nation, you might have ſatisfied every duty of political friendſhip, 
without committing the honour of your „ or hazarding the 
reputation of his government. But when this unhappy man had 
been ſolemuly tried, convicted and condemned ;—when it appeared 
that he had been frequently employed in the ſame ſervices, and that 


no excuſe for him could be drawn either from the innocence of his 


former life, or the ſimplicity of bis character, was it not hazarding 
too much to interpoſe the ſtrength of the prerogative between this 
"felon and the juſtice of his country? You ought to have known that 
an example of this fort was never ſo neceſſary as at preſent ; and cer- 
tainly you muſt have known that the lot could not have fallen upon 
a more guilty object. What ſyſtem of government is this? You are 
perpetually complaining of the riotous diſpoſition of the lower claſa 
of the people, yet when the laws have given you the means of mak- 
ing an example, in every ſenſe unexceptionable, and by far the moſt 
likely to awe the multitude, you pardon offence, and are not aſham- 
ed to give the ſanction of government to the riots you complain of, 

and even to future murderers. You are partial perhaps to the military 
mode of execution, and had rather ſee a ſcore of theſe wretches but- 
chered by the guards, than one of them ſuffer death by regular 
courſe of law. How does it happen, my Lord, that, in your 
hands, even the mercy of the prerogative is cruelty and oppreſſion 
to the ſubject ? 

The meaſure it ſeems was ſo extraordinary, that you thought it 
neceſſary to give ſome reaſons for it to the public. Let them be fair- 
ly examined. 

1. You ſay that Meſſ. Bromfield and Starling were not examined 
at MacQuirk*s trial. I will tell your Grace why they were not. 
They muſt have been examined upon oath ; and it was foreleen, 
that their evidence would either not benefit, or might be prejudicial 
to the priſoner. Otherwiſe, is it. conceivable that his counſel ſhould 
neglect to call in uch material evidence ? 
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You fay that Mr. Foote did not ſes the deceaſed until after his 
death. A ſurgeon, my Lord, muſt know very little of his profeſſion, 
if, upon examining a wound, or a contuſion, he cannot determine 
whether it was mortal or not, —While the party is alive, a ſurgeon 
will be cautious of pronouncing ; whereas by the death of the patient, 
he is enabled to conſider both cauſe and effect in one view, and to 
{peak with a certainty confirmed by experience. | 

Yet we are to thank your Grace for the eſtabliſhment of a new tri- 
bunal. Your i2:q1ifitio poſt mortem is unknown to the laws of Eng- 
land, and does honor to your invention. The only material objection 
to it is, that if Mr. Foote's evidence was inſufficient, becauſe he did 
not examine the wound till after the death of the party, much lels can 
a negative opinion, given by gentlemen who never ſaw the body of 
Mr. Clarke, either before or after his deccaſe, authoriſe you to ſuper- 
ſede the verdict of a jury, and the ſentence of the law. 

Now, my Lord, let me aſk you, Has it never occurred to your 
Grace, while you were withdrawing this deſperate wretch from that 
juſtice which the laws had awarded, and which the whole people of 
England demanded againſt him, that there is another man, who, is the 
favourite of his country, whoſe pardon would have been accepted with 
gratitude, whoſe pardon would have healed all our diviſions? Have 
you quite forgotten that this man was once your Grace's friend? Or 
is it to murderers only that you will extend the mercy of the c—n ? 
Theſe are queſtions you will not anſwer. Nor is it neceſſary. The 
character of your private life, and the uniform tenour of your public 
conduct, is an anſwer to them all, | 
10 April, 1769. N 5 
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To his Grace the D— of G——. 


M Loxp, 


1 Have ſo good an opinion of your Grace's diſcernment, that when 
L the author of the vindication of your conduct aſſures us, that he 
writes from his own mere motion, without the leaſt authority from 
your Grace, I ſhould be ready enough to believe him, but for one fa- 
tal mark, which ſeems to be fixed upon every meaſure, in which either 


your perſonal or your political character is concerned.---- Your firſt 
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attempt to ſupport Sir William Proctor ended in the election of Mr. 
Wilkes; the ſecond enfured ſucceſs to Mr. Glynn. The extraordi— 
nary ſtep you took to make Sir James Lowther Lord Paramount of 
Cumberland, has ruined his intereſt in that country for ever. The 
Houſe Li of Directors was curſed with the concur: nce of govern- 
ment; and even the miſerable Dy could not eſcape the misſor— 
tunes of your Grace's protection, With this uniform e:perience before 
„Ve arc autho; cd to fuſpet, that when a pr ctended vindication of 
your principles and conduct in reality contains the bittereſt reflections 
upon both, it could not have den written without your immediate 
dire tion and aſſiſtance. The author indecd calls God to witneſs for 
him, with all the ſincerity, and in the very terms of an Iriſh r Pe 
to the boſt of his knowle1r2 and belief. My Lord, you ſhould n 
encourage theſe appeals to heaven. The pious Prince, from eg 
you are luppoſed to deſcenq, made ſuch frequent ule of them in his 
public declarations, that at laſt the people allo found it neccilary to 
appeal to heaven in their turn“ Your adminiſtration has driven us 
nto circumſtances of equal diſtreſs; beware at leaſt how you remind 
us of the remedy. | 
You have already much to anſwer for. You have provoked this 
unhappy gentleman to play the fool once more in public lite, in ſpite 
of his years and infirmities, and to ſhew us, that, as you yourſelf are 
a ſingular inſtance of youth without ſpirit, the man who defends you 
is a no leſs remarkable example of age without the benefit of experi- 
ence. Ta follow ſuch a writer minutely would, like his own periods, 
be a labour without end. Te ſubject too has been already diſcuſſed, 
and is ſuiliciently underſtood. I cannot help obſerving, however, 
that, when the pardon of MacQuirk was the principal charge againſt 
you, it would have-been but a a decent compliment ts your Grace's 
underſtanding, to have defended you upon your own principles. What 


credit does a man deſerve, who tells us plainly, that the facts ſet forh 


ia the King's proclamation were not the true motives on which the 
pardon was granted, and that he wiſhes that thoſe chirurgical reports, 
which firſt gave occaſion to certain doubts in the royal breaſt, had 
not been laid before his Majeſty. You ſee, my Lord, that even your 
friends cannot defend your actions, without changing your principles, 
nor juſtiky a deliberate meaſure of government, without contradicting 
the main aſſertion on which it was founded, | 
The conviction of MacQuirk had reduced you to a Slice... in 
which it was hardly poſſible for you to reconcile your political inte- 
reſt with your duty. You were obliged either to abandon an active 
uſcful partitan, or to protect a felon from public juſtice. With your 
uſual ſpirit, you preferred your intereſt to every other conſideration ; 
and with your utial judgment, you founded your determination up- 
on the only motives which ſhould not have been given to the public. 
I have frequently cenſured Mr. Wilkes's conduct, yet your advo- 
cate reproaches me with having devoted myſelf to the ſervice of ſe- 
fir Your Grace ©: can beſt 1 inform us, for which of Mr. Wilkes's 
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good qualities you firſt honoured kim with your friendſhip, or Eo. 
long it was before you diſcovered thoſe bad ones in him, at which, it 
ſ ems, your delicacy was offended. Remember, my Lord, that you 
continued your connexion with Mr. Wilkes long after he had been 
convicted of thoſe crimes, which you have ſince taken pains to repre- 


„ S — 
„ee 


ſent in the blackeſt colours of blaſphemy and treaſon. How unlucky 

is it, that the firſt inſtance youshave given us of a {crupulovs regard 

to decorum is united with the brerch of a moral obligation? For my 
4 own part, my Lord, Jam proud to affirm, that, if IJ had been weak 
b enough to form ſich a Fiend/kin, I would never have been baſe enougn 
4 to betray it. But, let Mr. Wilkes's character be what it may, this 
3 at leaſt is certain, that, circumſtanced as he is with regard to the 
. public, even his vices plead for hi:zz, The people of Lgland have 
. too much diſcernment to ſuſfer your Grace to take ad. antage or the 
. failings of a private character, to eſtabliſh a precedent by which the 
& , public liberty is affected, and which you may hercafter, with equal 
N caſe and ſatisfaction, employ to the ruin of the beſt wen in the king- 
; dom. Content yourſelf, my Lord, with the many advantages, which 
f the unſultied purity of your own character has given you over your 


unhappy deſerted friend. Avail yourſelf of all the unforgiving piety 
of the court you live in, and bleſs God that you ““ are not as other 
“% men are; extortioners, unjuſt, adulterers, or even as this publican.”” 
In a heart void of feeling, the laws of honour and good faith mas be 
violated with impunity, and there you may fafely indulge your geni- 
us. But the laws of England ſhall not be violated, even by your holy 
zeal to oppreſs a ſinner ; and though you have ſuccceded in mal..1g 
him the tool, you ſhall not make him the victim of your ambition. 


April 10, 1769. 
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LETTER. 


PUBLIC ADVERTISER: 

S1. 

H E monody on the ſuppoſed death of Junius is not the leſs po- 
: etical for being founded on a fiction, In ſome parts of it, there 
is a promiſe of genius, which deſerves to be encouraged. My letter 
of Monday will, I hope, convince the author that I am neither a 
partiſan of Mr. Wilkes, nor yet bought off by the miniſtry. It is true 
I have refuſed offers, which a more prudent or a more intereſted man 
would have aceepted. Whether it be ſimplicity or virtue in me, I can 
Vol. II. | L1l Dh” en; only 
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only affirm that I am in earneſt ; becauſe I am convinced, as far as 
my underſtanding is capable of judging, that the preſent miniſtry are 
driving this country to deſtruction; and you, I think, Sir, may be 
ſatisſied that my rank aud fortune place me above a common bribe, 

| | ]JUNTITU'S. 
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To Mr. EDWARD WEST ON. 


SER; 


I SAID you were an old man without the benefit of experience, 
It ſeems you are alſo a volunteer with the ſtipend of twenty com- 
miſſions; and at a period when all proſpects are at an end, you are 
ſtill looking forward to rewards, which you cannot enjoy. No man 
is better acquainted with the bounty of government than you are. 
— ton impudence, 
Temeraire vieillard, aura ſa recompenſe, 

But I will not deſcend to an altercation either with the impotence 
of your age, or the peeviſhneſs of your diſeaſes. Your pamphlet, in- 
genious as it is, has been fo little read, that the public cannot know 
how far you have a right to give me the lye, without the following cita- 
tion of your own words. | ; | 

Page 6—* 1. That he is perſuaded that the motives, which he 
(Mr. Weſton) has alledged, muſt appear fully ſufficient, with or 
© without the opinions of the ſurgeons. oO 

© 2. That thoſe very motives MUST HAVE BEEN the foundation, 
© on which the Earl of Rochford thought proper, &c. 5 

© 3. That he AN NOT BUT REGRET that the Earl of Rochfor 
© ſeems to have thought proper to lay the chirurgical reports beſore 
© the King, in preference to all the other ſufficient motives, &c. 

Let the public determine whether this be defending government on 
their principles or your own. —__ | 

The ſtile and language you have adopted are, I confeſs, not ill 
ſuited to the elegance of your own manners, or to the dignity of the 
cauſe you have undertaken. Every common dauber writes raſcal and 
villain under his pictures, becauſe the pictures themſelves have neither 
character nor reſemblance, But the works of a maſter require no 
index. His features and colorring are taken from nature. The im- 
preſſion they make is immediate and uniform ; nor 1s it 3 2 

m c 
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miſtake his characters, whether they repreſent the treachery of a mi- 
niſter, or the abuſed ſimplicity of a ———, 
April 27, 1709. | 


JUNIU S. 


TTT 


PUBLIC ADVERTIS EX. 


To his Grace the D 


of GKK *. 


My Lo Rp, 


5 ſyſtem you ſeemed to have adopted, when Lord C m 
unexpectedly left you at the head of affairs, gave us no promiſe 
of that uncommon exertion of vigour, which has ſince illuſtrated your 
character and diſtinguiſhed your adminiſtration. Far from diſcover- 
ing a ſpirit bold enough to invade the firſt rights of the people, and 
the ſirſt principles of the conſtitution, you were ſcrupulous of exer- 
ciſing even thoſe powers, with which the executive branch of the le- 
giſlature is legally inveſted. We have not yet forgotten how long 
Mr. Wilkes was ſuffered to appear at large, nor how long he was at 


liberty to canvaſs for the city and county, with all the terrors of an 


outlawry hanging over him. Our gracious ſovereign has not yet for- 
gotten the extraordinary care you took of his dignity and of the 
ſifety of his perſon, when, at a criſis which courtiers affected to call 
alarming, you left the metropolis expoled for two nights together, 
to every ſpecies of riot and diſorder, The ſecurity of the royal re- 
ſidence from inſult was then ſufficiently provided for in Mr. C-w—y's 
firmneſs and Lord W th's diſcretion ; while the prime miniſter of 
Great Britain, in a rural retirement, and in the arms of a faded 
beauty, had loſt all memory of his ſovereign, his country and him- 
ſelf. In theſe Inſtances you might have acted with vigour, for you 
would have had the ſanction of the laws to ſupport you. The 
friends of government might have detended you without ſhame, and 


moderate men, who wiſh well to the peace and good order of ſocie- 


ty, might have had a pretence for applauding your conduct. But 
theſe it ſeems were not occaſions worthy of your Grace's interpoſiti- 
on. You reſerved the proofs cf your intripid {pirit for trials of greater 
hazard and importance; and now, as if the moſt diſgraceful relaxa- 
tion of the executive authority had given you a claim of credit to 
indulge in exceſſes ſtill more dangerous, you ſeem determiued tu com- 
pepſate amply for your former negligence; and to balauce the non- 
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execution of the laws with a breach of the conſtitution. From one 
extreme you ſuddenly ſtart to the other, without icaving, between 
the weakneſs and the fury of the paſſions, one moment's interval 
for the ſirmneſs of the underſtanding. 

Theſe obſervations, general as they are, might eaſily be extended 
into a faithiul hiſtory of your Grace's adminiſtration, and perbaps 
may be the employment of a future hour. But the bulinets of the 
preſent moment will not ſuſter me to look back to a ſerics of events, 
which ceaſe to be intereſting or important, becauſe they are ſucceed- 
ed by a meaſure fo ſingularly daring, that it excites all our atteuti- 
on, and engroſſes all our reſentment. 

Your patronage of Mr, Luttrell has been crowned with ſucceſs, 
With this precedent before you, with the principles on which it was 
eſtabliched, and with a future houſe of commons perhaps lefs virtu- 
ous than the preſent, every county in England, under the auſpices 
of the Treaſury, may be repreſented as compleatly as the county of 

Middleſex. Poſterity will be indebted to your Grace for not content- 
ing youriclf with a temporary expedient, but entailing upon them 
the immediate bleſlings of your adminiſtration, Boroughs were al- 
ready too much at the mercy of government. Counties could nei- 
ther be purchaſed nor intimidated. But their ſolemn determined 
election may be rejected, and the man they deteſt may be appointed, 
by another choice, to repreſent them in parliament. Yet it is ad- 
mitted, that the ſneriffs obeyed the laws and performed their duty. 
The return they made muſt have been legal and valid, or undoubt- 
edly they would have been cenſured for making it. With every good 
natured allowance for your Grace's youth and inexperience, there are 
ſome things which you cannot but know, You cannot but krow 
that the right of the freeholders to adhere to their choice (even ſup- 
poſing it improperly exerted) was as clear and indiſputable as that of 
the houſe of commons to exclude one of their own members ? —nor 
is it pollible for you not to ſee the wide diſtance there is between the 
negative power of rejecting one man, and the poſitive power of ap- 
pointing another. The right of expulſion, in the moſt favourable 
ſenſe, is no more than the cuſtom of parliament. The right of elec- 
tion is the very eſſence of the conſtitution. To violate "that right, 

and much more to transfer it to any other ſet of men, is a ſtep lead- 

| ing immediately to the diſſolution of all government. So far forth 
as it operates, it conſtitutes a houſe of commons, which does not re- 
preſent the people. A houſe of commons ſo formed would involve a 
contradiction and the groſſeſt confuſion of ideas; but there are ſome 
miniſters, my Lord, whoſe views can only be anſwered by reconcil- 
ing abſurdities, and making the ſame popolition, which is falſe and 
abſurd in argument, true in fact. 

This meaſure, my Lord, is 1 attended with one > conſequence, 
favourable to the people, which I am perſuaded you did not foreſee. 
While the conteſt lay between the miniſtry and Mr. Wilkes, his ſitu- 
ation and private char acter gave you advantages over him which com- 
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mon candour, if not the memory of your former friendſhip, ſhould 
have forbidden you to make ule of. To religious men you had an 

opportunity of exaggerating the irregularities of his paſt life to 
moderate men you held forth the perniciovs conſequences of faction. 
Men, who with this character, looked no farther than to the object 
before them, were not diflatisted at fecing Mr. Wilkes excluded from 
parliament. You have now taken care to ſhift the queſtion ; ; or, 
rather, you have created a new one, in which Mr. Wilkes is uo more 
concerted than any other Engliſh gentleman. You have united this 
country againſt you on one grand conſtitutional point, on the deciſi- 


on of waich our e:iftence, as a free people, abſolutely depends. You | 


have aſſerted, not in words but in fact, that repreſentation in parlia- 
ment does not depend upon the choice of the frecholders. If ſuch a 
caſe can poſſibly happen once, it may happen frequently; it may 
happen always :!—1nd if three hundred votes, by any mode of reaſon- 
ing whatſocver, can prevail againſt twelve hundred, the ſame reaſon- 
ing would equally have given Mr. Luttrell his ſeat with ten votes, 
or even with one. The conſequences of this attack upon the conſti- 
tution are too plain and palpable. not to allarm the dulleſt apprehenſi- 
on. IU truſt you will find, that the people of England are neither 
deficient in ſpirit nor underſtanding, though you have treated chem, 
as if they had neither ſenſe to feel nor ſpirit to reſent, We have reaſon 
to thank God and our anceſtors, that there never yet was a miniſter 
in this country, who could ſtand the iſſue of ſuch a conflict ; and with 
every prejudice in favour of your ttentions, I fee no ſuch abilities in 
your Grace, as ſhould entitle you to ſucceed in an enterprize, in which 
the ableſt and baſeſt of your predeceſſors have found their deſtruction. 
You may continue to deceive your gracious maſter with falſe repre- 
{entations of the temper and condition of his ſubjects. You ma 

command a venal vote, hecaule it is the common eſtabliſhed appen- 


dage of your office. But never hope that the frecholders will make 


a tame ſurrender of their rights, or that an Engliſh army will join 
with you in overturning the liberties of their country. They know 
that their firſt duty, as citizens, is paramount to all ſubſequent en- 


gagements, nor will they prefer the diſcipline or even the honours of 


their profeſſion to thoſe ſacred original rights, which belonged to them 


before they. were ſoldiers, aud which they claim and poſſeſs as the 


birth-rights of En -liſhmen. 

Return, my Lord, before it is too late, to that eaſy inſipid ſyſtem, 
which you firſt ſet out with. Take back your miſtreſs ;—the name of 
friend may be fatal to her, for it leads to treachery and perſecution. 
Indulge the people. Attend New-market. Mr. Luttrell may again 

vacate his ſeat; and Mr. Wilkes, if not perſecuted, will ſoon be ftor- 
gotten, To be weak and inactive is ſafer than to be daring and cri- 
minal-; and wide is. the diſtance between a riot of the populace and a 
conyulſion of the whole kingdom. You may live to make the expe- 
riment, but no honeſt man can wiſh you ſhould ſurvive it. 


Ari 24, 1709. 10 NI US. 
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PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


To his Grace the D— of G=—. 


My LORD, 


FF the meaſures, in which you have been moſt ſucceſsful, had been 
ſupported by any tolerable appearance of argument, I ſhould have 
thought my time not ill employed, in continuing to examine your 
conduct as a miniſter, and ſtating it fairly to the public: but when I 
ſee queſtions of the higheſt national importance carried as they have 
been, and the ſirſt principles of the conſtitution openly violated, 
without argument or decency, I confeſs, I give up the cauſe in de- 
ſpair. The mcaneſt of your predeceſſors had abilities lufficient to 
give a colour to their meaſures. If they invaded the rights of the 
people, they did not dare to offer a direct inſult to their underſtand- 
ing; and, in former times, the moſt venal parliaments made it a 
condition, in their bargain with the miniſter, that he ſhould furniſh 
them with ſome plauſible pretences for ſelling their country and 
themſelves. You have had the merit of introducing a more compen- 
d!ous ſyſtem of government and logic. You neither addrefs yourſelf 
to the paſſions nor to the underſtanding, but ſimply to the touch; 
You apply yourſelf immediately to the feelings of your triends, who, 
contrary to the forms of parliament, never enter heartily into a de- | 
bate, until they have divided. 

Relinquiſhing, therefore, all idle views of amendment to your 
Grace, or of benefit to the public, let me be permitted to conſider 
your character and conduct merely as a ſubjef of curious ſpeculation. 
There is ſomething in both, which diſtinguiſhes you not only 
from all other miniſters, but all other men. It is not that you do 
wrong by deſign, but that you ſhould never be right by miſtake. 
It is not that your indolence and your activity have been equally miſ- 
applied, but that the firſt uniform principle, or, if I may ſo call it, 
the genius of your life, ſhould have carried you through every poſſi- 
ble change and contradiction of conduct, without the momentary im- 
putation or colour of a virtue; and that the wildeſt ſpirit of incon- 
ſiſtency ſhould never once have betrayed you into a wile or honour- 
able action. This, I own, gives an air of ſingularity to your fortune, 
as well as to your diſpoſition, Let us look back together to a ſcene, 
in which a mind like yours will find nothing to repent of, Let ustry, 
my Lord, how well you have ſupported the various relations in which 
you ood, to your ſovereign, your country, your friends, and your- 


ſelf, ; 
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ſelf. Give us; if it be poſſible, ſome excuſe to poſterity, and to our- 
ſelves, for ſubmitting to your adminiſtration. If not the abilities of a 
great miniſter, if not the integrity of a patriot, or the fidelity of a 
triend, ſhew us, at leaſt, the firmneſs of a man. For the fake of 
your miſtreſs, the lover hall be ſpared. I will not lead her into 
public, as you have done, nor will I inſult the memory of departed 
beauty. Her ſex, which alone made her amiable in your cyes, makes 
her reſpectable in mine. 

The character of the reputed anceſtors of ſome men has made it 
poſſible for their deſcendants to be vicious in the extreme, without 
being degenerate. Thoſe of your Grace, for inſtance, left no diſtreſl- 


ing examples of virtue, even to their legitimate poſterity, and you 
may look back with pleaſure to an illuſtrious pedigree, in which he- 


raldry has not left a ſingle. good quality upon record to inſult or up- 
braid you. You have better proofs of your deſcent, my Lord, than 
the regiſter of a marriage, or any troubleſome inheritance of reputa- 
tion. There are ſome hereditary, ſtrokes of character, by which a 
family may be as clearly diſtinguiſhed as by the blackeſt features in the 
human face, Charles the Firſt lived and died a hypocrite. Charles 
the Second was a hypocrite of another fort, and ſhould have died up- 
pon the ſame ſcaffold. At the diſtance of a century, we ſee their 
different characters happily revived and blended in your Grace, Sul- 
len and ſevere without religion, profligate without gaiety, you live 
like Charles the Second, without being an amiable companion, and, 

for ought I know, may die as his father did, without the reputation 
of a martyr. 

You had already taken your degrees with credit in thoſe ſchools, 
in which the Engliſh nobility are formed to virtue, when you were 
introduced to Lord Chatham's protection. From Newmarket, White's, 
and the oppoſition, he gave you to the world with an air of popula- 
rity, which young men uſually ſet out with, and ſeldom preſerve ;— 


grave and plauſible enough to be thought fit for buſineſs ; too young 


for treachery ; and, in ſhort, a patriot of no unpromiſing expectations. 
Lord Chatham was the earlieſt object of your political wonder and 
attachment; yet you deſerted him, upon the firſt hopes that offered 
of an equal ſhare of power with Lord Rockingham, When the Duke 
of Cumberland's firſt negotiation failed, and "when the favourite was 
puſhed to the laſt extremity, you ſaved him, by joining with an ad- 
miniſtration, in which Lord Chathain had refuſed to engage. Still, 

however, he was your friend, and you are yet to explain to the world, 

why you conſented to act without him, or why, after uniting with 
Lord Rockingham, you deſerted and betrayed him. You complain- 
ed that no meaſures were taken to ſatisfy your patron, and that your 
friend Mr. Wilkes, who had ſuffered fo much for the party, had been 
abandoned to his fate. They have ſince contributed, not a little, to 
your preſent plenitude of power; yet, I think, Lord Chatham has 
leſs reaſon that ever to be ſatisfied ; and as for Mr. Wilkes, it is, per- 


155 hape, the greateſt misfortune of his life, that you ſhould have fo many 
com- 
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compenſations to make in the cloſet for your former friendſhip with 
him. Your gracious maſter underſtands your character, and makes 
you a perſecutor, becauſe you have been a friend, 

Lord Chatham formed his laſt adminiſtration upon principles which 
you certainly concurred in, or you could never have been placed at 
the head of the treaſury, By deſerting thoſe principles, and by a&- 
ing in direct contradiction to them, in which he found you were ſecretly 
ſupported in the cloſet, you ſoon forced him to leave you to yourſelf, 


and to withdraw his name from an adminiſtration, which had been 


formed on the credit of it, You had then a proſpect of friendſhips 
better ſuited to your genius, and more likely to fix your diſpoſition. 
Marriage is the point on which every rake is ſtationary at laſt ; and 
truly my Lord, you may well be weary of the circuit you have taken, 
for you have now fairly travelled through every ſign in the political 
zodiac, from the ſcorpion, in which you ſtung Lord Chatham, to the 
hopes of a Virgin in the houſe of Bl—{—y. One would think that 
you had had ſufficient expcrience of the frailty of nuptial engage- 
ments, or, at leaſt, that ſuch a friendſhip as the Duke of B——d's 
might have been ſecured to you by the auſpicious marriage of your 
late D—-—s with his nephew. But ties of this tender nature cannot 


be drawn too cloſe; and it may poſſibly be a part of the D— of 


B—f—dq's ambition, after making her an honeſt woman, to work a 
miracle of the ſame ſort upon your G This worthy Nobleman 
has long dealt in virtue. There has been a large conſumption of it 
in his own family; and, in the way of trafhck, I dare ſay, he has 
bought and fold more than half the repreſentative integrity of the 
nation. | Fo | | 

In a political view, this union is not imprudent. The favour of 
princes is a periſhable commodity. You have now a ſtrength ſuffici- 
ent to command the cloſet ; and if it he neceſſary to betray one 
friendſhip more, you may ſet even Lord Bute at defiance. Mr. 
Stuart Mackenzie may poſſibly remember what uſe the D of 
B—f--d uſually makes of his power; and our gracious Sovereign, 


I doubt not rejoices at this firſt appearance of union among his ſer- 


vants. His late Majeſty, under the happy influence of a family con- 
nexion between his miniſters, was relieved from the cares of govern- 
ment. A more active prince may perhaps obſerve, with ſuſpicion, 
by what degrees an artful ſervant grows upon his maſter from the 
firſt unlimitted profeſſions of duty and attachment to the painful re- 
preſentation of neceſſity of the royal ſervice, and ſoon, in regular 
progreſſion, to che humble infolence of dictating in all the obſequious 
forms of peremptory ſubmiſſion, The interval is carefully employ- 
ed in forming connexions, creating intereſts, collecting a party, and 
laying the foundation of double marriages, until the deluded prince, 
who thought he had found a creature proſtituted to his ſervice, and 
inſignificant enough to be always dependant upon his pleaſure, finds 
him at laſt too ſtrong to be commanded, and too formidable to be 
removed. 


Your 
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Your Grace's public conduct, as a miniſter, is but the counters 
part of your private hiſtory, the ſame inconſiſteney, the ſame con- 
traditions. In America we trace you, from the firſt oppoſition to 


the Stamp act, on principles of convenience, to Mr. Pitt's ſurrender | 


of the right ; 1 forward to Lord Rockingham's ſurrender of the 
fact; then back again to Lord Rockingham's declaration of the 
right ; - then forward to taxation with Mr. Townſhend ; and in the 
laſt inſtance, from the gentle Conway s undetermined diſcretion, to 
blood and compulſion with the D— of B—-t—d; Yet it we may be- 
lieve the ſimplicity of Lord North's eloquence, at the opening of 
next ſeſſions you are once more to be patron of America. Is this the 
wiſdom of a great miniſter ? or is it the vibration of a pendulum ? 
Had you no opinion of your own, my Lord? or was it the grati- 
cation of betraying every party with which you had been united, 
and of deſerting every political principle in which you had con- 
curred. 


Your enemies may turn their ey es without regret from this admi- 


rable ſyſtem of provincial government : they will find gratification 
enough in the ſurvey of your domeſtic and foreign policy. 

If, inſtead. of diſowning with Lord Shelburne, the Britiſh court 
had interpoſed with dignity and firmnels, you know, my Lord, that 
Corſica would never have been invaded. The French ſaw the weak- 
neſs of a diſtracted miniſtry, and were juſtified in treating you with 
contempt : they would probably have yielded in the firſt inſtance 
rather than hazard a rupture with this country ; but being once en- 
paged, they cannot retreat without diſnonour. Common ſenſe fore- 
ſees conſequences which have eſcaped your Grace's penetration. Ei- 
ther we ſuffer the French to make an acquiſition, the importance of 
which you have probably no conception of, or we oppoſe them by an 
underhand management, which only diſzraces us in the eyes of Eu- 
rope, without anſwering any purpole of policy or prudence. From 


ſecret, indiſcreet aſſiſtance, a tranſition to ſome more open deciſive 


meaſures becomes unavoidable, till at laſt we find ourſelves princi- 
pals in the war, and are obliged to hazard every thing for an object 
which might originally be obtained without expence or danger. I 
am not verſed in the politics of the north; but this I believe is cer- 
tain, that half the money you have diſtributed to carry the expulſion 


of Mr. Wilkes, or even your ſecretary's ſhare in the laſt ſubſcription, 


would have kept the Turks at your devotion. Was it economy, my 
Lord? or did the coy reſiſtance you have conſtantly met with in the 
Britiſh Senate make you deſpair of corrupting the Divan? Your 
friends indeed have the firſt claim upon your bounty, but if five hun- 
dred pounds a year can be ſpared in penſion to Sir John Moore, it 
would not have diſgraced you to have allowed ſomething to the ſecret 
ſervice of the public. 

You will 11 perhaps that the ſituation of affairs at home demanded 
and engroſſed the whole of your attention. Here, J confeſs, you 
have been active. An amiable accompliſhed prince aſcends to the 
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throne under the happieſt of all auſpices, the acclamations and united 
affections of his ſubjects. The firſt meaſures of his reign, and even 
the odium of a favourite, were not able to ſhake their attachments, 
Your ſervices, my Lord, have been more ſucceſsful. Since you 
were permitted to take the lead, we have ſeen the natural effects of 
a ſyſtem of government at once both odious and contemptible. We 
have ſeen the laws ſometimes ſcandalouſly relaxed, ſometimes violent] 
ſtretched beyond their tone. We have ſeen the ſacred perſon of the 
Sovereign inſulted ; and in profound peace, and with an undiſputed 
title, the fidelity of his ſubjects brought by his own ſervants into 
public queſtion. Without abilities, rciolution, or intereſt, you have 
done more than Lo:d Bute could accompliſh with all Scotland at his 
heels. | | 
\ Your Grace, little anxious perhaps either for preſent or future re- 
puta tion, will not deſire to be handed down in thele colours to poſte- 
rity. You have reaſon to flatter yourſelf that the memory of your 
adminiſtration will ſurvive even the forms of a conſtitution, which 
our anceſtors vainly hoped would be immortal ; and as for your per- 
ſonal character, I will not, for the honour of human nature, ſuppoſe 
that you can wiſh to have it remembered. The condition of the 
preſent times is deſperate indeed ; but there is a Cebt due to thoſe 
who come after us, and it is the Hiſtorian's office to puniſh, though 
he cannot correct. I do not give you to poſterity as a pattern to imi- 
tate, but as an example to deter; and as your conduct comprehends 
every thing that a wile or honeſt miniſter ſhould avoid, I mean to 
make you a negative inſtruction to your ſucceſſors for ever. 
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To his Grace the D— of G——. 


Myr LoR p, | July 8th, 1769. 


FF nature had given you an underſtanding qualified to keep pace 
with the wiſhes and principles of your heart, ſhe would have made 
you, perhaps, the moſt formidable miniſter that ever was employed, 
under a limited monarch, to accompliſh the ruin of a free people. 


When 
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When neither the feelings of ſhame, the reproaches of conſcience, 
nor the dread of puniſhment, form any bar to the deſigns of a 
miniſter, the people would have too much reaſon to lament their 
condition, if they did not find ſome rciource in the weaknels of his 
underſtanding. We owe it to the bounty of providence, that the 


completeſt depravity of the heart is ſometimes ſtrangely united with 


a confuſion of the mind, which counteracts the moſt favourite prin- 
ciples, and makes the ſame man treacherous without art, and a hy- 
pocrite without deceiving. The meaſures, for inſtance, in which 
your Grace's activity has been chiefly exerted, as they were adopted 
without {kill, ſhould have been conducted with more than common 
dexterity. But, truly, my Lord, the execution has been as groſs as 
the deſign. By one deciſive ſep, you have defeated all the arts of 


writing. You have fairly confounded the intrigues of oppolition, and 


fitenced the clamours of faction. A dark ambiguous ſyſtem might 
require and furniſh the materials of ingenious illuſtration, and, in 
doubtful meaſures, the virulent exaggeration of party muſt be em- 
ployed, to roule and engage the paſſions of the people. You have 
now brought the merits of your adminiſtration to an iſſue, on which 
every Engliſhman, of the narroweft capacity, may determine for him- 
ſelf. It is not an alarm to the paſſions, but a calm appeal to the 
judgment of the people upon their own moſt eſſential intereſts. A 
more experienced miniſter would not have hazarded a direct inv n 
of the firſt principles of the conſtitution, before he had made ſome 
progreſs in ſubduing the ſpirit of the people. With ſuch a cauſe as 
yours, my Lord, it is not ſufficient that you have the court at your 
devotion, unleſs you can find means to corr upt or intimidate the jury. 
The collective body of the people form that jury, and from their de- 
ciſion therc is but one appeal. 

Whether you have talents to ſupport you, at a criſis of ſuch diffi- 
culty and danger, ſhould long ſince have been conſidered. Judging 
truly of your diſpoſition, you have perhaps miſtaken the extent of 


| your capacity. Good faith and folly have fo long been received as 


ſynonimous terms, that the reverſe of the propoſition has grown into 


credit, and every villain fancies himſelf a man of abilities. It is the 


apprehenſion of your friends, my Lord, that you have drawn {ume 
haſty concluſion of this fort, and that a partial reliance upon your 
moral character has betrayed you beyond the depth of your under- 
ſtanding. You have now carried things too far to retreat. You 
have plainly declared to the people what they are to expect from the 
continuance of your adminiſtration. It is time for your Grace to 
conſider what you alſo may expect in return from their ſpirit and 
their reſentment. 

Since the acceſſion of our moſt gracious Sovereign to the 1 
we have ſeen a ſyſtem of government, which may well be called a 
reign of experiments. Parties of all denominations have been employed 
and diſmiſſed. The advice of the ableſt men in this country has been 
repeatedly called for and rejected; and when the roy al diſplcaſure has 
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been ſignified to a miniſter, the marks of it have uſually been propor- 
tioned to his abilities and integrity. The ſpirit of the FavoukrrTe 
had ſome apparent influence upon every adminiſtration ; and every {ut 
of miniſters preſerved an appezrance of duration, as long as they ſub- 
mit ted to that influence. But there were certain ſervices to be per- 
formed for the Favourite's ſecurity, or to gratify his reſentments, 

which your predeceſſors in office had the wiſdom or the virtue not to 
undertake, The moment this refractory ſpirit was diſcovered, their 
diſgrace was determined. Lord Chatham, Mr. Grenville, and Lord 
Rockingham, have ſucceſſively had the honour to be diſmiſſed for pre- 
fering their duty, as ſervants of the public, to thoſe compliances, 
which were expected from their ſtation. A ſubmiſſive adminiſtration 
was at laſt gradually collected from the deferters of all parties, inte- 
reſts and connexions: and nothing remained but to find a leader for 
theſe gallant well diſciplined troops. Stand forth, my Lord, for 
thou art the man. Lord Bute found no reſource of dependence or 
ſecurity in the proud impoſing ſuperiority of Lord Chatham's abilities, 
the ſhrewd inflexible judgment of Mr. Grenville, nor in the mild but 
determined integrity of Lord Rockingham. His views and ſituation 
required a creature void of all theſe propertics ; and he was forced to 
go through every diviſion, reſolution, compoſition and refinement of 
political chemiſtry, before he happily arrived at the caput mortuum 
of vitriol in your Grace. Flat and infipid in your retired tate, but 
brought into action you become vitriol again. Such are the extremes 
of alternate indolence or fury, which have governed your whole ad- 
miniſtration, Your circumſtances with regard to the people ſoon 
becoming deſperate, like other honeſt ſervants, you determined to 
involve the beſt of maſters in the ſame difficulties with yourſelf, We 
owe it to your Grace's well-direted labours, that your Sovereign 
has been perſuaded to doubt of the affections of his ſub jects, and the 
people to ſuſpect the virtues of their Sovereign, at a time when both 
were unqueſtionable, You. have degraded the royal dignity into a 
baſe, diſhonourable competition with Mr. Wilkes, nor had you abi- 
lities to carry even this laſt contemptible triumph over a private man, 
without the groſſeſt v—l—t—n of the fundamental laws of the con- 
ſtitution and rights of the people. But theſe are rights, my Lord, 
which you can no more annihilate than you can the ſoil to which 
they are annexed. The queſtion no longer turns upon points of 
national honour and ſecurity abroad, or on the degrees of expedience 
and propriety of meaſures at home. It was not inconſiſtent that you 
ſhould abandon the cauſe of liberty in another country, which you | 

had perſecuted in your own ; and in the common arts of domeſtic 
corruption, we miſs no part of Sir Robert Walpole's ſyſtem except 
his abilities. In this humble imitative line you might long have pro- 
ceeded, ſafe and contemptible. You might probably never have 
riſen to the dignity of being hated, and you might even have been 
deſpiſed with moderation. But it ſeems you meant to be diſtinguiſh- 
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ed, and to a mind like yours there was no other road to fame but b 
the d ſt - ct—n of a noble fabric, which you thought had been too 
long the admiration of mankind. The uſe you have made of the 
military force introduced an alarming change in the mode of execut- 
ing the laws. This arbitrary appointment of Mr. Luttrell ivy des 
the foundation of the laws themſelves, as it manifeſtly transfers the 
right of legiſlation from thoſe whom the people have choſen, to thoſe 
whom they have rejected. With a ſucceſſion of ſuch appointments, 
we miy ſoon ſee a houſe of commons collected, in the choice of 
which the other towns and counties of England will have as little 
ſhare as the devoted county of Middleſex, - x 
Yet I truſt your Grace will find that the people of this country are 

neither to be intimidated by violent meaſures, nor deceived by refine- 
ment. When they ſee Mr. Luttrell ſeated in the houſe of commons 
by mere dint of power, and in direct oppoſition to the choice of a 
whole county, they will not liſten to thole ſubtleties by which every 
arbitrary exertion of authority is, explained into the law and privi- 
lege of parliament. It requires no perſuaſion of argument, but ſim- 
ply the evidence of the ſenſes, to convince them, that to transfer the 
right of election from the collective to the repreſentative body of the 
people, contradicts all thoſe ideas of a houſe of commons, which they 
have received from their forefathers, and which they had already, 
though vainly perhaps, delivered to their children, The principles, 
on which this violent meaſure has been defended, have added ſcorn 
to injury, and forced us to feel, that we are not only oppreſſed but 
inſulted. 

With what force, my Lord, with what protection, are you pre- 
pared to meet the united deteſtation of the people of England? The 
city of London has given a generous example to the kingdom, in 
what manner a king of this country ought to be addreſſed; and I 
fancy, my Lord, it is not yet in your courage to ſtand between your 
Sovereign and the addreſſes of his ſubjects. The injuries you have 
done this country are ſuch as demand not only redreſs, but ven- 
geance. In vain ſhall you look for protection to that v-n- ] vote, 
which you have already paid for: another muſt be purchaſed ; and, 
to ſave a miniſter, the h of c — muſt declare themſelves 
notyonly independent of their conſtituents, but the determined ene- 
mich; of the conſtitytion. Conſider, my Lord, whether this be an 
extemity to which their fears will permit them to advance; or, if 
their protection ſhould fail you, how far you are authoriſed to rely 
upon the ſincerity of thoſe ſmiles, which a pious c t laviſhes with- 
out reluctance upon a libertine by profeſſion, It is not indeed the 
leaſt of the thouſand contradictions which attend you, that a man, 
marked to the world by the groſſeſt violation of all ceremony and 
decorum, ſhould be the firſt ſervant of a c t, in which prayers 
are morality, and kneeling is religion, Truſt not too far to ap- 


fearances, by which your predeceſſors have becn deccived, 3 
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they have not been injured. Even the beſt of princes may at laſt dit- 
cover that this is a contention in which every thing may be loft, but 
nothing can be gained; and as you became miniſter by accident, were 
adopted without choice, truſted without confidence, and continued 
without favour, be aſſured that, whenever an occaſion preſſes, you 
will be diſregarded without even the forms of regret. You will then 
have reaſon to be thankful, if you are permitted to retire to that feat 
of learning, which, in contemplation of the ſyſtem of your life, the 
comparitive purity of your manners with thoſe of their high ſteward, 
«nd a thouſand other recommending circumſtances, has choſen you to 
encourage the growing virtue of their youth, and to preſide over their 
education, Whenever the ſpirit of diſtributing prebends and biſhop- 
ricks ſhall have departed from you, you will find that learned ſemi— 
nary perfectly recovered from the delirium of an inſtallation, and, 
what in truth it ought to be, once more a peaceful ſcene of lumber 
and meditation. The venerable tutors of the univerſity will no longer 
diſtreſs your modeſty, by propoling you for a patron to-their pupils. 
The learned dulneſs of declamation will be ſilent; and even the venal 
muſe, though happieſt in fiction, will forget your virtues. Yet, for 
che benefit of the ſucceeding age, TI could wiſh that your retreat might 
be deferred until your morals fhall happily be ripened to that maturi- 


ty of corruption, at which Philoſophers tell us, the worſt examples 
ceaſe to be contagious, 
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SIX. July 19. 176 9. 
A Great deal of uſeleſs argument might bars been ſaved, in the 
political conteſt, which has ariſen from the expulſion of Mr. 
Wilkes, and, the ſubſequent appointment of Mr. Luttrell, if the 
queſtion had been once ſtated with precifion, to the ſatisfaction of 
each party, and clearly underſtood by them both. But in this, as 
in almoſt every other diſpute, it uſually happens that much time is 
Joſt in referring to a multitude of cafes and precedents, which proye 
pothing 1 to the purpole, or in maintaining propoſitions, which are 
either 
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in point, muſt be produced, with the deciſion of the court upon them; 
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either not diſputed, or, whether they be admitted or denied, are en- 
tircly indifferent as to the matter in debate ; until at laſt the mind, 
perple: xt and confounded with the endleſs ſubtleties of controverſy, 
loſes ſight of the main queſtion, and never arrives at truth, Both 
parties in the diſpute are apt enough to practice thoſe diſhoneſt arti. 
ſicess The man who is conſcious of the weakneſs of his cauſe, is in- 
tcreſted in concealing it ; and, on the other fide it is not uncommon 
to lee a good cauſe mangled by advocates who do not know the real 
ſtrength of it. 

I ſhould be glad to know, for inſtance, to what purpoſe in the 
preſent caſe ſo many precedents have been produced to prove, that 
the houſe of commons have a right to expell one of their own mem- 
bers; that it belongs to them to judge of the validity of elections; 
or that the law of parliament is part of the law of the land! After 
all theſe propolitions are admitted, Mr. Luttrell's right to his feat 


will continue to be juſt as difputable as it was before. Not one of 


of them is at preſent in agitation, Let it be admitted that 
the houſe of commons were authoriſed to expel Mr. Wilkes ; that 
they are the proper court to judge of elections, and that the law of 


_ parliament is binding upon the people; ſtill it remains to be enquired 


whether the houſe by their reſolution in favour of Mr. Luttrell, have 
or have not truly declared that law. To facilitate this enquiry J 
would have the queſtion cleared of all foreign or indifferent matter. 
The following ſtate of it will probably be thought a fair one by 
both parties; and then I imagine there is no gentleman in this coun- 
try who will not be capable of forming a F and true opinion 
upon it. I take the queſtion to be ſtrictly this: Whether or no it 
be the known eſtabliſhed law of parliament, that the expulſion of a 


member of the houle of commons of itlelf creates in him ſuch an in- 


capacity to be re- elected, that, at a ſublequent election, any votes 
given to him are null and void, and that any other candidate, who, 
except the perſon nN has the greateſt number of votes, o ought 
to be the ſitting member ? 

To prove that the affirmative is the law of Parliament, I appre- 
hend it is not f1fficient Or the preſent houſe of commons to declare 
it to be ſo. We may ſhut our eyes indeed to the dangerous conſe- 
quences of ſuffering one branch of the legiſlature to declare new laws, 
without argument or example, and it may perhaps be prudent enough 


to ſubmit to authority; but a mere aſſertion will never convince, 


much leſs will it be thought reaſonable to prove the right by the fact 
itſelf. The miniſtry have not yet pretended to ſuch a tyranny over 
our minds. To ſupport the affirmative fairly, it will either be ne— 
ceſſary to produce ſome ſtatute in which that poſitive proviſion ſhall 
have been made, that ſpeciſic diſability clearly created, ai.d the con- 
ſequences of it declared; or, if there be no ſuch ſtatute, the cuſtom 
of parliament muſt then be referred to, and ſome caſe or caſes, ſtrictly 


tor . 
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for I readily admit that the cuſtom of parliament, once clearly prov- 
ed, is equally binding with the common and ſtatute law. 

The conſideration of what may be reaſonable or unreaſonable 
makes no part of this queſtion. We are enquiring what the law is, 
not what it ought to be. Reaſon may be applied to ſhew the im- 
propriety or expedience of a law, but we muſt have either ſtatute or 
precedent to prove the exiſtence of it. At the ſame time I do not 
mean to admit that the late reſolution of the houſe of commons: is 
defenſible on general principles of reaſon, any more than in law, 
This is not the hinge on which the debate turns. 

- Suppoling therefore that I l:ave laid down an accurate ſtate of the 
queſtion, I will venture to affirm, 1ſt. That there is no ſtatute ex- 
iſting by which that ſpeciſic diſability, which we ſpeak of, is created. 
If there be, let it be produced. The argument will then be at an 
end. 
2dly. That there is no precedent in all the proceedings of the houſe of 
commons which comes entirely home to the preſent cafe, viz. © where 
an expelled member has been returned again, and another candidate, 
© with an inferior number of votes, has been declared the fitting 
© member.* If there be ſuch a precedent, let it be given to us plain- 
ly, and'I am fure it will have more weight than all the cunning ar- 

uments which have been drawn from inferences and probabilities. 

The miniſtry, in that laborious pamphlet, which I preſume contains 
the whole ſtrength of the party, have declared, that Mr. Walpole's 
© was the firft and only inſtance, in which the electors of any county 
* or borough had returned a perſon expelled to ſerve in the fame par- 
© liament.* It is not poſlible to conceive a caſe more exactly in point. 
Mr. Walpole was expelled, and, having a majority of votes at the 
next election, was returned again, The friends of Mr. Taylor, a 
candidate ſet up by the miniſtry, petitioned the houfe that he might 
be the ſitting member. Thus far the circumſtances tally exactly, ex- 
cept that our houſe of commons ſaved Mr. Luttrell the trouble of pe- 
titioning. The point of law however was the fame. It came re- 
gularly before the houſe, and it was their buſineſs to determine upon 
it. They did determine it, for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly 
elected. If it be ſaid that they meant this reſolution as matter of 
favour and indulgence to the borough, which had retorted Mr, Wal- 
pole upon them, in order that the Burgeſſes, knowing what the law 
was, might correct their error, I anſwer, 

I. That it is a ſtrange way of arguing to oppoſe a ſuppoſition, 
which no man can prove, to a fact which proves itſelf. 
II. That if this were the intention of the houfe of commons, it 
muſt have defeated itſelf, The Burgeſſes of Lynn could never have 
known their error, much leſs could they have corrected it by any in- 
ſtruction they received from the proceedings of the houfe of commons. 
They might perhaps have foreſeen, that, if they returned Mr. Wal- 
pole again, he would again be rejected; but they never could infer, 
from a reſolution by which the candidate with the feweſt votes was 
declared 
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declared not duly elected, that, at a future election, and in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances, the Louſe of commons would reverſe their reſolution, and 
receive the ſame candidate as duly elected, whom they had before 
rejeted. . 

This indeed would have been a moſt extraordinary way of declar- 
ing the law of parliament, and what I preſume no man, whoſe un- 


derſtanding is not at croſs purpoſes with itſelf, could poſlibly under- 
and. 


If in a caſe of this importance, I thounht myſelf at liberty to ar- 


e from ſuſpicions rather than from facts, I think the probability in 
this caſe is directly the reverſe of what the miniſtry affirm; and that 
it is much more likely that the houſe of commons at that time would 
rather have ſtrained a- point in favour of Mr. Taylor, than that they 
would have violated the law of parliament, and robbed Mr. Taylor 
of a right legally veſted in him, to gratify a refractory borough, 


which, in defiance of them, had returned a perſon branded with the 


ſtrongeſt mark of the diſpleaſure of the houſe. 

But really, Sir, this way of talking, for I cannot call it argu- 
ment, is a mockery of the common underſtanding of the nation, too 
groſs to be endured. Our deareſt intereſts are at ſtake. An attempt 
has been made, not merely to rob a ſingle county of its rights, but, 
by inevitable conſequence, to alter the conſtitutioa of the houſe of 
commons. This fatal attempt has ſucceeded, and ſtands as a prece- 
dent recorded for ever. If the miniſtry are unable to defend their 
cauſe by fair argument founded on facts, let them ſpare us atleaſt the 
mortification of being amuſed and deluded like children. I believe 
there is yet a ſpirit of reſiſtance in this country, which will not ſub- 
mit to be oppreſſed ; but I am ſure there is a fund of good ſenſe in 
this country, which caunot be deceived, 
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Dr. Bs POST SCRI PT 
IN ANSWER TO 
JUNIUS's LETTER: 


\INCE theſe papers were ſent to the preſs, a writer in the pub- 
lic papers, who ſubſcribes himſelf Junius, has made a feint of 
bringing this queſtion to a ſhort iſſue. Though the foregoing obſer- 
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vations contain, in my opinion at leaſt, a full refutation of all that 
this writer has offered, I ſhall, however, beſtow a very few words 
upon him. It will coſt me very little trouble to unravel and expoſe 
the ſophiſtry of his argument. 

© I take the queſtion, ſays he, to be ſtrictly this: Whether or no 
it be the known eftabliſhed law of parliament, that the expulſion 
© of a member of the houſe of commons of itſelf creates in him ſuch 
© an incapacity to be re- elected, that, at a ſubſequent election, any 
votes given to him are null and void; and that any other candi- 
date, who, except the perſon expelled, has the greateſt number of 
© votes, ought to be the fitting member,” | ; 

Waving for the preſent any objection I may have to this ſtate of 
the queſtien, I ſhall venture to meet our champion upon his own 
ground ; and attempt to ſupport the affirmative of it, in one of the 
two ways, by which he ſays it can be alone fairly ſupported. If 
there be no ſtatute, ſays he, in which the ſpecific diſability is clearly 
created, &c. (and we acknowledge there is none) the cuſtom of par- 
liament muſt then be referred to, and ſome caſe or caſes, ſtrictly in 
point, muſt be produced, with the deciſion of the court upon them.” 
Now aſſert, that this has been done. Mr. Walpole's caſe is ſtrictly 


in point, to prove that expulſion creates abſolute incapacity of being 


re- elected. This was the clear deciſion of the houſe upon it; and was 
a full declaration, that incapacity was the neceſſary conſequence of 
expulſion. The law was as clearly and firmly fixed by this reſoluti- 
on, and is as binding in every ſubſequent caſe of expulſion, as if it 
had been declared by an expreſs ſtatute, that a member expelled 


by a reſolution of the houſe of commons ſhall be deemed incapable of 


being re- elected.“ Whatever doubt then there might have been of 
the law before Mr. Walpole's caſe, with reſpect to the full operation 
of a vote of expulſion, there can be none now. The deciſion of the 
houſe upon this caſe is ſtrictly in point to prove, that expulſion cre- 
ates abſolute incapacity in law of being re- elected. 

But incapacity in law in this inſtance muſt have the fame operati- 
on and effect with "incapacity in law in every other inſtance, Now, 
incapacity of being re- elected implies in its very terms, that any votes 
given to the incapable perſon, at a ſubſequent election, are null and 
void. This is its neceſſary operation, or it has no operation at all. 
It is 29x et præterea nihil. We can no more be called upon to 


prove this propoſition, than we can to prove that a dead man is not 


alive, or that twice two are four. When the terms are underſtood, 
the prepoſition is ſelf-evident. 5 
Laſtly, It is in all caſes of election the known and eſtabliſhed law 
of the land, grounded upon the cleareſt principles of reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe, that if the votes given to one candidate are null and void, 
they cannot be oppoſed to the votes given to another candidate. 
They cannot affect the votes of ſuch candidate at all. As they have, 
on the one hand, no poſitive quality to add or eſtabliſh, ſo have they, 
on the other hand, no negative one to ſubſtract or deſtroy. They 
| are 
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are, in a word, a mere non-entity. Such was the determination of 
the houſe of commons in the Malden and Bedford elections; caſes 
ſtrictly in point to the preſent Queſtfon, as far as they are meant to 
be in point. And to ſay, that they are not in point, in all circum- 
ſtances, in thoſe particularly which are independant of the propoſiti- 
on which they are quoted to prove, is to ſay no more than that 
Malden is not Middleſex, nor Serjeant Comyns Mr. Wilkes. 

Let us ſee then how our proof ſtands, Expulſion creates incapa- 


city ; incapacity annihilates any yotes given to the incapable perſon. 


The votes given to the qualified candidate ſtand upon their own bot - 


tom, firm and untouched, and can alone have effect. This, one 


would think, would be ſufficient. But we are ſtopped ſhort, and 

told, that none of our precedents come home to the preſent caſe; and 

are challenged to produce “ a precedent in all the proceedings of the 

houſe of commons that does come home to it, viz. where an expelled 

member has been returned again, and another candidate, with 

2 inferior number of votes, has been declared the fitting mei- 
r. 

Inſtead of a precedent, Iwill beg leave to put a caſe; which, I 
fancy, will be quite as deciſive to the preſent point. Suppoſe ano- 
ther Sacheverel *, (and every party muſt have its Sacheverel) ſhould, 
at ſome future election, take it into his head to offer himſelf a candi- 
date for the caunty of Middleſex. He is oppoſed by a candidate, 
whoſe coat is of a different colour; but however of a very good co- 


lour. The divine has an indifputable majority; nay, the poor lay. 


man is abſolutely diſtanced. The ſheriff, after having had his con- 
{cience well informed by the reverend caſuiſt, returns him, as he ſup- 
poſes, duly elected. The whole houſe is in an uproar, at the appre- 
henſion of ſo ſtrange an appearance amongſt them. A motion how. 
ever is at length made, that the perſon was incapable af being elect- 
ed, that his election therefore is null and void, and that his competi- 
tor ought to have been returned, No, ſays a great orator, Firſt, 
ſhew me your law for this proceeding. ** Either produce me a ſtatute, 
in which the ſpecific diſability of a clergyman is created; or, produce 
me a precedent where a olergyman has been returned, and another 
candidate, with an inferior number of votes, has been declared the 
fitting member.” No ſuch ſtatute, no ſuch precedent to be found. 
What anſwer then is to be given to this demand ? The very fame 
anſwer which I will give to that of Junius: That there is more than 
one precedent in the proceedings of the houſe — * where an incapa- 
© ble perſon has been returned, and another candidate, with an infe- 
< rior number of votes, has been declared the ſitting member; and 
© that this is the known and eſtabliſhed law, in all caſes of incapaci- 
© ty, from whatever cauſe it may ariſc,” | 

| | I ſhall 


— — — — _ * — , — 


*Why another Sacſeverel, Doctor? Tempora mutantur ! 
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I ſhall now therefore beg leave to make a ſli ght amendment to 
nius's ſtate of the queſtion ; ; the affirmative of Nadin will then 1214 
thus: | 

© It is the known and eſtabliſhed law of parliament, that the ex- 
© pulſion of any member of the houſe of commons creates in him an 
© incapacity of being re- elected; that any votes given to him at a 
© ſubſequent election are, in conſequence of ſuch incapacity, null and 
© yoid; and that any other candidate, who, except the perſon ren- 
© dered incapable, has the greateſt number of votes, ought to be the 
© ſitting member.” 

But our buſineſs is not yet quite finiſhed. Mr. Walpole's caſe muſt 
have a re-hearing. * It is not poſſible, ſays this writer, to con- 
ceive a caſe more exactly in point. Mr. Walpote was expelled, and 
having a majority of votes at the next election, was returned again. 
The friends of Mr. Taylor, a candidate ſet up by the miniſtry, peti- 
tioned the houſe, that he might be the fitting member. Thus far 
the circumſtances tally exactly, except that our houſe of commons 
ſaved Mr. Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. The point of law, 
however, was the ſame, It came regularly before the houſe, and it 
was their buſineſs to determine upon it. They did determine it; for 
they declared Mr. Taylor not duly elected.“ 

Inſtead of examining the juſtneſs of this repreſentation, I ſhall beg. 
leave to oppoſe againſt it my own view of this caſe, in as plain a 
manner and as few words as I am able. | 

It was the known and eſtabliſhed law of oartleinant; when the 
charge againſt Mr. Walpole came before the houſe of commons, that 
they had power to expel, to diſable, and to render incapable for. 
offences. In virtue of this power they expelled him. 

Had they, in the very vote of expulſion, adjudged him, in terms, 
to be incapable of being re- elected, there muſt have been at once an 
end with him. But though the right of the houſe, both to expel, 
and adjudge incapable, was clear and indubitable, it does not appear 
to me, that the full operation and effect of a vote of expulſion ſingly 
was ſo. The law in this caſe had never been expreſsly declared. 
There had been no event to call up ſuch a declaration. I trouble 
not myſelf with the grammatical meaning of the word expulſion. I 
regard only its legal meaning. This-was not, as I think, preciſely. 
fixed. The houſe thought proper to fix it, and explicitly to declare 
the full conſequences of their former vote, before they ſuffered theſe 
conſequences to take effect. And in this proceeding they acted upon 
the moſt liberal and ſolid principles of equity, juſtice and law. What 
then did the burgeſſes of Lynn collect from this ſecond vote? Their 
ſubſequent conduct will tell us: it will with certainty tell us, that, 
they conſidered it as deciſive againſt Mr. Walpole ; it will alſo, with 
equa] certainty, tell us, that upon ſuppoſition, that the law of election 
ſtood then, as it does now, and that they knew it to ſtand thus, they 
inferred, “ that at a future election, and in caſe of a ſimilar return, 


the 


- 
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the houſe would receive the ſame candidate, as duly elected, whom 
they had before rejected.” They could infer nothing but this. 

It is needleſs to repeat the circumſtance of diſſimilarity in the pre- 
ſent caſe. It will be ſufficient to obſerve, that as the law of parlia- 
ment, upon which the houſe of commons grounded every ſtep of their 
proceedings, was clear beyond the reach of doubt, ſo neither could 
the Freeholders of Middleſex be at a loſs to foreſe what mult be the 
inevitable conſequence of their proceedings in oppoſition to it. For 
upon every return of Mr. Wilkes, the houſe made inquiry, whether 
any votes were given to any other candidate. 

But I could venture, for the experiment's fake, even to pive this 
writer the utmoſt he aſks ; to allow the molt perfect ſimilarity through- 
out in theſe two caſes; to allow, that the law of expulſion was quite 
as clear to the burgeſſes of Lynn, as to the freeholders of Middleſex, 


It will, I am confident, avail his cauſe but little. It will only prove, 
that the law of election at that time was different from the preſent 


law. It will prove, that, in all caſes of an incapable candidate re- 
turned, the law then was, that the whole election ſhould be void. 
But now we know that this is not law. The caſes of Malden and 
Bedford were, as has been ſeen, determined upon other aud more juſt 
principles. And theſe determinations are, I imagine, admitted” on 
all ſides, to be law. 


I would willingly draw a veil over the remaining part of this pa- 


per *, It is aſtoniſhing, it is painful, to ſee men of parts and ability, 
giving into the moſt unworthy artifices, and deſcending ſo much be- 
low their true line of character. But if they are not the dupes of 
their own ſophiſtry, (which is hardly to be conceived) let them con- 
ſider that they are ſomething much worſe. _ 

The deareſt intereſts of this country are its laws and its conſtituti- 
on. Againſt every attack upon theſe, there will, I hope, be always 
found amongſt us the firmeſt ſpirit of reſiſtance ; ſuperior to the unit- 
ed efforts of faction and ambition. For ambition, though it does not 
always take the lead of faction, will be ſure in the end to make the 
molt tatal adyantage of it, and draw it to its own purpoſes. But, 
I truſt, our day of trial is yet far off; and that there is a fund of 
good fenſe in this country which cannot long be deceived, by the arts 
either of falſe reaſoning or fille patriotiſm, 
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* It is high time he ſhould, having ſaid but little to the purpoſe to 
ſtrengthen Bu argument, 
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PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, Auguſt 8, 1769. 

5 Bac E gentleman; who has publiſhed an anſwer to Sir William 
Meredith's pamphlet, having honoured me with a poſtſcript of 

fix quarto pages, which he moderately calls, beſtowing very few 
words upon me, I cannot, in common politeneſs, refuſe Lim a reply. 
The form and magnitude of a quarto impoſes upon the mind, and 
men who are unequal to the labour of difcuſſing an intricate argu- 
ment, or wiſh to avoid it, are willing enough to ſuppoſe, that much 
has been proved, becauſe much has been ſaid. Mine, I confeſs, are 
humble labours. I do not preſume to inſtru the learned, but ſim- 
ply to inform the body of the people; and I prefer that channel of 
conveyance, which is likely to ſpread fartheſt among them. The 
advocates of the miniſtry ſeem to me to write for fame, and to flat- 
ter themſelves, that the ſize of their works will make them immor- 
tal. They pile up reluctant quarto upon folid folio, as if their la- 
2 becauſe they are gigantic, could contend with truth and 

Sa ven. | . 0 

The writer of the volume in queſtion meets me upon my own 
ground. He acknowledges there is no ſtatute, by which the ſpecific 
diſability we ſpeak of is created, but he affirms, that the cuſtom of par- 
liament has been referred to, and that a caſe ſtrictly in point has been 
produced, with the deciſion of the court upon it. —I thank him for com- 
ing ſo fairly to the point. He aſſerts, that the caſe of Mr. Wal- 
pole is ſtrictly in point to prove that expulſion creatures an abſolute 
incapacity of being re- elected; and for this purpoſe he refers gene- 
rally to the firſt vote of the houſe upon that occaſion, without ven- 
turing to recite the vote itſelf. The unfair, diſingenuous artifice of 
_ adopting that part of a precedent, which ſeems to ſuit his purpoſe, 
and omiting the remainder, deſerves ſome pity, but cannot excite 
my reſentment. He takes advantage eagerly of the firſt refolution, 
by which Mr. Walpole's incapacity is declared ; and as to the two 
following, by which the candidate with the feweſt votes was declar- 
ed © not duly elected, and the election itſelf vacated, I dare fay, 
he would be well ſatisfied, if they were for ever blotted out of the 
Journals of the houſe of commons. In fair argument, no part of a 
precedent ſhould be admitted, unleſs the whole of it be given to us 
together. The author has divided his precedent; for he knew, ets 
x | | taken 
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taken together, it produced a conſequence directly the reverſe of that 
which he endeavours to draw from a vote of expulſion, But what 
will this honeſt perſon ſay, if I take him at his word, and demon- 


ſtrate to him, that the houſe of commons never meant to found Mr. 


Walpole's incapacity upon his expulſion only? What ſubterfuge will 
then remain ? | 
Let it be remembered that we are ſpeaking of the intention of 
men, who lived more than half a century ago, and that ſuch inten- 
tion can only be collected from their words and actions, as they are 
delivered to us upon record. To prove their deſigns by a ſuppoſition 
of what they would have done, oppoſed to what they actually did, 
is mere trifling and impertinence. The vote, by which Mr. Wal- 
ole's incapacity was declared, is thus expreſſed, That Robert 
« Walpole, Eſq; having been this ſeſſion of parliament committed a 
ce priſoner to the Tower, and expelled this houſe for a breach of 
<« truſt in the execution of his office, and notorious corruption when 
cc a ſecretary at war, was and is incapable of being elected a member 
cc to ſerve in this preſent parliament *.” Now, Sir, to my under- 
ſtanding, no propoſition of this kind can be more evident, than that 
the houſe of commons, by this very vote, themſelves underſtood, and 
meant not to declare, that Mr. Walpole's incapacity aroſe from the 
crimes he had committed, nor from the puniſhment the houſe annex- 
ed to them. The high breach of truſt, the notorious corruption 
ars ſtated in the ſtrongeſt terms. They do not tell us he was inca- 
pable, becauſe he was expelled, but becauſe he had been guilty of 
ſuch offences as juſtly rendered him unworthy of a ſeat in parliament. 
If they had intended to fix the diſability upon his expulſion alone, 
the mention of his crimes in the ſame vote, would have been highly 
improper. It could only perplex the minds of the electors, who, if 


they collected any thing from ſo confuſed a declaration of the law of 


parliament, muſt have concluded that their repreſentative had been 
declared incapable becauſe he was highly guilty, not becauſe he had 
been puniſhed. But even admitting them to have underſtood it in 
the other ſenſe, they muſt then, from the very terms of the vote, 

have 
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* It is well worth remarking, that the compiler of a certain quarto, 
ralled The caſe of the laſt election for the county of Middleſex con- 
Jidered, has the impudence to recite this very vote, in the following 
terms, vide page 2. Reſolved, that Robert Walpole, Eſq; hav- 
xc ing been this ſeſſion of parliament ' expelled the houſe, was and is 
e incapable of being elected a member to ſerve in the preſent par- 
% liament.” There cannot be a ſtronger poſitive proof of the trea- 
chery of the compiler, nor a ſtronger preſumptive proof that he was 
convinced that the vote, if truly recited, would overturn his whole 
argument. | 
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have united the idea of his being ſent to the Tower with that of his 
expulſion, and conſidered his incapacity as the joint effect of both. 

I do not mean to give an opinion upon the juſtice of the proceed- 
ings of the houſe of commons, with regard to Mr. Walpole ; but 
certainly, if I admitted their cenſure to be well founded, I could no 
way avoid agreeing with them in the conſequence they drew from it. 
I could never have a doubt, in law or reaſon, that a man, convicted 
of a high breach of truſt, and of a notorious corruption, in the exe- 
cution of a public office, was and ought to be incapable of ſitting in 
the ſame parliament, Far from attempting to invalidate that vote, 
I ſhould have wiſhed that the incapacity declared by it could legally 
have been continued for ever. 

Now, Sir, obſerve how forcibly the argument returns. The 
houſe of commons, upon the face of their proceedings, had the 
ſtrongeſt motives to declare Mr. Walpole incapaple of being Re- 
elected. They thought ſuch a man unworthy to ſit among. them. 
To that point they proceeded no further; for they reſpected the 
rights of the people, while they aſſerted their own. They did not 
infer, from Mr. Walpole's incapacity, that his opponent was duly 
elected; on the contrary they declared Mr. Taylor “ Not duly 
« elected,“ and the election itſelf void, 

Such, however, is the precedent, which my honeſt friend affures 
us is ſtrictly in point to prove, that expulſion of itſelf creates an inca- 
pacity of being elected. If it had been ſo, the preſent houſe of com- 
mons ſhould at leaſt have followed ſtrictly the example before them, 
and ſhould have ſtated to us, in the ſame vote, the crimes for which 
they expelled Mr. Wilkes ; whereas they reſolve ſimply, that, 
© having been expelled, he was and is incapable.” Tn this proceed- 
ing, I am authoriſed to affirm, they have neither ſtatute nor tuſtom, 
nor reaſon, nor one ſingle precedent to ſupport them. On the other 
fide, there is indeed a precedent ſo ſtrongly in point, that all the in- 
chanted caſtles of miniſterial magic fall before it. In the year 1698, 
(a period which the rankeſt tory dare not except againſt) Mr. Wol- 
laſton was expelled, re- elected, and admitted to take his ſeat in the 
ſame parliament. The miniſtry have precluded themfelves from all 
objections drawn from the cauſe of his expulſion, for they affirm ab- 
ſolutely that expulſion of itſelf creates the diſability. Now, Sir, let 
ſophiſtry evade, let falſchood aſſert, and impudence deny here 
| ſtands the precedent, a land-mark to direct us through a troubled 
ſea of controverſy, conſpicuous and unremoved. | 

I have dwelt the longer upon the diſcuſſion of this point, becauſe 
in my opinion it comprehends the whole queſtion. The reſt is un- 
worthy of notice. We are enquiring whether incapacity be or be 
not created by expulſion. In the caſes of Bedford and Malden, the 
incapacity of the perſons returned was matter of public notoriety, 
for it was created by act of Parliament. But really, Sir, my honeſt 
friend's PE are as unfavourable to him as his facts. He well 
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knows that the clergy, beſides that they are repreſented in common 
with their fellow lubjects, have alſo a ſeparate parliament of their 
own ;—that their iacapacity to fit in the honſe of commons has been 
confirmed by repeated deciſions of the houſe, and that the law of 
parliament, declared by thoſe deciſions, has been for above two cen- 
turies notorious and undiſputed. The author is certainly at liberty 
to fancy cales, and make whatever compariſons he thinks proper; his 
luppolitions {till continue at a diſtance from fact, as his wild diſ- 
courſes are from folid argument. 

The concluſion of his book is candid to an extreme. He offers to 
grant me all I deſire. He thinks he may ſafely admit that the caſe 
of Mr. Walpole makes directly againſt him, for it ſeems he has one 
grand ſolution iz petto for all difficulties. If, ſays he, I were to 
allow all this, it will ouly prove, that the law of election was dif- 

erent, in queen ' Ann's time, from what it is at preſent. 

This indeed is more than I expęcted. The principle, I know, has 
been maintained in fact, but I never expected to ſee it ſo formally de- 
clared. What can he mean ? does he aſſume this language to ſatisfy 
the doubts of the people, or does he mean to rouſe their indignation ; 
are the miniſtry daring enough to affirm that the houſe of commons 
have a right to make and unmake the law of parliament at their 
pleaſure Does the law of parliament, which we are fo often told 
is the law of the land does the common right of every ſubject of the 


realm depend upon an arbitrary, capricious vote of one branch of the 


legiſſature—The voice of truth and reaſon muſt be ſilent. 

The miniſtry tell us plainly that this is no longer a queſtion of 
rizht, but of power and force alone. What was law yeſterday is 
not law to-day: and now it ſeems we have no better rule to live b 
than the temporary diſcretion and fluguating integrity of the houſe 
of commons. | 

Profeſſi ns of Patriotiſm are become ſtale and ridiculous. For my 
own part, I claim no merit from endeavouring to do a ſervice to m: 


fellow ſubjects. I have done it to the beſt of my underſtanding ; 


and without looking for the approbation of other men, my conſci- 
ence is ſatisfied. What remains to be done concerns the collective 
body of the people. They are now to determine for themſelves, 
whether they will firmly and conſtitutionally aſſert their rights, or 
make an humble ſlaviſh ſurrender of them at the feet of the miniſtry, 
To a generous mind there cannot be a doubt. We owe it to our 
anceſtors to preſerve entire thoſe rights, which they have delivered 
to our care; we owe it to our poſterity, not to ſuffer their deareſt 
inheritance to be deſtroyed. But if it were poſlible for us to be in- 


ſenſible of theſe facred claims, there is yet an obligation binding upon 


ourſelves, from which nothing can acquit usa perſonal intereſt, 

which we cannot ſurrender. To alienate even our own rights, 
would be a crime as much more enormous than ſuicide, as a lite of 
civil ſociety and freedom is ſuperior to a bare exiſtence ; and if life 
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be the bounty of heaven, we ſcornfully reject the nobleſt part of the 
gift, if we conſent to ſurrender that certain rule of living, without 
which the condition of human nature is not only miſerable; but con- 
temptible. 


JUNIUS: 


VVV 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


To Dr. WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, 
SOLICITOR GENERAL to her MAJESTY. 


STIR, Jule 29, 1769. 

1 SHALL make you no apology for conſidering a certain pamphlet, 

in which your late conduct is *defended, as written by yourſelf. 
The perſonal intereſt, the perſonal reſentments; and above all, that 
wounded ſpirit, unaccuſtomed to reproach, and I hope not frequent- 
ly conſcious of delerving it, are ſignals, which betray the author to 
us as plainly as if your name were in the title page. You appeal to 
the public in defence of your reputation, We hold it, Sir, that an 
injury offered to an individual is intereſting to ſociety. On this prin- 
ciple the people of England made common cauſe with Mr. Wilkes. 
On this principle, if % are injured, they will join in your reſent- 
ment. I ſhall not follow you thraugh the inſipid form of a third 
perſon, but addreſs myſelf to you directly. 

You ſeem to think the channel of a pamphlet more reſpectable and 
better ſuited to the dignity of your cauſe, than that of a news-paper. 
Be it ſo. Yet if news-papers are ſcurrilous, you muſt confeſs they are 
impartial. They pive us, without any apparent preference, the wit 
and argument of the miniſtry, as well as the abuſive duineſs of the 
oppoſition. The ſcales are equally poiſed. It is not the printer's 
fault if the greater weight inclines the balance, 

Your pamphlet then 1s divided into an attack upon Mr. Grenville's 
character, and a defence of your own. It would have been more 
conſiſtent perhaps with your profeſſed intentions, to have confined 
yourſelf to the laſt, But anger has fome claim to indulgence, and 
railing is uſu: ally a relief to the mind. I hope you have found benefit 
from the experiment. It 18 not my deſigu to enter into a formal 
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vindication of Mr. Grenville upon his own principles. I have nei— 
ther the honour of being perſonaliy known to him, nor do I pre- 
tend to be completely maſter of all the facts. I need not run the 
nique of doing an injuſtice to his opinions or te his conduct, when 
your pamphlet alone carries, upon the face of it, a full vinCication 
of both, 
Jour firſt reflettion | is that Mr. Grenville was of all men the per- 
fon, who ſhould not have complained of inconſiſtence with regard to 
Mr. Wilkes. This, Sir, is either an unmeaning ſneer, a peeviſh ex- 
preſſion of reſentment, or, if it means any thing, you plainly beg the 
queition ; for whether his parliamentary conduct with regard to Mr. 
Wilkes has or bas not been inconſiſtent, remains yet to be proved, 
But it ſeems he received upon the ſpot a ſuflicient chaſtiſement for 
exerciſing /o uwrfairly his talent of miſiepreſen tation. You are a 
lawyer, Sir, and know better tlian I do, upon what particular oc- 
caſions a talent for milrepretentation may be fair y er erted ; but to 


puniſh a man a ſccond time, when he has been once luliciently 


_ chiftited, is rather too ſevere. It is not in the laws of England; 
it is not in your own Commentaries, nor is it yet 1 believe in the 
new law you have revealed to the houſe of commons. I hope this 
doctrine has no exiſtence but in your own heart. After all, Sir, if 
you had conſulted that ſober diſcretion, wh:ch you ſeem to oppoſe 
with triumph to the honeſt jollity of a tavern, it might have oc- 
cured to you that, although you could have ſucceeded in fixing a 
charge of inconſiſtence upon Mr. Grenville, it would not re 
tended in any ſhape to exculpate yourſelf. 

Your next inſinuation, that Sir William Meredith had haſtily 
adopted the falſe gloſſes of his new ally is of the ſame fort with tho 
firſt, It conveys a ſneer as little worthy of the gravity of your 
character, as it is uſeleſs to your defence. It is of little moment to 
the public to enquire by whom the charge was conceived, or by 
whom it was adopted. The only queſtion we aik is, wh ether or not 
it be true. The remainder of your reflections upon Mr. Grenvilie's 
conduct deſtroy themſelves. He could not pollibly come prepared 
to traduce your integrity to the houſe. He could not foreſee that 
you would even ſpeak upon the queſtion, much Jeſs could he foreſce 
that you would maintain a direct contradiction of that do&rine 


which you had ſolemnly, diſintereſtedly, and upon ſobereſt reflection | 


delivered to the public. He came armed indeed with what he thought 
a reſpectable authority, to ſupport what he was convinced was the 
cauſe of truth, and I doubt not he intended to give you, in the 
courſe of the debate, an honourable and public teſtimony of his ei- 
teem. Thinking bighly of his abilities, I cannot however allow 
him the gift of divination. As to what you are pleaſed to call a 
plan coolly formed to impoſe upon the houſe of commons, and his 
producing it without provocation at midnight, I conſider it as the 
language of pique and invettire, therefore un worthy of regard, But 
vir 
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Sir, I am ſenſible I have followed your example too long, and watis 
dered from the point. 

The quotation from your commentaries is matter of record. It 
can neither be a{{ered by your friends, nor miſreprefented by your 
- enemies, and I am willing to take your own word for what you 

{id in the houſe of commons. If there be a real difference between 
what you have written and what you have ſpoken, you confeſs that 
your book ought to be the ſtandard. Now, Sir, if words mean any 
thing, I apprehend that when a long enumeration of diſqualifications 
(whether by ſtatute or the cuſtom of parliament) concludes with 
theſe general comprehenſive words, but ſubje& to theſe reſtrictions 
© and diſqualifications, every ſubject of the realm is eligible of com- 
mon rigbt,' a reader of a plain underſtanding muſt of courſe reſt 
ſatisfied that no ſpecies of diſqualifications whatſoever had been 
omitted, The known character of the author, and the apparent 
accuracy with which the whole work is compiled, would confirm 
him in his opinion; nor could he poſſibly form any other judgment, 
without looking upon your Commentaties in the fame light in which 
you conſider thoſe penal laws, which though not repealcd are fallen 
into diluſe, and are now in effect a SNARE TO THE UNWARY. 

You tell us indeed that it was no part of your plan to ſpecify any 
temporary incapacity, and that you could not, without a ſpirit of 
prophecy, have ſpecified the diſability of a private individual, ſub- 
ſequent to the period at which you wrote, What your plan was I 
know not; but what it ſhould have been, in order to complete the 
work you have given us, is by no means difficult to determine. 
The incapacity, which you call temporary, may continue ſeven 
years; and though you might not have foreſeen the particular caſe 
of Mr. Wilkes, you might and ſhould have foreſeen the poll.bility of 
ſuch a caſe, and told us how far the houſe of commons were autho— 
rized to proceed in it by the law and cuſtom of parliament. The 
freeholders of Middleſex would then have known what they had to 
truſt to, and would never have returned Mr. Wilkes, when colonel 
Luttrell was a candidate againſt him. They would have choſe ſome 
indifferent perſon rather than ſubmit to be repreſented by the object 
of their contempt and deteſtation. 

Your attempt to diſtinguiſh between diſabilites, which affect whole 
claſſes of men, and thoſe which affect individuals only. is really un- 
worthy of your underſtanding. Your commentaries had taught me 
that, although the inſtance, in which a penal law is exerted, be 
particular, the laws themſelves are general. They are made for the 
benefit and inſtruction of the public, though the penalty falls only 
upon an individual, You cannot but know, Sir, that what was 
Mr. Wilkes's caſe yeſterday may be your's or mine to-morrow, and 
that conlequently the common right of every ſubject of the realm is 
in vaded by it, Profeſling therefore to treat of the conſtitution of 
the houſe of commons, and of the laws and cuſtoms relative to that 
conſtitution, you certainly were guilty of a molt unpardonable 


omiſſion 
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omiſſion, in taking no notice of a right and privilege of the houle, 
more extraordinary and more arbitrary than all the others they poſ- 
{els put together, If the expulſion of a member, not under any 
other legal diſability, of itſelf creates in him an incapacity to be re. 
elected, I ſee a ready way marked out, by which the majority may 
at any time remove the honeſteſt and ableſt men who hap pen to be 
in oppolition to them. To ſay that they wz// 19? make this ex- 
travagant uſe of their power, would be a language unfit for a man 
ſo learned in the laws as you are. By your docttine, Sir, they have 
the power, and laws you know are intended to guard ag ainſt what 
men may do, not to trult to what they wi// do. 

Upon the whole, Sir, the charge againſt you is of a plain, ſim- 
ple nature: It appears even upon the face of your own pamphlet. 
On the contrary, your juſtification of yourſelf is full of ſubtlety and 
refinement, and in tome places not very intelligible, If I were per- 
ſonally your enemy, I ſhould dwell, with a malignant pleaſure, uz 
on thole great and uſeful qualifications, which you certainly poſicts, 
and by which you once acquired, though they could not preſerve to 
you the reſpect and eſtcem of your country, I ſhould enumerate the 
honours you have loſt, and the virtues you have diſgraced : but 
having no private reſentments to gratify, I think it ſufficient to 
have given my opinion f your public conduct, leaving the puniſhment 
it deſerves to your cloſet and to yourſelf. 


JUNIUS. 


L ET T E N xvi. 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR. | Auguſt 22, 1769. 


I Muſt beg of you to print a few lines, in explanation of ſome 
paſſages in my laſt letter, which I fee have been miſunderſtood. 
1. When I ſaid, that the houſe of commons never meant to found 


Mr. Walpole's incapacity on his expulſion %%, I meant no more 


than to deny the general propolition, that ex pulfion alone creates 
the incapacity. If there be any thing ambiguous in the enpreſſion, 1 
beg leave to explain it by ſaying, that, in my opinion, expulſion 
neither creates, nor in any part contributes to create the incapacity 
in queſtion. 

2. I carefully avoided entering into the merits of Mr. Wa Ipole's 
caſe. I did not enquire, whether the houſe of conimons acted 
juſtly, or whether they truly declared the law of parliament. My 
remarks 
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remarks went only to their apparent meaning and intention, as it 
ftands declared in their own reſolution, | 

I never meant to affirm, that a commitment to the Tower 
created a diſqualification, Oa the contrary, I confidered that idea 
as an abſurdity into which the miniſtry mult inevitably fall, if they 
reaſoned right upon their own principles. 

The caſe of Mr. Wollaſton ſpeaks for itſelf. The miniſtry aſſert 
that expulſion alone creates an abſolute, complete incapacity to be 
re- elected to fit in the ſame parliament. This propoſition they have 
uniformly maintained, without any condition or modification 
whatſoever. Mr. Wollaſton was expelled, re- elected, and admitted 
to take his ſeat in the ſame parliament. Il leave it che public to de- 
termine, whether this be a plain matter of fact, or mere nonſenſe and 
declamation, 


JUNIUS. 


L E T T1 $9 
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To his Grace the D— of 


— 


My L O R D, | Sep. 19, 1769. 


OU are ſo little accuſtomed to receive any marks of reſpe& or 


eſteem from the public, that if, in the following lines, a com- 
pliment or expreſſion of app lauſe ſhould eſcape me, I fear you would 
conſider it as a mockery of your eſtabliſhed character, and perhaps an 
inſult to your underſtanding. You have nice feelings, my Lord, if 
we may judge from your reſentments. Cautious therefore of giving 
offence, where you have fo little deſerved it, I ſhall leave the illuſ- 
tration of your virtues to other hands. your friends have a privilege 
to play upon the eaſineſs of your temper, or poſlibly they are better 
acquaint* d with your good qualities than Jam. You have done good 
by ſtealth. The reſt is upon record. You have {ill left ample room 
for ſpeculation, when panegyric is exhauſted, 

' You are indeed a very conſiderable man. The higheſt rank; —a 
ſplendid fortune; and a name, glorious till jt was yours, were ſuffici- 
ent to have ſuppor ted you with meaner abilities than I think you poſ- 
ſeſs. From the firſt, you derived a conſtitutional ciaim to reſpect; 
from the ſecond, a natural extenſive auth ority ;—the laſt created a 


partial expectation of hereditary virtues. The uſe you have mace of 
thele 
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theſe uncommon advantages mig: t have been more honourable to your- 
ſelf, but could not be more inſtructive to manrind., - We may trace it 
in the veneration of your country, the choice of your friends, and 1n 
che accoinpliſhment of every ſanguine hope, u. kich the public might 
have conceived from the illu! trious name of R I. 

The eminence of your ſtation gave you a commanding proſpect of 

ur duty. The road, which led to honour, was open to your view, 
You could not loſ it by miſtake, and you had no temptation to depart 
from 1t by 8 Compare the natural dignity and importance of 
the richeſt Peer England; the noble independance, which he 
might have mamtalded in parliament; and the rcal intereſt and re- 
ſpe ct, which he might have acquired, not only in parliament, but 
through the whole kingdom; compare theſe glorious diſtinctions with 
the ambition of holding a ſhare } in government, the emoluments of a 
place, the ſale of a borough, or the purchaſe of a corporation; and 
though you may not regret the virtues, which create ref; ect, you 
may lee, with anguiſh, how much real importance and authority you 
have loſt. Conſider the character of an independant virtuous Duke 
of ; imagine what he might be in this country, then reſlect one 
moment upon what you are. If it be poſſible for me to withdraw 
my attention from the fact, I will tell _ in theory what ſuch a 
man might be. 

Conſcious of his own weight and importance, his conduct in parlia- 
ment would be directed by nothing but the conſtitutional duty of a 
peer. He would conſider himſelf as a guardian of the laws. Wil- 
ling to ſupport the juſt meaſures of government, but determined to 
oblerve the conduct of the miniſter with ſuſpicion, he would oppole 
the violence of fiction with as much firmneſs, as the encroachments of 
e. He would be as little capable of bargaining with the 
minſſter for places for himſelf, or his dependants, as of deſcending to 
\, mix) himſelf in the intrigues of oppoſition, Whenever an important 
ion called for his opinion in parliament, he would be heard, b 
the moſt profligate minitter, with deference and reſpect. His au tharks 
ty would either ſanctify or diſgrace the meaſures of government — 
The people would look up to him as to their protector, and a vir- 
tuous prince would have one honeſt man in his dominions, in whoſe 
integrity and judgment he might ſafely confide. It it ſhould be the 
will of providence to afflict him with a domeſtic mi-fortune, he would 
ſubmit to the ſtroke, with feeling, but not without dignity. He 
would conſider the pcople as his children, and receive a penerovs 
neart-felt conſolation, in the fy mpathiſing tears, and bleſſings of his 
country. 

Your Grace may probably diſcover ſomething more intelligible in 
the negative part of this illuſtrious character. The man J have de— 
ſcribed would never proſtitute his Ciznity in parlisment by an inde- 
cent violence either in oppoſing or defending a miniſter. He would 
not at one moment rancorouſiy perſecute, at anotlier baſe Iy cringe to 
the favourite of his S——n, After outraging the royal dignity with 
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1 r e mite thor or menace and HoltUity. he would 
vorite, and of offering to recover, at any price, the honour of Bis 
friendihip. Though deceived perhaps in his youth, he would not, 
through the courſe of a long lite, have invariably choſen his friends 
from among the moſt profl! gate of mankind. His own honour would 
have forbidden him from mixing his private pleaſures or converſation 
with jockeys, gameſters, bl. alphemers, gladiators, or buffoons. He 
would then have never felt, much leſs would he have ſubn ittzd to the 
diſhonelt neceſſity of engaging in the intereſts and intrigues of bis 
dependants, of ſupplying their vices. or relieving their beggary, at the 
expence of his country, He would not have betrayed ſuch ignorance, or 
ſuch contempt of the conſtitution, as openly to avow, in a court of a juſ- 
tice the purchaſe and file of a borough. He would not have thought it 


conſiſtent with his rank in the ſtate, or even. with his perſonal impor- 


tance, to be the little tyrant of a little corporation. He would ne- 
ver have been inſulted with virtues which he had laboured to extin- 
guith, nor ſuffered the diſgrace of a mortifying defeat, which has 
made him ridiculous and contemptible, even to the few by whom he 
was not deteſted, - I reverence the afflictions of a good man—his ſor- 
rows are ſacred. But how can we take part in the diſtreſſes of a 
man, whom we can neither love nor eſtcem ; or feel for a calamity, 
of which he himſelf is inſenſible ? Where was the father's heart, when 
he could look for, or find an immediate conſolation for the loſs of an 
only fon, in coptultations and bargains for a VOY at court, and 
cven in the miſery of balloting at the India Houle ! 

Admitting then that you have miſtaken or deſerted thoſe ho- 
nourable principles, which ought to have directed your conduct; ad- 
mitting that you have as little claim to private affection as to public 
eſteem, et us ſee with what abilities, with what degree of judgment 
you have carried your own ſyſtem into execution. A great man, in 
the ſucceſs and even in the magnitude of his crimes, finds a reſcue 
from contempt. Your Grace is every way unfortunate. Yet I will 
not look back to thoſe ridiculous ſcenes, by which, in your earlier 
days, you thought it an honour to be diſtinguſned; the recorded 
ſtripes, the public infamy, your own ſufferings, or Mr. Rigby's for- 
titude. Theſe events undoubtedly left an impreſſion, though not 
upon your mind. To ſuch a mind, it may perhaps be a pleaſure to 
reflect, that there is hardly a corner of any of his Majeſty's king- 
doms, except France, in which, at one time or other, your valu- 
able life has not been in danger. Amiable man! we fee and acknow- 
ledge the protection of Providence, by which you have ſo often e- 
ſcaped the perſonal deteſtation of your fellow ſubjects, and are ſtill 
reſerved for the public juſtice of your country. 

Your hiſtory begins to be important at that auſpicious period, at 
which you were deputed to repreſent the Earl of Bute, at the court 
of Verſailles, It was an honourable office, and N with the 


bee 
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fame ſpirit with which it was accepted. Your patrons wanted an 
ambaſſador, who would ſubmit to make conceſſions, without daring 


to inſiſt upon any honourable condition for his Sovereign. Their 


buſineſs required a man who had as little feeling for his own dignity 
as for the welfare of his country; and they found him in the firſt 
rank of the nobility. Belleiſle, Gorce, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, 
_ Martinique, the Fiſhery, and the Havanna, are glorious monuments 
of your Grace's talents for negotiations. My lord, we are too well 
acquainted with your pecuniary character, to think it poilible that 
ſo many public ſacrifices ſhould have been made, without ſome private 
compenſations. Your conduct carries with it an interior evidence, 
beyond all the legal proof of a court of juſtice. Even the callous 
pride of Lord Egremont was alarmed. He ſaw and felt his own 
diſhonour in correſponding with you ; and there certainly was a mo- 
ment, at which he meant to have reliſted, had not a fatal lethargy 
prevailed over his faculties, and carried all ſenſe and memory away 
with it. | 

I will not pretend to ſpecify the ſecret terms on which you were 
invited to ſupport an adminiſtration which Lord Bute pretended to 
leave in full poſſeſſion of their miniſterial authority, and perfectly 
maſters of themſelves. He was not of a temper to relinquiſh power, 
tho' he retired from employment. Stipulations were certainly made 
between your Grace and him, and certainly violated. After two 
years ſubmiſſion, you thought you had collected a ſtrength ſufficient 
to contro] his influence, and that it was your turn to be a tyrant, 
becauſe you had been a ſlave. When you found yourſelf miſtaken in 
your opinion of your gracious Maſter's firmneſs, diſappointment got 
the better of all your humble diſcretion, and carried you to an ex- 


cels of outrage to his perſon, as diſtant from true ſpirit, as from 


all decency and reſpect. After robbing him of the rights of a King, 
you would not permit him to preſerve the honour of a Gentleman. 
It was then Lord Weymouth was nominated to Ireland, and diſ- 


patched (we well remember with what indecent hurry) to plunder | 


the treaſury of the firſt fruits of an employment which you well knew 
he was never to execute. | ; 
This ſudden declaration of war againſt the Favourite might have 
given you a momentary merit with the public, if it had either been 
adopted upon principle, or maintained with reſolution. Without 


- 


looking back to all your former ſervility, we need only obſerve your 


ſubſequent conduct, to ſee upon what motives you acted. Apparent- 
ly united with Mr. Grenville, you waited until Lord Rockingham's 


| feeble adminiſtration ſhould diſſolve in its own weakneſs. — The mo- 


ment their diſmiſſion was ſuſpected, the moment you perceived that 


another ſyſtem was adopted in the cloſet, yon thought it no diſgrace | 
to return to your former dependance, and folicit once more the 
friendſhip of Lord Bute. You begged an interview, at which he had 


( 


ſpirit enough to treat you with contempt. 
"Vol . P p p FER It 
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It would now be of little uſe to point out, by what a train of 
weak, injudicious meaſures, it became neceſſary, or was thought lo, 


to call you back to a ſhare in the adminiſtration», The Friends, 


whom you did not in the leaſt inftance deſert, were not of a cha- 
racter to add ftrength or credit to Government; and at that time 
your alliance with the Duke of Grafton was, I preſume, hardly 
foreſeen. We muſt look for other ſtipulations, to account for that 
ſudden reſolution of the cloſet, by which three of your dependants 


' (whoſe characters, I think, cannot be leſs reſpected than they are) 


were advanced to offices, through which you might again control 
the miniſter, and probably engroſs the whole direction of affairs. 
The poſſeſſion of abſolute power is now once more within your 
reach, The meaſures you have taken to obtain and confirm it, are 
too groſs to eſcape the eyes of a diſcerning judicious prince, His 
palace is beſieged; the lines of circumvallation are drawing round 
him; and unleſs he finds a reſource in his own activity, or in the 


attachment of the real friends of his family, the beſt of princes muſt 


ſubmit to the confinement of a ſtate prifoner, until your Grace's 
death, or ſome leſs fortunate event, ſhalt raiſe the. ſiege. For the 
preſent, you may fafely reſume that ſtile of inſult and menace, which 
even a private gentleman cannot ſubmit to hear without being con- 
temptible. Mr. Mackenzie's hiftory is not yet forgotten, and you may 
find precedents enough of the mode in which an imperious ſubject 
may ſignify his pleaſure to his ſovereign, Where will this gracious 
monarch look for aſſiſtance, when the wretched G n could 
forget his obligations to his maſter, and deſert him for a hollow alli- 
ance with /uch a man as the Duke of — 
Let us conſider you, then, as arrived at the fummit of worldly 
greatneſs : let us ſuppoſe, that all your plans of avarice and ambiti- 
on are accompliſhed, and your moſt ſanguine wiſhes gratified in the 
fear, as well as the hatred of the N Can age itſelf forget that 
you are now in the laſt act of life? Can grey hairs make folly vene- 
rable ? and is there no period to be reſerved for meditation and retire- 
ment? For ſhame ! my Lord: Let it not be recorded of you, that 
the lateſt moments of your life were dedicated to the fame unworthy 
purſuits, the ſame buſy agitations, in which your youth and man- 
hood were exhauſted. Conſider, that, although you cannot diſgrace 
your former life, you are violating the character of age, and expoſ- 
ing the impoteht imbecility, after you have loſt the vigour of the 
paſſions. GT — gs 
Your friends will aſk, perhaps, Whither ſhall this unhappy old 
man retire? Can he remain in the metropolis, where bis lite hag 
been fo often threatened, and his palace ſo often attacked ? If he 
returns to W —n, fcorn and mockery await him, He mult 
create a ſolitude round his eſtate, if he wonld avoid the face of re- 
proach and deriſion. At Plymouth, his deſtruction would be more 
than probable; at Exeter, inevitable. No honeſt Engliſhman wilt 
ever forget his attachment, nor any honeſt Scotchman forgive hir 
| treachery 
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treachery to Lord Bute. At every town he enters, he muſt change 
his liveries and his name. Which ever way he flies, the Hue and 
Cry of the country purſues him. 

In another kingdom indeed, the bleſſings of his adminiſtration have 
been more ſenſibly felt ;—his virtyes better underſtood ;—or at 
worſt, they will not, for him alone, forget their hoſpitality. As 
well might VERRES have returned to Sicily. You have twice eſ- 
caped, my Lord; beware of a third experiment. The indignation 
of a whole people, plundered, inſulted, and oppreſſed as they have 
been, will not always be diſappointed. 

It is in vain therefore to ſhift the ſcene. You can no more fly 
from your enemies than from yourſelf. Perſecuted abroad, you look 
into your own heart for conſolation, and find nothing but reproaches 
and deſpair. But, my Lord, you may quit the field of buſineſs, 
though not the field of danger; and though you cannot be ſafe, 
- you may ceaſe to be ridiculous. I fear you have liſtened too long 

to the advice of thoſe pernicious friends, with whoſe intereſts you 
have ſordidly united your own, and for whom you have ſacrificed 
every thing that ought to be dear to a man of honour, They are 
{til baſe enough to encourage the follies of your age, as they once 
did the vices of your youth. As little acquainted with the rules of 
decorum, as with the laws of morality, they will not ſuffer you to 
profit by experience, nor even to conſult the propriety of a bad cha- 
Tater, Even now they tell you, that life is no more than a dramatic 
fcene, in which the hero ſhould preſerve his conſiſtency to the 
taſt, and that as you lived without virtue, you ſhould die without 
repentance. | 
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PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 
To JUNIVS, 


Clifton, Sept. 14, 1769. Publiſhed Sept. 20. 
s IX, 
HK G accidentally ſeen a republication of your letters, 


wherein you have been pleaſed to aſſert, that I had / the 
| Fapanions of my ſucceſs; I am again obliged to declare the ſaid 
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aſſertion to be a moſt inſamous and malicious falſehood ; and F 


again call upon you to ſtand forth, avow yourſelf, and prove the 
charge. If you can make it out to the ſatisfaction of any one man in 
the kingdom, I will be content to be thought the worſt man in it; 
if you do not, what muſt the nation think of you? Party has no- 
thing to do in this affair: You have made a perſonal attack upon my 
honour, defamed me by a moſt vile calumny, which might poſſibly 
have ſunk into oblivion, had not ſuch uncommon pains been taken 
to renew and perpetuate this ſcandal, chiefly becauſe it has been 


told in good language: For I give you full credit for your elegant: 


diction, well turned periods, and attic wit; but wit is oftentimes falſe, 
though it may appear brilliant; which is exactly the caſe of your 
whole performance. But, Sir, I am obliged in the moſt ſerious 
manner to accuſe you of being guilty of falſities, You have ſaid the 
thing that is 207, To ſupport your ſtory, you have recourſe to the 
following irreſſſtible argument: * You /0/d the companions of your 
victory, becauſe when the ſixteenth regiment was given to you, you 
was ſilent.” The concluſion is inevitable. I believe that ſuch deep 
and acute reaſoning could only come from ſuch an extraordinary 
writer as Junius. But unfortunately for you, the premi/es as well 
as the conc/uſion are ablolutely falſe. Many applications, have been 


made to the miniſtry on the ſubject of the Manilla Ranſom fi nce the 


time of my being colonel of that regiment, As I have for ſome years 
quitted London, I was obliged to have recourſe to the honourable 
colonel Monſon and Sir Samuel Corniſh to zegotiate for me: In the 
laſt autumn I perſonally delivered a memorial to the Earl of Shel- 
burne at his ſeat in Wiltſhire. As you have told us of your impor 
tance, that you are a perſon of rank and fortune, and above a com- 
7107 bribe, you may in all probability be not z»4nown to his lord- 
ſhip, who can ſatisfy you of the trath of what I ſay. But I ſhall 
now take the liberty, Sir, to ſeize your battery, and turn it againft 
yourſelf, If your puerile and tinfel logic could carry the leaſt weight 
or conviction with it, how muſt yo ſtand affected by the inevitable 
concluſion, as you are pleaſed ito term it? According to Junius, 


Silence is Guilt, In many of the public papers, you have been 
called in the moſt direct and offenſive terms a iar and a coward. 


When did .you reply to theſe foul accuſations ? .You bavè been quite 
ſilent ; quite chop-fallen. Therefore, becauſe you was ſilent, the 
nation has a right to pr onounce you ta be both a liar and a coward 
from your own argument : : But, Sir, I will give you fair play ; wilt 
afford you an opportunity to wipe off the firſt appellation; by de- 
firing the proofs of your charge againſt me. Produce-. them ! To 
wipe off the laſt, produce your/e#f. People cannot bear any longer 


your /ioz's ſkin, and the deſpicable impoſlure of the od Roman name 
which you have affected. For the fature aſſume the name of ſome 


modern bravo and dark aſſaſſin: Let your appellation have ſome ih 
i 


_y to Us 1 But TI muſt periſh, 1 let me per 
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in the face of day; be for once a generous and open enemy. I allow 
that gothic appeals to cold iron are no better proofs of a man's 
Honeſty and veracity than hot iron and burning ploughſhares are of 
Jemale chaſlity : But a ſoldier's honour is as delicate as a woman's ; 
it muſt not be ſuſpected; you have dared to throw more than a ſuſ- 
picion upon mine : You cannot but know the conlequences, which 
even the meekneſs of Chriſtianity would pardon me for, after the 


injury. Pape! have done me. 
WILLIAM DRAPER. 


LETT ER xx 
PUBLIC. ADVERTISER. 


Heret lateri lethalis. arundo. 


oe Sir WILLIAM DRAPER, Kx1cur ef ihe Barn. 


Se into fc; | Sept. 25. 1769. 


FTER 0 long an interval, I did not expect to fee the debate 

x. revived between us. My anſwer to your letter [hill be ſhort; 

for I write to you with reluctance, and Thope we ſuu now concludg 
our correſpondence for ever, 

Had you been origin: ally and without provocation attacked by an 
anonymous writer, you would have ſome right to demand his name. 
But in this caſe you are a volunteer. You engaged 1 in it with the un- 
Premidated gallantry of a ſoldier, You were content to ſet your 
name 1n oppoſition to a man, who would pr obably continue in con- 
cealment. You underſtood the terms upon which we were to cor- 
reſpond, and gave at leaſt a tacit aſſent to them. after voluntarily 
attacking me under the character of Truius, what poſſible right have 
ou to know me under any other? Will you forgive me if I infinuate 

o you, that you foreſaw ſome honour in the apparent ſpirit of com- 
jng forward in perſon, and that you were not quite indifferent to the 
diſplay of your literary qualifications ? 

* You cannot but know that the republication of my letters was no 
more than a catchpenny contrivance of a Printer, in which it was 


PO 1 ſhould be concerned, and for which I am no way an- 
| ſwerable 
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werable. At the ſame time I wiſh you to underſtand, that if I dg 
not take the trouble of reprinting theſe papers, it is not from any 
fear of giving offence to Sir William Draper. | 

Your remarks upon a ſignature, adopted merely for diſtinction, 
are unworthy of notice; but when you tell me I have ſubmitted to 
be called a liar and a coward, I muſt aſk you in my turn, whether you 
ſeriouſly think it any way incumbent upon me to take notice of the 
filly invectives of every ſimpleton, who writes in a news- paper; and 
what opinion you would have conceived of my diſcretion, if I had 
ſuffered myſelf to be the dupe of fo ſhallow an artifice ? 

Your appeal to the ſword, though conſiſtent enough with your 
your late. profeſſion, will neither prove your innocence nor clear you 
from ſuſpicion. —Your complaints with regard to the Manilla ranſom 
were, for a conſiderable time, a diſtreſs to government. You were 
appointed (greatly out of your turn) to the command of a regiment 
and during that adminiſtration we heard no more of Sir William 
Draper. The facts, of which I ſpeak, may indeed be variouſly ac- 
counted for, but they are too notorious to be denied ; and I think 
you might have learnt at the univerſity, that a falſe concluſion is an 
error in argument, not a breach of veracity, Your ſolicitations, I 

doubt not, were renewed under another adminiſtration, Admitting 
the fact, I fear an indifferent perſon would only infer from it, that 
experience had made you acquainted with the benefits of complaining, 
Remember, Sir, that you have yourſelf confeſſed, that, conſidering 
the critical fituation of thts country, the miniftry are in the right to 
temporiſe with Spain. This confeſſion reduces you to an unfortunate 
dilemma. By renewing your ſolicitations, you mult either mean ta 
force your country into a war at a moſt unſeaſonable juncture; or, 
having no view or expectation of that kind, that you look for no- 
thing but a private compenſation to yourſelf. | | 

As to me, it is by no means neceſſary that I ſhould be expoſed 
to the reſentment of the worſt and the moſt powerful men in this 
country, though I may be indifferent about yours. Though you would 
fight, there are others who would aſſaſſinate. | _ „ 

But after all, Sir, where is the injury? You aſſure me, that my 
logic is puerile and tinſel, that it carries not the leaſt weight or con, 
viction, that my premiſes are falſe and my concluſions abſurd. If 
this be a juſt delcription of me, how is it poſſible for ſuch a writer 
to diſturb your peace of mind, or injure a character fo well eſtabliſh+ 
ed as yours? Take care, Sir William, how you indulge this unruly 
temper, leſt the world ſhould ſuſpect that conſcience has fome ſhare 
in your reſentments. You have more to fear from the treachery of 

our own paſſions, than from any malevolence of mine. 

J believe, Sir, you will never know me. A conſiderable time muſt 
certainly elapſe before we are perſonally acquainted. You need not 
| howeyer, regret the delay, or ſuffer an apprehenfion that any length 

of time can reſtore you to the Chriſtian meekneſs of your temper, 
and diſappoint your preſent indignation, If I underſtand your cha- 
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raQer, there is in your own breaſt a repofitory, in which your reſent- 
ments may be ſafely laid up for future occaſions, and preſerved with- 
out the hazard of diminution. The Odia in longuin faciens, gue 
reconderit auctaque promeret, I thought had only belonged to the 
worſt character of antiquity. The text is in Tacitus - you know belt 
Yhere to look for the commentary. 

J.V.N 1-U-'S. 
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A WORD AT PARTING TO JUNIUS: 


S I R, 


'S you have not favoured me with either of the exp/anations 
demanded of you, I can have nothing more to ſay to you upon 
my own account. Your mercy to me, or tenderneſs for yourſelf, has 
been very great. The public will judge of your motives, If your 
exceſs of modeſty forbids you to produce either the proofs, or your- 
ſelf, I will excuſe it. Take courage; I have not the temper of Ti- 
berius, any more than the rank or power. You, indeed, are a ty- 

rant of another ſort, and upon your political bed of torture can ex- 
cruciate any ſubject, from a ſirſt miniſter down to ſuch a grub or but- 

terfly as myfelf: like another deteſted tyrant of antiquity, can make 
the wretched ſufferer fit the bed, if the bed will not fit the ſufferer, 
by disjointing or tearing the trembling limbs antil they are ſtretched 
to its extremity. But courage, conftancy and patience, under tor- 
ments, have ſometimes cauſed the moſt hardened monſters to relent, 
and forgive the object of their cruelty. You,Sir, are determined to try 
all that human nature can endure, until ſhe expires: elſe, was it poſ- 
fible that you could be the author of that moſt inhuman letter to the 
Duke of — ? I have read with aſtoniſhment and horror ; where, Sir, 
where were the feelings of your own heart, when you could upbraid a 
moſt affectionate father with the loſs of his only and moſt amiable. 
fon? read over again thoſe cruel lines of yours, and let them wring 
your very ſoul ? Cannot political queſtions be diſcuſſed without de- 

feending to the moſt odious perſonalities? Muſt you go wantonly out” 
of your way to' torment declining age, becauſe the Duke — may 

have quarrelled with thoſe who ſe cauſe and politics you eſpoule ? For 
ſhame! for ſhame! As you have /poke daggers to him, you may juſtly 
dread the 2e of them againſt your own breaſt, did a want of courage, 
er of noble ſentiments, ſtimulate him to ſuch mean revenge. He 
N is 
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is above it; he is brave. Do you fancy that your own baſe arts 
have infected our whole iſland ? But your own reflections, your o.πƷ ra 
conlcicnce, mult and will, if you have any ſpark of humanity remain- 
ing, give him. moſt ample vengeance. Not all the power of 
words with which yon are ſo graced, will ever waſh out, or even 
alliate this foul blot in your character. I have not time at preſent” 
to diſſect your letter fo minutely as I could wiſh, but I will be bold 
enough to ey, that it is (as to reaſon and argument) the moſt ex- 
traordivary piece of forid impotence that was ever impoſed upon the 
eycs and cars of the too credulous and deluded mob. It accuſes the 
Duke of — of high treaſon. Upon what foundation? You tell us, 
cc that the Duke's pecuniary character makes it more than probable, 
that he could not have made ſuch ſacrifices at the peace, without eme 
private compenſations; that his conduct carried with it an interior 
evidence, beyond all the legal proofs of a court of Juſtice,” 

My accademical education, Sir, bids me tell you that it is neceſſary | 
to eſtabliſh the truth of your firſt propoſition, before you preſume to 
draw inferences from it. Firſt prove the avarice, before you make 
the raſh, haſty, and moſt wicked concluſion. This father, Junius, 
whom you call avaricious, allowed that ſon eight thouſand pounds a 
year. Upon his moſt unfortunate death, which your uſual good-na- 
ture took care to remind him of, he greatly increaſed the jointure of 
the afflicted lady his widow. Is this avarice? Is this doing good by. 
ſtealth © It is upon record. 

If exact order, method, and true economy as a maſter of a family; 
if ſplendor and juſt magnificence, without wild waſte and thoughtleſs 
extravagance, may conſtitute the character of an avaricious man, the 
duke is guilty. But for a moment let us admit that an ambaſſador 
may love money too much ; what proof do you pive that he has taken 
any to betray his country ! ? Is it hearſay ; or the evidence of letters, 
or occular ; or the evidence of thoſe concerned in this black affair? 
Produce your authorities to the public. It is a moſt impudent kind 
of ſorcery to attempt to blind us with the ſmoke, without convin- 
cing vs that the fire has exiſted. You firſt brand him with a vice that 
he is free from, to render him odious and ſuſpected. Suſpicion is the 
foul weapon with which you make all your chief attacks; with that 
you ſtab. But ſhall one of the firſt ſubjects of the realm be ruined in 
his fame; ſhall even his life be in conſtant danger, from a charge built 
upon ſuch ſandy foundations? Muſt his houſe be beſieged by lawleſs | 
ruffians, his journies impeded, and even the aſylum of an altar be in- 
ſecure, from aſſertions ſo baſe and falſe? Potent as he is, the duke is 


amenable to juſtice; if guilty, puniſhable. The parliament is the 


high and folemn tribunal for. matters of ſuch great moment. To that 


be they ſubmitted. But I hope alſo that ſome notice will be taken 


of, and ſome puniſhment inflicted upon, falſe accufers, eſpecially upon 


| ſuch, Junius, who are wilſully falſe. In any truth I will agree 


even with Junius; will agree with him that it is highly unbecomiug | 
the dignity of Peers to tamper with boroughs. Ariſtocracy is as fatal” 
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as democracy. Our conſtitution admits of neither. It loves a King, 
Lords, and Commons really choſen by the unbought ſuffra ges of a free 


people. But if corruption only ſhifts hands ; if the wealthy Common- 
er gives the bribe, inſtead of the potent peer, is the ſtate better ſerved 
by this exchange? Is the real emancipation of the boreugh eſcected, 
becauſe new parchment bonds may poſlibly ſupercede the old? To 
ſay the truth, wherever ſuch practices prevail, they are equally cri- 
minal to and deſtructive of our freedom. 

The reſt of your declamation is ſcarce worth conſidering, except- 
ing for the elegance of the language. Like Hamlet in the play, you 
produce two pictures; you tell us, that one is not like the Duke of 
=; then you bring a moſt hideous caricatura, and tell us of the 
reſemblance; but u tum abludit imago. f 
All your long tedious accounts of the miniſterial quarrels, and the 
intrigues of the cabinet, are reducible to a few ſhort lines; and to 
convice you, Sir, that I do not nican to flatter any miniſter, either 
paſt or preſent, theſe are my thoughts: they ſeem to have acted like 
lovers, or children; have pouted, quarrelled, cricd, killed, and been 
friends again, as the objects of deſire, the miniſterial rattles, have 
been put into their hands. But ſuch proceedings are very unworthy 
of the gravity and dignity of a great nation, We do not want men 
of abilities; but we have wanted ſteadineſs ; we want unanimity : 
your letters, Junius, will not contribute thereto. You may one day 
expire by a flame of your own kindling. But it is my humble opinion 
that lenity and moderation, pardon and oblivion, will difappoint the 
efforts of all the ſeditious in the land, and extinguiſh their wide ſpread- 
ing fires. I have lived with this ſentiment ; ; with this I ſhall die. 

WILLIAM DRAPER, 


LE TT 4 xxu 


PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


S I R, | October 13, 1769. 


F Sir William Draper” s bed be a bed of torture, he has made it for 
himſelf, I ſhall never interrupt his repoſe. Having changed the 
ſubject, there are parts of his laſt letter not undeſerving of a reply. 
Leaving his private character and conduct out of the queſtion, I ſhall 


conſider him merely in the capacity of an author, whoſe labours cer- 


| N do no diſeredit to a news paper. 
We fay, in common diſcourſe, that a man may be his own enemy, 
and the frequency of the fact makes the expreſſion intelligible, But 
Vol. II. | 29 that 
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that a man ſhould be the bittereſt enemy of his friends, i implies a cond 
tradiction of a peculiar nature. There is ſomething in it, which 
cannot be conceived without a confuſion of ideas, nor expreſſed with- + 
out a ſoleciſm in language. Sir William Draper is ftill that fatal 
fricud Lord Granby found him. Yet I am ready to do juſtice to his 
gencrofity ; if indeed it be not ſomething more than generous, to be 
the voluntary advocate of men, who think themſelves injured by his 
aſſiſtance, and to conſider nothing in the cauſe he adopts, but the diffi- 
culty of defending it. I thought however he had been better read in 
the hiſtory of the human heart, than to compare or confound the tor- 
tures of the body with thoſe of the mind. He ought to have known, 
though perhaps it might not be his intereſt to confeſs, that no out- 
ward tyranny can reach the mind. If conſcience plays the tyrant, 
it would be greatly for the benefit of the world, that ſhe were more 
arbitrary, and far leſs placable, than ſome men find her. 

But it ſeems I have outraged the feelings of a father's heart. 
Am I indeed fo injudicious ? Does Sir William Draper think I would 
have hazarded my credit with a generous nation, by fo groſs a vio- 
lation of the laws of humanity ? Does he think I am fo little acquain- 
ted with the firſt and nobleſt charactariſtic of Engliſhmen ? Or how 
will he reconcile ſuch folly with an underſtanding fo full of artifice as 
mine? Had he been a father, he would have been but little offended 
with the ſeverity of the reproach, for his mind would have been filled 
with the juſtice of it. He would have feen that I did not inſult the 
feelings of a father, but the father, who felt nothing. He would 
have truſted to the evidence of his own paternal heart, and boldly 
denied the poſſibility of the fact, inſtead of defending it. Againſt 
whom then will his honeſt indignation be directed, when I aſſure him, 
that this whole town beheld the D— of 's conduct, upon the 
death of his ſon, with horror and aſtoniſhment. Sir William Draper 
does himſelf but little honour in oppoſing the general ſenſe of his 
country. The people are ſeldom wrong in their opinions in cheir 
{ſentiments they are never miſtaken, There may be a vanity perhaps 
in a ſingular way of thinking—but when a man profeſſes a want of 
thoſe feelings, which do honour to the multitude, he liazards ſome- 
thing infinitely more important than the character of his underſtand- 
ing. After all, as Sir William may poſlibly be in earneſt in his anxi- 
ety for the D— of „ I ſhould be glad to relieve him from it. 
He may reſt aſſured that "this worthy nobleman laughs, with equal 
indifference, at my reproaches, and Sir William's diſtreſs about him. 
Bur here let it ſtop. Even the D— of „ inſenſible as he is, will 
conſult the tranquillity of his life, in not provoking the moderation 
of my temper. If, from the profoundeſt contempt, I ſhould ever 
riſe into anger, he ſhould ſoon find, that all I have already faid of 
him was lenity and compaſlion. 


Out of a long catalogue, Sir William Draper has confined himſelf 
to the refutation of two charges only. The reſt he had not time to 


diſcuſs; and, indeed, it would have been a laborious undertaking. 
| To 
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To draw up a defence of ſuch a ſeries of enormities, would have re- 
quired a lite at leaſt as long as that, which has been uniformly em- 
ploy ed in the practice of them. The public opinion of the D— of 
——'$ extreme economy is, it ſeems, entirely without foundation. 
Though not very prodigal abroad, in his own family at leaſt, he is 
regular and magnificent. He pays his debts, abhors a beggar, and 
makes a handſome proviſion for his ſon, His charity is improved up- 
on the proverb, and ended where it began. Admitting the whole 
force of this ſingle inſtance of his domeſtic generoſity (wonderful in- 
deed conſidering the narrownels of his fortune, and the little merit of 
his only fon) the public may ſtill perhaps be diſſatisfied, and demand 
ſome other leſs equivocal proofs of his munificence. Sir William Dra- 
per ſhould have entered boldly into the detail—of indigence relieved 
—of arts encouraged—of ſcience patronized ; men of learning pro- 
tected, and works of genius rewarded—in ſhort, had there been a 
ſingle inſtance, beſides Mr. Rigby, of bluſhing merit brought forward 
by the Duke, for the ſervice of the public, it ſhould not have been 
omitted. , 

I wiſh it were poſſible to eſtabliſh my inference with the ſame cer- 
tainty, on which I believe the principle is founded. My concluſion 
however was not drawn from the principle alone. I am not ſo unjuſt 
as to reaſon from one crime to another ; though I think, that, of all 
the vices, avaricę is moſt apt to taint and corrupt the heart. 1 com- 
bined the known temper of the man with the extravagant conceſli- 
ons made by the ambaſſador; and, though I doubt not ſufficient care . 
was taken to leave no document of any treaſonable negotiation, I 
ſtill maintain that the conduct * of this miniſter carries with it an in- 
ternal and convincing evidence againſt him. Sir William Draper 
ſeems not to know the value or force of ſuch a proof. He will not 
permit us to judge of the motives of men, by the manifeſt tendency 
of their actions, nor by the notorious character of their minds. He 
calls for papers and witneſſes, with a fort of triumphant ſecurity, as 
if nothing could be true, but what could be proved in a court of 
Juſtice. Yet a religions man might have remembered, upon what 
foundation ſome truths, moſt intereſting to m:nkind, have been re- 
ceived and eſtabliſhed. IF it werenot for the internal evidence, which 
the pureſt of religions carries with it, what would have become of his 
once well- quoted decalogue, and of the meekneſs of his Chriſtianity ? 

The generous warmth of his reſentment makes him confound the 
order of events. He forgets that the inſults and diſtreſſes which the 
D— of —— has ſuffered, and which Sir William has lamented with 
many delicate touches of the true pathetic, were only recorded i " my 

ctter 


_ 


. 


* If Sir W. D. will take the trouble of looking into Torcy's 
Memoirs, he will ſee with what little ceremony a bribe may be of- 
fereq to a Duke, #nd with what little ceremony it was only not ac 
pepted, | 
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letter to his Grace, not occaſioned by it. It was a ſimple, candid 
narrative of facts; though, for ought I know, it may carry with it 
ſomething prophetic, His Grace undoubtedly has received ſeveral 
ominous hints; and I think, in certain circumſtances, a wile man 
would do well to prepare himſelf for the event. 

But I have a charge of a heavier nature againſt Sir William Draper. 
He tells us that the D— of —— is amenable to juſtice—that Par- 
liament is a high and ſolemn tribunal ; and that, if guilty, he may 
be puniſhed by due courſe of law; and all this, he ſays, with as much 
gravity as it he believed every word of the matter. I hope indeed the 
day of impeachments will arrive, before this nobleman eſcapes out of 
life—but to refer us to that mode of proceeding now, with ſuch a 
miniſtry, and ſuch a —— of C——s as the preſent, what is it, but 
an indecent mockery of the common ſenſe of the nation? I think he 
might have contented himſelf with defending the greateſt enemy, with- 
out inſulting the diſtreſſes of his country. 

His concluding declaration of his opinion, with reſpect to the pre- 
ſent condition of affairs, is too looſe and undetermined to be of any 
ſervice to the public. How ſtrange is it that this gentleman ſhould 

dedicate ſo much time and argument to the defence of worthleſs or 
indifferent characters, while he gives but ſeven ſolitary lines to the 


only ſubject, which can deſerve his adden, or do credit to his 
abilitics. | 


TUNLUS 
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SIR, October 16, 1769. 


I. is not wonderful that the great cauſe, in which this country 13 
engaged, ſhould have rouſed and engroſſed the whole attention of 
the people. I rather admire the generous ſpirit with which they feel 
and aſlert their interefl in this important queſtion, than, blame them 
for their indifference about any other, When the conſtitution is open- 
ly invaded, when the firſt, or iginal right of the people, from which 
all laws derive their authori ity, is directly attacked, inferior grievances 
naturally loſe their force, and are ſuffered to paſs by without puniſh = 
ment or obſervation. The preſent miniſtry are as ſingularly marked 
by their fortune, as by their crimes. Inſtead of atoning for their 
former conduct by any wiſe or popular meaſure, they have found, in 
the e of one fact, a cover aud defence for 2 ſeries of meaſures, 


N hich 
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which muſt have been fatal to any other adminiſtration. J fear we 
are too remiſs in obſerving the whole of their proceedings. Struck 
with the principal figure, we do not ſufficiently mark in what manner 
the canvaſs is filled up. Yet ſurely it is not a leſs crime, nor leſs fa. 
tal in its conſequences, to encourage a flagrant breach of the Jaw b 
a military force, than to make uſe of the forms of parliament to de- 
ſtroy the conſtitution. The Miniſtry ſeem determined to give us a 
choice of difficulties, and, if poſſible, to perplex us with the multi- 
tude of their offences. The expedient is well worthy of the Duke of 
G- But though he has preſerved a gradation and variety in his 
meaſures, we ſhould remember that the principle is uniform. Dic- 
tated by the fame ſpirit, they deſerve the ſame attention. The fol- 
lowing fact, though of the molt alarming nature, has not yet been 
clearly ſtated to, the public, nor have the conſequences of it been ſuffi- 
ciently underſtood. Had I taken it up at an earlier period, I ſhould 
have been accuſed of an uncandid, malignant precipitation, as if [ 
watched for an unfair advantage againſt the miniſtry, and would not 
allow them a reaſonable time to do their duty. They now ſtand 
without excuſe. Inſtead of employing the leifure they have had, in a 
ſtrict examination of the offence, and puniſhing the offenders, they ſeem 
to have conſidered that indulgence as a ſecurity to them, that with 
a little time and management the whole affair might be buried in 
filence and utterly forgotten. 
A Major General of the army is arreſted by the ſheriffs officers for 
a conſiderable debt. He perſuades them to conduct him to the Tilt- 
| Yard in St. James's Park, under ſome pretence of buſineſs, which it 
imported him to ſettle before he was confined. He applies to a ſer- 
Jeant, not immediately on duty, to aſſiſt with ſome of his compa- 
nions in favouring his eſcape. He attempts it. A buſtle enſues. The 
bailiffs claim their priſoner. An officer of the guards, not then on 
duty, takes part in the affair, applies to the lieutenant commanding 
the Tilt-Yard guard, and urges him to turn out his guard to relieve 
a general officer. The lieutenant declines interfering in perſon, but 
ſtands at a diſtance and ſuffers the buſineſs to be done. The other 
officer takes upon himſelf to order out the guard. In a moment the 
are in arms, quit their guard, march,. reſcue the General, and drive 
away the ſheriffs officers, Who in vain repreſent their right to the 
priſoner, and the nature of the arreſt. The ſoldiers firſt conduct the 
General into their guard- room, then eſcort him to a place of ſafety ; 
with bayonets fixed, and in all the forms of military triumph. I 
will not enlarge upon the various circumſtances, which attended this 
atrocious proceeding. The perſonal injury received by the officers of 
the law in the execution of their duty, may perhaps be atoned for 
by ſome private compenſation. I conſider nothing but the wound, 
which has been given to the law itſelf, to which no remedy has been 
applied, no ſatisfaction made. Neither is it my deſign to dwell upon 
the miſconduct of the parties concerned, any farther than is neceſſar 
to ſhew the behaviour of the miniſtry in its true light, I Oy 
%%/ͤ (( 8 DR make 
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make every compaſſionate allowance for the infatuation of the priſo- 
ner, the falſe and criminal diſcretion of one officer, and the madneſs 
of another. I would leave the ignorant ſoldiers entirely out of the 
queſtion. | They are certainly the leaſt guilty, though they are the 
only perions who have yet ſuftered, even in the appearance of puniſh- 
ment. The fact itielf, however atrocious, is not the principal point 
to be conſidered. It might have happened, under a more regular 
government, and with guards better diſciplined than ours. The main 
queſtion is, in what manner have the miniſtry ated on this extraor- 
dinary occaſion, A general officer calls upon the king's own guard, 
then actually on duty, to reſcue him from the laws of his country 
yet at this moment he is in a ſituation no worſe, than if he had not 
committed an offence, equally enormous in a civil and military view. 
A lieutenant upon duty deſignedly quits his guard, and ſuffers it to 
be drawn out by another officer, for a purpole which he well knew 
(as we may collect from an appearance of caution which only makes 
his behaviour the more criminal) to be in the higheſt degree illegal. 
Has this gentleman been called to a Court Martial to anſwer for his 
conduct? No. Has it been cenſured ? No, Has it been in any ſhape 
inquired into ? No. Another licutenant, not upon duty, nor 
even in his regimentals, is daring enough to order out the King's 
guard, over which he had properly.no command, and engages them 
in a violation of the laws of his country, perhaps the moſt ſingular 
and extravagant that ever was attempted. What puniſhment has he 
ſuffered ? Literally none. Suppoſing he ſhould be proſecuted at com- 
mon law for the reſcue, will that circumſtance, from which the 
miniſtry can derive no merit, excuſe or juſtify their ſuffering fo fla- 
rant a breach of military diſcipline to paſs by unpuniſhed and unno- 
ticed ? Are they aware of the outrage offered to their ſoyercign, when 
his own proper guard 1s ordered out to ſtop, by main force, the ex- 
ecution of his laws? What are we to conclude from {o ſcandalous a 
neglect of their duty, but that they have other views, which can only 
be anſwered by ſecuring the attachment of the guards ? The miniſter 
would hardly be ſo cautious of offending them, if he did not mean, 
in due time, to call for their aſſiſtance. | 
With reſpect to the parties themſelves, let it be obſerved, that 
theſe gentlemen are neither young officers, nor very young men. Had 
they belonged to the unfledged race of enſigns, who infeſt our ſtreets, 
and dihonour our public place ?, it might perhaps be ſufficient to ſend 
them back to that diſcipline, trom which their parents, judging light- 
ly from the maturity of their vices, had removed them too ſoon. In 
this caſe, I am ſorry to fee, pot ſo much the folly of youth, as the 
ſpirit of the corps, and the connivance of government. I do not 
queſtion that there are many brave and worthy officers in the regi- 
ments of guards. But conſidering them as a cor ps, I fear it will be 
found that they are neither good foldiers nor good ſubjects. Far be 
it from me to inſinuate the moſt diſtant reflection upon the army. O 


| the contrary, H honour and eſteem the Profellion; ; and if theſe gen- 


tlemen 
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tlemen were better foldiers, I am ſure they would be better ſubjects. 
It is not that there is any internal vice or defect in the profeſſion it- 
ſelf, as regulated in this country, but that it is the ſpirit of this par- 
ticular corps to deſpiſe their profeſſion, and that, while they vaialy 
aſſume the lead of the army, they make it matter of impertinent 
comparilon and triumph over the braveſt troops in the world (I mean 
our marching regiments) that they indeed ſtand upon higher ground, 

and are privileged to neglect the laborious forms of milit: ary Gilciy; line 
and duty. Without dwelling longer upon a moſt invidious ſubject, I 
ſhall leave it to military men, who have [cen a ſervice mois active 
than the parade, to determine whether or no I ſpeak truth, 

How far this dangerous ſpirit has been encouraged by government, 
and to what pernicious purpoſes it may be applied hereafter, weil de- 
ſerves our molt ſerious conſideration, I know indeed, that when this 
affair happened, an affectation of alarm ran through the miniſtry. 
Something muſt be done to fave appearances. The cale was too 
flagrant to be paſſed by abſolutely without notice. But how have 
they aRed ? Inſtead of ordering the oiltcers concerned, and who, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, are alone guilty, £0 be put under arreſt and brought 


to a trial, they would have it underſtood, that they did their duty 


completely, i in confining a ſerjeant and four private ſoldiers, until they 
ſhould be demanded by the civil power; fo that while the officers, 
who ordered or permitted the thing to be done, elcape without cen- 
ſure, the poor men who obeyed thoſe orders, Who in a military 
view are no way reſponſible for what they did, and who for that 
reaſon have been diſcharged by the civil magiſtrates, are the only 
objects whom the miniſtry have thought proper to expoſe to puniſh» 
ment. They did not venture to bring even theſe men to a court 
martial, becauſe they knew their evidence would be fatal to ſome 
perſons, whom they were determined to protect. Otherwiſe, I 
doubt not, the lives of theſe unhappy, friendleſs ſoldiers would lon 
ſince have been ſacrificed without ſeruple to the ſecurity of their guil- 
ty officers. 

I have been accuſed of endeavouring to inflame the paſſions of the 
people. —Let me now appeal to their underſtanding. If there be 
any tool of adminiſtrationtion daring enough to deny theſe facts, or 
ſhameleſs enough to defend the conduct of the miniſtry, let him 
come forward. I care not under what title he appears. He ſhall 


find me ready to maintain the truth of my narrative, and the Juſtice 


of my obſervations upon it, at the hazard of my utmoſt credit with 
the public. 

Under the moſt arbitrary governments, the common adminiſtration 
of juſtice is ſuffered to take its courſe. The ſubject, though robbed 
of his ſhare in the legiſlature, is {till protected by the laws. The po- 
litical freedom of the Engliſh conſtitutien was once te pride and 


honour of an Engliſhman. The civil equality of the laws preſerved 


the property, and defended the ſafety of the ſubject. Are thele 
glorious 
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glorious privileges the birthright of the people, or are we only te- 
nants at the will of the miniſtry ? ——But, that I know there is a 
ſpirit of reſiſtance in the hearts of my countr ymen, that they value 
life, not by its conveniencies, but by the independence and dignity 
of their condition, I ſhould, at this moment, appeal only to their 
diſcretion. I ſhould perſuade them to baniſh from their minds all 
memory of what we were; I ſhould tell them this is not a time to 
remember that we were Engliſhmen ; and give it as my laſt advice, 
to make ſome early agreement with the miniſter, that ſince it has 
pleaſed him to rob us of thoſe political rights, which once diſtinguiſh- 
ed the inhabitants of a country, where honour was happineſs, he 
he would leave us at leaſt the humble, obedient ſecurity of citizens, 


and graciouſly condeſcend to protect us in our ſubmiſſion. 


. „„ FOUNIDE 


LETT EK N 


PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


S IR, 3 hd. 20, 1769. 


I Very ſincerely applaud the ſpirit with which a Lady has paid the 
debt of gratitude to her benefactor. Though I think ſhe has 
miſtaken the point, ſhe ſhews a virtue, which makes her reſpectable. 


The queſtion turned upon the perſonal generoſity or avarice of a 


man, whoſe private fortune is immenſe. 
The proofs of his munificence muſt be drawn from the * to which 


he has applied that fortune. I was not, ſpeaking of a Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, but of a rich Engliſh Duke, whoſe wealth gave him the ' 


means of doing as much good in this country, as he derived from 


his power in another; I am far from wiching to leſſen the merit of 
this ſingle benevolent action; — perhaps it is the more conſpicuous 


from ſtanding alone. All I mean to fay is, that it proves nothing 


in the preſent argument. 
JUNIUS, 


L E T- 


4 
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To his Grace the Don of Gon 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


My LORD, Fo Dec. 13, 1769. 


Find, with ſome ſurpriſe, that you are not ſupported as you de- 
ſerve. Your molt determined advocates have ſcruples about 
them, which you are unacquainted with; and, though there be no- 
thing too hazardous for your Grace to engage in, there are ſome 
things too infamous for the vileſt proſtitute of a news-paper to de- 
fend. In what other manner ſhall we account for the profound, 
ſubmiſſive lence, which you and your friends have obſerved upon a 
charge which called immediately for the cleareſt refutation, and 
would have juſtified the ſevereſt meaſures of reſentment ? I did not 
attempt to blaft your character by an indirect, ambiguous infinuation, 
but candidly ſtated to you a plain fact, which ſtruck directly at the 
integrity of a privy counſellor, of a firſt commiſſioner of the trea- 
ſury, and of a leading miniſter, who is ſuppoſed to enjoy the firſt 
ſhare in his Majeſty's confidence. In every one of theſe capacities I 
employed the moſt moderate terms to charge you with treachery to 


your Sovereign, and breach of truſt in your office. I accuſed you of 


having fold, or permitted to be fold, a patent place in the collection 
of the cuſtoms at Exeter to one Mr. Hine, who, unable or un- 
willing to depolite the whole purchaſe-money himſelf, raiſed part of 
it by contribution, and has now a certain Doctor Brooke quartered 


upon the ſalary for one hundred pounds a year.—No fale by the can- 


dle was ever conducted with greater formality.—I affirm that the 
price, -at which the place was knocked down (and which, I have 
good reaſon to think, was not leſs than three thouſand five hundred 
pounds) was, with your connivance and conſent, paid to Colonel 
Burgoyne, to reward him, I preſume, for the decency of his deport- 
ment at Preſton; or to reimburſe him, perhaps, for the fine of one 


thouſand pounds, which, for that very deportment, the Court of 


King's Bench thought proper to ſet upon him.—It is not often that 
the <hief juſtice and the prime miniſter are ſo ſtrangely at variance in 
their opinions of men and things. 8 
thank God there is not in human nature a degree of impudence 
daring enough to deny the charge I have fixed upon you. Your 
courteous ſecretary, your confidential architect, are filent as the 
Vol. II. Rrr Fare. 


* Vid: Junius Letters XXVI. and XXVII. pages 32. and 427 
77: Vol. I, | | ; 
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grave. Even Mr. Rigby's countenance fails him, He violates his 
ſecond nature, and bluſhes whenever he ſpeaks of you.—Perhaps 
the noble Colonel himſelf will relieve you. No man is more tender 
of his reputation. He is not only nice, but perfectly fore in etery 
thing that touches his honour, If any man, for example, were to 
accuſe him of taking his ſtand at a gaming-table, and watching, 
with the ſobereſt attention, for a fair opportunity of engaging a 
drunken young nobl2man at piquet, he would undoubtedly conſider 
it as an infamous aſperſion upon his character, and reſent it like a 
man of honour. —Acquitting him therefore of drawing a regular and 
ſplendid ſubſiſtance from any unworthy practices, either in his own 
houſe or elſewhere, let me aſk your Grace, for what military merits 
you have been pleaſed to reward him with a military government? 
He had a regiment of dragoons, which, one would imagine, was at 
leaſt an equivalent for any ſervices he ever performed. Beſides, he 
is but a young officer conſidering his preferment, and, excepting his 
activity at Preſton, not very conſpicuous in his profeſſion. But it 
ſeems, the fale of a civil employment was not ſufficient, and military 
governments, which were intended for the ſupport of worn out vete- 
rans, mult be thrown into the ſcale, to defray the extenfive bribery 
of a conteſted election. Are theſe the ſteps you take to ſecure to 
your ſovereign the attachment of his army? With what countenance 
dare you appear in the royal preſence, branded as you are with the 
infamy of a notorious breach of truſt? With what countenance can 
you take your ſeat at the treaſury board or in council, when you 
feel that every circulating whiſper is at your expence alone, and ſtabs 
you to the heart? Have you a fingle friend in parliament fo ſhame- 
leſs, fo thoroughly abandoned, as to undertake your defence ? You 
know, my Lord, that there is not a man in either houſe, whole 
character, however flagitious, would not be ruined by mixing his re- 
putation with yours ; and does not your heart inform you, that you 
are degraded below the condition of a man, when you are obliged 
to hear theſe inſults with ſubmiſſion, and even to thank me for my 


moderation? 


We are told, by the higheſt judicial authority, that Mr. Vaughan's 
offer to purchaſe the reverſion of a patent in Jamaica (which he was 
otherwiſe ſufficiently entitled to) amounted to a high miſdemeanour. 
Be it ſo: and if he deſerves it, let him be puniſhed. But the learn- 
ed judge might have had a fairer opportunity of diſplaying the powers 
of his eloquence. Having delivered himſelf with ſo much energy upon 
the criminal nature, and dangerous conſequences of any attempt to 
corrupt a man in your Grace's ſtation, what would he have faid te 


the miniſter himſelf, to that very privy counſellor, to that firſt com- 


miſſioner of the treaſury, who does not wait for, but impatiently 
ſolicits the touch of corruption; who employs the meaneſt of his 
creatures in theſe honourable ſervices, and, forgetting the genius and 
fidelity of his ſecretary, deſcends to apply to his houſe- builder for 
aſſiſtance! 5 . by 
COR "This 
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This affair, My lord, will do infinite credit to government, if, to 
clear your character, you ſhould think proper to bring it into the — 
of „or into the court of K&—g's B-h.—But, my lord, 
you dare-not do either, 


JUNIU 8. 


„ wi BR OD ++ 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER: 


Dec. 19, 1769. 


When the complaints of a brave and powerful people are obſerved 
to encreaſe in proportion to the wrongs they have ſuffered; when, 
inſtead of ſinking into ſubmiſſion, they are rouſed to reſiſtance, 

the time will ſoon arrive at which every inferior conſideration muſt 

yield to the ſecurity of the ſovereign, and to the general ſafety of 
the ſtate. There is a moment of difficulty and danger, at which 
flattery and falſhood can no longer deceive, and ſimplicity itfelf 
can no longer be miſled, Let us ſuppoſe it arrived, Let us ſup- 
poſe a gracious, well-intentioned prince, made ſenſible at laſt of 
the great duty he owes to his people, and of his own diſgraceful 
ſituation ; that he looks round him for aſſiſtance, and aſks for no 
advice, but how to gratify the wiſhes, and ſecure the happineſs of 
his ſubjects. In theſe circumſtances it may be matter of curious 
SPECULATION to conſider, if an honeſt man were permitted to 
approach a , king, in what terms he would addreſs himſelf to his 
Sovereign. Let it be imagined, no matter how improbable, that 
the firſt prejudice againſt his character is removed, that the cere- 
monious difficulties of an audience are ſurmounted, that he feels 
| himſelf animated by the pureſt and moſt honourable affections to 
his king and country, and that the great perſon, whom he ad- 
dreſſes, has ſpirit enough to bid him ſpeak freely, and underſtand- 
ing enough to liſten to him with attention. Unacquainted with 
the vain impertinencg of forms, he would deliver his ſentiments 
with dignity and firmneſs, but not without reſpect, 


I. 
T is the misfortune of your life, and originally the cauſe of every 
L reproach and diſtreſs, which has attended your government, that 
you ſhould never have been acquainted with the language of truth, 
until 
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until you heard it in the complaints of your people. It is not, how- 
ever, too late to correct the error of your education, We are ſtill 
inclined to make an indulgent allowance for the pernicious leſſons 
you received in your youth, and to form the moſt ſanguine hopes 
from the natural benevolence of your diſpoſition. We are far from 
thinking you capable of a direct, deliberate purpoſe to invade thuſe 
original rights of your ſubjects, on which all their civil and political 
liberties depend. Had it been poſiible for us to entertain a ſuſpicion, 
ſo diſhonourable to your character, we ſhould long ſince have adopt- 
ed a ſtile of remonſtrance very diſtant from the humility of com- 
plaint. The doctrine inculcated by our laws, That the King can 
do no Wrong, is admitted without reluctance, 'We ſeparate the 
amiable good-natured prince from the folly and treachery of his ſer- 
vants, and the private virtues of the man from the vices gf his go- 
vernment. Were it not for this juſt diſtinction, I know not whether 
your M y's condition, or that of the E ſh nation, would 
deſerve moſt to be lamented. I would prepare your mind for a fa- 
vourable reception of truth, by removing every painful, offenſive 
idea of perſonal reproach. Your ſubje&s, Sir, wiſh for nothing but 
that, as they are reaſonable and affectionate enough to ſeparate your 
perſon from your government, ſo , in your turn, ſhould diſtin- 
uiſ between the conduct, which becomes the permanent dignity of 
a k—g, and that which ſerves only to promote the temporary intereſt 
and miſerable ambition of a miniſter. | | | 
Vou aſcended the throne with a declared, and, I doubt not, a fin. 
cere reſolution of giving univerſal ſatisfaction to your ſubjects. You 
found them pleaſed with the novelty of a young prince, whoſe coun- 
tenance promiſed even more than his words, and loyal to you not 
only from principle, but paſſion. It was not a cold profeſſion of al- 
legiance to the firſt magiſtrate, but a partial, animated attachment 
to a favourite prince, the native of their country. They did not. 
wait to examine your conduct, nor to be determined by experience, 
but gave you a generous credit for the future bleſſings of your reign, 
and paid you in advance the deareſt tribute of their affections. Such, 
Sir, was once the diſpoſition of a people, who now ſurround your 
* throne with reproaches and complaints. Do juſtice to yourſelf. 
i Baniſh from your mind thoſe unworthy opinions with which ſome in- 
tereſted perſons have laboured to poſſeſs you. Diſtruſt the men, who 
tell you that the Engliſh are naturally light and inconſtant ;—that 
they complain without a cauſe. Withdraw your confidence equally 
| from all parties; from miniſters, favourites, and relations; and let 
1 there be one moment in your life in which you have conſulted your 
| own underſtanding. 9 05 a 
| When you affectedly renounced the name of Engliſhman, believe 
| me, Sir, you were perſuaded to pay a very ill- judged compliment to 
| one part of your ſubjects, at the expence of another. While the. 
natives of Scotland are not in actual rebellion, they are undoubtedly 
intitled to protection; nor do I mean to condemn the policy of prring | 
. c oine 
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ſome encouragement to the novelty of their affections for the houſe 
of Hanover. I am ready to hope for every thing from their new- 
born zeal, and from the future ſteadineſs of their allegiance. But 
hitherto they have no claim to your favour. To honour them with 
a determined predilection and confidence, in excluſion of your Engliſh 
ſubjects, who placed your family, and, in ſpite of treachery and re- 
bellion, have ſupported it upon the t----- ne, is a miſtake too groſs, 
even for the unſuſpecting generoſity of youth. In this error we ſee a 
capital violation of the moſt obvious rules of policy and prudence. 
We trace it, however, to an original bias in your education, and are 
ready to allow for your inexperience. 

To the fame early influence we attribute it, that you have deicend- 

ed to take a ſhare not only in the narrow views and intereſts of par- 
ticular perſons, but in the fatal malignity of their paſfions. At your 
acceſſion to the throne, the whole ſyſtem of government was altered, 
not from wiſdom or deliberation, but becauſe it had been adopted by f 
your predeceſſor. A little, perſonal motive of pique and reſentment 
was ſufficient to remove the ableſt ſervants of the crown; but it is 
not in this country, Sir, that ſuch men can be diſhonoured by the 
frowns of a k- They were diſmiſſed, but could not be diſgraced. 
Without entering into a minuter diſcuſſion of the merits of the peace, 
we may obſerve, in the imprudent hurry with which the firſt over- 
tures from France were accepted, in the conduct of the negotiation, 
and terms of the treaty, the ſtrongeſt marks of that precipitate ſpirit 
of conceſſion, with which a certain part of your ſubjects have been 
at all times ready to purchaſe a peace with the natural enemies of 
this country. On your part we are ſatisfied that every thing was 
honourable and ſincere, and if E- d was fold to F----e, we doubt 
not that your M----y was equally betrayed. The conditions of the 
peace were matter of grief and ſurpriſe to your ſubjects, but not the 
immediate cauſe of their preſent diſcontent. | 

„ .  Hitherto, Sir, you had been facriiced to the prejudices and 

paſſions of others, With what hrmneſs will you bear the mention 
of your own ? 

A man, not very honourably diſtinguiſhed in the world, commen- 
ces a formal attack upon your favourite, conſidering g nothing, but how 
he might beſt expoſe his perſon and principles to deteſtation, and the 
national character of his countrymen to contempt. The natives f 
that country, Sir, are as much diſtinguiſned by a peculiar character 

as by your M y's favour, Like another choſen people, they have 
been conducted into the Land of Plenty, where they find themſelves 
effectually marked, and divided from mankind. There is hardly a pe- 
riod, at which the moſt irregular character may not be redeemed. 
The miſtakes of one ſex find a retreat in patriotiſm; thoſe of the 
other in devotion. Mr. Wilkes brought with him into politics the 
ſame liberal ſentiments by which his private conduct had been directed, 
and ſeemed to think, that, as there are few excefſes, in which an 
Engliſh gentleman may not be petting» to indulge,. the fame rn. 
tude 
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tude was allowed him in the choice of his political principles, and in 
the ſpirit of maintaining them.—T mean to ſtate, not entirely to de- 
fend his conduct. In the earneſtneſs of his zeal, he ſuffered ſome un- 
warrantable infinuations to eſcape him. He ſaid more than moderate 
men would juſtify; but not enough to entitle him to the honour of 
your M y's perſonal reſentment. The rays of r—l indignation, 
collected upon him, ferved only to illuminate, and could not conſume, 
Animated by the favour of the people on one ſide, and heated by per- 
ſecution on the other, his views and ſentiments changed with his ſitu- 
ation. Hardly ſerious at firſt, he is now an enthuſiaſt. The coldeſt 
bodies warm with oppoſition, tlie hardeſt ſparkle in colliſion. There 
is a holy miſtaken zeal in politics as well as religion. By perſuading 
others, we convince ourſelves, The paſſions are engaged, and create 
a maternal affection in the mind, which forces us to love the cauſe for 
which we ſuffer, —Is this a contention worthy of a K—? Are you 


not ſenſible how much the meanneſs of the caule gives an air of ridicule 


to the ſerious difficulties into which you have been betrayed ? The 
deſtruction of one man has been now, for many years, the ſole object 
of your government, and if there can be any thing ſtill more diſ- 
graceful we have ſeen, for ſuch an objeQ, the utmolt influence of the 
executive power and every miniſterial artifice exerted without ſucceſs, 
Nor can you ever ſucceed, unleſs he ſhould be imprudent enough to 
forfeit the protection of thoſe laws, to which. you owe your n, or 
unleſs your miniſters ſhould perſuade you to make it a queſtion of force 
alone, and try the whole ſtrength of government in oppoſition to the 
people. The leſſons he has received from experience will probably 
guard him from ſuch exceſs of folly; and in your M y's virtues 
we find an unqueſtionable aſſurance that no illegal violence will be 
attempted. 

Far from ſuſpecting you of ſo horrible a deſign, we would attribute 
the continued violation of the laws, and even this laſt enormous attack 
upon the vital principles of the conſtitution, to an ill-adviſed, un- 
worthy, perſonal reſentment. From one falle ſtep you have been be- 
trayed into another, and as the cauſe was unworthy of you, your 
miniſters were determined that the prudence of the execution ſhould 
correſpond with the wiſdom and dignity of the deſign, They have 


reduced you to the neceſſity of chooſing out of a yariety of difficul- 


ties; to a ſituation ſo unhappy, that you can neither do wrong with- 
out ruin, nor right without affliction, Theſe worthy ſervants have 
undoubtedly given you many ſingular proofs of their abilities. Not 
contented with making Mr. Wilkes a man of importance, they have 
judiciouſly transferred the queſtion from the rights and intereſts of one 
man to the moſt important rights and intereſts of the people, and 
forced your ſubjects from wiſhing well to the cauſe of an individual, 
to unite with him in their own. Let them proceed as they bave be- 
gun, and your M y need not doubt that the cataſtrophe will da 
no 6 difhanger to the conduct of the piece, 8 
The 
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The circumſtances to which you are reduced will not admit of a 
compromiſe with the Engliſh nation. Undeciſive, qualifying meaſures 
will diſgrace your government ſtill more than open violence, and, 
without fatisfying the people, will excite their contempt. They bas 
too much underſtanding and ſpirit to accept of an indirect ſatisfuction 
for a direct injury. Nothing leſs than a repeal, as formal as the re- 
ſolution itſelf, can heal the wound, which has been given to the con- 
ſtitution, nor will any thing leſs be accepted. I can readily believe 


that there is an influence ſufficient to recal that pernicious vote, The- 


h— of undoubtedly conſider their duty to the cn as para- 
mount to all other obligations. To vs they are only indebted for 
an accidental exiſtence, and have juſtly transferred their gratitude 
from their parents to their bene factors; from thoſe who gave them 
birth, to the miniſter, from whole benevolence they derive the com- 
forts and pleaſures of their political lite ;—who has taken the tender- 
eſt care of their infancy, relieves, their neceſſities without offending 
their delicacy, and has given them, what they value moſt, a virtu- 
ous education. But, it it were pollible for their integrity to be de- 
graded to a condition ſo me 2rd obict, that, compared with it, the 
preſent eſtimation they ſtaud i is a tate of honour and reſpect, con- 
ſider, Sir, in what manner you will afterwards proceed, Can 
conceive that the people of this country will long fubmit to be go- 
verned by ſo flexible a h— of It is not in the nature of human 
ſociety, that any form of government, in ſuch circumſtances, can 
long be preſerved. In ours the general contempt of the people is as 
fatal as their deteſtation. Such, I am perſuaded, would be the ne- 
ceſſary effect of any baſe conceſſion made by the preſent h— of 
and, as a qualifying meaſure would not be accepted, it remains for 
you to decide whether you will, at any hazard, ſupport a let of men, 
who have reduced you to this unhappy dilemms, or whether you will 
gratify the united wiſhes of the whole people of England by diſſolving 
the p 
Taking it for granted, as I do very ſincerely, that you have per- 
ſonally no deſign againſt the conſtitution, nor any views inconſiſtent 
with the good of your ſubjects, I think you cannot helitate long upon 
the choice, which it equally concerns your intereſt, and your konour 
to adopt. On one fide, you hazard the affections of all your Engliſh 
ſubjects; you relinquith every hope of repoſe to yourſelf, and you en- 
danger the eſtabliſhment of your family for ever. . All this you ven- 
ture for no object whatſoever, or for ſuch an object, as it would be 


an affront to you to name. Men of ſenſe will examine your conduct 


with ſuſpicion ; while thoſe who are incapable of comprehending to 
what degree they are injured, afflict you with clamours equally inſo- 
lent and unmeaning. Suppoſing it poſlible that no fatal ſtruggle 
ſhould enſue, you determine at once to be unhappy, without the hope 
of a compenſation either from intereſt or ambition. If an E h 
k— be hated or diſpiſed, he m/t be unhappy ; and this perhaps is 
the only political truch, which he ought to be convinced of without 

experiment, 
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experiment. But if the Engliſh people ſhould no longer confine their 
reſentment to a ſubmiſſive repreſentation of their wrongs; if, follows 
ing the glorious example of their anceſtors, they ſhould no longer ap- 
peal to the creature of the conſtitution, but to that high Being, who 
gave them the rights of humanity, whoſe gifts it were ſacrilege to 
ſurrender, let me aſk you, Sir, upon what part of your ſubjects would 
you rely for aſſiſtance? 

The people of I—1—d have been uniformly plundered and oppreſ- 
ſed. In return, they give you every day freth marks of their reſent- 
ment. They diſpiſe the miſerable governor you have ſent them, be- 
cauſe he is the creature of lord Bute ; nor is it from any natural con- 
fuſton in their ideas, that they are fo ready to confound the original 
of a k— with the diſgraceful repreſentation of him. 

The diſtance of the Colonies would make it impoſſible for them to 
take an active concern in your affairs, if they were as well affected to 
your government as they once pretended to be to your perſon. They 
were ready enough to diſtinguiſh between %% and your miniſters, 
They complained of an act of the legiſlature, but traced the origin 
of it no higher than to the ſervants of the c—n : They pleaſed them- 
ſelves with the hope that their S—r—n, if not favourable to their 
cauſe, at leaſt was impartial. The deciſive, perſonal part you took 
againſt them, has effectually baniſhed that firſt diſtinfion from their 
minds. They conſider you as united with your ſervants againſt 
A—r—a, and know how to diſtinguiſh the S—r—n and a venal 
p——t on one ſide, from the real ſentiments of the Engliſh people 
on the other. Looking forward to independance, they might poſſi- 
bly receive you for their kg; but if ever you retire to A—r—a, be 
aſſured they will give you ſuch a covenant to digeſt, as the preſbytery 
of Scotlind would have been aſhamed to offer to Charles the Second. 
They left their native land in ſearch of freedom, and found it in a 
deſart. Divided as they are into a thouſand forms of policy and re- 
ligion, there is one point in which they all agree: they equally deteſt 
the pageantry of a k—g, and the ſupercilious hypocriſy of a biſhop. 
It is not then from the alienated affections of -d or A—r—a, 
that you can reaſonably look for aſſiſtance ; ſtill leſs from the people 
of E—l—d9, who are actually contending for their rights, and in this 
great queſtion, are parties againſt you, You are not however, deſti- 
tute of every appearance of ſupport: You have all the Jacobites, 
Nonjurors, Roman Catholics, and Tories of this country, and all 
S- -d without exception. Conſidering from what family you are 
deſcended, the choice of your friends has been ſingularly directed; and 
truly, Sir, if you had not loſt the whig intereſt of England, I ſhould 
admire your dexterity in turning the hearts of your enemies. Is it 
poſſible for you to place any conlidence in men, who, before they 
are faithful to you, muſt renounce every opinion, and betray every 
principle, both in church and ſtate, which they inherit from their an- 
_ ceſtors, and are confirmed in by their education? whoſe numbers are 


ſo inconſiderable, that they have long ſince been obliged to give up 
; | | the 
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the principles and language which diſtinguiſhed them as a party, and 
to fight under the banners of their enemics ? Their zeal begins with 
hypocriſy, and mult conclude in treachery. At fiiſt they deceive ; at 
laſt they betray. | 
As to the Scotch, I muſt ſuppoſe your heart and unde: ſtanding fo 
biaſſed, from your earlieſt infancy, in their favour, that nothing leſs 
than your owz misfortunes can undeceive you. You will not accept 
of the uniform experience of your anceſtors ; and ben once a man 
is determined to believe, the very abſurdity of the doctrine confirms 
him in his faith. A bigotted underſtanding can draw a proof of at- 
tachment to the houſe of H---n---r from a notorious zeal for the houſe 
of Stuart, and find an earneſt of future loyalty in toriner rebellions. 
Appearances are however in their favour; ſo ſtiongly indeed, that 
one would think they had forgotten that you are their lawful k---, 
\ and had n iſtaken you for a pretender to the c- n. Let it be ad- 
mitted then that the Scotch are as ſincere in their preſent profeſſions, 
as if you were in reality not an Engliſhman, but a Briton of the 
North, you would not be the firſt p---ce of their native country a- 
— whom they have rebelled, nor the firſt whom they have baſely 
etrayed. Have you forgotten, Sir, or has your favourite concealed 
from you that part of our hiſtory, when the unhappy Charles (and 
he too had private virtues) fled from the open avowed indignation of 
his Engliſh ſubjects, and ſurrendered himſelf at diſcretion to the good 
faith of his own countrymen, Without looking for ſupport in their 
affections as ſubjects, he applied only to their honour as gentlemen, for 
protection. They received him as they would your M----y, with 
bows, and ſmiles, and falſchood, and kept him until they had ſettled 
their bargain with the Engliſh parliament ; then baſely fold their na- 
tive k---- to the vengeance of his enemies. This, Sir, was not the 
act of a few traitors, but the deliberate treachery of a Scotch parlia- 
ment repreſenting the nation. A wiſe p---ce might draw from it two 
leſſons of equal utility to himſelf. On one ſide he might learn to dread 
the undiſguiſed reſentment of a generous people, who dare openly af- 
ſert their rights, and who, in a juſt cauſe, are ready to meet their 
8———— n in the field. On the other ſide, he would be taught to ap- 
prehend ſomething far more formidable; -- a fawning treachery, 
apainſt which no prudence can guard, no courage can defend. The 
injudicious ſmiles upon the cheek would warn him of the canker in the 
heart. | 
From the uſes, to which one part of the army has been too fre- 
quently applied, you have ſome reaſon to expect, that there are no 
ſervices they would refuſe. Here too we trace the partiality of your 
underſtanding. You take the ſenſe of the army from the conduct of 
the guards, with the ſame juſtice with which you colle& the ſenſe of 
the people from the repreſentations of the miniſtry. Your marching 
regiments, Sir, will not make the guards their example either as 
ſoldiers or ſubjets. They feel and reſent, as they ought to 
do, that invariable, undiſtinguiſhing favour with which the guards 
Vol. II. Sif 7 are 
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are treated; while thoſe gallant troops, by whom every hazardous, 
every laborious ſervice is performed, are left to periſh in garriſons a- 
broad, or pine in quarters at home, neglected and forgotten. If they 
had no ſenſe of the great original duty they owe their country, their 
reſentment would operate like patriotiſm, and leave your cauſe to be 
detended by thoſe to whom you have laviſhed the rewards and honours 
of their profeſſion. The pretorian bands, enervated and debauched 
as they were, had ſtill ſtrength enough to awe the Roman pppulace: 
but when the diſtant legions took the alarm, they marched to Rome, 
and gave away the empire. 

On this ſide then, which ever way you turn your eyes, you ſee no- 
thing but perplexity and diſtreſs. You may determine to ſupport the 
very miniſtry who have reduced your affairs to this deplorable ſitu- 
ation: you may ſhelter yourlelf under the forms of* a t, and 
jet your people at defiance, But be aſſured, Sir, that ſuch a reſo- 
jution would be as imprudent as it would be odious. If it did not 
immediately ſhake your eſtabliſhment, it would rob you of your peace 
of mind tor ever, 

On the other, how different is the proſpect! How eaſy, how ſafe 
and honourable is the path before you! The Engliſh nation declare 

they are grolsly injured by their repreſentatives, and ſolicit your M 
to exert your lawful prerogative, and give them an opportunity of 
recalling a truſt, which, they find, has been ſo ſcandalouſly abuſed. 
You are not to be told that the power of the h—— of —— is not 
original, but delegated to them for the welfare of the people, from 
whom they received it. A queſtion of right ariſes between the con- 
ſtiruent and the repreſentative body. By what authority ſhall it be 
decided? Will your M—— intertere in a queſtion in which you have 
properly no immediate concern? It would be a ſtep equally odious 

and unneceſſary. Shall the lords be called upon to determine the 
rights and privileges. of the commons? They cannot do it without a 
flagrant breach of the conſtitution. Or will you refer it to the jud- 
ges? They have often told your anceſtors, that the law of parlia- 
ment is above them. What party then remains but to leave it to 
the people to determine for themſelves? They alone are injured; 
and ſince there is no ſuperior power to which the cauſe can be refer- 
red, they alone ought to determine. 

I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious argument upon a ſub- 
je& already ſo diſcuſſed, that inſpiration could hardly throw a new 
light upon it. There are, however, two points of view, in which it 
par ticularly imports your M—— to conſider the late proceedings of 
the h— of ——. By depriving a ſabject of his birthright, they have 
attributed to their own vote an authority equal to an act of the whole 
legiſlature ; and, tho' perhaps not with the ſame motives, have ſtrict- 
ly followed the example of the long parliament, which firſt declared 
the regal office uſeleſs, and ſoon after, with as little ceremony, dif- 
folved the houſe of lords. The fame pretended power, which robs 
an Evgliſh fubje& of his birthright, may rob an Engliſh k— of his 

| n 
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e— n. In another view, the reſolution of the h— of ——, appa- 
rently not ſo dangerous to your M „ Is ſtill more alarming to your 
people. Not contented with diveſting one man of his right, they have 
arbitrarily conveyed that right to another, They have ſet alide a 
return as illegal, without daring to cenſure thoſe officers who were 
particularly apprized of Mr. Wilkes's incapacity, not only by the de- 
claration of the.h „but expreſly by the writ directed to them, 
and who nevertheleſs returned him as duly elected. They have re- 
jected the majority of votes, the only criterion by which our laws 
judge of the ſenſe of the people; they have transferred the right of 
election from the collective to the repreſentative body; and by theſe 
acts, taken ſeparately or together, they have eſſentially altered the 
original conſtitution of the h— of ——, Verled, as your M—— 
undoubtedly is, in the Engliſh hiſtory, it cannot eaſily eſcape you, 
how much it is your intercſt, as well as your duty to prevent one of 
the three eſtates from encroaching upon the province of the other 
two, or aſſuming the authority of them all. When once they have 
departed from the great conſtitutional line, by which all their pro- 
ceedings ſhould be directed, who will anſwer for their future modera- 
tion ? Or what aſſurance will they give you, that, when they have 
trampled upon their equals, they will ſubmit to a ſuperior ? Your 
M—— may learn hereafter, how nearly the ſlave and tyrant are 
allied, 

Some of your council, more candid than the reſt, admit the aban- 
doned profligacy of the preſent h— of ——, but oppoſe their diſſo- 
lution upon an opinion, I confeſs not very unwarrantable, that their 
ſucceſſors would be equally at the diſpoſal of the treaſury. I cannot 
perſuade myſelf that the nation will have profited fo little by experi- 
ence. But if that opinion were well founded, you might then grati- 
fy our wiſhes at an ealy rate, and appeaſe the preſent clamour againſt 
your government without offering any material injury to the favourite 
cauſe of corruption. 

You have ſtill an honourable part to act. The affections of your 
ſubjects may (till be recovered. But before you ſubdue heir hearts, 
you muſt gain a noble victory over your own. Dilcard thoſe little 
perſonal reſentments which have too long directed your public conduct. 
Pardon this man the remainder of his puniſhment, and if refentment 
{till prevails, make it, waat it ſhould have been long ſince, an act, 
not of mercy, but contempt. He will ſoon fall back into his natu- 
ral ſtation, —a ſilent ſenator, and hardly ſupporting the weekly elo- 

quence of a news paper. The gentle breath of peace would leave 
him on the ſurface, neglected and unremoved. It is only the tempeſt 
that lifts him from his place, | 

Without conſulting your miniſter, call together your whole coun- 
eil. Let it appear to the public that you can determine and act for 
yourſelf. Come forward to your people. Lay aſide the wretched 
{qrmalities of a K , and ſpeak to your ſubjects with the ſpirit of a 
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man, and in the language of a gentleman, Tell them you have been 
fatally deceived, The acknowledgment will be no diſgrace, but 
rather an honour to your underſtanding. Tell them you are deter- 
mined to remove every cauſe of complaint againſt your government; 
that you will give your confidence to no man who does not poſleſs 
the confidence of your ſubjects; and you will leave it to themſelves 
to determine, by their conduct at a future election, whether or no it 
be in reality the general ſenſe of the nation, that their rights have 
been arbitrarily invaded by the preſent h----- of -=+----, and the 
conſtitution betrayed. They will then do juſtice to their repreſen- 
tatives and to themſelves, 

Theſe ſentiments, Sir, and the ſtile they are conveyed in, may 
be offenſive, perhaps, becauſe they are new to you, Accuſtomed to 
the language of courtiers, you meaſure their affections by the vehe- 
mence of their expreſſions ; and when they only praiſo you indirectly, 
you admire their ſincerity. But this is not a time to trifle with your 
fortune. They deceive you, Sir, who tell you that you have many 
friends, whoſe affections are founded upon a principle of perſonal at- 
tachment. The firſt foundation of friendſhip is not the power of 
conferring benefits, but the equality with which they are received, 
and 72ay be returned. The fortune which made you a K fors 
bade you to have a friend. It is a law of nature which cannot be 
violated with impunity, The miſtaken p-----e, who looks for friend- 
ſhip, will find a favourite, and in that favourite the ruin of his af- 
fairs. 

The people of E—gl—d are loyal to the Houſe of Ha—ver, not 
from a vain preference of one family to another, but from a convic- 
tion that the eſtabliſhment of that family was neceſſary to the ſupport 
of their civil and religious liberties. This, Sir, is a principle of alle- 
giance equally folid and rational, fit for Engliſhmen to adopt, and 
well worthy of your M—y's encouragement. We cannot long be 
deluded by nominal diſtinctions. The name of Stuart, of itſelf, is 
only contemptible ;—armed with the ſovereign authority, their prin- 
ciples were formidable. The Prince, who imitates their conduct, ſhould 
be warned by their example ; aud while he plumes himſelf upon the 
ſecurity of his title to the crown, ſhould remember, that as it was 
acquired by one revolution, it may. be loſt by another, 
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Believe there is no man, however indifferent about the intereſts 

of his country, who will not readily confeſs that the lituation, 

to which we are now reduced, whether it has ariſen from the vio- 
lence of faction, or from an arbitrary ſyſtem of government, juſti- 
fies the moſt melancholy apprehenſions, and calls for the exertion of 
whatever wiſdom or vigour is left among us. The K—'s anſwer to 
the Remonſtrance of the city of London, and the meaſures ſince 
adopted by the miniſtry, amount to a plain declaration, that the 
principle, on which Mr. Luttrell was ſeated in the houſe of com- 
mons, is to be ſupported in all its conſequences, and carried to 
its utmoſt extent. The ſame ſpirit, which violated the freedom of 
election, now invades the declaration and bill of rights, and threa- 
tens to puniſh the ſubject for exercifing a privilege, hitherto undiſ- 
puted, of petitioning the crown. The grievances of the people are 
aggravated by inſults; their complaints not merely diſregai ded, but 
checked by authority; and every one of thoſe acts, ag.inſt which 
they remonſtrated, confirmed by the K—'s deciſive approbation. 
At ſuch a moment, no honeſt man will remain filent or inactive. 
However diſtinguiſhed by rank or property, in the rigbts of freedom 
we are all equal, As we are all Engliſhmea, the leaſt conſiderable 
man amongſt us has an intereſt, equal to the proud: ict nobleman in 
the laws and conſtitution of his count: /, and is equally called upon 
to make a generous contribution in ſupport of them ;—whether it be 
the heart to conceive, the underſtanding to direct, or the hand to 
execute. It is a common cauſe, in wiich we are all intereſted, in 
which we ſhould all be engaged. Tue man who deſerts it at this 
alarming criſis, is an enemy to bis country, and, what I think of 
infinitely leſs value, a traitor to his - n. The ſubje&t who is 
truly loyal to the chief magittraie, will neither adviſe nor ſubmit to 
arbitrary meaſures. The city of London have given an example, 
which, I doubt not, will be followed by the whole kingdom. The 
noble ſpirit of the metropolis i is the life blood of the ſtate, collected 
at the heart: from that point it circulates, with health and vigour, 
through every artery of the conſtitution. The time is come, when 
the body of the Engliſh people mult aſſert their own cauſe : conſcious 
_ of their ſtrength, and animated by a ſenſe of their duty, they will 

not ſurrender their birthright to miniſters, parliaments, or kings. 

The city of London have expreſſed their ſentiments with freedom 
and firmneſs; they have ſpoken truth boldly; and, in whatever 
light their Remonſtrance may be repreſented by courtiers I defy the 


moſt 
1 Vide Letter XXX. by Junius page 222 iu 2 I. 


this is a ſeaſon for compliments. Our gracious 
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moſt ſubtle lawyer in this country to point out a ſingle inſtance, in 
which they have exceeded the truth. Even that aſſertion, which we 
are told is moſt offenſive to parliament, in the theory of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, is ſtrictly true. If any part of the repreſentative bod: 7 
be not chofen by the people, that part vitiates and corrupts the 


whole. If there be a defect in the repreſentation of the people, that 


power, which alone is equal to the making of laws in this country, 
is not complete, aud the acts of parliament under tl at circumſtance, 
are not the acts of a pure and entire legiſlature. I ſpeak of the the- 
ory of our conſtitution; and whatever difficulties or inconveniencies 
may attend the practice, I am ready to maintain, that, as far as the 


fact deviates from the principle, ſo far the practice is vicious and cor- 


rupt. I have not heard a queſtion raiſed upon any other part of the 
Remonſtrance. That the principle, on which the Middleſex Election 
was determined, is more pernicious in its effects, than either the levy- 
ing of ſhip-money by Charles the Firſt, or the ſuſpending power af- 
famed by his fon, will hardly be diſputed by any man who under- 
ſtands or wiſhes well to the Engliſh conſtitution. It is not an act of 
open violence done by the King, or any direct and palpable breach 
of the laws attempted by his miniſter, that can ever endanger the 
l;berties of this country. Againſt ſuch a King or miniſter the people 
would immediately take the alarm, and all parties unite to oppoſe 
him, The laws may be groſsly violated in particular inſtances, with- 
out any direct attack upon the whole ſyſtem. Facts of that kind 
ſtand alone; they are attributed to neceſſity, not defended upon 
principle. We can never be really in danger, until the forms of 
parliament are made uſe of to deſtroy the ſubſtance of our civil and 
political liberties ;----until parliament itſelf betrays its truſt, by con- 
tributing to eſtabliſh new principles of government, and employing 
the very weapons, committed to it by the collective body, to ſtab the 
conſtitution. 

As for tlie terms of the Remonſtrance, I preſume it will not be 
affirmed, by any perſon leſs poliſhed than a gentleman uſher, that 
— indeed is 
abundantly civil to himſelf. Inſtead of an Anſwer to a Petition, 
his very gracefully pronounces his own panegyric; and I 
conteis, that, as far as his perſonal behaviour, or the royal purity of 
his intentions is concerned, the truth of thoſe declarations, which the 
miniſter has drawn up for his maſter, cannot decently be diſputed. 
In every other reſpect, I affirm that they are abſolutely unſupported, 


either in argument or fact. I muſt add too, that ſuppoſing the 


Speech were otherwiſe unexceptionable, it is not a direct Anſwer to 
the Petition of the city. His —— is pleaſed to ſay, that he 
is always ready to receive the requeſts of his ſubjects ; yet the ſherifis 
were twice ſent back with an excuſe, and it was certainly debated 
in council whether or no the magiſtrates of the city of London 
fhould be admitted to an audience. Whether the Remonſtrance, be 
er be not injurious to parliament, is the very queſtion between the 

parlia: 
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parliament and the people, and ſuch a queſtion, as cannot be decided 
by the aſſertion of a third party, however reſpectable. That the 
petitioning for a diſſolution of parliament is irreconcilable with the 
principles of the conſtitution is a new doctrine, is N y per- 
haps has not been informed, that the Houſe of commons themſelves 
have, by a formal relolution, admitted it to be the right of the ſub- 
jet. His proceeds to aſſure us that he bas made the laws 
the rule of his conduct. — Was it in ordering or permitting his 
miniſters to apprehend Mr. Wilkes by a general warrant ? Was 
it in ſuffering his miniſters to revive the obſolete maxim of 72//191 tems 
pus to rob the Duke of Portland of his property, and thereby give a 
deciſive turn to a county election? Was it in erecting a chamber 
conſultation of ſurgeons with authority to examine into and ſuperſede 
the legal verdict of a jury? Or did his ———- conſult the laws 
of this country, when he permitted his ſecretary of ſtate, to declare, 
that, whenever the civil magiſtrate is trifled with, a military force 
muſt be ſent for, withorrt the delay of a moment, and eſſectually em- 
ployed? Or was it in the barbarous exactnels, with which this ille- 
gal, inhuman doctrine was carried into executich !?—If his ———: 
had recollected theſe facts, I think he would never have fuid, at leaſt 
with any reference to the meaſures of his government, that he had 


made the laws the rule of his conduct. To talk of prejerving the af- 
fections or relying on the ſupport of his ſubjects while he continues to 


act upon theſe principles, is indeed paying a compliment to their lov- 
alty, which I hope they have too much ſpirit and underſtandir; 
to deſerve. 

His „we are told, is not only punctual in the performance 
of his own duty, but careful not to aſſume any of thoſe powers w lich 
the conſtitution has placed i in other hands, Admitting this laſt afſer- 
tion to be ſtrictly true, it is no way to the purpoſe. The city of 
London have not deſired the —— to aſſume a power placed in other 
hands. If they had, I ſhould hope to ſee the perfon, who dared to 
. preſent ſuch a petition, immediately impeached. They ſolicit their 
— to exert that conſtitutional authority, which the laws have 
veſted in him for the benefit of bis ſubjects. They call upon him to 
make uſe of his lawful prerogative in a caſe, which our laws cvidently 
ſuppoſed might happen, ſince they have provided for it by truſting the 
Sovereign with a diſcretionary power to diffolve the parliament, This 
requeſt will, I am confident, be ſupported by remonſtrances from all 
parts of the kingdom. His Will find at laſt, that this is the 
ſenſe of his people, and that it is not his intcreſt to ſupport either 

miniſtry or parliament, at the hazard of a breach with the co}- 
lective body of his ſubjects.— That he is the king of a free people is 
indeed his greateſt glory. That he may long continue the king of 
a free people, is the ſecond with that amimates my heart The fiiſt 
is, THAT THE PEOPLE MAY BE FREE. 


JUNIUS. 


Fide Letters XXXII. and XXXIII. by Junius, og 292 and 
543 Fel. I. and Letter XXXIV. in Fel. II. 2. 2 
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To the Right Honourable Lord MANSFIELD. 


My Lon p, Nov. 14, 1770. 


HE appearance of this letter will attract the curioſity of the 
public, and command even your lordſhip's attention. I am 


conſiderably in your debt, and ſhall endeavour, once for all, to ba- 


lance the Account. Accept of this addreſs, my lord, as a prologue 
to more important ſcenes, in which you will probably be called upon 
to act or ſuffer. 

You will not queſtion my veracity, when I aſſure you that it has 
not been owing to any particular reſpect for your perſon that I have 
abſtained from you ſo long. Beſides the diſtreſs and danger with 
which the preſs is threatened, when your lordſhip is party, and. the 
party is to be judge, I confels I have been deterred by the difficulty 
of the taſk, Our language has no term of reproach, the mind has 
no idea of deteſtation, which has not already been happily applied ta 
you, and exhauſted. —Awple juſtice has been done by abler pens than 


ming to the ſeparate merits of your life and character. Let it be my 


humble office to collect the ſcattered ſweets, till their united virtue 
tortures the ſenſe. 

Permit me to begin with paying a juſt tribute to Scotch ſincerity, 
wherever I find it. I own I am not apt ta confide in the profeſſions 
of gentlemen of that country, and when they ſmile, I feel an invo- 
luntary emotion to guard myſelf againſt miſchief, With this general 
opinion of an ancient nation, I always thought it much to your lord- 
ſhip's honour, that, in your earlier days, you were but little infected 


with the prudence of your country. You had ſome original attach- 


ments, which you took every proper opportunity to acknowledge. 
The liberal ſpirit of youth prevailed over your native diſcretion, Your 
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zeal in the cauſe of an unhappy prince was expreſſed with the ſince 

rity of wine, and ſome of the ſolemnities of religion. This, I con- 
ceive, is the molt amiable point of view, in which your character has 
appeared, Like an honeſt man, you took that part in politics, which. 
might have been expected, from your birth, education, country, and 
connexions. There was ſomething generous in your attachment to the 
baniſhed houſe of Stuart. We lament the miſtakes of a good man, 
and do not begin to deteſt him until he affects to renounce his principles. 


Why did you not adhere to that loyalty you once profeſſed ? Why did 


you not follow the example of your worthy brother ? With him, you 
might have ſhared in the honour of the Pretender's confidence—with 
him you might have preſerved the integrity of your character, and Eng- 
tand, I think, might have ſpared you without regret.—Your friends 
will fay, perhaps, that although you deſerted the fortune of your liege 
lord, you have adhered firmly to the principles which drove his father 
from the throne that without openly ſupporting the perſon, you 


dave done ellential ſervice to the cauſe, and conſoled yourſelf for the 


loſs of a favourite family, by reviving and eſtabliſhing the maxims of 
their government. This is the way, in which a Scotchman's under- 
ſtanding corrects the error of his heart.—My lord, I acknowledge the 
truth of the defence, and can trace it through all your conduct. I ſee, 
through your whole life, one uniform plan to enlarge the power of the 
crown, at the expence of the liberty of the ſubject. To this object, 
your thoughts, words and actions have been conſtantly directed. In 
contempt or ignoranee of the common law of England, you have 
made it your ſtudy to introduce into the court, where you preſide, 
maxims of juriſprudence unknown to Engliſhmen, The Roman code, 
the law of nations, and the opinion of foreign civilians, are your 
perpetual theme ;—but who ever heard you mention magna charta or 
the bill of rights with approbation or reſpect? By ſuch treacherous 
arts, the noble ſimplicity and free ſpirit of our Saxon laws were firſt 


corrupted. The Norman conqueit was not complete, until Norman 


Jawyers had introduced their laws, and reduced flavery to a ſyſtem.— 
This one leading principle directs your interpretation of the laws, and 
accounts for your treatment of jurics. It is not in political queſtions 
only (for there the courtier might be forgiven) but let the cauſe be 
what it may, your underſtanding is equally on the rack, either to con- 
tract the power of the jury, or to miſſead their judgment. For the 
truth of this aſſertion, I appeal to the doctrine you delivered in lord 
Groſvenor's cauſe, An action for criminal convertation being brought 
by a peer againſt a prince of the blood, you were daring enough to 


tell the jury that, in ſtæing the damages, they were to pay no regard 


to the quality or fortune of the parties; — that it was a trial between 
A and B- that they were to conſider the offence in a moral light on- 
ly, and give no greater damages to a peer of the realm, thau to the 
meaneſt mechanic. I ſhall not attempt to refute a doctrine, Which, 
i it was meant for law, carries falſchood and abſurdity upon the face 
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of it; but, if it was meant for a declaration of your political creed, 
is clear and conſiſtent. Under an arbitrary government, all ranks and 
diſtinctions are confounded. The honour of a nobleman is no more 
conſidered than the reputation of a peaſant, for, with different live- 
ries, they are equally flaves, | 
Even in matters of private property, we ſce the ſame byaſs and in- 
clination to depart from the deciſions of your predeceſſors, which you 
certainly ought to receive as evidence of the common law. Inſtead of 
thoſe certain, poſitive rules, by which the judgment of a court of law 
ſhoutd invariably be determined, you have tondly introduced your 
own unſettled notions of equity and ſubſtantial juſtice. Deciſious 
given upon ſuch principles do not alarm the public ſo much as they 
ought, becauſe the conſequence and tendency of each particular in- 
{tance is not obſerved or regarded. In the mean time the practice 
gains ground ; the court of King's Bench becomes a court of equity, 
and the judge, inſtead of conſulting ſtrictly the law of the land, refers 
only to the wiſdom of the court, and to the purity of his own con- 


ſcience. The name of Mr. Juſtice Yates will naturally revive in your 


mind ſome of thoſe emotions of fear and deteſtation, with which you 
always beheld him. That great lawyer, that honeſt man, ſaw your 
whole conduct in the light that I do. After years of ineffectual reſiſt. 
ance to the pernicious principles introduced by your lordſhip, and uni- 
formly ſupported by your humble friends upon the bench, he deter- 
mined to quit a court, whoſe proceedings and deciſions he could nci- 
ther aſſent to with honour, nor oppoſe with {uccels, | 

The injuſtice done to an individual is ſometimes of ſervice to the 
public. Facts are apt to alarm us more than the moſt dangerous prin. 
ciples. The ſufferings and firmnels of a printer have reuſed the public 
attention, You knew and felt that your conduct would not bear a 
parliamentary inquiry, and you hoped to eſcape it by the meaneſt, the 
baſeſt ſacrifice of dignity and conſiſtency, that ever was made by a 
great magiſtrate, Where was your firmneſs, where was that vindic, 
tive ſpirit, of which we have ſeen ſo many examples, when a man, fo 
inconſiderable as Bingley, could force you to confeſs, in the face of 
this country, that, for two years toggther, you had illegally de- 
prived an Engliſh ſubje& of his liberty, and that he had triumphed 
over you at laſt? Yet I own, my lord, that your's is not an uncomy 
mon character. . Women, and men like women, are timid, vindic- 
tive, and irreſolute. Their paſſions counteract each other, and maks 
the ſame creature at one moment hateful, at another contemptible. I 
fancy, my lord, ſome time will elapſe before you venture to commit. 
another Engliſhman for refuſing to aniwer interrogatories, 

The doctrine you have conſtantly delivered, in caſes of libel, is an- 


other powerful evidence of a ſettled plan to contract the legal power of 


juries, and to draw queſtions, inſeparable from fact, within the ard;. 
trium of the court. Here, my lord, you have fortune of your ſide, 
When you invade the province of the. ur x, in matter of übel, you, in 


effect, 


» 
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effet, attack the liberty of the preſs, and, with a ſingle ſtroke, wound 
two of your greateſt enemies at once.—In ſome inſtances you have ſuc- 
ceeded, becauſe jurymen are too often ignorant of their own rights, 
and too apt to be awed by the authority of a chief juſtice. In other 
crimir.2! proſecutions, the malice of the deſign is confeſſedly as much 
the jub;2& of conſideration to a jury, as the certainty of the fact. If a 
differ ont doctrine prevails in the caſe of libels, why ſhould it not ex- 
tend to al criminal caſes Why not to capital offences? I ſee no 
reaſon (aud I dare fay you will agree with me that there is no good 
one) why the life of the ſubject ſhould be better protected againſt you, 


. than his liberty or property. Why ſhould you enjoy the full power 


of pillory, fine, and impriſonment, and not be indulged with hanging 
or traniportation ? With your lordſhip's fertile genius and merciful 


' diſpoſition, I can conceive ſuch an exercile of the power you have, as 


could hardly be aggravated by that which you have not. 

But, my Lord, fince you have laboured (and not unſucceſsfully 
to deltroy the Subſtance of th? Trial, why ſhould you ſuffer the Form 
of the Verdict to remain? Why force twelve honeſt men, in palpa- 
ble Violation of their Oaths, to pronounce their Fellow Subject a 
guilty Man, when, almoſt at the ſame Moment, you forbid their in- 
quiiing into the only Circumſtance, which, in the Eye of Law 
and Ke on, conſtitutes Guilt—the Malignity or Innocence of his 


Jatentions ? But J underſtand your Lordſhip,—If you could ſucceed 


in making the Trial by Jury uſeleſs and ridiculous, you might then 
with greater ſafety introduce a Bill into Parliament for enlarging the 


Juriſdiction of the Court, and extending your favourite Trial by In- 


ter rogatories to every Queſtion, in which the Life or Liberty of an 
Engliſhman is concerned. 

Your Charge to the Jury, in the Proſecution againſt Almon and 
Woodtall, contradicts the higheſt legal Authorities, as well as the 


plaineſt Difates of Reaſon. In Miller's Cauſe, and ſtill more ex- 
preſsly in that of Baldwin, you have procceded a Step farther, and 


groſsly contradicted yourſelt, Vou may know perhaps, though I do 
not mean to inſult you by an Appeal to your Experience, that the 
Language of Truth is uniform and conſiſtent. To depart from it 
ſafely, requires Memory and Diſcretion, In the two laſt Trials, 


Jour Charge to the Jury began, as uſual, with aſſuring them that 
they had nothing to do with the Law, — that they were to find the 
bare Fact, and not concern themſelves about the legal Inferences 
 Crawn from it, or the Degree of the Defendant's Guilt. —Thvs far 


you were conſiſtent with your former Practice. But how will you 
account for the Concluſion ? You told the Jury that, © if, after all, 
« they would take upon themſelves to determine the Law, they might 
«& do it, but they mult be very ſure that they determined according 
« to Law, for it teuched their Conſciences, and they atted at their 
« Peril.” If I underſtand your firſt Propoſition, you meant to 
atirm, that the Jury were not compctent Judges of the Law in the 

nn rhe ta. | criminal 
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criminal Caſe of a Libel ;—that it did not fall within heir Juriſ- 
diction ; and that, with reſpect to them, the Malice or Innocence of 
of the Defendant's Intentions would be a Queſtion coram non Judice. 
—But the ſecond Propoſition clears away your own Difficulties, and 
reſtores the Jury to all their judicial Capacities. You make the Com- 
petence of the Court to depend upon the Lepality of the Deciſion. In 
the firſt Inſtance you deny the Power abſolutely. In the ſecond, 
you admit the Power, provided it be lepally exerciſed, Now, my 
Lord, without pretending to reconcile the Diſtinctons of Weſtminſter- 
hall with the ſimple information of Common ſenſe, or the Integrity 
of fiir Argument, I ſhall be underſtood by your Lordſhip when 1 
aſſert that, if a Jury or any other Court of Judicature (for Jurors are 
Judges) have no Right to entertain a Cauſe, or Queſtion of Law, it 
ſigniſies nothing whether their Deciſion be or be not according to 


Law, Their Deciſion is in itſelf a mere Nullity ;—the Parties are 


not bound to ſubmit to it; and, if the Jury run any Riſque of Puniſh- 
ment, it is not for pronouncing a corrupt or illegal Verdict, but for 
the Illegality of meddling with a Point, on which th. have no legal 
Authority to decide, | 8 

I cannot quit this ſubje& without reminding your Lordſhip of the 


Name of Mr. Benſon. Without offering any legal Objection, you 


ordered a Special Juryman to be ſet aſide in a Cauſe, where the Kin 
was Proſecutor. The Novelty of the Fact required Explanation. 
Will you condeſcend to tell the World by what Law or Cuſtom you 
were authoriſed to make a peremptory Challenge of a Juryman ? The 
Parties indeed have this Power, and perhaps your Lordſhip, having 
accuſtomed yourſelf to unite the Characters of Judge and Party, may 
claim it in Virtue of the new Capacity you have aſſumed, and profit 
by your own Wrong. The Time, within wnich you might have 
been puniſhed for this daring Attempt to pack a Jury, is, I fear, 
elapſed ; but no Length of Time ſhall eraſe the Record of it. | 
The Miſchiefs you have done this Country are not confined to 
your Interpretation of the Laws, You are a Miniſter, my Lord, 
and, as ſuch, have long been conſulted. Let us candidly examine 
what Uſe you have made of your miniſterial Influence. I will not de- 
ſcend to little Matters, but come at once to thoſe important Points, on 
which your Reſolution was waited for, on which the Expectation of 
your Opinion kept a great Part of the Nation in Suſpence.— A con- 
ſtitutional Queſtion ariſes upon a Declaration of the Law of Parha- 


ment, by which the freedom of Election, and the Birthright of the 


Subject were ſuppoſed to have been invaded.—The King's Servants 
are accuſed of violating the Conſtitution.—Fhe Nation is in a Fer- 


ment.—The ableſt Men of all Parties engage in the Queſtion, and 


exert their utmoſt Abilities in the Diſcuſſion of it. What Part has 
the honeſt Lord Mansfield acted? As an eminent Judge of the Law, 
his Opinion would have been reſpeted.—As a Peer, he had a Right 
to demand an Audience of his Scvercign, and inform Jim that his 
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Miniſters were purſuing unconſtitutional Meaſures, — Upon other Oc- 
caſions, my Lord, you have no Difficulty in finding your Way into 
the Cloſet. The pretended Neutrality of belonging to no Party will 
not ſave your Reputation. In Queſtions merely political, an honeſt 
Man may ſtand neuter. But the Laws and Conſtitution are the 
general Property of the Subject; not to defend is to relinquiſh ;j— 
aud who is there ſo ſenſeleſs as to renounce his Share in a common 
Benefit, unleſs he hopes to profit by a new Diviſion of the Spoil. 
As a Lord of Parliament you were repeatedly called upon to condemn 
or defend the new Law declared by the Houle of Commons. You 
affected to have Scruples, and every, Expedient was attempted to re- 
move them.—The Queſtion was propoſed and urged to you in 4 
thouland different Shapes. Your Prudence till ſupplied you with 
Evaſion; your Reſolution was invincible. For my own Part, 
I am not anxious to penetrate this ſolemn Secret. 1 care not to 
whoſe Wildom it is intruſted, nor how ſoon you carry it with you 
to your Grave. You have betr ayed your Opinion by the very Care 
you have taken to conceal it, It is not from Lord Mansfield that we 
expect any reſerve in declaring bis real Sentiments in favour of Go- 
vernment, or in Oppoſition to the People; nor 1s it difficult to ac- 
count for the Motions of a timid, diſhoneſt Heart, which neither has 
Virtue enough to acknowledge Truth nor Courage to contradict it.— 
Yet you continue to ſupport an Adminiſtration which You know is 
univerſally odious, aud which, on ſome Occaſions, you yourſelf ſpeak 
of with Contempt. You would fain be thought to take no Share in 
Government, while, in Reality, you are the main Spring of the Ma- 
chine. — Here too we trace the Iittle, prudential Policy of a Scotch- 
man.—lInſtead of acting that open, generous Part, which becomes 
your Rank and Station, you meanly ikulk into the Cloſet, and give 
your Sovereign ſuch Advice, as you have not Spirit to avow or de- 
tend. You ſecretly ingroſs the Power, while you decline the Title 
of Miniſter ; and. tho' you dare not be Chancellor, you know how 
to ſecure the Emoluments of the Office, Are the Scals to be for 
ever in Commiilion, that you may enjoy Five Thouſand Pounds a 
Year ?—lI beg Pardon, my Lord ;—your Fears have interpoſed at 
laſt, and forced you to reſigy,—The Odium of continuing Speaker of 
the Houle of Lords, upon ſuch Terms, was too formidable to be re, 


| fiſked,. What a multitude of bad Paſſions are forced to ſubmit to a 
conſtitutional infirmity ! But tho? you have hay ar the Salary, 


you {till aſſume the Rights of a Miniſter.---Your Conduct, it ſecms, 
muſt be defended in Parliament.---For what other Purpoſe i is your 
wretched Friend, that miſerable Serjeant, poſted to the Houle of 
Commons? Is it in the Abilities of Mr. Leigh to defend the great 
Lord Mansfield ?---Or is he only the Punch of the Puppet-ſhow, ta 


ſpeak as he is prompted by the CuiEr JUCGLER behind the 
Curt iin! 
14 
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In public Affairs, my Lord, Cunning, let it be ever ſo well 
wrought, will not conduct a Man honourably thro” Life. Like bad 
Money, it may be current for a Time, but it will ſoon be cried 
down. It cannot conſiſt with a liberal Spirit, tho” it be ſometimes 
united with extraordinary Qualifications. When I acknowledge 
your Abilities, you may believe I am ſincere, I feel for Human 
Nature when I ſee a Man, fo gifted as you are, deſcend to ſuch vile 
Practiſe.-- Vet do not ſuffer your Vanity to conſole you too ſoon. 
Believe me, my good Lord, you are not admired in the ſame De- 
gree, in which you are deteſted. It is only the Partiality of your 
Friends that balances the Defects of your Heart with the Superiority 
of your Underſtanding. No learned Man, even among your own 
Tribe, thinks you qualified to preſide in a Court of Common Law. 
Yet it is confeſſed that, under Juſliniau, you might have made an 
incomparable Pretor.—It is remarkable enough, but I hope not 
ominous, that the Laws you underſtand beſt, and the Judges you 


affect to admire moſt, flouriſhed in the Decline of a great Empire, and 


are ſuppoſed to have contributed to its Fall. 

Here, my Lord, it may be proper for us to pauſe together. 
It is not for my own Sake that 1 wiſh you to conſider the Delicacy 
of your Situation. Beware how you indulge the firſt Emetions of 
your Reſentment. This Paper is delivered to the World, and can- 
not be recalled. The Perſecution of an innocent Printer cannot 
alter Facts, nor refute Arguments. Do not furaiſh me with farther 
Materials againſt yourſelf. —An honeſt Man, like the true Religion, 
appeals to the Underſtanding, or modeſtly confides in the internal 
Evidence of his Conſcience, The Impoſtor employs Force inſtead of 
Argument, impoſes Silence where he cannot convince, and propagates 
his Character by the Sword. 
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